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For  The  Golden  Rule. 


FROM  MIDNIGHT  TO  NOON. 
Some  Wonderful  Deaf,  Dumb,  and  Blind  Children. 

By  William  T.  Ellis. 

Illustrations  engraved  (or  The  Golden  Rule  from  photographs. 
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"An  infant,  crying  in  the  night, 
An  infant,  crying  for  the  light, 
And  with  no  language  but  a  cry." 

ND  such  a  cry  !  It  was  not  the  voice  of  a 
weeping  infant  that  I  heard ;  neither  was 
it  the  happy  exclamation  of  a  pleased 
child.  The  sound  was  a  plaintive  mono- 
tone, like  unto  no  other  sound  that  ever 
has  reached  my  ears.  It  came  from  the 
lips  of  a  five-year-old  boy,  Homer  Wardwell,  as  he  lay 
helpless  in  his  little  cot  in  the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind, 
Jamaica  Plain,  Mass.  Homer  is  one  of  the 
few  children  to  whom  has  come  the  double 
affliction  of  blindness  and  deafness,  and, 
consequently,  lack  of  speech.  No  intelligent 
communication  from  the  great  outer  world 
has  ever  reached  his  brain,  and  even  the 
attempt  to  teach  him  words  in  the  manual 
'alphabet  has  been  given  over  for  a  time, 
because  of  his  lack  of  physical  strength. 

When  first  I  visited  him,  he  lay  on 
his  cot,  his  sad,  piercing  cry 
reaching  to  the  uttermost  parts 
of  the  building.  As  I  took  him 
in  my  arms,  tossed  him  up  in  the 
air,  and  swung  him  to  and  fro, — 
alas!  it  was  the  only  way  I  could 
express  anything  to  him  ! — he 
laughed  and  cooed  with  delight, 
and  encircled  my  neck  with  his 
frail  arms.  The  sight  of  this 
strange,  animate  bundle  of  flesh, 
utterly  shut  up  in  a  great  black- 
ness from  all  the  world,  devoid 
of  any  intelligence,  knowing  nr* 
how  to  reveal  his  wants,  unable 
even  to  understand  a  devoted 
mother's  expressions  of  love, 
was  one  that  overcame  me  with 

a  tremendous  pathos.  Yes,  truly,  that  was  midnight. 
By  my  side  during  this  visit  stood  another  boy  who  five 
years  ago  was  exactly  in  the  condition  of  Homer, — an 
absolute  prisoner  in  a  tomb  of  flesh,  knowing  nobody  and 
nothing,  because  two  gates  of  the  soul,  the  eye  and  the 
ear,  had  been  shut  forever.  Then,  like  Homer,  Tommy 
Stringer  could  scarcely  walk,  was  afraid  to  stand  alone, 
bore  about  him  an  air  of  shrinking  and  fear,  and  had 
"  no  language  but  a  cry."  But  now  the  boy  whose  hand 
I  held  stood  straight  as  an  Indian,  his  smiling  face  speak- 
ing the  confidence  and  self-reliance  that  his  every  attitude 
echoed.  Indeed,  it  was  he  who  led  me  to  Homer's  room. 
As  if  understanding  the  lot  of  the  child,  Tom  felt  him  over 
tenderly  and  commented,  in  his  swift  finger  speech,  "  Little 
baby ;  poor  baby." 

It  was  a  far  cry  from  the  intelligent,  cultured,  and  re- 
sourceful boy,  who  from  his  pinnacle  of  light  looked  down 


pityingly  upon  this  fellow  sufferer  in  the  darkness  from 
which  he  himself  had  emerged — the  Tom  Stringer  of  to- 
day, whose  words  and  deeds  are  a  constant  marvel, — to 
the  poor  mass  of  flesh  and  bone,  a  mere  living  creature, 
with  soul  then  unfound,  that  had  been  brought  to 
the  Kindergarten  five  years  before.  The  story  of  the 
miracle  is  one  of  thrilling  interest. 

Tom's  brief  biography  consists  in  the  statements  that 
he  was  born  in  Washington,  Penn.,  July  3,  1886.  that  his 
mother  died  in  his  infancy,  that  when  about  two  years  old 
spinal  meningitis  robbed  the  babe  of  sight  and  hearing; 
that  he  was  about  to  be  removed  from 
a  Pittsburg  hospital  to  spend  his  years 
in   an    almshouse,    when,    through    the 
sweet  and  beautiful  ministration  of  Helen 
Keller,  Tom's  fellow  in  affliction,  money 
was  raised  to  bring  him  to  Boston 
and  to  provide  for  his  first  years 
of  instruction;    that  he  has 
since   been  taught  almost 
everything   that   is    not 
absolutely  dependent 
upon  sight  and  hear- 
ing, and  that  is  counted 
part  of  the  education 
of  other  boys  of  ten. 
As     the      historian 
views    it,   that    is    the 
record.     But  the  stu- 
dent,   the     humanita- 
rian,   the     poet,    find 
more  in  the  story  than 
words  can  express  or 
books  contain. 

How  were  those 
sealed  doors  of  the 
mind  unlocked?  is 
the  reader's  natural 
question.  For  nine 
dark,  weary  months,  after  his  arrival  at  the  kindergarten, 
devoted  teachers  labored  faithfully  before  a  single  word 
was  spoken  by  the  child.  The  vital  problem  was  to  make 
a  beginning.  One  word,  any  word,  would  do.  "  Bread  " 
was  chosen,  and  many  times  daily  the  word  was  spelled 
into  that  little  hand  by  the  teacher,  after  bread  had  been 
given  Tom,  and  then  the  letters — in  the  sign  alphabet,  of 
course — were  formed  on  his  own  fingers.  After  three- 
fourths  of  a  year  had  been  spent  in  this  discouraging 
working  and  waiting,  the  imprisoned  mind  seemed  to  grasp 
somewhat  the  idea  that  there  existed  a  more  than  chance 
connection  between  those  curious  finger  movements  and 
the  object  that  the  hand  received,  and  one  day  great  joy 
reigned  throughout  the  kindergarten  because  the  hungry 
boy  had  of  his  own  accord  asked  with  his  fingers  for 
bread  !  That  was  the  beginning  of  a  vocabulary  that  in- 
creased daily,  until  now  Tom's  range  of  words  extends 
beyond  the  thousand  limit. 

It  is  impossible  here  to  dwell  upon  the  progress  of  the 
blind  and  deaf  boy's  education,  fascinating  though  it  be — 
how  the  world  that  he  knew  only  through  his  finger-tips 
widened  to  him  as  he  learned  of  people,  and  things,  and 
places,  and  books.  Soon  he  began  to  read  and  ere  long 
to  write,  and  now  his  studies  include,  in  addition  to  those 
mentioned  and  the  usual  kindergarten  instruction,  sloyd, 
arithmetic,   grammar,   geography,    history,    botany,    etc. 


HOMER    WARDWELL, 

The  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind  child,  who  has  as  yet  been 
taught  nothing. 


i 


Within  six  months  he  has  taken  up  wood-working,  having  shuddering  away  again.     Another  whiff  of  that  lemonade, 

long  been  accustomed   to  the  commoner   tools,  and  his  but  no  attempt  to  taste  it  until  it  had  been  earned.     The 

first  production  was  a  good-sized  box  that  for  strength,  struggle  was   fierce  and  protracted,  but  at  last  the  feet 

neatness,  finish,  and  general  good  workmanship  could  not  were  plunged  into  the  tub,  and  then — O  how  good  that 

well  be  surpassed.     There  is  not  a  defect  in  it.  lemonade  tasted  ! 

In  telling  me  the  other  day  of  this  box  Torn  said,  to  I    fear  that  personal   affection  for  this  happy,  loving, 

tease  me,— he  dearly  loves  to  tease,— that  it  was  an  "old  bright  little  boy  is  leading  me  to  rob  two  other  children, 

box  "  that  he  had  made.     I  corrected  him  by  calling  it  "  a  similarly  isolated,  of  the  space  in  this  article  that  is  their 

new  box."    No,  it  was  an  old  box,  insisted  Master  Tom  due.    But  I  must  relate  one  incident  more— there  are  fifty 

with  a  grin ;  and  no  matter  how  many  times  I  would  say  that  ought  to  be  told  to  give  any  adequate  conception  of 

"  new "   to  him,  he  would  supplement  it  with  an   "  old,"  Tom's    accomplishments    and  character.      As   yet  Tom 

determined,  like  a  woman,  to  have  the  last  word.  Finally,  has  heard  nothing  of  God.     It  has  been  deemed  best  to 

he  spelled  "  new,"  and  then  quickly  grasped  my  hands,  impart  the  knowledge  in  answer  to  the  inquiries  of  his 

holding  my  fingers   tight,  so  that    I  might  make  no  re-  "own  mind,  rather  than  to  thrust  it  upon  him  before  he  is 

sponse  to  his  assertion.     Tom  fancies  this  sort  of  amuse-  prepared  for  it.     His  first  words  on  the  subject  were  a 

ment.     Last  week  I  was  jesting  about  his  hair,  which  is  quotation  from  a  recent  reading,  "God  is  love."     "Who 

very   short,   since    Tom's  attempt   at  cutting   it   himself  is   God?"  inquired  a  teacher.     "God  is  good,"   replied 

made  a  close  crop  with  the  barber's  clippers  necessary,  the  boy.     Knowing  nothing  of  God,  he  naturally  knows 

Tom  measured   his  own   hair,    and,  grinning,  measured  nothing  about  prayer,  and  when  one  night  he  found  his 

mine  in  contrast  with" his.     But  in  his  hands  mine  became  Catholic  roommate  kneeling    beside  his  bed,  telling  his 


a  football  player's  mop,  then  it  grew  to  Paderewski 
length,  and  then  it  became — "so  long  !" — said  Tom,  out- 
stretching his  arms  to  their  fullest  extent.  I  pinioned  his 
hands  to  get  the  better  of  him,  but  afterward,  whenever  he 
found  opportunity,  he  would  declare  that  my  hair  was  the 
length  of  his  extended  arms. 

This  may  be  wandering  from  the  subject,  but  it  shows, 
nevertheless,  the  sunny,  merry  disposition  of  the  boy. 
He  is  afflicted  beyond  most  people,  though  he  does  not 
know  it ;  nevertheless,  with  the  possible  exception  of  Helen 
Keller,  he  is  the  happiest  person  I  know.  A  reason  for 
this  is  that  Tom  is  shut  out  from  the  sorrow  and  sin  with 
which  this  world  is  so  darkened.  His  is  a  pure  soul. 
He  knows  no  evil.  That  falsehood,  de- 
ceit, faithlessness,  or  wickedness  of  any  

kind  is  to  be  found  among  men,  he 
has  not  the  slightest  notion.  Only 
those  things  that  are  pure^and 
true  and  noble  are  taught  him. 
And  of  death,  as  of  sin,  he  has 
no  knowledge.  Doubtless  there 
are  not  a  score  of  such  abso- 
lutely pure  souls  in  all  this 
earth  among  human  beings  ad- 
vanced beyond  babyhood. 

The  psychic  aspect  of  the 
case  is  most  interesting.  For 
example,  Tom  shows  that  the 
natural  bent  of  an  unfettered 
soul  is  towards  truthfulness  and 
honesty.  He  cannot  do  a  dis- 
honest deed.  When  he  com- 
mits one  of  the  common  school-  «• 
boy  offences,  neglects  his  lesson, 
let  us  say,  he  knows  the  wrong 
full  well  and  repents  heartily  of  it. 
He  lias  even  of  his  own  accord  pun- 
ished himself,  and  that  severely,  for 
some  schoolroom  misdemeanor.  Per- 
haps there  is  room  for  one  of  many  inci- 
dents illustrating  Tom's  honesty.  He  had 
a  cold,  and  a  hot  foot-bath  was  prescribed. 
But  what  boy  ever  loved  hot  foot-baths  ? 
He  shrank  from  the  ordeal,  so  his  teacher  (and  perhaps 
this  is  as  good  a  place  as  any  to  state  the  auspicious  fact 
that  both  of  the  teachers  that  Tom  has  had,  Miss  Laura 
Brown  and  Miss  Helen  S.  Conley,  are  earnest  Endeavor- 
ers)  prepared  a  tempting  glass  of  hot  lemonade,  a  bever- 
age of  which  Tom  is  very  fond,  and  told  him  that  he 
could  have  it  after  he  had  taken  the  foot-bath.  With  that 
she  placed  the  glass  in  his  hand,  and  left.  What  a  trial! 
The  lemonade  smelled  so  good.  The  bath  felt  so  hot.  Almost 
the  fatal  plunge  was  taken,  and  then  the  feet  were  drawn 


WILLIE  ELIZABETH    ROBIN, 

The  blind  and  deaf  girl  who  has  now 
been  trained  to  vocal  speech. 


beads,  Tom  realized  that  here  was  something  lacking  from 
his  own  experience.  The  next  night  he  was  discovered 
kneeling  by  his  own  bedside,  going  through  the  motions 
of  his  gymnastic  lessons  ! 

If  Homer  Wardwell  was  midnight,  surely  Tommy 
Stringer,  with  his  great  knowledge,  that  extends  even 
to  vocal  speech,  may  be  counted  the  daybreak. 

A  year   before   Tom's   advent   into   the    Kindergarten 
for    the    Blind    at    Jamaica    Plain,   the    doors    of    that 
ministering  institution   opened   to   receive  a  little   child 
from  far-away  Texas,  Willie  Elizabeth  Robin,  who,  like 
Homer  and  Tom,  had  lost  in  early  babyhood  the  senses 
of  sight  and  hearing.    Willie  was  six  and  a  half  years 
old  when  she  entered  the  kindergarten, 
having   been   born   in  Throckmorton, 
Tex.,  July  12,  1884.     Since  she  had 
been    subject  to  some  degree  of 
home    discipline    and    education, 
which  had  not  advanced,  how- 
ever, to  any  systematic  method 
of  communication,  it  was  much 
easier  to  teach    her  the  begin- 
nings of  speech,  and  within  less 
than  a  month  after  her  arrival 
in   the    kindergarten    she    had 
learned  the  three   words  with 
which    her    training     began — 
"  fan,"  "  hat,"  and  "  ring."    The 
mysteries    of    manual     speech 
rapidly   unfolded    to    her,  for, 
coupled  with   an   active   brain, 
the    child    possesses    a    spirit 
eager     in     the     acquisition    of 
knowledge. 

In  her  third  year  at  the  kin- 
dergarten   Willie    visited     her 
Texas  home,  of  which  she  showed 
Vhat  she   possessed   perfect   recollec- 
tion.    "When  I  get  to  Texas,  there  will 
be  a  new  little  girl.     In  Texas,  nothing; 
in  kindergarten,  learn  to  talk."     Thus  did 
the  little  one  describe  her  education  from 
the  days  when  by  signs,  such  as  crossing 
her  arms  and  beating  her  breast,  or  1 
touching  her  lips,  she  expressed  her 
desire  for  water  or  food,  to  the  present 
luminous  world  of  knowledge.     What 
an  opening  of  the  eyes  of   the  blind 
that  had  been ! 

The  home  ties  took  so  strong  a 
hold  on  Willie  that  she  announced 
her  intention  of  remaining  in  Texas. 
"But,"  remonstrated  the  teacher,  "no 
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REDUCED  FACSIMILE   OF   TOMMY   STRINGER'S 
HANDWRITING. 


one  in  Texas  can  talk  with  you." 
"  Willie  talk  no  more  with  her 
fingers ! "  exclaimed  the  loyal  child, 
hiding  her  hands  in  her  lap.  willing 
to  make  even  this  sacrifice  for  the 
sake  of  the  beloved  home  folks.  Nev- 
ertheless, return  she  did,  and  with  a 
new  understanding  of  the  value  of 
articulation,  for  with  Texas  friends 
only  spoken  words  availed. 

One  of  the  hindrances  to  the  teach- 
ing of  oral  speech  to  these  children 
has  been  their  lack  of  appreciation  of 
its  worth.     Sounds   mean    nothing  to 
them ;  finger  motions  do.     Therefore 
they  prefer  the  latter  medium  of  com- 
munication, which  has  also  the  merit 
of    being   quicker   and  easier.     This 
miracle  of  speech  for  the   deaf  and 
blind  almost  passes  belief.     By  simply  feeling  the  lips  and 
the  muscles  of  the  throat  the  children  are  made  to  under- 
stand and  repeat  all  the  sounds  of  the  language.    The 
greatest  achievement  of  this  art,  to  my  mind,  occurred  in 


KINDERGARTEN   FOR   THE   BLIND,  JAMAICA  PLAIN,   MASS., 
Where  Tommy  Stringer  and  Willie  Robin  received  their  first  instruction. 


of  intimate  friends,  whose  faces  and  clothing  she  may 
examine.  Yet  the  keenness  of  her  senses  is  amazing. 
She  will  remember  a  person  for  months  simply  by  his 
hand-clasp.  One  would  say  that  she  forgets  nothing. 
Cambridge  the  other  evening,  when  Helen  Keller  read  the  What  she  learns  once,  she  seems  always  to  know.  Inci- 
lips  of  Tommy  Stringer !  dents  and  conversations  that  other  people  have  forgotten 

Willie's  progress  in  vocalization  has  been  great.  She  she  can  recall  instantly.  More  than  a  year  after  her 
uses  her  fingers  scarcely  at  all,  and  her  vocabulary  is  study  of  lobsters,  I  saw  her  go  over  a  papier  machd  lob- 
very  large.  She  avails  herself  of  it  on  all  occasions,  and  ster  that  had  been  given  to  her  unexpectedly,  and  name 
is   as  merry  a  little   chatterbox   as   one   could   imagine,    all  the  parts.     After   a  visit  to  Longfellow's  home,  she 


Most  of  her  talk  is  of  an  interrogative  nature,  for  her 
thirst  for  information  is  unlimited,  and  the  world  is  very 
full  of  unknown  things.  It  is  pathetic  to  the  last  degree 
to  hear  these  children  asking  unending  questions  about 
the  simplest  things,  that  a  mere  glance  would  reveal  to 


was  telling  me  enthusiastically  of  her  experiences,  and 
when  I  suggested  to  her  "The  Children's  Hour"  she 
repeated  part  of  the  poem  off-hand. 

Willie's  summers  are  spent  out  of  doors;  and  with  the 
beasts  of  the  field,  and  many  birds  and  insects,  she  isper- 


us.  "How  many  people  are  in  the  room?"  "What  are  fectly  familiar  and  altogether  fearless.  To  see  her  en- 
we  passing?"  "Who  is  speaking?"  And  very  many  couraging  Tommy  Stringer  to  examine  intimately  a  cow, 
of  the  questions  cannot  be  answered,  since  much  of  our  of  which  he  was  inclined  to  be  afraid,  was  interesting  to 
knowledge  depends  on  sight  alone.  For  example,  how  the  last  degree.  Her  experience  with  living  creatures 
can  one  answer  adequately  to  a  blind  child  the  question  has  been  more  fortunate  than  that  of  Tom,  who  has  sad 
put  to  me  the  other  day  as  to  what  spectacles  are  for?  cause  to  remember  several  of  them,  notably  hornets;  for 
Or  how  can  the  use  of  a  mirror  be  explained  ?  Such  un-  while  examining  a  stone  fence  one  day  he  ran  into  a  nest 
answerable  questions  as  these,  and  others  even  more 
simple,  are  constantly  being  asked. 

Willie  climbed  a  rather  high  tower  one  day  last  summer, 
and  when  she  got  to  the  top  she  asked,  "  ff  we  go  up 
another  flight,  shall  we  reach  the  clouds?"  Could  the 
reader  give  this  sightless  child  any  conception  of  the 
clouds  ?  Nevertheless,  she  is  as  much  interested  in  such 
things  as  the  color  of  a  dress,  or  a  picture  on  the  wall,  as 
a  child  gifted  with  sight.     My  initial  conversation  with 


of  these  last,  with  disastrous  results. 

Willie  has  graduated  from  the  kindergarten  and  pri- 
mary departments,  and  is  now  at  the  Perkins  Institution 
for  the  Blind,  where  she  is  receiving  advanced  instruc- 
tion. Her  days  are  filled  with  hearty  play  and  diligent 
work,  all  sweetened  by  the  solicitous  care  and  affection 
of  a  host  of  friends.  No  better  wish  can  be  made  for 
her  than  that  she  may  continue  in  her  present  joyous 
course  of  learning  to  know  the  great  world  about  her  and 


her  was  about  a  doll,  and  the  first  question  she  asked     tne  greater  world  within  her. 


Indeed,  Willie  is    intensely 


was  concerning   its  dress! 
feminine. 

The  limitations  of  such  a  child  are  appalling.  To 
illustrate,  she  knows  nothing  about  most  of  the  people 
she   meets,  except  the  grasp  of   their   hands.     Whether 


We  "found  Homer  Wardwell  in  midnight,  Tommy 
Stringer  at  the  daybreak,  and  we  must  say  that  for 
Willie  Robin  the  sun  is  rising  high.  But  much  farther 
advanced  into  the  light  than  Tom  or  Willie  is  Helen 
Keller,  who  has  seen  more  of  the  high  noon  of  knowledge 


they  are  pleasant  or  forbidding,  old  or  young,  beautiful     and  J°y  than  ninety-nine  out  of  every  one  hundred  younsr 
or  homely,  must  be  a  mystery  to  her,  except  in  the  case     women  of  her  age. 

(Concluded  next  week.) 
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[Concluded  from  last  week.] 


1  EVERY  one  who  reads  knows  something  of  the 
fascinating  story  of  Helen  Keller's  life.  When 
Helen  was  six  and  a  half  years  old — she  is  now 
sixteen — a  teacher  went  to  the  Alabama  home 
of  this  thrice-afflicted  little  one,  and  by  surpassing 
love  and  infinite  patience  made  the  beginnings  of  an 
education.  The  quick  brain  and  loving  spirit  of  the  child 
centred  further  public  interest  upon  her  after  her  arrival 
in  Boston,  and  her  rapid  progress  into  the  realms  of 
knowledge  has  been  watched  with  amazement  and  de- 
light by  the  whole  world.  Such  an  intelligence  as  Helen 
manifested  would  be  counted  phenomenal  in  an 
ordinary  person,  and  when  one  considers 
that  all  teaching  must  reach  her  through 
the  double  walls  of  her  deprivations, 
her  accomplishments  appear 
nothing  short  of  miraculous. 

Helen  Keller's  bright  say- 
ings, keen  questionings, 
and  beautiful   deeds 
soon  became  famous. 
The  grace  and  ele- 
gance of   her   many 
letters      and     other 
writings    drew    wide 
attention.  Additional 
interest  was  created 
by  her  outreachings 
after     a    knowledge 
of    God;     or,    more 
correctly     speaking, 
after  the  indefinable 
Something  that  was 
realized    only    when 
she  found  God.    For 
a  time  no  one  seemed 
able  to  satisfy  this  soul's 
natural  questionings  concern- 
ing the  Infinite,  until  Helen  was 
put  into  communication  with  Bishop 
Brooks.      Then    ensued   that   cele- 
brated and  beautiful  correspondence 
between  these  two  wonderful  souls, 
the  one  inquiring,  doubting,  debat- 
ing ;    the  other  answering,  counsel- 
ling, guiding.     Helen  Keller  found  God,  and  her  concep- 
tion  of  him   is   exalted,   glorious,   true. 

The  friendship  formed  at  this  time  with  Bishop  Brooks 
emphasized  another  charming  trait  of  Helen's  character, 
for  she  is  ardent  and  loyal  in  all  her  affections. 

Of  the  Helen  Keller  of  the  past  there  is  not  now 
opportunity  to  speak.  To-day  she  is  a  winsome,  com- 
panionable, cultered  young  woman  ;  none  more  so.  Her 
education  has  been  finished  to  the  degree  that  soon  she 
will  enter  the  woman's  Annex  to  Harvard  College,  Rad- 
cliffe  College.  A  preliminary  examination  in  English, 
French,  German,  and  history,  identical  with  that  required 
for  entrance  into  Harvard  College,  she  already  has  passed 
most  creditably.  In  English  her  showing  was  excellent. 
One  comment  of  the  examining  professor  was  that  "  she 
really  knows  what  a  semicolon  means!  Unheard-of 
thing!"  Helen's  wide  and  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  best  literature  of  the  world  accounts  for  her  remark- 
able proficiency  in  this  branch  of  study.  She  has  read 
nothing  but  the  good,  but  with  that  she  is  thoroughly 
familiar. 

There  are  a  multitude  of  errors  prevalent  concerning 
Helen  Keller.  One  is  that  she  knows  absolutely  no  evil 
— that  she  has  never  heard  of  bad  people  or  bad  books. 
It  is  true  that  her  own  personal  experience  has  been 
marvellously  free  from  contact  with  even  the  lesser  evils 
of  falsehood,  deceit,  etc.,  and  that  her  soul  is  one  of  rare 
and  beautiful  innocence.  Nevertheless,  while  Helen  has 
not  learned  the  darker  side  of  life  in  the  rude  way  that 
most  people  have  had  to  learn  it,  she  does  know,  quite 
thoroughly, — through  the  best  literature  of  the  world, — of 
the  base  and  ignoble  aspect  of  humanity.  For  one  can- 
not read  very  far  in  any  standard  author  without  learn- 
ing that  father  Adam's  heritage  to  mankind  has  never 
been  lost  from  the  world.  The  crimes  and  sins  of  men 
have  been  made  most  real  to  Helen  in  her  study  of 
history,  and  so  delicate    and   sensitive  is  her  soul   that 


MISS    KELLER    AND    HER   TEACHER 
MISS  SULLIVAN. 


she  often  leaves  her  history  class,  weeping  as  though  her 
heart  would  break. 

French  and  German  this  remarkable  girl  reads  with 
ease  and  pleasure.  Her  delight  over  the  possession  of 
a  new  German  book,  in  raised  letters,  the  other  day, 
appeared  equal  to  the  bliss  of  a  little  child  at  the  gift  of  a 
new  toy.  It  will  be  seen  from  this  that  Helen  is  an 
earnest  student.  She  has  studied  Latin  as  well  as  the 
languages  mentioned,  and  is  eager  to  undertake  Greek, 
which,  however,  may  or  may  not  be  given  to  her.  I 
asked  her  about  this  last-named  study,  in  the  beginning 
of  our  acquaintance,  while  we  were  dis- 
cussing her  school  life,  and  she  told 
me  that  she  had  not  begun  it 
yet.  "  That  will  come  later. 
But  I  am  taking  Latin." 
Thereupon,  supposing 
that  she  was  just 
commencing  the  lan- 
guage, I  spelled  into 
her  hand,  without 
comment,  one  of  the 
first  Latin  conjuga- 
tions that  we  wres- 
tled with  in  our 
'  school-days.  "  O,  I 
am  away  past  that. 
I  learned  that  long 
ago,"  Helen  brightly 
responded,  adding 
the  question, "I  think 
conjugating  is  great 
fun,  don't  you  ?  "  I 
had  to  confess  that 
I  had  never  seen  any 
particular  humor  about 
it.  My  poor  wits  always 
found  it  hard  work. 
The  impression  prevails  that 
Helen  is  somewhat  of  a  curiosity, 
to  be  exhibited  by  a  teacher  before 
her  accomplishments  can  be  known. 
The  thought  of  her  physical  limita- 
tions is  so  appalling  to  the  average 
person  that  he  cannot  conceive  of 
her  as  an  independent  and  self-reliant  being.  By  some 
the  presence  of  her  teacher,  to  explain  and  comment,  is 
believed  to  be  necessary  when  Helen  speaks.  Although 
I  should  have  known  better,  I  myself  had  half  a  notion 
that  I  should  have  to  "  talk  down  "  to  her  when  we  met. 
Two  minutes  in  her  presence  banished  that  idea.  Her 
well-filled  and  well-drilled  mind  expresses  itself  with 
freedom  and  spontaneity  in  a  vocabulary  rich  and 
choice.  Of  few  persons  can  it  be  said,  as  it  truly  can 
of  Helen  Keller,  that  they  are  charming  conversationists. 
The  almost  lost  art  of  conversation  is  hers  to  a  striking 
degree. 

Picture  the  girl,  if  you  can.  As  she  advances  with  ex- 
tended hand  to  meet  you,  you  perceive  a  lithe,  graceful 
girl  of  ordinary  height,  with  dark-brown  curls  hanging 
in  profusion  about  her  neck  and  shoulders,  and  with  a 
frank,  open  face  that  is  wreathed  in  smiles.  The  hand 
that  shakes  yours  with  utmost  heartiness  is  small  and 
delicately  moulded.  From  the  lips,  that  love  and  patience 
have  opened  to  vocal  speech,  proceeds  a  cordial  greeting 
that  strikes  the  ear  melodiously  and  pleasantly.  There 
are  lacking  altogether  the  harsh  and  strident  tones  com- 
mon in  the  voices  of  the  deaf.  If  you  have  not  mastered 
the  simple  manual  language,  Helen  will  understand  your 
conversation  by  placing  one  finger  gently  on  your  lips, 
with  the  thumb  on  your  throat.  Thus  does  she  "hear" 
articulate  speech.  But  if  you  can  speak  with  your  hands, 
so  much  the  better,  and,  be  your  fingers  ever  so  deft  and 
rapid,  that  hand  lightly  resting  on  yours  will  catch  every 
movement. 

Imagine  Helen  seated  in  a  wide  window-seat  in  her 
home  in  Cambridge,  "  an  ideal  home  "  she  termed  it,  in 
speaking  to  me  of  the  subject.  Her  right  hand  touches 
yours  in  conversation,  although  she  glories  in  the  fact 
that  she  herself  never  uses  the  manual  speech,  talking 
entirely  with  her  lips.  Her  face  is  toward  you,  as  though 
through  those  sightless  eyes  she  would  read  your  features. . 


Her  lips  are  constantly  lingering  on  the  border  of  a 
laugh,  and  the  slightest  jest  will  call  forth  her  merry 
laughter.  When  especially  pleased  she  will  partly  up- 
raise her  hands,  bringing  them  together  clasped  into  her 
lap,  bending  her  body  slightly  forward,  all  in  manifesta- 
J  tion  of  intense  animation.  While  you  speak,  she  listens 
attentively,  showing  no  sign  of  full  comprehension  until 
your  sentence  is  finished,  although  she  doubtless  knew 
what  you  were  about  to  say  before  you  had  formed  a 
dozen  words.  This  is  but  one  of  countless  evidences  of 
the  gentle  refinement  of  her  nature. 

In  speaking  herself,  Helen's  voice,  features,  and  ges- 
turing hands  all  unite  in  expressing  her  meaning,  for  she 
possesses  that  rare  vivacity  that  makes  her  whole  being 
add  force  to  the  words  of  her  lips.  Helen  loves  a  jest, 
and  can  tell  a  story  capitally.  Five  minutes  after  my  in- 
troduction to  her  she  repeated  to  me  graphically  an 
amusing  incident  in  the  early  education  of  Tommy  String- 
er. After  hearing  Tom's  first  and  harrowing  experi- 
ences with  old  ocean,  and  enjoying  the  tale  hugely,  she 
narrated,  with  the  freshness  and  enlivening  touch  of  a 
skilled  raconteur,  her  own  first  adventures  at  the  sea- 
shore. 

Every  added  moment  in  the  presence  of  Helen  Keller 
has  increased  my  wonder  at  her  great  knowledge ;  her 
thorough  familiarity  with  the  world  of  life  and  letters, 
her  natural  brilliancy,  her  marvellous  power  of  intuition, 
that  is  so  great  as  to  strike  you  at  times  as  almost 
weird ;  and,  above  all,  her  joyous,  sweet,  and  loving 
spirit.  "I  am  perfectly  happy,"  she  remarked  the  other 
day,  in  speaking  of  her  home  at  Cambridge.  And  small 
wonder.  She  is  surrounded  by  loving  friends,  with  many 
companions  akin  to  her  in  years  and  inclinations ;  the 
life  in  the  Cambridge  School  for  Young  Ladies — which 
furnishes  a  school  and  home  peculiarly  suited  to  the  cul- 
ture of  this  perfect  soul  and  gifted  mind — is  "  ideal,"  as 
she  herself  phrases  it;  and  then,  more  than  all  else  com- 
bined, she  still  has  as  friend,  teacher,  and  inseparable 
companion  the  one  who  has  wrought  the  miracle  of  Helen 
Keller,  Miss  Anna  Sullivan. 

I  dare  not  attempt  to  speak  in  any  fulness  of  Miss 
Sullivan  herself,  or  of  what  she  has  done.  Much  less 
dare  I  allow  this  occasion  to  pass  without  a  word  of 
recognition  of  the  place  and  power  of  the  consecrated 
teachers  in  the  lives  of  these  deaf  and  blind  children. 
Unto  few  persons  is  it  given  so  to  reproduce  their  own 
souls  in  another.  Yet  Helen  Keller  is  Miss  Sullivan  liv- 
ing again.  Almost  everything  that  this  richly  endowed 
girl  knows  has  come  to  her  through  Miss  Sullivan.  It 
has  been  Miss  Sullivan  who  has  set  the  measure  of  her 
ideals,  who  has  given  Helen  her  conception  of  life  and 
conduct,  who  has  chosen  for  her  that  which  she  should 
know,  who  has  shielded  her  from  that  which  should  not 
enter  into  her  vestal  soul.  During  all  the  years  of 
Helen's  education  Miss  Sullivan  has  been  more  constant 
than  her  shadow.     The  teacher  has  known  no  life  apart 


A  Life  Worth  Endowing.  —  Our  readers  will  be 
greatly  interested  in  the  article  on  Helen  Keller,  written 
by  one  who  has  enjoyed  good  opportunities  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  her  beautiful  life.  A  movement  is  well 
under  way  to  provide  her  with  sufficient  money  to  go 
comfortably  through  college  and  through  the  world. 
There  is  every  prospect  that  it  will  succeed,  as  it  should  : 
for,  marvellous  as  are  the  facts  of  her  education,  this  girl 
out  of  her  darkness  and  silence  can  teach  us  more  than 
she  learns  from  us.  Were  it  only  for  the  knowledge  we 
may  get  from  her  of  the  subtle  workings  of  the  human 
soul  and  of  its  finest  and  most  penetrating  powers,  her 
life  would  be  an  inspiration  and  a  great  gain  to  the 
world.  In  the  chapel  of  a  famous  girls'  school,  Lasell 
Seminary,  prominent  among  the  fine  paintings  that  adorn 
the  wall,  is  a  simple  placard  with  this  legend  in  plain 
type:  "Remember  Laura  Bridgman."  The  lesson  is  a 
thrilling  one,  and  must  appeal  to  the  hundreds  of  bright 
eyes  that  look  upon  it  yearly.  Truly,  if  so  much  can  be 
accomplished  by  these  souls  enclosed  in  what  would  seem 
to  us  a  living  coffin,  what  ought  we  not  to  be  doing  with 
our  magnificent  bodily  outfits ! 
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THE    PERKINS    INSTITUTION    FOR    THE   ISLIND, 

SOUTH   BOSTON,    MASS. 

Where  Laura  Bridgman  was  educated,  and  where   Helen  Keller  studied 

for  several  years.     Willie  Robin  is  now  a  pupil  in 

this  celebrated  institution. 

from  her  charge,  and  now  the  whole  world  beholds  in 
Helen  Keller  Miss  Sullivan's  mirrored  soul. 

Homer  Wardwell — midnight ;  Helen  Keller — gloriouc 
noon.     "  What  hath  God  wrought ! " 

Boston,  Mass. 


JpMton  Mmnuxiwt 


MONDAY.    MAY    3.    1897. 


Go  to  the  Faneuil  Hall   meeting  tomorrow 
afternoon,  and  feel  bow  the  "genial  currents 
o\   the  soul   of   all   humanity  are  one  I"    The 
Women's  Union  of  Athens,  having  asked  for 
tne  bread  of  help  from  the  women  of  Boston, 
will  have  it  offered  them  in  abundant  measure. 
It  will  be  a  memorable  day.    Mrs.  Howe  and 
Mr.  Anagnos  fairly   live   in  Greece   in   their  | 
thouaht  in  these  days  of  its  suffering.    Mrs.  ] 
Woolson  and  Mrs.  Robertson's  contributions  to 
the  programme  will  be  important.    By  virtue  ; 
of  her  artistic  power  Mrs.  Robertson  became 
nil  Greek  on  the  day  she  played  Creon  in  the  ] 
Antigone,  and  may  be  counted  upon  for  a  noble 
and  dramatic  contribution  to  the  programme. 


BOSTON   DAILY  ADVERTISER, 


WEDNESDAY    MORNING,    MAY    5,    1897.  j 


TO  HELP  GREECE. 

For  the  purpose  of  expressing  by  words, 
presence  and  material  aid  their  interest  in 
•the  heroic  struggle  which  Greece  has  un- 
dertaken, and  their  sympathy  with  the 
brave  endeavor  to  provide  food,  shelter 
and  clothing  for  Christian  refugees  from 
Crete,  the  women  of  Boston  met  in  Faneuil 
Hall  at  2  p.m.  yesterday  to  response  to 
the  appeal  of  the  Women's  Union  of 
Athens. 

The  sum  of  $300  was  raised  at  the  meet- 
ing, and  a  message  was  sent  to  Queen 
Victoria  asking  her  to  espouse  the  cause 
of    the    Greeks. 

Blue  and  white,  the  Greek  colors,  draped 
the  platform  and  the  speakers'  desk,  which 
was1  wreathed  with  ivy  and  laden  with  white 
flowers.  Nearly  all  the  womens'  clubs 
were  represented  as  well  as  the  patriotic 
organizations,    the    schools    and    churches. 

Upon  the  platform  were  seated  Mrs. 
Howe,  Mrs.  Mary  Livermore,  Mrs.  Abba 
Woolson,  Mrs.  Alice  Palmer,  Mrs.  I.  T. 
Fields,  Mrs.  Isabelle  Barrows.  Mrs. 
Henry  Whitman-,  Mrs.  A.  K.  Robinson, 
Mrs.  Oliver  Crane,  Miss  Eloise  Hersey, 
Frank  Sanborn,  Mrs.  E.  F.  Pratt,  Mrs.  K. 
T.  Woods,  Rev.  Charles  Ames,  Mr. 
Anagnos   and  scores  of  others. 

After  a  spirited  overture  by  the  band 
from  the  Perkto's  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
Rev.  C.  G.  Ames  offered  prayer,  pleading 
for  the  cause  of  the  Cretans. 

Mrs.  Howe  said:  "We  are  not  here  to- 
day to  execute  justice  upon  the  delin- 
quents.   We    women    are    not    combatants. 

"Our  office  is  to  keep  the  world's  peace, 
but  when  it  must  needs  be  broken  to  step 
in  and  bind  up  the  cruel  wounds  that 
every    war    must   make. 

"We  answer  today  the  agonized  appeal 
made  to  us  by  the  women  of  Greece,  their 
noble  queen  at  their  head,  for  means  of 
feeding,  clothing  and  sheltering  thou- 
sands of  destitute  exiles— fugitives  to 
whom  Athens  has  offered  the  only  possi- 
ble place  of  refuge  in  preseht  emergen- 
cits  " 

Mrs  Alice  Palmer  told  of  her  experience 
when  in  Greece,  and  urged  that  from  now 
on  American  women  give  the  Cretans  daily 
sympathy,  and  that  henceforth  it  have  a 
practical  outcome. 

Julia  Osgood  was  the  next  speaker. 
Then  the  band  played  "America,  the  au- 
dience aros%,  and  down  the  centre  aisle 
at  the  close  a  young  Greek  in  native  cos- 
tume, carrying  his  country's  flag,  marched. 
When  he  reached  the  platform  the  band 
plaved  the  national  hymn  of  Greece,  and 
long   and   loud   was   the   applause. 

Mrs  Mary  Livermore  was  welcomed 
most 'warmly.  "I  wish,"  said  she  "that 
it  were  a  possible  thing  to  send  a  well- 
trained  army  of  100,000  to  help  the  Greeks 
This  country  that  is  now  being  crushed 
by  the  Turk  is  the  source  of  our  grandest 
triumphs  in  art  and  sculpture.  Me  are 
here  not  to  talk  sentiment  but  to  devise 
wavs  ;.nd  means  of  helping. 

"Look  at  the  Cretans,  hunted  down  like 
partridges  upon  the  mountains!  Even  the 
Armenians  are  sending  them  aid.  Here 
we  are  in  Massachusetts  with  100  clubs 
with  ah  average  membership  of  100.  There 
are  about  300  W.  C.  T.  unions  in  the  State. 


"Now  if  all  these  organizations  will  tax 
each  member  25  cents  we  can  send  on 
quite  a  sum  for  the  relief  of  the  brave 
Greeks. 

"Let  us  talk  money;  let  us  giye  money- 
let  us  save  the  Greek  women  from  the 
diabolical   Turks." 

In  answer  to  her  appeal  the  contribu- 
tion boxes  were  at  once  passed  and  coin 
dropped  like  rain. 

Mrs.  Woolson,  who  planned  the  meeting, 
brought  to  mind  our  reasons  for  being 
grateful  to  a  country  that  has  given  us 
the  very  best  the  world  has  ever  known 
in  art  and  literature.  The  Mohammedan 
religion  is  the  greatest  insult  to  women. 
When  she  quoted  from  the  Koran  that  part 
which  states  that  pigs  and  women  and 
all  unclean  things  ehall  not  enter  heaven, 
there  *ere  visible  signs  of  disapproval  on 
the  part  of  the  audience. 

"We  as  women  could  be  on  the  opposite 
side  of  any  contest  in  which  Mohammed- 
ism  is  engaged,"  she  said,  continuing:  "All 
the  powers  of  Europe  stand  today  js  Mo- 
hammedan, rather  than  Christian,  if  we 
are  to  judge  them  by  their  actions. 

She  closed  by  reading  her  poem  written 
a  few  weeks  ago: — 

"BRITANNIA    RULES   THE    WAVE." 

"Shame  England,  on  thy  dastard  fleet, 
Which  guards  the  Sultan's  murderous  path. 

And  trains  thy  guns  where  Christians  cower 
Flying  before  the  Moslem's  wrath. 

"The  Turk,  thy  lord;  at  his  behest. 
The  bleeding  hands  that  stretch  to  thee 

Thou  beatest  down,  the  while  they  plead 
For  help  towards  life  and  liberty. 

"Great   Christendom,  which  one  withstood 
On  Austrian  hill  and  Spanish  plain 

The  infidel,  now  drives  her  sons 
Back  to  their  broken  chains  again. 

"AncMEngland's  Queen,  who  proudly  bears 

A  title  won  by  valiant  sires, 
■Defender  of  the  Faith,'   is  mute 

While  foemen  quench  its  altar-fires. 

■"O'er  martyrs'  shrines  the  crescent  glows; 

St.  George  has  sheathed  his  craven  sword: 
Judas  of  nations,  Britain  stands; 

For  India's  wealth  she  sells  her  Lord. 

"The  Turk  shall  grin  beside  thy  feast, 

Base  land,  and  keep  thy  jubilee; 
"While  Christian  Liberty,  in  chains, 

Shrieks,  friendless,  from  the  Cretan  sea. 

"Thank  God  that  still  on  Europe's  verge 

One  land  of  heroes  dares  defy 
Thy  Moslem  whip,  and  o'er  the  surge 

Hurls  back  to  thee  her  battle-cry, 

"For  Christ,  and  Freedom!— Help  her,  men! 

Haste  to  her  ranks,  uphold  her  Crown! 
Alone  she  lifts  the  gleaming  cross, 

While  Europe's  armies  strike  her  down." 

Mrs.  Alice  Robinson  recited  "Marco  Boz- 
zaris"  with  spirit,  and  the  old  school-boy 
murdered  piece  seemed  to  live  again  on 
this   occasion. 

One  of  the  most  effective  speakers  of 
the  day  was  Mr.  Anagnos,  who  is  himself 
a  Greek.  When  he  married  Mrs.  Howe's 
daughter  he  came  to  this  land  and  has 
since  the  death  of  Dr.  Howe  carried  on 
the  great  work  among  the  blind  at  the 
Perkins   Institute. 

This  last  struggle  of  his  countrymen  has 
moved  him  deeply,  and  with  genuine  feel- 
ing he  recited  the  national  hymn  in  Greek— 
the  sentiment  of  which  is  "I  will  lay  down 
my  life  for  freedom." 

In  impassioned  tones  he  told  of  the  woes 
of  his  land,  and  said:  "We  may  come 
out  of  this  saddened  and  humiliated,  but 
not  in  one  point  has  our  national  honor 
been  touched.  We  shall  continue  to  fight 
People  may  say  we  are  impulsive— that  we 
are  not  diplomatic— but  they  cannot  call 
u»   cowards."    (Tremendous  applause.) 

Frank  Sanborn  urged  them  not  to  be  too 
much  discouraged  by  what  has  already 
taken  place. 

"We  must  now  incite  our  government 
to  action  on  this  subject.  We  are  a  coun- 
try of  70,000,000,  and  our  voice  should  be 
heard  in  thismatter.  This  contest  between 
barbarism  and  civilization  demands  the 
attention  of  every  Christian  man  and 
■woman." 

Miss  Baker  recited  a  patriotic  poem,  and 
when  the  collection  was  counted  Mrs. 
Howe  announced  that  $293.SC  had  been 
given.  At  once  someone  gave  $50,  and 
pledges  for  $500  were  given  on.  the  spot. 

It  was  then  voted  that  a  message  should 
at  once  be  sent  to  Queen  Victoria  asking 
her  to  interest  herself  and  the  women  of 
England  in  Greece. 

At  this  point  word  was  received  from  the 
Home  Club  of  East  Boston  saying  that  they 
would  meet  that  evening  and  raise  money 
to  send  on  to  the  oppressed.  Many  of  the 
club  women  present  pledged  themselves  to 
raise  money. 

It  is  very  likely  that  a  request  will  be  is- 
sued to  all  women's  organizations  asking 
that  each  member  contribute  a  certain  sum 
to  be  used  for  the  sick  and  wounded  Cre- 
tans. 

Any  donation  in  aid  of  the  Greeks  will 
be  welcome,  and  may  be  sent  to  Mrs.  Julia 
Ward  Howe,  241  Beacon  street. 

There  will  be  a  benefit  in  aid  of  the  Cre- 
tan refugees  at  the  Bijou  Opera  House  to- 
night at  8  o'clock.  There  will  be  an  illus- 
trated lecture  by  Prof.  Daniel  Quinn  of  the 
Catholic  University,  Washington,  and  a 
concert  under  the  direction  of  John  O'Shca. 
The  Greek  national  artthem  and  war  song 
will  be  rendered  by  a  chorus  of  selected 
voices. 
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Boston  Women  Speak 
for  Greek  Women, 

Stirring   Meeting  in 
Faneuil  Hall. 


Message  Sent  to  (Jueen 
of  England. 


Faneuil  Hall  fairly  rocked  with  sym- 
pathy for  Greece  and  its  people  yester- 
day afternoon,  and  the  women  of  Bos- 
ton, our  modern  Athens,  did  the  rock- 
ing. A  mass  meeting  was  held  in  the 
old  hall  at  the  call  of  Julia  Ward  Howe, 
Mrs.  Mary  A.  Livermore,  and  others 
for  the  purpose  of  making  a  suitable 
response  for  the  women  of  the  United 
States  to  the  appeal  of  "The  Women's 
Union  of  Athens,"  for  aid  in  the  pres- 
ent dire  emergency  of  Greece.  Nearly 
5500  was  raised. 

The  meeting  was  presided  over  by 
Julia  Ward  Howe,  who  wore  a  badge 
containing  the  Greek  colors,  blue  and 
white.  The  reading  desk  was  also  en- 
veloped in  the  same  kind  of  hues,  and 
also  the  front  of  the  platform.  During 
a  part  of  the  meeting  a  Greek,  in  native 
attire,  stood  upon  the  stage  with  a 
handsome  silken  Greek  flag,  which  was 
waved  occasionally  amid  much  enthusi- 
asm. 

Among  those  noted  on  the  stage  were 
'  Mr.    Anagnos,    the    well-known    Boston 
|  Greek,  who  brought  with  him  the  band 
from  the   Perkins  Institution  in   South 
j  Boston,   of  which  he  is  the  head.      Ex- 
cellent   music    was    provided     by     the 
young   musicians,   Including   Greek   na- 
tional  airs. 


Among  the  ladles  noted  about  Mrs. 
Howe  were  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Livermore, 
Mrs.  Roger  Wolcott,  Mrs.  George  S. 
Hale,  Mrs.  Henry  M.  Whitney,  Mrs. 
James  T.  Fields,  Mrs.  Louis  Agassiz, 
Miss  B.  S.  Beal,  Miss  M.  D.  Constan- 
tine,  Miss  Heloise  E.  Hersey,  Mrs.  J.  J. 
Irvine,  Miss  Elizabeth  Lombard,  Mrs. 
Maria  S.  Porter,  Miss  Julia  Osgood, 
Mrs.  John  C.  Phillips,  Mrs.  E.  F.  Pratt, 
Mrs.  Edward  Robinson,  Mrs.  Z.  F. 
Saunderson,  Mrs.  Henry  Whitman, 
Anna  B.  Hallowell,  Mrs.  Abba  Gould 
Woolson,  Miss  Anne  Whitney,  Mrs. 
Isabel  C.  Barrows  and  Mrs.  Alice  Free- 
man Palmer. 

The  hall  was  thronged  with  bright- 
faced,  intelligent  women,  full  of  enthu- 
siasm for  the  occasion  and  its  purpose. 
In  the  audience  was  a  delegation  of 
young  ladles  from  the  Quincy  Mansion 
School.  A  few  men  were  sprinkled 
through  the  audience,  but  it  was  essen- 
tially a  women's  meeting.  Queen  Olga 
of  Greece,  the  President  of  the  Union 
of  Greek  Women,  would  have  beeen 
encouraged,  if  not  deeply  moved,  if  she 
could  have  looked  upon  the  scene. 

The  meeting  opened  with  a  selection 
by  the  band.  Prayer  was  offered  by 
Rev.  Charles  G.  Ames.  Mrs.  Howe 
then  spoke  briefly  and  to  the  point  of 
the  objects  of  the  gathering.  She  said 
she  hoped  that  those  present  would  put 
into  real  action  their  good  Intentions 
by  all  contributing  something. 

Mrs.  Isabel  C.  Barrows  read  a  letter 
from   Sarah  Clapp,   Dl  years  old,   who, 


though  unable  to  attend  the  meeting, 
expressed  ner  sympathy  for  the  women 
of  Greece  in  this  time  of  their  need, 
and  hoped  that  money  would  be  raised 
to  help  provide  food  and  clothing-  for 
Christian  refugees  from  Crete  and  hos- 
pital supplies  for  the  sick  and  wounded 
from  the  battlefields. 


The  Addresses. 

Mrs.  Alice  Freeman  Palmer,  Intro- 
duced, made  a  stirring  address.  She 
spoke  of  a  visit  to  Greece  which  she 
had  enjoyed,  and  which  impressed  upon 
,her  mind  the  love,  independence  and 
patriotism  of  the  Greek  people.  The 
women  of  Greece  appealed  to  the 
women  of  Amercia  now.  They  asked 
for  sympathy  and  love.  The  great  bur- 
den of  Greece  today  is  Its  poverty. 
There  ought  to  be  cabled  from  the  bank 
in  Boston  to  the  bank  in  Athens  a 
large  sum  of  money.  She  hoped  the 
outcome  of  the  meeting  would  be  sym- 
pathy and  substantial  help  for  Greece. 
(Applause.) 

Miss  Julia  Osgood,  next  presented, 
said  she  thought  that  what  Greece 
needed  from  us  more  than  our  gold,  was 
our  sympathy.  "We  can  strengthen  its 
uplifted  arm  wonderfully  If  we  will," 
said  she.  "We  know  that  the  Greeks 
are  not  properly  armed.  While  we  can- 
not send  them  arms,  we  can  send  them 
anaesthetics  and  medicines  and  sur- 
gical instruments.  We  should  also  send 
a  great  wave  of  love,  sympathy  and 
money." 

At  the  suggestion  of  Mrs.  Howe  a 
verse  of  "America"  was  then  sung,  all 
rising,  and  the  band  playing  the  air. 
When  this  was  concluded,  the  Greek, 
in  his  short-skirted,  native  costume, 
entered  the  hall  and  marched  down  the 
aisle  in  the  centre,  waving  the  Greek 
standard.  He  mounted  the  platform 
amid  loud  hand  clapping,  while  the 
band  struck  up  the  National  Greek 
Hymn. 

Alice  Kent  Robinson,  called  upon  by 
Mrs.  Howe,  responded  by  reciting  the 
grand  Greek  poem,  "Marco  Bozarls." 
with  thrilling  effect.  The  applause 
which  followed  her  effort  was  pro- 
longed'. 

Mrs.  Livermore  was  very  eloquent. 
"My  chief  thought  In  these  days  is  ex- 
pressed in  these  words,"  said  she:  "And 
Greece  has  come  to  this!  Greece,  from 
whom  sprang  art,  music,  culture,  learn- 
ing! She  is  still  our  teacher  In  art  and 
education.  It  is  this  people  who  are 
supplicating  us  today.  I  wish  it  were 
possible  for  us  to  send  100,000  well-drilled 
men  to  her  aid.  (Applause.)  The  Turks 
do  not  belong  in  Greece.  The  Turk  has 
not  changed  a  particle  in  all  the  cen- 
turies. He  is  still  a  barbarian— un- 
bridled, savage,  and  a  fanatic.  What  is 
the  religion  of  the  Turk?  His  Koran 
tells  him  that  no  woman  or  other 
beast  shall  enter  his  mosques.  His 
religion  teaches  him  the  uselessness  of 
women  on  earth.  We  are  here  not  to 
talk  sentiment,  but  to  aat.  Every 
woman  should  give  something.  In  the 
Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union 
there  are  100,000  members.  They  all  should 
contribute,  and  so  should  the  members 
of  other  women's  associations.  Let  us 
all  give  money,  as  we  are  not  allowed 
to  recruit  an  army,  and  send  it  there- 
something  I  should  rejoice  over  my- 
self. We  should  send  aid  in  every  other 
way."  (Applause.) 

Mrs.  Abba  Goold  Woolson  spoke  of 
the  grandeur  of  Greek  history,  of  Ther- 
mopylae, of  Marathon,  of  Salamis, 
which  soldiers  the  world  over  have  tried 
to  imitate.  All  the  Powers  of  Europe 
j  stood  today  as  Mohammedans  and  not 
I  as  Christian  nations,  if  we  were  to 
judge  by  their  acts.  She  could  not  un- 
derstand the  attitude  of  England.  Mrs. 
Woolson  read  an  appropriate  original 
poem,   which  was  well  received. 

Mr.  M.  Anagnos  was  the  next  to  speak. 
He  said  that  freedom  was  the  expres- 
sion of  the  Greek  race  from  its  begin- 
ning up  to  today.  The  six  great  Powers 
of  Europe  were  all  against  her  today. 
This  little  nation  had  raised  her  voice, 
and  the  world  listened.  (Applause.)  We 
may  come  out  defeated,  said  he,  but 
without  yielding  a  point  so  far  as  our 
honor  is  concerned.  We  represent  an 
idea,  a  principle.  We  mean  to  fight  to 
final  extermination,  if  necessary.  They 
cannot  call  us  cowards,  anyhow.  (Ap- 
plause.)   Mr.  Anagnos  recited  a  Greek 


war  poem  in  the  Greek  language,  and 
aroused  much  enthusiasm  thereby. 

Mr.  Frank  Sanborn  of  Concord  also 
spoke. 

Miss  Fannie  Bartlett  recited  the 
"Battle  Song  of  the  Greeks,"  with  ex- 
cellent effect.  ; 


WEDNESDAY.    MAY    5.    1897. 


OUR  WOMEN  RALLY  FOR  GREECE. 


The  Enthusiastic  Meeting  at  Faneuil 
Hall  Yesterday  Afternoon— Concerted 
Action  to  Relieve  the  Suffering  Caused 
by  the  War— Further  Plana  of  the  Com- 
mittee.   

Boston  women  rocked  the  Cradle  of  Lib- 
erty yesterday  by  hundreds.  The  meeting 
at  Faneuil  Hall  in  the  afternoon  in  re- 
sponse to  the  appeal  for  aid  from  the  Wom- 
en's Union  at  Athens  was  one  long  to  be 
remembered.  All  sets  and  factions  and  fads 
and  differences  of  ideas  cr  of  degrees  of 
Yankee  caste  were  set  aside  before  the  ap- 
peal of  Queen  Olga,  president  of  the  Greek 
Women's  Association.  It  was  like  the  old 
war-time  union  of  sympathy  in  action 
among  Boston  women.  The  platform  and 
the  crowded  hall  spoke  one  voice — love  for 
the  land  of  liberty  and  art,  and  sympathy 
with  her  daughters  in  these  dark  hours  of 
Greek  histcry. 

White  flowers  and  blue  bunting  were 
plentiful  for  the  Greek  colors,  and  a  young 
Greek  in  costume  stood  and  held  the  flag 
of  his  country  during  the  speeches  and  the 
music  by  the  blind  youths,  who  are  a  part 
of  the  care  of  the  Greek  who  is  a  natural 
leader  of  the  Boston  movement,  Mr.  Anag- 
nos. 

Queen  Olga's  call  to  her  New  England 
sisters  found  practical  as  well  as  sympa- 
thetic response  at  the  meeting.  The  great 
need  is  for  food  and  clothing  for  Christian 
refugees  from  Crete,  and  hospital  supplies 
for  the  sick  and  wounded  from  the  battle- 
fields. The  women's  committee,  which  has 
been  formed  to  aid  the  general  committee, 
of  which  Mr.  Archibald  Howe  is  chairman, 
is  raising  money  to  send  to  Greece  by  cable 
through  Kidder,  Peabody  &  Co.,  numbers 
the  following-named  members:  Mrs.  Louis 
Agasslz,  Miss  B.  S.  Beal,  Miss  M.  D.  Con- 
etantine,  Mrs.  J.  M.  Crafts,  Mrs.  Robert 
M.  Cushlng,  Miss  Heloise  E.  Hersey,  Mrs. 
J.  J.  Irvine,  Miss  Elizabeth  Lombard,  Mrs. 
Thornton  K.  Lothrop,  Miss  Ellen  Mason, 
Miss  Julia  Osgood,  Mrs.  John  C.  Phillips, 
Mrs.  E.  F.  Pratt,  Mrs.  Edward  Robinson, 
Mrs.  Z.  F.  Saunderson,  Mrs.  E.  Van  Rens- 
selaer Thayer,  Mrs.  Henry  Whitman,  Mrs. 
Henry  M.  Whitney,  Mrs.  Abba  Goold  Wool- 
son  and  Miss  Anne  Whitney.  Mrs.  Isabel 
C.  Barrows  is  chairman  and  Mrs.  Alice 
Freeman  Palmer  is  secretary. 

Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe  presided.  Most 
of  the  committee  named  above  sat  on  the 
platform  and  also  Mrs.  Livermore,  Mrs. 
James  T.  Fields,  Mrs.  Alice  Kent  Rdbert- 
son,  Mrs.  Maria  Porter,  Mrs.  Oliver  Crane, 
Miss  Irwin  of  Radcliffe  College,  Mrs. 
George  S.  Hale,  Mrs.  Anne  D.  Hallowell, 
Mrs.  Caroline  Dupee.  Mrs.  Lillie  Chase 
Wyman,  Miss  Mary  Dewey,  Mrs.  J.  P.  Tol- 
man,  Miss  Manning,  Mrs.  Ole  Bull,  and 
three  men  of  the  general  committee,  Mr. 
Anagnos,  Mr.  F.  B.  Sanborn  and  Rev. 
Charles  Gordon  Ames,  who  offered  prayer. 

Mrs.  Howe's  appeal  in  the  opening  ad- 
dress embodied   these  words: 

"We  meet  today  in  this  hall,  consecrated 
by  so  many  and  such  precious  memories, 
to  express  our  sympathy  with  a  brave  peo- 
ple that  dares  to  make  a  stand  today  for 
justice,  freedom  and  civilization,  against  in- 
tolerable tyranny,  against  cruel  and  inhu- 
man degradation,  against  heathen  barba- 
rism. We  free  women  of  America,  in  this 
year  so  near  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, dare  also  to  take  our  stand  against 
the  wicked  and  selfish  diplomacy  of  the 
nations  which  in  this  critical  contest  are 
renegades  to  the  faith  which  has  secured  to 
them  in  great  part  the  comforts  and  immu- 
nities which  they  themselves  enjoy.  They 
have  violated  the  pledges  of  protection 
given  again  and  again  to  their  coreligionists 
—they  have  falsified  their  own  awards  by 
not  enforcing  them.  Our  office  is  to  keep 
the  world's  peace,  but  when  It  must  be 
broken,  to  step  in  and  bind  up  the  cruel 
wounds  that  every  war  must  make.  Wo 
answer  today  the  agonized  appeal  made  to 


us  by  the  women  of  Greece,  their  noble 
queen  at  their  head,  for  the  means  of  feed- 
ing .clothing  and  sheltering  thousands  of 
destitute  exiles — fugitives  to  whom  Athens 
has  offered  the  only  possible  place  of  refuge 
in  present  emergencies.  May  our  response 
correspond  to  their  needs  and  our  duty." 
Mrs.  Howe  spoke  of  past  appeals  made 
by  her  for  sympathy  for  the  Greeks,  urged 
the  present  need  of  putting  "the  seal  of 
action  on  our  good  Intentions,"  and  read 
some  lovely  lines,  a  poem  of  her  own  writ- 
ten during  our  Civil  War. 

Mrs.  Barrows  read  a  letter  from  an  old 
lady  of  ninety-one,  Mrs.  S.  J.  Clapp,  who 
described  going  to  a  meeting  in  aid  of  the 
Greeks  many  years  ago,  when  Dr.  Howe 
presided,  and  offering  some  of  her  own 
handiwork  as  clothing  for  Greek  boys. 

Mrs.  Alice  Freeman  Palmers  opening  ad- 
dress, warm  with  the  Interest  of  her  last 
visit  to  Greece  and  promising  aid  from  the 
thousands  of  the  college  women  of  this 
country — in  whose  name  and  that  of  other 
educational  interests  she  spoke — gave  all 
hearers  a  realizing  sense  of  the  extent  of 
the  training  of  the  affection  for  the  classic 
land  among  students  in  the  women's  and 
co-educational  institutions  of  learning.  The 
little  story  that  Mrs.  Palmer  told  of  offer- 
ing copper  coin  to  a  country  child  in  Greece 
who  had  given  her  flowers,  and  the  indigna- 
tion of  the  child's  mother  at  the  action,  was 
a  telling  hit,  as  made  in  the  Cradle  of 
Liberty;  for  it  appeared  that  in  the  mod- 
ern Greek  of  the  peasant  mother's  reproof 
the  ruling  thought  was  that  her  child  was 
free  and  not   to  be  paid  for  a  gift  of  love. 

After  the  short  adress  by  Miss  Julia  Os- 
good, saying  that  while  we  may  not  send 
munitions  of  war,  we  may  send  money  to 
buy  needed  anaesthetics  and  surgical  instru- 
ments, the  band  played  "America,"  and 
everybody  stood  and  sung,  Mrs.  Howe 
asked  all  to  join  "if  it  was  not  pitched  too 
high."  She  was  in  a  merry  mood,  for  Mrs. 
Livermore  beside  her  kept  lugging  in  suf- 
frage points  gayly  at  every  possible  oppor- 
tunity. Mrs.  Livermore's  speech  followed  the 
spirited  and  thrillingreadlng  of  "Marco  Boz- 
zaris"  by  Mrs.  Alice  Kent  Robertson.  Mrs. 
Livermore  is  not  strong  in  these  days,  and 
shows  her  illness,  when  you  look  at  her 
mortal  presentation.  But  her  immortal 
fire  of  eloquence  burned  as  bright  as  ever 
in  old  Faneuil  yesterday;  her  rich  voice 
pleaded  for  Greece  with  telling  effect.  She 
explained  how  by  the  organizations  of 
the  women's  clubs  and  temperance  unions 
every  woman  in  Massachusetts  may  give 
at  least  twenty-five  cents  for  Greece  be- 
fore Saturday  night.  "The  sum  is  so  small 
that  I  hear  the  women  behind  me  laugh- 
ing, but  I  don't  want  to  scare  you,"  said 
Mrs.  Livermore.  Then  she  made  her  hear- 
ers realize  how  many  thousands  of  dollars 
will  go  to  Athens  women  by  aid  of  just 
such  mites  as  that.  Mrs.  Livermore  scored 
the  Turks  and  the  Insults  to  womanhood 
of  their  religion  which  declares  "that  no 
dog,  pig,  woman  or  other  impure  thing" 
shall  enter  a  mosque,"  told  of  the  thou- 
sands which  suffering  Armenia  has  sent  to 
help  Greece  and  declared  that  the  women 
of  Massachusetts  can  and  must  do  as 
much.  Mrs.  Woolson  made  an  address, 
giving  many  historical  details  and  closed 
by  reciting  her  fine  poem  written  at  the 
crisis  of  Inaction  in  Britain  beginning: 
"Shame,   England,  on  thy  dastard  feet." 

Mrs.  Howe  read  a  notice  of  the  benefit 
to  be  given  in  aid  of  the  Cretan  refugees 
In  the  Bijou  Opera  House  this  evening,  con- 
sisting of  an  illustrated  lecture  by  Professor 
Daniel  C.  Quinn  of  the  Catholic  Univer- 
sity, Washington,  D.  C,  and  a  concert,  un- 
der the  direction  of  Mr.  John  A.  O'Shea. 
The  Greek  national  anthem  and  war  songs 
will   also   be   sung. 

Then  Mr.  Anagnos  made  his  memorable 
contribution  to  the  programme,  reading  in 
Greek  from  the  "Songs  of  Freedom  of  a 
Greek  Poet,"  who  was  hanged  in  Austria  for 
having  written  them  as  if  he  had  been  a 
spy.  Mr.  Anagnos  spoke  of  the  sadness  of 
heart  which. the  events  of  the  past  few 
weeks  have  brought  to  him  and  to  all 
Greeks,  but  declared  with  a  warmth  that 
elicited  great  applause  that  whatever  the 
Greeks  have  lost  of  late  they  have  not 
abated  one  jot  or  tittle  of  their  honor. 
Whatever  may  be  said  of  Greeks  no  one  In 
the  world  will  call  the  brave  men  of  that 
brave  little  land  cowards. 

The  Faneuil  Hall  collection  was  nearly 
$:«)<>,  and  $200  more  were  pledged  on  the 
spot.  This  Is  a  good  start,  and  thousands 
are  expected  from  concerted  action  on  the 
part  of  New  England  women.  On  motion 
of  Mrs.  Livermore  it  was  voted  to  cable  an 
announcement  of  the  Faneuil  Hall  meeting 
to  Queen  Victoria,  and  a  request  that  she 
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use  her  influence  to  help  the  Greek  women 
and  arouse  practical  interest  in  them  among 
the  women  of  England.  If  anybody  in  Mas- 
sachusetts is  not  appealed  to  through  any 
organization  before  Saturday  night  let  her 
(or  him!)  send  or  carry  the  quarter,  or  the 
dollar,  or  the  tens  or  hundreds  of  contribu- 
tions direct  to  Kidder,  Peabody  &  Co.,  bank- 
ers, Devonshire  street,  Boston,  for  the  Greek 
women's  fund. 


SATURDAY,    MAY    8.    1897. 


Many  Institutions  May    Receive    Handsome 
SuniR. 

By  the  will  of  the  late  John  Ruggles  of 
Brookline  provision  has  been  made  where- 
by several  prominent  institutions  may  even- 
tually receive  sums  of  considerable  amount. 
The  will  was  filed  yesterday  in  the  Norfolk 
Probate  Court  at  Dedham,  and  after  dis- 
posing of  some  property  by  means  of  pri- 
vate bequests,  the  testator  leaves  the  resi- 
due of  his  estate  to  his  wife,  Mary  Louisa 
Ruggles.  If  at  her  death  there  be  any  of  the 
said  property  or  the  proceeds  thereof  not  dis- 
posed of  at  that  time,  it  is  provided  that  it 
shall  be  given  as  follows:  To  the  Mass. 
General  Hospital,  to  be  used  for  the  John 
Ruggles  fund  for  free  beds,  $10,000;  Boston 
Young  Men's  Christian  Union,  $.">000;  Mass. 
Homeseopathic  Hospital,  income  to  be  used 
for  the  maintenance  of  free  beds,  $3000; 
Children's  Mission,  for  the  care  of  the  chil- 
dren of  the  Destitute,  $3000;  American  Uni- 
tarian Association,  $3000;  Home  for  Aged 
Couples,  $3000;  Home  for  Aged  Men,  $3000; 
i  Home  for  Aged  Women,  $3000;  Massachu- 
;  setts  Charitable  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary, 
;  $3000;  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind, 
[  $3000;  Needle  Woman's  Friend  Society, 
i  $3000— a  total  of  $42,000.  The  will  further 
provides  that  if  there  be  not  enoush  prop- 
erty to  pay  the  legacies  named  in  full,  then 
they  are  to  be  paid  pro  rata. 
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Perkins  Institution  and 
Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blinds 

BOSTON,  May  8,  1897. 
(jo  the  friends  and  patrons  of  the  institution  : 

The  Commencement  Exercises  of  this  School  will  be  held  in 
the  Boston  Theatre,  on  Tuesday,  June  I,  at  3  p.m.,  Samuel  Eliot, 
LL.D.,  presiding. 

You  are  most  cordially  invited  to  honor  the  occasion  with  your 
presence. 

The  seats  in  the  orchestra,  first  balcony,  dress  circle,  and  family 
circle  of  the  Theatre  will  be  reserved  for  the  members  of  the  corpo- 
ration, and  the  friends  and  patrons  of  the  Institution,  to  whom  this 
invitation  is  sent,  until  Saturday,  May  22.  Tickets  will  be  forwarded 
as  soon  as  they  are  ready  for  delivery,  and  those  who  may  be  desir- 
ous of  obtaining;  them  are  requested  to  send  me  a  written  requisition. 
No  more  than  TWO  can  be  given  to  an  applicant. 

The  seats  will  be  POSITIVELY  reserved  until  THREE 
O'CLOCK,  when  standing  persons  will  be  permitted  to  occupy  all 
vacant  places. 

M.  ANAGNOS. 
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(16)     [May  20  1897 

Perkins  Institution  foe  the  Blind.— 
The  pupils  of  the  Perkins  Institution  for 
the  Blind  will  have  their  annual  Com- 
mencement on  Tuesday,  June  1,  at  3  p.m., 
in  Boston  Theatre.  As  a  captivating  ad- 
junct, the  work  of  the  kindergarten  will  be 
delightfully  represented  by  modelling  in 
clay,  games,  and  songs,  illustrating  the 
seasons.  Tommy  Stringer  is  one  of  the 
children  who  will  take  part  in  the  exer- 
cises. With  an  explanation  of  a  model  in 
sloyd  by  this  ingenious  boy,  a  performance 
from  the  kinder-orchestra,  and  an  address 
on  the  work  of  the  infant  school  hy  Rev. 
Howard  N.  Brown,  it  is  believed  that  many 
new  friends  will  be  gained  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  little  blind  children.  The  boys 
and  girls  at  the  Institution  in  South  Boston 
will  show,  through  the  medium  of  enter- 
taining musical  and  literary  exercises,  a 
conception  of  whatever  makes  for  the  en- 
dowment of  the  intellectual  and  aesthetic 
powers.  Elizabeth  Robin  will  participate 
in  an  exercise  in  botany.  After  an  exhi- 
bition in  educational  gymnastics  by  the 
girls  and  military  drill  by  the  boys,  an 
exercise  in  chemistry,  and  a  chorus  for 
female  voices,  the  presentation  of  diplomas 
to  the  graduating  class  by  Dr.  Samuel  Eliot 
will  take  place.  Gov.  Wolcott  will  be 
present.  Tickets  for  reserved  seats  may  be 
obtained  at  the  new  salesroom  of  the  insti- 
tution, No.  39  Avon  Place,  or  of  M. 
Anagnos,  South  Boston.  No  tickets  are 
required  for  the  top  gallery  of  the  theatre, 
to  which  the  public  is  cordially  invited. 


The  Woman's  Journal. 


BOSTON,   MAY  22,  1897. 
PERKINS  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

The  annual  commencement  exercises  of 
the  Perkins  Institution  and  of  the  Kin- 
dergarten for  the  Blind  are  soon  to  be 
held.  This  announcement  is  received 
with  pleasure  by  those  who  take  a  deep 
interest  in  the  success  of  the  work  of 
these  schools.  Some  of  the  results  of  the 
system  of  education  pursued  among  the 
pupils  of  South  Boston  and  Jamaica  Plain 
will  be  apparent  at  the  coming  commence- 
ment occasion,  to  be  held  on  Tuesday, 
June  1,  at  3  P.  M.,  in  Boston  Theatre,  at 
which  Governor  Wolcott  will  be  present. 
Dr.  Samuel  Eliot  will  preside,  and  confer 
diplomas  on  the  members  of  the  gradu- 
ating class.  The  kindergarten  children 
will  display  their  skill  in  games,  model- 
ling in  clay,  and  songs.  Tommy  Stringer 
will  make  and  explain  a  model  in  Sloyd, 
for  which  he  has  shown  great  aptitude. 
The  little  orchestra  will  furnish  music, 
and  Rev.  Howard  N.  Brown  will  speak  on 
the  work  of  the  kindergarten.  The  pupils 
of  the  parent  school  at  South  Boston  will 
participate  in  literary,  musical,  and  gym- 
nastic performances,  the  boys  having  a 
military  drill  and  a  chemistry  exercise  in 
preparation,  and  the  girls  educational 
gymnastics  and  botany.  Elizabeth  Robin 
will  take  part  in  the  latter  exercise. 
Tickets  for  reserved  seats  may  be  obtained 
at  the  new  salesroom  of  the  institution, 
No.  39  Avon  Place,  or  of  M.  Anagnos, 
South  Boston.  No  tickets  are  required 
for  the  top  gallery  of  the  theatre,  to  which 
the  public  is  cordially  invited.  | 


SATUKDAY,  MAT  22,  1897. 


It  is  a  fact  that  a  great  many  people  derive  much 
pleasure  from  the  opportunity  afforded  them  of  viewing 
tlie  achievements  of  the  pupils  at  the  Perkins  Insitution 
for  the  Blind  in  South  Boston.  This  year  the  com- 
mencement exercises  are  to  occur  on  Tuesday,  June  1, 
at  3  P.  M.,  iu  Boston  Theatre.  Dr.  Samuel  Eliot  will 
preside  and  confer  diplomas.  The  small  children  from 
the  kindergarten  are  goiug  to  show  what  they  can  do  in 
the  way  of  clay  modelling,  games  and  songs,  and  will 
be  followed  by  Tommy  Stringer,  who  proposes  to 
make  and  tell  about  a  model  in  sloyd.  After  an  ad- 
dress on  the  work  of  the  kindergarten  by  the  Rev. 
Howard  N.  Brown,  music  by  the  kinder  orchestra  will 
be  forthcoming.  As  for  the  older  pupils  one  cannot  but 
be  pleased  at  the  extent  and  variety  of  their  acquire- 
ments. Elizabeth  Robin  will  take  part  in  an  exercise 
in  botany  which  will  be  given  by  a  class  of  girls. 
Furthermore,  the  girls  will  perform  a  series  of  educa- 
tional gymnastics,  and  the  boys  will  go  through  the 
movements  of  military  drill.  The  latter  will  also  give 
an  exercise  in  chemistry.  Gov.  Wolcott  is  to  be  pres- 
ent. Tickets  for  reserved  seats  may  be  obtained  either 
at  the  new  salesrooms  of  the  institution,  No.  39  Avon 
Place,  or  of  M.  Anagnos,  South  Boston.  No  tickets 
are  required  for  the  top  gallery  of  the  theatre,  to  which 
the  public  is  cordially  invited. 


BPRINGFIELD,    SATURDAY,   MAY   22,   1897. 


WILL,  SHOW  WHAT  THE  BLIND   CAN  DO. 


The  commencement  exercises  of  the 
Perkins  institutioa  for  the  blind  will  be 
held  at  the  Boston,  theater  in  Boston  June 
1  at  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  The  work 
of  the  several  deparatineu.ts>  of  the  school, 
including  the  kindergarten,  will  be  seen  in 
literary  and  musical  exercises.  Among  the 
children  whose  progress  is  watched  with 
delight  is  Tommy  Stringer.  He  haa  out- 
grcwn  the  kindergarten,  but  his  attain- 
ments in  that  work  are  noteworthy  and 
his  skill  in  the  use  Of  tools  is  remarkable. 
The  development  and  training  of  the  sens} 
of  touch  in  blind  children  will  be  shown 
in,  the  delicate  handling  of  leaves  and  flow- 
ers, and  the  exercise  in  botany  by  a  class 
of  girls,  including  Elizabeth  Robin,  prom- 
ises to  be  a  rare  treat.  Gov  Wolcott  will 
be  present,  Rev  Howard  N.  Brown  will 
speak  on  the  work  of  the  kindergarten, 
and  the  graduates  of  the  school  will  receive 
their  diplomas  at  the  hand  of  Dr  Samuel 
Eliot. 


his  explanation  of  it.  This  part  of  the 
program  will  be  brought  to  a  close  by  an 
address  on  the  "Work  of  the  Kinder- 
garten," which  is  to  be  made  by  Rev.  H. 
A.   Brown. 

The  exercises  by  the  pupils  of  the  school 
proper  will  consist  of  musical  productions 
given  by  the  band  and  chorus  singing;  ed- 
ucational gymnastics,  military  drill;  ex- 
periments in  chemistry  by  a  class  of  boys, 
and  an  exercise  in  botany  by  a  class  of 
girls  of  which  Elizabeth  Robin  is  a  regu- 
lar member. 

Gov.  Wolcott  is  to  be  present  on  this 
occasion,  and  Dr.  Samuel  Eliot  will  speak 
to  the  graduates  and  present  the  mem- 
bers of  the  class  their  diplomas. 
The  exerteises  are  to  be  held  in  Boston 
Theatre  on  Tuesday,  June  1,  at  3  P.  M., 
and  tickets  of  admission  may  be  had  by 
applying  to  M.  Anagnos,  South  Boston,  or 
at  the  new  salesroom  39  Avon  pi. 

No  tickets  are  required  for  the  top  gal- 
lery of  the  theatre,  to  which  the  public 
is  cordially  invited. 


SOUTH     BOSTON     BULLETIN 
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SATURDAY   MORNING,   MAY  £2,   1897. 


COMMENCEMENT  AT  PERKINS. 

No  anniversary  is  more  cordially  wel- 
comed by  the  people  of  Boston  and  this 
vicinity  than  that  of  the  Perkins  Insti- 
tution and  Massachusetts  School  for  the 
Blind,  and  one  of  the  chief  attractions 
on  the  occasion  is  the  opportunity  which 
is  afforded  to  see  the  work  of  the  kinder- 
garten children  in  clay  modelling,  in  song 
and  game  and  the  pleasing  performance 
of  the  kinderorchestra, 

Many  persons  have  watched  with  deep 
interest  the  progress  of  Tommy  Stringer, 
and  to  not  a  few  it  will  be  a  source  of 
gratification  to  see  the  piece  of  sloyd 
work  which   he   is   to   make   and    to   hear 


COMMENCEMENT  EXERCISES. 
TRULY  enlivening  event,  and 
oue  of  the  nort  lo  spur  the 
beholder  into  fresh  activity  and 
renewed  aspiration,  is  the  Commence- 
ment of  the  Perkins  Institution  and 
Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind. 
The  manner  in  which  the  pupils  >>t 
that  insLiluliou  and  at  the  kindeigar- 
ten  have  met  and  mastered  some  of 
the  asperities  of  life,  commends  itself 
to  every  thinking  and  broad  minded 
person  who  has  had  a  chance  to  see 
somethiug  of  the  system  of  education 
pursued  among  the  blind  in  this  vicin- 

ity. 

At  the  commencement  occasion  this 
year  to  be  held  in  Boston  Theatre, 
Juue  1,  at  3  p.  m.,  here  are  going  to 
be  some  features  worth  seeing.  From 
first  to  last  the  occasion  will  be  highly  j 
entertaining,  both  the  pupils  from  the 
kindergarten  in  Jamaica  Plain  and 
from  the  parent  school  in  South  Bos- 
ton taking  part.  Tommy  Stringer 
will    have  something     to  sav    about  a 


sloyd  model   that  he     will  make,  ana 
Elizabeth  Robin    will    participate  in  a 
botanical    exercise.      Clay    modelling: 
by  the    kindergarten    children   and   a 
performance  by  the    kinder    orchestra 
are  features  promised  for  the  occasion. 
Rev.  Howard  N.    Brown  will  speak  on 
the    work  of    the    kindergarten,    and 
Dr.  Samuel  Eliot  will   confer  diplomas 
ou  the  graduates.      Educational   gym- 
nastics by  the  girls,  and  military   drill 
by  the  boys,  together    wiih    attractive 
musical  and  literary     selections,    will 
complete  a  programme    of    surpassing 
interest  and  unique  variety. 

Applications  for  tickets  should  be 
made  at  the  new  saiesro:m  of  the 
Iustitution  No.  39  Avon  place,  or 
addressed  to  M.  Aua^nos,  South  Bos- 
ton. No  tickets  will  be  required  for 
the  gallery  of  the  theatre,  10  which 
the  public  is  cordially  invited. 


BOSTON  HERALD. 


SATURDAY,  MAY  22,  1897. 


BLIND  CHILDREN'S  WORK. 

It  Will  Be  Shown  at  the  Commencement  Ex- 
ercises ofjlPerkins  Institution. 
Those  who  desire  to  secure  seats  in  the 
Boston   Theatre   on   the  occasion  of   the 
commencement  exercises  of  the  Perkins 
Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for 
the    Blind   should    make    application    for 
tickets  of  admission  to  Mr.  M.  Anagnoa, 
South  Boston,  or  at  the  new  salesroom, 
39  Avon  place.     The   exercises  are  to  be 
held  on  Tuesday,  June  1,  at  3  o'clock  P. 
M     and  will  consist  of  a  pleasing  pre- 
sentation of  literary  and  musical  selec- 
tions    which    have    been    arranged    to 
show   the  progress   of  the  pupils  in  the 
several  departments  of  the  school. 

In   order   that  those  who   are  present  , 
on  this  occasion  may  see  how  the  little 
blind   children   learn   by   doing,    a   class  I 
will  illustrate  the  "seasons"  by  song  and  j 
game  and  modelling  in  clay,  and  after- 
ward   Tommy    Stringer,    whose    aptness 
m  slovd I  work  is  remarkable,  will  explain 
™S»i   which  he   is  to  make.     Among 
fhmsub ec\s  to  be  presented  by  the  older 
nunils  is  to  be  an  exercise,  in  botany  on 
tvw?  morphology    of   the   leaf  by   a   class 
of  gSs^inrfuding  Elizabeth  Robin    who 
has  been  for  nearly  a  year  a  student  in 
the   oarent  school,   where  she  has  made 
exceUent     advancement     in     intellectual 
work      A  class  of  boys  will  perform  ex- 
periments  in  chemistry,   and  a  pleasing 
variTtv    of    musical    selections    will    be 
rendered  by  voices  in  chorus  singing  and 

bGove  Wolcott  will  be  present  on  this 
occasion  The  "Work  of  the  Kindergar- 
ten" Is  to  be  presented  In  an  address  by 
the  Rev.  Howard  N.  Brown,  and  the 
members  of  the  graduating  chass  will  re- 
ceive their  diplomas  from  Dr.  Samuel 
Eliot. 


Boston  Horanol 

lATURDftY,  MAY  22,  1897. 


PERKINS  INSTITUTION. 


Annual   E'xerciaea    to    Re   Held  in  the 
Boston  Theatre  June  1. 

Announcement  is  made  of  the  com- 
mencement exercises  of  the  Perkins 
institution  and  Massachusetts  School 
fpr  the  Blind  in  order  to  give  its  friends 

;a\n  opportunity  to  obtain  tickets.  The 
e-sj-ercises  are  to  take  place  on  Tuesday 
afj  ternoon  June  1,  at  3  o'clock.  The 
va  lue  of  kindergarten  training  for  the 
blj  nd  wiil  be  shown  in  the  performances 
o-fl  the  kindergarten  orchestra,  in  the 
a  in  clay  modeling  and  in  the 
so|  nga  and  games.  Tommy  Stringer,  who 
hi  is  been  advanced  to  primary  class 
vjork,  takes  a  deep  interest  in  sloyd, 
a]  id  he  will  show  a  model  and  explain 
ti.&way  in  which  he  made  it. 
(Rev.  Howard  N.  Brown  is  to  speak  on 
the  "Work  of  the  Kindergarten."  The 
sjacond   part   of    the   program'   provides 

■  ftir  exercises  by  the  pupils  of  the  parent 
school  and  will  include  music  by  the 
bJi  aid,  chorus  singing,  military  drill,  ed- 
uq  ational    gymnastics,     experiments     In 


of)  emistry,  and  a  lesson  on  the  mor- 
phology of  a  leaf  by  a  class  of  girls, 
IB  eluding  Elizabeth  Robin. 

'  Gov.  Wolcott  is  to  be  present  on  the 
oiccasion.  The  members  of  the  gradu- 
al ing  class  will  receive  their  diplomas 
it  om  Dr.  Samuel  EHot. 


SATURDAY,    MAY    22,    1897. 


Commencement   of  the  Perkins  Institution. 

It  is  announced  that  the  commencement 
of  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  will 
take  place  at  the  Boston  Theatre  on  Tues- 
day, June  1,  at  3  P.  M.  Dr.  Samuel  EUot 
will  preside.  The  programme  will  consist 
of  a  variety  of  choice  music,  schoolexer- 
cises,  educational  gymnastics  and  military 
drill,  an  illustration  of  the  seasons  by  the 
children,  together  with  a  practical  applica- 
tion of  sloyd  by  Tommy  Stringer,  who  is 
already  an  apt  pupil  in  this  line  of  study. 

To  the  many  who  have  contributed  to  the 
kindergarten  the  performance  of  these  chil- 
dren will  be  the  chief  attraction  and  will 
call  forth  the  deepest  interest.  The  mar- 
vellous growth  and  development  of  this 
school,  as  shown  in  the  ten  years  of  its  ex- 
istence, must  gladden  the  hearts  of  all  who 
have  had  a  share  in  tho  grand  work,  and 
inspire  many  others  to  aid  in  lifting,  the 
burden  of  its  present  needs  and  promoting 
its  further  enlargement  and  usefulness.  The 
occasion  will  be  honored  by  the  presence  of 
Governor  Wolcott,  and  Rev.  Howard  N. 
Brown  will  speak  on  the  work  of  the  kin- 
dergarten. Applications  for  tickets  should 
be  made  at  the  new  salesroom  of  the  in- 
stitution, No.  39  Avon  place,  or  addressed 
to  M.  Anagnos,  South  Boston.  The  public 
Is  cordially  invited  to  the  top  gallery  of  the 
theatre,  for  which  no  tickets  are  required. 
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MAY    22,   1897. 


PERKINS  INSTITUTION  COMMENCEMENT. 

The    pupils    of    the    Perkins    Institution 
and   of  the   Kindergarten     for     the   Blind 
have    continued   during   the   past   year   to 
maintain  that  same  steady  pace  of  prog- 
ress  which    has   enabled   them    to   accom- 
plish  so   much   in   the   past,   and  they  are 
prepared  to  stand  before  the  public  on  the 
commencement   stage  in   Boston   Theatre, 
Tuesday,   June  1,    with  the  object  of  pre- 
senting  a    chance    to    view   the    result    of 
their    labors.    This     year     the     exercises, 
which   are    to    begin   at   3   p.    m.,    will    in- 
clude  kindergarten    exhibitions  of   model- 
Ung  in  clay,   a  construction  and   explana- 
tion of  a  sloyd  model  by  Tommy  Stringer, 
music    by    the   Kinder    Orchestra   and    an 
address  on   the  work  of  the  kindergarten 
by  the  Rev.   Howard  N.  Brown.    The  old- 
er   boys    and    girls    at    the    institution    in 
South   Boston   are   also  preparing  various 
exercises  of  a  literary,  musical  and  gym- 
nastic  nature,    Elizabeth    Robin     being   a 
member  of  a  class  of  girls    who  will  show 
something    that   they    have  learned   about 
botany.    The    boys    will    go    through    the 
movements  of  military  drill  and  the  girls 
will  perform  a  series  of   educational  gym- 
nastics. . 
Governor  Wolcott   will  be  an  interested 
spectator,  and   Dr.   Samuel  Eliot  will  pre- 
side   and    confer    diplomas    on    the    grad- 
uating class. 
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SATURDAY.    MAY  22.   1897. 

ALL  BY  JTHE  BLIND. 

Commencement     Exercises     Will     be 
Held  in  Boston  Theatre,  Thurs- 
day, June  1. 

An  early  application  for  tickets  of  ad- 
mission should  be  made  to  Mr.  M.  Anag- 
nos, South  Boston,  or  at  the  new  sales- 
room, No.  39  Avon  place,  by  all  who  de- 
sire to  obtain  seats  In  Boston  Theatre  on 
the  occasion  of  the  commencement  exer- 
cises of  Perkins  Institution  and  .Massa- 
chusetts School  for  the  Blind,  which  will 
take  place  on  Tuesday  afternoon,  June  1, 
at  3  o'clock.  .__ 

The  first  part  o?  the  hour  is  to  be  given 

up  to   the   kindergarten   children,    who    oy 

I  modelling  in  clay,  bv  same  and  song,  will 
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illustrate  the  "Seasons."  The  perform- 
ance of  the  kinder  orchestra  is  always  a 
pleasing  feature  o  fthese  exercises,  and  it 
is  arranged  to  foliow  an  exercise  which 
will  be  conducted  by  Tommy  Stringer, 
who  is  to  show  what  he  has  accomplished 
in  Sloyd.  Rev.  Howard  N.  Brown  will 
speak  on  the  "Work  of  the  Kindergarten." 

Exercises  in  educational  gymnastics,  in 
military  drill,  fn  chemistry,  by  a  class  of 
boys  and  in  botany  by  a  class  of  girls,  in- 
cluding Elizabeth  Robin,  together  with  a 
number  of  musical  selections,  will  serve  to 
show  the  work  of  the  older  pupils. 

Governor  Wolcott  will  be  present  on  the 
occasion.  The  graduates  will  receive  their 
diplomas  at  the  hand  of  Dr.  Samuel  Eliot. 
No  tickets  are  required  for  the  top  gallery 
of  the  theatre,  to  which  the  public  is  cor- 
dially Invited. 
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BOSTON,    SATURDAY,   MAY    22,    1897. 


■  To  see  the  kindergarten  children  at 
their  work  and  play  in  connection  with  the 
annual  commencement  exercises  of  the  Per 
kins  Institution  and  Massachusett  School  for 
the  Blind,  is  to  witness  a  performance  of  rare 
excellence.  The  modelling  in  clay,  the  song, 
the  game,  will  form  one  of  the  attractive 
features  of  the  exercises,  while  a  deep  interest 
will  be  felt  in  the  work  of  Tommy  Stringer,  as 
he  will  make  a  model  in  slovd  and  explain  it. 
After  the  address  on  the  "Work  of  the  Kin- 
dergarten," which  is  to  be  given  by  the  Rev. 
Howard  N.  Brown,  the  pupils  of  the  parent 
school  will  take  part  in  literary  and  musical 
exercises.  Morphology  of  a  leaf  will  be  pre- 
sented by  a  class  of  girls  including  Willie  Eliza- 
beth Robin,  and  experiments  in  chemistry  will 
be  made  by  boys  of  the  graduation  class.  All 
who  desire  seats  in  Boston  Theatre  on  the 
afternoon  of  Tuesday  June  1,  in  order  to  wit- 
ness these  exercises  should  make  application 
to  Mr.  M.  Anagnos,  South  Boston,  or  at  the 
salesroom  39  Avon  place.  No  tickets  are 
required  for  the  gallery  of  the  theatre  to  which 
the  public  is  cordially  invited.  Governor 
Wolcott  is  to  be  present  on  the  occasion. 
The  graduates  will  receive  their  diplomas  at 
the  hand  of  Dr.  Samuel  Eliot. 
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BOSTON,  SUNDAY.  MAY  23, 1897. 


PERKINS       INSTITUTION       FOR      THE 
BLIND. 

The    Commencement    Exercises    Will    be 
Held  at  the  Boston  Theatre,  June  1. 

Inspiring  and  instructive  are  adjectives 
which  convey  sjrikingly  an  idea  of  the  dignity 
and  impressiveness  of  the  exercises  which, 
shaped  by  loving  labor  and  helping  hands,  the 
pupils  of  the  Perkins  Institution  lor  the  Blind 
have  promised  to  give  at  their  next  Annual 
commeccement  on  Tuesday,  Jane  1,  at  3  p.  m., 
in  Boston  theatre. 

As  a  captivating  arijunet  the   work   of   the 
kindergarten  will  be  delightfully  represented 
by  modelling  in  clay,  games,  and  songs,  illns-  : 
trating  the  seasons.    Tommy  Stringer  is  one  ol  I 
the  children  who  will   take   part   in  the  exer- j 
ci8es.    With   an   explanation   of    a  model   in 
sloyd   by  this  ingenious   boy,   a   performance 
from  the  kinder  orchestra,  and   an  address  on 
the  work  of  the  infant  BChool   by  the  Rev. 
HowardN.Brown.it  is   believed   that   many 
new  friends  will  be  gained  for  the  education  of 
the  little  blind  children. 

The  boys  and  gi-ls  at  the  Iustitution  in  South 
Boston  will  show,  ihroi-gh  t'.e  medium  of  en- 
tertaining musical  and  literary  exercises,  a 
concep  ion  of  whatever  makes  for  the  endow- 
ment of  the  intellectual  and  aesthetic  powers 
Elizabeth  Robin  will  participate  in  an  exer- 
cise in  botany.  After  an  exhibition  in  educa- 
tional gymnastics  by  the  girlu  and  military 
drill  by  the  boys,  an  exercise  in  chemistry  and 
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a  chorus  for  female  voices,  the  presentation  of 
diplomas  to  the  graduating  class  by  Or.  Sam- 
uel Eliot  will  take  place.  Governor  Wolcott 
will  be  present. 

Tickets  for  reserved  seats  may  be  obtained  at 
the  new  salesroom  of  the  institution,  39  Avou 
place,  or  of  M.  Anagnos,  South  Boston.  No 
tickets  are  n  quired  for  the  top  gallery  of  the 
theatre,  to  which  the  public  is  cordially  in- 
vited. 


KINDERGARTEN  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

M.  Anagnos,  the  director  of  the  Kindergarten 
for  the  Blind  iat  Jamaica  Plain,  makes  the 
following  earnest  appeal  to  the  annual  sub- 
scribers; 

Next  to  the  yearly  income  of  the  endowment 
fund,  the  annual  subscriptions  to  the  Kinder- 
garten form  a  most  valuable  factor  in  its  finan- 
cial status.    The   money  received  from  this 
source,  supplying  as  it  does  not    an  insignifi- 
cant part  of  the  current  expenses,  is  of  the  ut- 
most importance  not  only  to  the  welfare  and 
growth  of  the  infant  institution  but  to  its  very 
existence.    Indeed,  without  this  aid  the  benef- 
icent work  of  the    school    cannot   possibly  be 
carried  on  in  its  integrity  and  present  effi- 
ciency.   In  view  of  these  facts,  it  is  with  keen 
regret,  that  we  are  obliged  to  state  that  tht> 
total  amount  of  money  thus  far  received  from 
regular  contributions  is  more  than  one  thous- 
and dollars  less  than  that  obtained  during  the 
preceding  year.    This  shrinkage  is  most  un- 
welcome and  discouraging,  and  we  must  look 
to  the  loyal  friends  and  generous  helpers  of 
the  little  sightless  children  for  substantial  as- 
sistance and  relief.    Hen  38  we  appeal  to  them, 
most  earnestly  asking  not  only  for  larger  gifts 
but  for  a  great  increase  in  the  number  of  an- 
nual subscribers.    ShalUit  not  be  that  from 
this  time  onward  those  of  our  fellow  citizens 
who  take  an  active  interest  in  the  amelioration 
of  the  condition  of  the  blind  will  not    stop 
sending  their  donations  until  the  kindergarten  ' 
is  placed  on  a  firm  financial  foundation? 
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SUNDAY  MORNING.   MAY  23,  1897. 

The  announcement,  that  the  annual  commence- 
ment exercises  of  the  Perkins  Institution  and  of 
the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind  are  soon  to  be  held, 
is  received  with  pleasure  by  those  who  take  a  deep 
interest  in  the  success  of  the  work  of  these  schools. 
Some  of  the  results  of  the  system  of  education  pur- 
sued among  the  pupils  at  South  Boston  and  Jamai- 
ca Plain  will  be  apparent  at  .the  coining  commence- 
ment occasion,  to  be  held  on  Tuesday,  June  1, 
at  3  p.  m.,  in  Boston  Theatre,  at  which  Governor 
Wolcott  is  to  be  present.  Dr.  Samuel  Eliot  will  pre- 
side and  confer  diplomas  on  the  members  of  the 
graduating  class  .  The  k  indergarten  children  will 
display  their  skill  in  games,  modelling  in  clay  and 
songs.  Tommy  Stringer  will  make  and  explain  a 
model  in  sloyd,  something  for  which  he  has  shown 
great  aptitude.  The  little  orchestra  will  furnish  a 
musical  selection,  and  the  Rev.  Howard  N.  Brown 
will  speak  on  the  work  of  the  kindergarten.  The 
pupils  of  the  present  school  at  South  Boston  will 
participate  in  literary,  musical  and  gymnastic  per- 
formances, ths  boys  having  a  military  drill  and  a 
chemistry  exercise  in  preparation,  and  the  girls 
educational  gymnastics  and  botany.  Elizabeth 
Robin  will  take  part  in  the  latter  exercise.  Tickets 
for  reserved  seats  may  be  obtained  at  the  new  sales- 
room of  the  institution,  No.  39  Avon  place,  or  of 
Mr.  Anagnos,  South  Boston.  No  tickets  are  re- 
quired for  the  top  gallery  of  the  theatre,  to  which 
the  public  is  cordiall)  invited. 


JULIA  WARD  HOWE'S  BIRTHDAY. 


She  Is  Seventy-Eight  Years  Today  and 
Will  Make  Two  Addresses  This  Even- 
ing.   

Today  is  the  seventy-eight  birthday  of 
the  most  wonderful  Bostonlan  of  this  won- 
derful century,  and  at  the  home  of  Mrs. 
Julia  Ward  Howe  on  Beacon  street  congrat- 
ulations and  flowers  are  being  received  by 
the  venerable  lady,  whb,  in  spite  of  her 
age,  the  bad  weather,  and  a  painful  rheu- 
matic lameness,  will  this  evening  make  two 
important  speeches.  If  any  modern  woman 
might  be  said  to  have  discovered  the  secret 
of  tremendous  energy  at  an  advanced  age, 
that  woman  Is  Mrs.  Howe.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  in  this  connection  that  she  is  only 
three  days  younger  than  Queen  Victoria, 
with  whom  alone  she  Is  camparable  in  this 
respect.  Mrs.  Howe's  health  is  excellent, 
but  for  several  years  she  has  suffered  at 
times  with  lameness  which  hinders  her  in 
getting  about.  In  spite  of  all  this,  however, 
she  expects  to  keep  her  appointments  to- 
night and  dine  at  the  Unitarian  Festival  In 
Music  Hall,  going  on  after  her  speech  to  the 
banquet  of  the  Woman's  Suffrage  Associa- 
tion at  the  Vendome,  where  she  will  also 
moke  an  address. 

Perhaps  the  most  touching  of  the  many 
flowers  sent  in  by  friends  was  a  big  bunch 
of  buttercups  and  daisies  from  the  littl* 
blind  children  at  the  Perkins  Institution. 
Miss  Agnes  Irwin,  dean  of  Radcliffe  College, 
sent  a  beautiful  bouquet,  and  from  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Gulesian  came  pretty  roses  with  this 
Inscription:  "We  send  you  greetings,  and 
hope  that  you  may  live  to  see  the  liberation 
of  Armenia  and  Crete."  Mrs.  Howe,  by- 
the-by,  has  been  the  means  of  sending  to 
the  Greek  Women's  Union  about  $800.  Yes- 
terday she  received  from  Madame  Grlva, 
the  head  of  the  Union  at  Athens,  a  cable- 
gram expressing  deep  gratitude.  Mrs. 
Florence  Howe  Hall  is  the  only  one  of  Mrs. 
Howe's  daughters  with  her  at  present. 
Mrs.  Hall  is  staying  in  Boston  for  a  few 
weeks,  giving  a  series  of  lectures. 


FRIDAY,    MAY    28,    1807. 


SLOYD  WORK  EXHIBITED. 


Many  Visitors  Take  the  Opportunity  to 
Examine  What  Has  Been  Accomplished 
at  the  Sloyd  Training  School  on  North  | 
Bennet  Street— Many  Remarkable  and 
Interesting  Exhibits— A  Sloyd  Class  at 
Work.  

To  the  average  mind  the  word  "Sloyd" 
conveys,  if  indeed  it  conveys  anything  at 
all,  an  impression  of  a  lot  of  set  models, 
with  perhaps  a  faint  idea  of  what  they 
mean.  Probably  those  visitors  who  spent 
an  hour  or  two  on  the  upper  floor  of  30 
North  Bennett  street  this  morning  carried 
away  impressions  considerably  wider  in 
their  scope.  Today  is  visitors'  day  at  the 
Sloyd  Training  School,  ariyi  many  persons 
interested  in  the  work  availed  themselves 
of  the  opportunity  to  Inspect  the  school 
and  see  the  classes  actually  at  their  tasks. 
Gustaf  Lrason  and  his  assistants  guided 
the  visitors  through  the  various  rooms  and 
explained  carefully  and  systematically 
everything  in  connection  with  the  work 
of  the  school.  The  inspection  was  system- 
atic, too,  and  the  visitor,  after  registering, 
started  at  the  beginning  and  was  con- 
ducted by  Miss  White  through  the  various 
steps  and  courses  of  instruction.  Beginning 
at  the  office,  which,  by  the  way,  contains 
not  the  least  interesting  of  the  exhibits,  the 
first  division  is  devoted  to  the  original 
models  by  normal  students.  Here  also  are 
the  educational  periodicals,  pictures  of  the* 
various  courses  In  the  past  and  present, 
drawing  outfit,  working  drawings  and  pro- 
jections,   and    a    selected    library    of    peda- 


gogical literature  and  text-books.  At  on« 
side  of  the  office  a  space  is  set  aside  fo* 
the  various  models.  These  include  modi* 
fled  Sloyd  models  for  Upper  gramma! 
grades,  and  a  normal  course  of  thlrty-ons 
models  Illustrative  of  a  woman's  first  wor(j 
with  tools.  There-  is  a  normal  course  o( 
models  from  Naas,  Sweden.  Other  Inter- 
esting courses  exemplified  by  various  mom 
els  are  exhibited  here. 

To  the  student  of  the  child  mind  theri 
is  one  exhibit^  that  cannot  fall  to  be  Q] 
more  than  passing  Interest.  It  contain! 
specimens  of  spontaneous  creations  In 
wood  by  very  young  children.  They  hav» 
been  collected  here,  there  and  everywhere! 
and  in  these  crude  bits  of  wood  the  creas 
lve  instinct  In  the  very  young  Is  man! 
fested.  One  little  Italian  lad  construct*! 
an  elaborate  marionette,  that  Is  a  vert 
creditable  piece  of  work.  As  Mr.  LarssoB 
says:  "Sloyd  does  not  stand  for  a  fixes 
course  of  models  or  exercises,  but  Is  1 
growth.  It  necessitates  a  constant  studj 
of  existing  needs  and  readiness  to  adapt 
tools,  materials  and  objects  to  such  needsJ 
This  is  shown  in  an  exhibition  devoted  tJ 
discarded  models  made  and  used  at  tin 
school  during  the  last  nine  years,  and 
which  have  been  discarded  or  replaced  n 
models  better  adapted  to  educational  re- 
■  quirements. 

From  a  room  beyond  the  tap  of  hammeij 
and  the  burr  and  buzz  of  many  saws  made 
a  cheery  din.  Here  the  visitor  was  intrai 
duced  to  the  normal  department,  where  I 
class  of  a  score  of  men  and  women  wetj 
busily  engaged  In  the  grammar  school 
course.  In  this  room  the  exhibits  begtt 
with  a  series  of  pictures.  These  are  J 
show  the  attention  given  to  physical  de- 
velopment In  Sloyd.  Drawings  and  studlej 
from  life  give  the  wrong  positions  In  work- 
ing and  the  evil  conditions  resulting  theri 
from.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  Slojfll 
benches  are  made  adjustable  and  exercises, 
tools  and  material  are  selected  with  speclfl 
reference  to  physical  well-being.  Then 
again,  when  several  uses  of  a  tool  are  p<* 
slble,  that  one  is  selected  by  the  Sloyd 
teacher  which  Is  the  most  hygienic.  Fo> 
lowing  come  exercises  showing  the  evoltt> 
tlon  of  the  first  six  models  and  models  of 
the    normal    course. 

In  the  high  school  department  Is  an  e» 
hlblt  of  the  work  of  a  class  of  Latin  schof 
boys  who  came  to  the  school  twice  a 
of  their  own  volition.    Here  also  Is  a  unlqi* 
and    wonderful    exhibit.     In    one    corner 
a  little  bench  on  the  top  of  which  is  spr 
out  the  work  of  that  wonderful  little 
dumb  and   blind   boy,   Tommy   Stringer, 
shows  a  remarkable  development   In   SloyJ 
work,    beginning   with   a    crude    little    fool- 
rest    and   ending   with   a    fine    bit    of   wort 
In    the    shape    of    a    box,    which    would   \ 
most  creditable   In   a   boy   possessed   of  4 
his  faculties.    In  the  words  of  Mr.   Larssoll 
the  exhibition  Is  intended  to  show  the  edu- 
cational features  of  the  Sloyd  work  rath* 
than  any  particular  skill. 
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BOSTON.  SUNDAY,  MAY  30. 1897. 


The  commencement  exercises  of  the  Perkins 
Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for  the 
Blind,  will  be  held  in  the  Boston  [theatre  next 
Tuesday  at  3  p.  m„  Samuel  Eliot,  LL.  D.,  prr 
siding.  Governor  Walcott  will  be  present 
Tickets  for  reserved  seats  may  be  obtained! 
the  new  salesroom  of  the  institution,  39  A  vol 
place,  or  of  M.  Anagnos,  South  Boston.  SI 
tickets  are  required  for  the  top  gallery  of  M 
theatre,  to  which  the  public  rare  cordially  I* 
vited. 
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WEDNESDAY,    JUNE    2,    1897. 


BLIND  PUPILS'  COMMENCEMENT. 


Annual  Exercises  of  the  Perkins  Insti- 
tution and  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind 
Held  in  the  Boston  Theatre. 


Although  the  day  was  cold  and,  for  the 
time  being,  cloudy  outside  the  Boston  The- 
atre, yesterday  afternoon,  inside  it  .was 
bright  and  cheerful  with  the  sunshine  of  a 
hundred  (more  or  less)  of  the  boys  and  girls 
from  the  Perkins  Institution  and  the  Kin- 
dergarten for  the  Blind,  who  had  assembled 
for  their  annual  commencement  exercises. 
As  usual,  the  theatre  was  filled  from  pit  to 
dome  and  there  were  a  number  of  distin- 
guished men  on  the  platform,  including 
Governor  Wolcott. 

Dr.  Samuel  Eliot  presided,  and  after  the 
school  band  had  played  an  overture  from 
"The  Magic  Flute,"  he  spoke  the  words  of 
welcome  for  the  school.  "We  have  gone 
through  the  last  year  much  as  for  many  years 
before,"  he  said.  "We  have  gone  on  with 
the  purpose  we  have  had  from  the  begin- 
ning; that  of  educating,  not  only  the  blind, 
under  the  grace  of  God,  but  of  influencing 
for  the  better  everyone  who  comes  in  touch 
with  our  work." 

The  first  exercise  of  the  afternoon's  pro- 
gramme was  given  by  five  little  children 
from  the  kindergarten,  including  Tommy 
Stringer.  While  they  were  preparing  their 
little  models,  however  a  plea  was  made  in 
their  behalf  by  Rev.  Howard  N.  Brown.  In 
part  he  said: 

"If  we  ask  ourselves  who  in  this  age 
stand  as  the  highest  representatives  of  the 
age,  it  is  certain  the  popular  voice  would 
not  be  able  to  give  them.  More  than  once 
it  has  happened,  as  happened  among  South- 
ern troops  who  buried  a  white  officer  with 
the  men  that  fell  around  him,  never  dream- 
ing that  their  chance  to  be  identified  with  a 
famous  hero  had  come  in  this  burial  of  one 
whom  they  thought  they  were  committing 
to  oblivion.  The  names  to  go  down  will  be 
the  great  names  of  those  who  are  today 
doing  this  great  work  along  educational 
lines.  There  is  no  greater  than  he  who 
opened  the  eyes  of  Laura  Bridgman  and  laid 
the  foundations  of  this  great  work  in  Bos- 
ton. 

"The  passion  of  the  coming  age  will  be 
philanthropy.  Railroads  and  telegraph  are 
worth  nothing  without  intelligent  adapta- 
tion, and  the  development  of  the  public  in- 
telligence. This  work  of  educating  the  blind 
is  along  the  greatest  lines  of  modern  phil- 
anthropy, and  those  who  help  it  along  are 
among  the  greatest  benefactors  of  the  age. 
The  man  or  woman  who  takes  one  of  these 
darkened  children,  perhaps  speechless  as 
well  as  blind,  and  brings  him  out  into  the 
light  of  human  knowledge  contributes  un- 
told wealth  to  the  economy  of  the  world. 
Men  are  already  challenging  the  flight  of  the 
birds  and  preparing  to  navigate  the  air. 
This  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind  is  equally 
remarkable  as  a  means  of  development. 

"Ail  the  kindergarten  can  do  for  the  ordi- 
nary child,  and  much  more,  it  does  for  the 
blind.  If  it  quickens  the  observation  for  the 
seeing  child,  how  much  more  does  it  do  for 
those  who  have  only  the  inward  sight  to 
guide  them.  It  develops  their  moral  sense 
and  turns  their  amusements  to  instructive 
ends.  It  educates  the  children  who  are 
debarred  from  ordinary  games.  Every  citi- 
zen should  take  an  interest  In  this  work 
and  aid  It  by  as  substantial  contributions 
as  he  can  afford.  God  knows  It  Is  enough 
If  these  children  were  the  only  ones  to  be 
considered;  but  there  are  many,  many 
others  who  need  these  opportunities,  and 
who  cannot  yet  have  them.  There  are  hun- 
dreds of  other  sightless  children  waiting 
for  tjhe  chance  which  this  school  offers. 
The  quality  of  mercy  blesses  him  who  gives. 
No  other  human  happiness  is  perhaps  so 
keen  as  that  felt  by  a  darkened  mind  that 
is  enabled  to  see  by  an  inner  vision  some 
glimpse  of  the  wonder  and  beauty  of  the 
world  from  which  they  have  been  shut  out. 
If  any  present  have  come  from  curiosity, 
let  them  consider  this  exhibition  as  merely 
an   appeal   for   help   and   sympathy,    rather 


than  as  an  exhibition  for  the  amusement  of 
the  public." 

During  Mr.  Brown's  address  the  children 
had  been  earnestly  at  work,  and  the  sound 
of  Tommy's  little  hammer  sounded  as  strong 
and  true  as  a  seeing  and  hearing  boy  could 
have  made  it.  They  sang  a  little  spring 
song,  to  begin  with  and  then  a  little  girl 
gave  a  description  of  the  way  a  seed 
sprouts,  buds  and  blossoms,  and  showed  a 
model  of  a  morning-glory  plant.  Between 
each  child's  talk,  the  other  little  children 
played  a  "ring-round-rosy,"  and  sang  a 
verse  with  the  refrain,  "We  love  to  go  a- 
roving."  The  second  girl  showed  a  model 
of  the  butterfly  to  represent  the  summer, 
and  the  third  held  up  an  acorn,  with  leaves, 
suggesting  autumn.  The  last  of  the  quar- 
tet showed  a  winter-sparrow,  and  a  slightly 
larger  boy  then  interpreted  for  Tommy 
Stringer  something  as  follows: 

"When  the  cold  storms  of  winter  come, 
the  sparrow  wants  a  shelter  to  hide  in.  1 
have  made  a  tiny  house  for  him  to  live  In 
among  the  holly-leaves." 

The  box  which  Tommy  held  up  would  do 
credit  to  a  much  bigger  boy  in  any  of  the 
manual  training  schools.  The  children  fol- 
lowed this  exercise  with  songs,  entitled 
"Butterflies,"  "Come  Little  Leaves"  and 
"Chilly  Little  Chickadees,"  during  which 
they  ran  about  the  stag*  in  imitation  of 
butterflies,  leaves  and  birds,  In  a  way  that 
made  it  difficult  for  one  who  has  never  seen 
these  children  to  believe  that  they  were 
blind.  Surely  birds  and  butterflies  never 
seemed  brighter  or  happier. 

At  the  close  Dr.  Eliot  led  Tommy  Stringer 
forward  and  gave  some  account  of  his 
training.  He  told  how  Tommy  came  here 
a  few  years  ago,  no  more  than  a  lump  of 
human  clay,  a  waif  or  stray,  so  unman- 
ageable that  he  could  not  be  kept  on  the 
lap,  and  then  told  of  Bishop  Brooke's  In- 
terest in  this  boy.  He  showed  once  more 
the  box,  saying,  "I  could  not  bear  that  the 
afternoon  should  pass  without  you  knowing 
what  this  boy  has  done,  and  what  he  can 
do  in  the  sloyd  work  of  the  kindergarten." 

The  orchestra  then  gave  a  specimen  of 
their  remarkable  work  with  their  little  in- 
struments, and  then  the  older  pupils  took 
up  the  programme. 

A  class  of  three  girls  gave  "The  Morphol- 
ogy of  the  Leaf,"  proving  that  blindness  is 
no  real  bar  to  a  knowledge  of  botany.  An 
interesting  feature  of  this  exorcise  was  the 
fact  t?mt  one  of  the  girls  was  Willie  Robin, 
who,  as  Dr.  Eliot  explained,  is  totally  blind, 
and  "was  once  deaf  and  dumb."  Through 
her  next-door  neighbor  she  analyzed  a 
water-lily  with  careful  attention  to  the 
minutest  detail.  Willie  has  grown  Into  a 
beautiful  as  well  as  an  intelligent  girl,  her 
face  having  a  sort  of  spiritual  beauty  rare, 
even  with  the  blind.  When  these  girls  had 
finished,  Henry  Mozcalous,  who  has  a  mog- 
nificent  bass  voice,  sang-,  "Why  Do  the  Na- 
tions Rage?"  with  fine  effect,  and  the  usual 
educational  gymnastic  exercises  followed. 
This  was  given  by  ten  girls;  and  a  class  of 
boys  gave  a  military  drill  which,  as  hap- 
pens every  year,  astonished  even  these  who 
arc  familiar  with  the  accuracy  of  their 
work  in  this  particular  branch.  Generals 
Guild  and  Appleton,  of  the  governor's  staff, 
watched  this  exercise  with  the  deepest  in- 
terest and   repeatedly  led   in   the  applause. 

A  class  of  boys  then  gave  an  exercise  in 
chemistry,  which  treated  of  explosives  and 
Included  several  experiments,  which  more 
or  less  startled  the  audience,  after  which 
the  girls' sang  in  chorus,  "The  Tempest,"  by 
Campana,  and  Dr.  Eliot  presented  diplomas 
to  William  Henry  McCarthy.  Thomas  Fran- 
cis Rochforcl  and  James  Augustus  Wilklns, 
accompanying  the  action  with  some  excel- 
lent advice,  congratulating  them  on  the 
presence  not  only  of  the  large  audience, 
but  of  the  head  of  the  Commonwealth,  Gov- 
ernor 'Wolcott.  He  urged  them  to  live  nobly 
and  worthily  and  to  become  helpers  of  all 
that  is  good  as  long  as  they  lived.  The  ex-/ 
ercises  closed  with  a  chorus  for  mixed 
voices,   "Wake  to  the  Hunting." 

The  exercises  emphasized  once  more  the 
wonderful  work  of  this  most  worthy  of 
Massachusetts  institutions,  and  enforced 
iln  the  need  of  support  and  aid  in  that 
work.  Perkins  Institution  is  on  a  substan- 
tial basis,  but  the  Kindergarten  for  the 
Blind,  which  is  so  necossary  a  foundation 
for  the  work  of  the  older  school,  is  not  yet 
in  a  posll  re   its  supporters  need  not 

ask    flnancl  >1  re    is   an   en- 

dowment   fun  icrlp- 

i  form  ;s  most  valuable  factor  in  carry- 
ing on  its  annur.l  expenses.     Unfortunately 


|  tfits  necessary  sum  has  fallen  off  more  than 
$1000  this  year,  and  the  need  is  imperative 
that  all  friends  of  the  little  sightless  chil- 
dren should  come  to  their  relief.  Then-  is 
already  a  long  list  of  annual  subscribers, 
but  too  many  prominent  names  are  absent 
from  it  this  year. 

The  teachers,  from  Mr.  Anagnos  down, 
are  doing  a  splendid  work.  Shall  it  be  in 
vain  that  they  ask  further  help?  Will  not 
every  one  who  U.kes  an  interest  in  the 
amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  blind  ' 
respond  to  the  invitation  to  become  an  an- 
nual subscriber,  and  send  his  or  her  name, 
with  such  sums  as  can  be  afforded,  to  Mr. 
Anagnos  or  to  the  treasurer,  Mr.  Edward 
Jackson?  H.  M.  W. 


The  "moral  sunshine"  which  radiates 
from  the  blind  was  never  more  cheerily  in 
evidence  than  at  the  graduation  exercises 
of  Perkins  Institution  at  the  Boston  Theatre 
yesterday.  The  spiritual  pleasantness  of 
the  blind  has  been  a  perennial  wonder  to 
seeing  people,  even  when  the  blind  are  sur- 
rounded by  less  fortunate  conditions  than 
the  State  makes  possible  for  boys  and  girls 
at  Perkins  Institution  and  the  kindness  of 
individuals  (may  it  be  multiplied  in  immedi- 
ate and  needed  gifts  and  subscriptions!)  at 
the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind.  There  were 
no  essays  or  theses  or  abstractions  of  any 
sort  at  the  exercises  yesterday.  The  three 
graduating  young  men,  In  their  chemistry 
demonstrations,  as  well  as  the  "least  ones" 
of  the  Kindergarten,  in  their  pretty  model- 
ling, Illustrated  their  knowledge  practically 
and  objectively,  showing  the  processes  of  its 
acquirement  to  the  vast  audience  that 
crowded  the  theatre,  to  Governor  Wolcott 
and  two  officers  of  his  staff,  and  to  the  other 
guests  on  the  platform.  Dr.  Eliot  and  Rev. 
Howard  Brown  spoke  for  the  blind;  Tommy 
Stringer,  by  his  sloyd  bird-house,  showed 
how  he  is  progressing,  and  Willie  Robin, 
deaf  as  well  as  blind,  demonstrated  in  the 
botany  class,  with  other  girls,  how  simply 
and  consistently  her  education  is  being  car- 
ried on.  And  while  teachers  directed  class 
exercises  or  gymnastic  or  military  exercises, 
the  quiet,  strong  personality  of  Mr.  Anag- 
nos, the  director,  appeared  silently  as  the 
directing  force  of  nil  that  Is  being  accom- 
plished for  the  blind  here  in  Boston,  where 
opportunities,  methods  and  practice  are  in 
advance  of  all  other  similar  institutions  lit 
the  world.  __»—■"""'""'' 
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WEDNESDAY,  JUNE  2,  1897. 


BLINDJALENT. 

Commencement   of   Per- 
kins  Institution. 


Exercises   Were  of   a    Truly 
Remarkable  Character. 


Diplomas  Were    Presented   tol 
Three  Graduates. 


His  Excellency  Gov.  Wolcott,  with. 
Gen.  Curtis  Guild,  Jr.,  and  Col.  Jas. 
L.  Carter,  members  of  his  staff,  at- 
tended the  annual  Commencement  ex- 
ercises of  the  Perkins  Institution  and 
Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind  at 
the  Boston  Theatre,  Tuesday  after- 
noon. The  Governor  and  his  escort 
occupied  seats  on  the  stage,  in  the 
company  of  a  number  of  well-known 
friends  of  the  school  over  which  Mr. 
Anagnos  presides.  The  theatre,  from 
orchestra  boxes  to  gallery,  was 
crowded. 

t  The  exercises  were  interesting,  In- 
structive, pathetic.  The  pupils  of  the 
school,  some  old,  the  majority  very! 
young,  sat  on  settees  in  the  rear  of 
the  stage.  The  girls  were  attractively,! 
though  plainly  dressed  in  white, 
adorned  with  pretty  ribbons,  arranged 
doubtless  by  their  own  hands.  All 
the  pupils  showed  an  intense  interest 
in  the  exercises.  Those  who  took  part 
were  all  Impatience  until  their  turn 
came,  all  enthusiasm  while  performing. 
The  excellence  and  thoroughness  of 
the  training  of  the  institution  was  illus- 
trated by  the  very  first  number,  the 
performance  by  the  school  orchestra 
of  the  overture  from  "The  Magic 
Flute."  An  ordinary  orchestra  would 
hesitate  before  essaying  to  play  such  a 
difficult  piece;  perhaps  the  orchestra 
would  quit.  But  these  boys  went 
through  it  bravely,  praiseworthily. 


Then  came  the  most  affecting  scene, 
the  little  boys  and  girls  of  the  kinder- 

farten,  tender  children,  with  sweet,  sad^ 
aces,  and  minds  in  the  bud,  just; 
breaking  into  beauty,  went  through, 
an  exercise  called  "The  Seasons."  There 
was  spring,  "The  Little  Plant;"  sum- 
mer, "Butterflies;"  autumn,  "Come, 
Little  Leaves;"  winter,  "Chilly  Little 
Chickadees"— pretty,  trifling  songs. 
Illustrating  clay  modeling  and  the 
games  of  the  children. 

This  was  followed  directly  by  an- 
other remarkable  example  of  the  in- 
fluence of  the  school,  a  bit  of  Sloyd 
work  by  Tommy  Stringer.  Two  years 
ago  this  little  boy  was  a  mere  embryo 
of  Intelligence.  He  seemed  unteach- 
able,  incorrigible.  Today  he  is  as  in- 
telligent as  most  boys  of  his  age- 
about  10  or  12— courteous,  studious  and 
curious  to  acquire  all  sorts  of  knowl- 
edge. Patience  and  diligence  and  care, 
have  molded  him.  Yesterday  he  made 
and  explained  a  wooden  model.  J 

There  was  a  brief  interruption,  while 
Rev.  Howard  N.  Brown,  rector  of 
King's  Chapel,  made  an  address  on  the 
work  of  the  kindergarten.  Next  to  the 
yearly  Income  of  the  endowment  fund, 
ihe  annual  subscriptions  to  the  kinder- 
garten form  the  most  valuable  factor 
in  its  financial  status.  The  total  amount 
contributed  during  the  last  year  was 
$1000  less  than  the  amount  of  the  pre- 
ceding year  Hence  it  was  necessary 
to  appeal,  hot  only  for  larger  gifts, 
but  also  for  an  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  annual  subscribers. 
*    *    * 

Three  girls  in  white,  one  dumb  and 
deaf  as  well  as  blind,  contributed  an 
essay  on  "The  Morphology  of  the  Leaf,' 
illustrating  their  botanical  knowledge 
with  flowers,  the  lily,  the  ivies  and  the 
rose.  Henry  Mozealous,  a  young  man' 
of  20,  sang  well  that  most  difficult  air 
from  the  "Messiah,"  "Why  Do  the  Na- 
tions?" He  stood  rigidly,  and  sang  Into 


Ihe  air,  but  his  vocalization  was  laud- 
able. A  class  of  girls  performed  gym- 
nastics, and  a  class  of  bovs  a  military 
drill.  Then  a  group  of  girls  sang  "The 
Tempest,"  a  beautiful  song  by  Cam- 
pana.  Their  voices  seemed  hard.  This 
is  a  peculiarity  of  the  blind.  Afterward) 
Dr.  Samuel  Eliot  presented  diplomas 
to  the  three  graduates,  William  Henry 
McCarthy,  Thomas  Francis  Rochford 
and  James  Augustus  Wilklns.  Then 
all  the  pupils  sang  "Wake  to  the  Hunt' 
lng."  That  was  the  close. 
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WEDNESDAY,  JUNE  2,  1897. 


GOV  WOLCOTT  PRESENT. 


Commencement  Exercises  of  the  Perkins 
Institution  and  Massachusetts  School 
for  the  Blind. 

The  commencement  exercises  of  the 
Perkins  institution  and  Massachusetts 
school  for  the  blind  attracted  a  large 
and  sympathetic  gathering  to  the  Bos- 
ton theater  yesterday  afternoon.  Sam- 
uel Eliot,  LL  D,  of  the  board  of  trus- 
tees presided,  and  Gov  Wolcott  and 
Gen  Curtis  Guild  Jr  and  Col  Carter  of  his 
staff  occupied  seats  on  the  platform. 

The  first  part  of  the  program  was 
given  up  largely  to  the  little  tots  from 
the  kindergarten  at  Jamaica  Plain,  100 
of  whom  were  on  the  platform,  making 
an  attractive  picture  in  their  holiday 
attire. 

After  an  overture  from  "The  Magic 
Flute,"  played  by  the  institution  band, 
Dr  Eliot  extended  a  cordial  greeting. 

"The  school,"  he  said,  "bids  you  wel- 
come and  is  glad  to  know  of  the  kindly 
feeling  which  this  large  attendance  in- 
dicates. We  have  gone  through  this 
year  with  very  few  changes,  always 
striving  for  the  same  end,  the  elevation, 
not  only  of  the  blind  but  of  all  pupils. 

"What  you  will  see  this  afternoon  is 
not  put  on  for  this  occasion,  but  runs 
like  a  thread  through  the  entire  fabric 
of  the  school." 

At  the  close  of  Dr  Eliot's  remarks  four 
little  tots  were  set  to  work  modeling  in 
clay  at  a  table  on  the  front  part  of  the 
stage,  while  Tommy  Stringer  stood  near 
by  finishing  a  model  in  sloyd.  While 
they  were  at  work  Rev  Howard  N. 
Brown  of  King's  chapel  made  an  ad- 
dress on  the  work  of  the  kindergarten 
and  an  appeal  for  its  support.  He  de- 
clared that  in  the  coming  age  the  pa- 
tient industry  that  gradually  found  a 
way  into  Laura  Bridgman's  darkened 
intellect  would  be  considered  a  greater 
achievement  than  any  of  our  wonderful 
scientific  inventions,  for  the  next  cen- 
tury is  to  be  characterized  by  a  passion 
for  philanthropy  as  this  has  been  by 
material  advancement. 

This  is  a  challenge  to  every  worker  In 
charity  and  reform.  If  one  who  has 
neither  hearing  nor  sight  can  be  so 
awakened '"and  lightened,  why  cannot 
others  be?  It  was  inevitable  that  as  this 
work  began  to  broaden  it  should  seize 
upon  the  kindergarten  as  a  means  of 
working.  One  of  the  first  uses  of  the 
kindergarten  is  to  quicken  the  powers 
of  observation.  This  is  especially  im- 
portant for  the  blind  children,  whose 
powers  are  so  limited.  Its  influence  upon 
their  moral  character  is  also  of  great 
value. 

The  little  children  having  finished 
their  modeling  explained  it  in  a  clear, 
intelligible  way  which  could  be  heard 
all  over  the  house.  The  first  little  girl 
described  the  growth  of  the  morning 
gloryt  the  second  one  the  butterfly,  one 
of  the  boys  leaves  and  nuts,  and  the 
other  the  sparrows.  Tommy  Stringer 
held  up  the  bird  box  which  he  had  made 
in  a  most  workmanlike  manner,  while 
one  of  his  companions  explained  what 
he  had  done.  Much  interest  was  shown 
In  the  blind  and  deaf  boy  as  he  bent 
over  his  work,  rubbing  the  wood  smooth 
with  sand  paper  and  driving  nails  as  ac- 
curately as  most  seeing  boys  of  his  age 
could. 

The  children  then  gave  several  charm- 
ing songs  and  games  and  this  was  fol- 
lowed by  music  by  the  "Kinder  orches- 
tra," made  up  of  boys,  the  youngest  of 
whom  did  not  look  to-  be  more  than  3 
years  oil. 

At  this  point  the  children  from  the 
kindergarten  withdrew  and  the  exer- 
cises were  taken  up  by  the  older  chil- 
dren. Three  young  girls  had  an  exer- 
in  botany,  one  of  them  being  M  rllie 
Robbin,  who,  like  Tommy  Stringer,  is 
both  deaf  and  blind.  She  analyzed  a 
flower,  speaking  into  the  hand  of  one  of 
the    o-thi -i  v.'iio    translated    her 

words   into   vocal   speech.    This    is    Wil- 
lie's first  year  out  of  the  kindergarten. 


A  gymnastic  drill  by  a  class  of  girls 
in  white  suits  with  red  sashes  and  a 
military  drill  by  a  class  of  boys  in  uni- 
form called  forth  enthusiastic  applause. 
The  three  graduates,  William  Henry 
McCarthy,  Thomas  Francis  Rochford 
and  James  Augustus  Wilkins,  gave  an 
exercise  in  chemistry,  with  experiments. 
There  was  a  vocal  solo  by  Henry  Meze- 
alous  and  a  chorus  for  mixed  voices. 

The  diplomas  were  presented  by  Dr 
Eliot,  with  a  few  words  of  congratula- 
tion and  affectionate  counsel  to  the 
graduates. 
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Commencement  Exercises  of  the 
Institutions  for  the  Blind, 


The  annual  commencement  exercises 
of  the  Perkins  Institution  and  Massa- 
chusetts School  for  the  Blind  were  held 
yesterday  afternoon  at  the  Boston  Thea- 
tre. 

The  entire  kindergarten,  numbering 
about  125  pupils,  was  seated  on  the  stage. 
The  occasion  was  gTaced  by  the  pres- 
ence of  Governor  Wolcott  and  Colonels 
Guild  and  Carter  of  the  staff.  At  the 
Governor's  request,  however,  he  was  not 
called  upon  to  speak.  The  programme 
opened  with  an  overture  by  the  school 
band,  the  children  playing  well  together, 
the  time  and  expression  being;  nearly  per- 
fect. 

The  Rev.  Samuel  Eliot,  D.  D.,  who  pre- 
sided, welcomed  the  larje  audience,  and 
thanked  it  in  a  few  words  for  their  in- 
terest manifested  in  the  welfare  of  the 
school  and  its  little  ones.  He  stated  that 
no  especial  features  had  been  Introduced 
In  the  exhibition,  which  embraced  only 
specimens  of  the  work  performed  daily 
in  the  institution.  He  closed  with  an  ex- 
pression of  gratitude  to  Mr.  Tompkins, 
through  whose  courtesy  the  use  of  the 
theatre  had  been  tendered. 

The  Rev.  Howard  N.  Brown,  pastor  of 
King's  Chapel,  followed  with  an  address 
on  the  work  done  by  the  kindergarten 
during    the   year. 

While  Mr.  Brown  was  speaking  four 
pretty  children  gave  an  exhibition  of 
clay  modelling,  representing  the  four 
seasons,  each  one  describing  the  particu- 
lar emblem  modelled. 

"A  Model  in  Sloyd,"  the  work  of  little 
Tommy  Stringer,  was  shown  to  the  au- 
dience by  Dr.  Eliot.  It  is  only  two  or 
three  years  ago  since  the  little  fellow  en- 
tered the  Institution,  with  mind  entirely  [ 
undeveloped,  but  he  has  become,  under 
the  training  of  the  teachers,  one  of  thej 
brightest  and  most  docile  pupils  in  the 
institution. 

Exercises  In  botany  followed,  and  then 
educational  gymnastics  by  the  girls,  and 
the  military  drill  by  a  class  of  boys.  In  | 
this  drill  the  young  men  went  through  j 
the  different  evolutions  with  remark- 
able precision  and  accuracy,  and  their 
efforts  were  heartily  applauded. 

An  exercise  In  chemistry  by  three  mem- 
bers of  the  graduating  class  came  next, 
and  after  6lnging  by  a  chorus  of  mixed 
voices,  the  exercises  closed  with  award- 
ing of  diplomas  to  William  Henry  Mc- 
Carthy, Thomas  Francis  Rochford  and 
James  Augustus  Wilkins. 
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BLIND  CHILDREN  AT  WORK. 


Commencement   Exercises    of 
Perkins  Institution. 


Marvellout    Facility    Shown     by     the 
Sightless  Little  Ones— Their  Aptness 
Appeals  to  the  Afore  Fortunate— 1>|. 
plomas  Presented  to   Three  Gradn- 
«se»  by  Dr.  Samuel  Eliot.    . 
The  exercises   which   marked   the   an- 
nual commencement  of  the  Perkins  In- 
stitution  and   Massachusetts   School   for 
the  Blind  were  held  in  the  Boston  The- 
atre yesterday  afternoon,   and  were  at- 
tended by  a  gathering  which   filled   the 
theatre. 

The  exercises  were  peculiar  in  charac- 
ter, and  remarkably  interesting,  consid- 
ering they  were  carried  out  by  blind 
children.  Mr.  M.  Anagnos,  superintend- 
ent of  the  institution,  was  in  charge,  as- 
sisted by  the  teachers  in  the  several  de- 
partments, and  Dr.  Samuel  Eliot  pre- 
sided. 

The  exercises  opened  with  a  selection 
by  ,  the  school  orchestra,  after  which 
Dr.  Eliot  made  a  brief  address  of  wel- 
come from  the  institution,  and  tola 
something  of  what  had  been  accom- 
plished during  the  year.  He  said  he 
could  not  tell  all  that  had  been  done,  but 
the  pupils  would  speak  for  themselves. 
He  said  the  children  had  not  prepared 
especially   for    the    occasion,    but   would 

carry  out   the   ideas   they   are  receiving 
every  day. 


The  kindergarten  department,  from 
Jamaica  Plain,  occupied  the  first  half 
of  the  time  devoted  to  the  exercises,  and 
while  the  little  ones  were  giving  an  ex- 
hibition of  clay  modelling  the  Rev.  How- 
ard N.  Brown,  pastor  of  King's  Chapel, 
made  an  earnest  plea  for  the  institution 

He  spoke  of  the  light  that  had  already 
come  to  those  who  live  in  darkness 
through  deep,  careful  study  by  those 
most  interested.  He  considered  the  ed- 
ucation of  Laura  Bridgman  one  of  the 
greatest  exhibitions  of  patience.  He 
thought  it  one  of  the  grandest  of  works, 
and  that  the  practicability  of  educating 
the  blind  w-as  unchallenged.  He  urged 
the  loyal  support  of  all.  that  science 
and  patience  might  combine  to  produce 
greater  wonders. 

This  programme  was  presented  by  the 
kindergarten:  The  seasons,  illustrated 
by  songs,  clay  modelling  and  games. 
Spring,  "The  Little  Plant";  summer, 
"Butterflies";  autumn,  "Come,  Little 
Leaves";  winter,  "Chilly  Little  Chick- 
ens." 

Modelling  In  sloyd,  made  and  explained 
by  Tommy  Stringer,  who  is  not  only 
blind,  but  deaf,  was  a  most  remarkable 
exhibition  of  what  is  taught  at  the  in- 
stitution. 


At  this  point  Gov.  Wolcott,  accom- 
panied by  i_ie.n.  Guild  and  Col.  Carter, 
entered,  and  were  accorded  a  welcome 
by  the  band,  which  played  "Hail  to  the 
Chief.  ' 

Then  followed  a  selection  by  the  kin- 
dergarten orchestra,  which  closed  the 
exercises  by  the  little  ones. 

An  exercise  In  botany,  "The  Mor- 
phology of  the  Leaf,"  was  given  by  a 
class  of  girls,  and  was  followed  by  a 
vocal  selection,  "Why  Do  Nations," 
from  Handel's  "Messiah,"  by  Henry 
Mozealous. 


Part  second  opened  with  an  exhibition 
of  educational  gymnastics  by  a  class  of 
10  girls,  and  a  military  drill  by  Ifi  boys. 
Then  came  an  exorcise  In  chemistry  by 
a  class  of  boys,  and  a  chorus  of  female 
voices  singing  "The  Temp'. si"  closed 
that  part  of  the  exercises  in  which  the 
pupils  took  part. 

Dr.  Samuel  Eliot  then  presented  diplo- 
mas to  these  graduates:  William  Henry 
McCarthy,  Thomas  Francis  Rochford, 
James  Augustus  Wilkins.  Dr.  Eliot 
made  a  few  pleasant  remarks  to 
three  young  men,  and  wished  them  un- 
bounded success. 

The  exercises  closed  with  a  chorus  for 
mixed  voices. 
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BLIND  CHILDREN. 

There  Is  never  anything  on  the  stage 
Of  Boston  which  so  touches  the  hearts  of 
the  people  as  the  commencement  exer- 
cises of  the  Perkins  Instituton  and  Massa- 
chusetts School  for  the  Blind,  which  is. 
annually  held,  by  the  kindness  of  Eugene 
Tompkins,  in  the  Boston  Theatre. 

Yesterday  at  3  P.M.  the  opening  number 
—Mozart's  overture,  "The  Magic  Flute," 
was  played  to  a  house  which  was  packed 
from  the  ceiling  gallery  to  the  very  foot- 
lights. Hundreds  were  standing,  and  hun- 
dreds were  greatly  disappointed  in  that 
they  could  not  gain  entrance. 

The  stage  was  set  as  a  woodland  green, 
with  majestic  trees  on  the  sides  branching 
overhead,  and  a  glimpse  of  the  fair  country 
beyond. 

Upon  the  stage  at  the  back  were  seated 
the  pupils  from  the  institution,  and  just 
in  front  were  the  bright  faces  of  the  lit- 
tle ones  in  the  kindergarten. 

At  the  left  were  seated  Samuel  Eliot; 
LL.D.,  who  presided  over  the  exercises; 
Gov.  Wolcott  and  two  members  of  his 
staff  in  full  uniform— Gen.  Curtis  Guild,  jr., 
and  Gen.  Appleton — also  the  speaker  of 
the  day,  Rev.  H.  N.  Brown,  Dr.  Anag- 
nos, and  several  other  distinguished  men. 
The  four  seasons  were  first  illustrated 
by  songs  by  the  children  in  the  kindergar- 
i  ten,  who  were  busy  modelling  in  clay  and 
playing  games.  For  spring  tney  sang  and 
played,  "The  Little  Plant;"  for  summer, 
the  "Butterflies;"  for  autumn,  "Come,  Lit- 
tle Leaves,"  and  for  winter,  "Chilly  Little 
Chickadees." 

The  children  entered  into  these  songs 
with  a  merry  spirit  which  was  infectious. 
With  graceful  arm  motions  and  light  trip- 
ping steps  the  little  girls  and  boys  played 
they  were  butterflies  and  chickadees  until 
the  audience  laughed  and  applauded  with 
gleeful   appreciation. 

All  this  time  at  a  little  low  table  the 
older  children  had  been  modelling,  and 
when  they  had  finished  they  told  with 
remarkable  distinctness  and  fine  enuncia- 
tion the  mission  of  each  piece  constructed. 
One  modelled  the  morning  glory  vine  and 
blossoms,  another  an  oak  leaf  and  basket 
of  acorns  and  beechnuts,  and  another  a 
flock  of  sparrows.  Last  of  all,  Tommy- 
Stringer,  the  little  blind,  deaf  and  dumb 
wonder,  held  his  latest  work  in  sloyd  up 
for  inspection.  It  was  a  bird  house  of 
hard  wood,  perfectly  made  and  put  to- 
gether. He  himself  had  done  every  bit 
of  the  work,  and  when  in  public  he  finished 
sandpapering  and  nailing  it  together  he 
looked  very  happy. 

Pres.  Eliot  took  little  Tommy  by  the 
hand  and  led  him  forward  so  that  all 
could  see  him  with  his  little  bird  house, 
and  then  Pres.  Eliot  told  the  pathetic  sto- 
ry of  the  little  one's  life. 

Never  does  Pres.  Eliot  so  show  the  ten- 
derness of  his  nature  as  when  with  these 
little  unfortunates.  As  he  stood  there 
lightly  clasping  Tommy's  hand  in  his,  the 
tears  in  his  eyes,  pleading  for  the  educa- 
tion of  such  as  he,  the  audience  were  deep- 
ly moved. 

Again  the  Kinder  Orchestra  played,  and 
the  whole  house  was  enchanted— even  the 
baby  of  the  orchestra  with  his  rattle  kept 
perfect  time. 

Rev.H.  N.  Brown  made  an  address  on 
the  work  of  the  kindergarten.    He  said:— 

"1  his  work  has  added  a  new  province 
to   the  kingdom  of   the  spirit. 

"Without  doubt,  in  the  future  the  great- 
est achievement  of  this  age  will  be  said 
to  be  this  philanthropic  work  which  ha3 
dealt  with  the  human  soul— for  Indeed 
this  is  the  noblest  work  of  all  when  de- 
spair is  changed  to  faith,  doubt  to  hope 
and  viciousness  to  virtue.  When  one  can 
take  a  child— blind,  deaf  and  dumb,  and 
crippled  in  character— and  make  of  it  a" 
grand,  a  noble  soul.  What  work  is  there 
which  is  greater? 

"This  work  of  educating  the  blind  has 
made  an  equal  challenge  in  all  other  di- 
rections. If  such  difficulties  as  these  can 
be  overcome,  people  will  let  no  difficulties 
stand  in   the  way. 

"The  kindergarten  has  a  strong  influence 
on  the  moral  nature.  Its  aim  is  to  turn  the 
amusements  into  instruction.  It  quickens 
the  powers  of  observation  and  brings  to 
the  child  denied  the  common  light  of  day 
—the  light  of  reason." 
By  a  class  of  girls  there  was  a  very  in- 


teresting exercise  in  botany,  "The  Mor- 
phology of   the  Leaf." 

Henry  Mozealovs  sang  with  fine  effect 
"Why  do  the  Nations,"  from  the  "Messiah" 
by  Handel. 

Part  II.  of  the  programme  was  intro- 
duced by  some  skilful  work  in  gymnastics 
by  a  large  class  of  girls,  attractively 
dressed  in  white  suits  with  red  sashes  and 
ties. 

The  exercise  in  chemistry  by  a  class  of 
boys  was  most  interesting  and  startling, 
for  the  subject  was  "Explosives,"  and 
there  were  demonstrations. 

After  the  chorus  for  female  voices,  Dr. 
Samuel  Eliot  presented  the  diplomas  to 
W.  H.  McCarthy,  T.  F.  Rochford  and  J.  A. 
Wilkins.    The    doctor    said:— 

"We  know  how  much  this  experience 
means  to  you.  It  will  help  you  live  nobly 
and  to  be  a  help  to  your  generation  and 
day. 

"There  was  Sophocles,  who  lived  more 
than  2400  years  ago.  He  saw  light  steadily, 
and  saw  it  as  a  whole.  I  hope  you  will 
see  it  as  a  whole,  and  if  shadows  come, 
as  they  will},  they  will  be  but  a  part  oT 
the  choice  blessing  which  God  almighty 
gives   to   his   children." 

After  a  chorus  for  mixed  voices  the 
programme  closed,  and  again  Boston  real- 
ized the  grand  work  which  is  being  ac- 
complished by  these  institutions. 


TUESDAY,    JUNE    8,    1897. 


WILL   OF  EDITH    ROTCH. 

Nearly    $40,000     Distributed    to 
Charitable  Institutions. 


Pittsfield,  Mass.,  June  7— The  will  of  the 
late  Miss  Edith  Rotch  of  Bor-ton  and  Lenox 
has  been  filed  for  probate.  Miss  Rotch 
leaves  an  estate  of  tbout  $350,000.  The  will 
gives  the  following  legacies:  St.  Luke'3 
Homo  for  Convalescents,  Boston,  $5.00; 
Lawrence  Scientific  School,  Cambridge, 
$5000;  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind,  Bo3ton, 
$10,000;  Massachusetts  Society  for  the  Pre- 
vention of  Cruelty  to  Animals,  $5000;  the 
Shelter  for  Homeless  Girls  of  Syracuse,  N. 
Y„  $10,000;  Caroline  Lawrence  of  Stock- 
bridge,  Mars.,  $5000;  Annie  S.  Huntington, 
daughter  of  Bishop  Huntington,  $5000;  Ma- 
bel G.  Watson,  Boston,  $5000;  Philena  B. 
Wills,  matron  St.  Luke's  Home,  $5000;  Em- 
ma Harris  of  Boston,  an  old  employee  In  the 
Rotch  family,  $5000;  Johanna  Rotch,  Bos- 
ton, $13,000.  All  the  paintings  and  jewelry 
of  the  deceased  are  given  Annie  Sargent, 
Annie  Lawrence  Lamb,  A.  Lawrence  Rotch. 
Baroness  Shoubort,  Harriet  McClellan, 
Baroness  Bloney,  Annie  Lamb  and  Char- 
lotte H.  Guild,  mostly  Boston  residents. 
The  remainder  of  the  estate  she  gives  to 
Miss  Mary  Gary,  the  younger,  of  New  York, 
who  is  named  as  executive. 


The  West  ¥irginia  TaMet . 

Saturday,  June  19,  1897 . 
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I  credit  to  the  school  in  which  we  have  been 
!  educated.     Let  us  resolve  to  be  unselfish. 

•  Selfishness  is  the  greatest  enemy  to  human 

•  peace— it  is  the  source  of  the  basest  cm 

!  committed  by  man.     We  can  never  be  of 
real  service  to  others    while    we  are  con- 
stantly thinking  of  our  own  petty  desires 
and  disappointments.    Let  us  be  courage- 
ous—not fretting   at  every  little  trial  that 
is  sent    upon  us,     not    discontented    and 
bitter,  should  our  field  of  work  be  narrow- 
er   and    less  important    than  that  of  our 
fellow-workers.     "We  can  not  all  be  great 
—True:'         m    I    consists   in  doing  well 
the  little  things  of  every-day  life,  for 
"Nothing  useless  is,  or  low, 
Each  thing  in  its  place  is- best, 
An'l  what  seems  bat  idle  snow — 

Strengthens  ami  supports  tbe  rest." 
In  a  few  days  we  are  to  leave  the  school., 
where  we  have  been    for  so  many  years, 
many    of    those    from    whom  we  are  to 
separate  have  become  very  dear  tons,  and 
it  is  probable  that  we  will  not  meet  some 
of  them  again,    in  this  life,     bv.t  we  wilt 
hold  them    in    kind  remembrance  always- 
and  if  it  is  ever    in  our  power    to  render 
them  any  service,  it  will  afford  its  pleasure 
to  do  so. 

Before  we  separate,  we  wish  to  thank, 
those  who  have  been  kind  to  us  and 
have  helped  to  make  our  school-days- 
happy.  We  thank  our  Principal  for  his 
devotion  to  our  interest,  and  we  hope  be 
may  long  live  to  bless  the  noble  work  in 
which  he  has  labored.  We  thank  our 
Governess  and  Matron,  for  all  they  have 
clone  ;  u  and  the  teachers  for  tin 
interest  which  they  have  always  manifest- 
ed in  our  welfare. 


simply  and  consistently  her  education    is  *?/ 
being  carried  on.     And     while    teachers 
directed  class  exercises  or   gymnastic    or 
milhtary  exercises,  the  quiet,  strong  per 
sonality  of  Mr.     Anacnos,    the    director 
appeared  silently  as  the    directing    force 
of  all  that  is  being  accomplished  for    the 
blind  here  in  Boston,    where    opportuni- 
ties, methods  and  practice  are  ia  advance 
of  all  other  similar    institutions    in    the 
world..— BoUan  Evening  Transcript. 


MONDAY,    JUNE    28,    1807 


THEODORE    PARKER'S    BETTINA. 
ii. 


The  "moral  sunshine11  which    radiates 
from  the  blind  was  never    more    cheerily 
in  evidence  than  at    the    graduation    ex 
ercises    of    Perkins  Institution,    at    the 
BostoD  Theatre  yesterday.     The  spiritual 
pleasantness  of  the  blind  has  been  a    per- 
ennial wonder    to    seeing    people,     even 
when  the  blind  are  surrounded    by    less- 
fortunate  conditions  than  the  State  makes 
possible  for  boys   and    girls    at    Perkins- 
Institution  and  the  kindness    of    indivi- 
duals (may  it  be  multiplied  in  immediate 
and  needed  gifts  and    subscriptions!)    at 
the  Kindergarten  for    the    blind.     There 
were  no  essays,  or  theses  or    abstractions- 
ol  any  sort  at   the    exercises      yesterday. 
The  three  graduating  young  men,  in  their 
chemistry  demonstrations,  as  well  as    the 
"least  ones""  of  the  Kindergarten,  in  their 
pretty  modelling,  illustrated  their  knowl- 
edge practically  and  objectively,  showing 
the  processes  of  its  acquirement    to    the 
vast  audience  that  crowded  the    theatre,. 
to  Governor  Wolcott  and  two  officers    of 
his  staff,  and  to  tne  other  guests    on    the 
platform.     Dr.  Eliot  and    Rev.    Howard 
Brown  spoke  for   the      blind;      Tommy 
Stringer,  by  his  sloyd  bird-house,  showed 
how  he  is  pi  ogres  ing,  and  Willie  Robiu, 
deaf  as  blind,    demonstrated    in 

the  botany  class,  with  other 


Letters  to  a  Young  Girl-Friendship  of  Books 
—Consilience  in  Marriage— Wendell  Phil- 
lips's and  Emerson's  Letters  to  The  Coun- 
try Ma'den.  

Boston,  7th  January,  1848. 
My  Dear  Child— I  meant  to  write  you  a 
long  letter  before  the  first  of  January,  and 
send  you  my  New  Tear's  wishes,  but  it 
was  not  possible,  so  straitened  am  I  for 
time  Just  now.  Neither  now  am  I  able  to 
write  as  I  could  wish.     But  as  your  sister 

g0es  to  today,  I  cannot  resist  using 

the  opportunity  she  affords  me  of  sending 
a  parcel  of  books.  I  send  you  Locke  on 
"The  Understanding,"  one  of  the  most  cel- 
ebrated works  ever  written  on  intellec- 
tual philosophy,  but  full  of  errors,— which 
your  own  good  sense  will  warn  you  of. 
His  fundamental  error  Is  this:  He  derives 
all  Ideas  from  sensation  at  the  last,— of 
course,  we  can  legitimately  have  no  idea 
of  the  Infinite,  In  morals,  mind,  or  religion. 
I  will  send  you,  sometime,  "Cousin's  Com- 
mentary on  Locke,"  if  you  have  not  got  it 
now,  which  corrects  the  mistakes  of  Locke. 
Keep  it  as  fong  as  you  like.  I  send  you 
also  a  little  poem  by  Longfellow,  "Acca- 
die."  You  will  see  what  "Acadie"  was 
In  the  Encyclopjedia  Americana.  The 
measure  of  the  poem  will  seem  strange  to 
you  at  first;  by  and  by  you  will  like  It. 
With    all    manner    of    good    wishes. 

Tour  Brother,  T.   P. 

The  rest  of  this  winter  of  1847-48  passed 
by  rapidly.  Reading  to  and  with  the  young 
people  of  the  neighborhood,  study  and  an- 
alysis of  the  books  sent  her,  and  the  usual 
winter  amusements  of  the  place  and  the 
time  filled  the  days.  There  were  "sleigh- 
rides"  and  "spelling  matches,"  "apple- 
bees"  and  "quilting  parties,"  "sewing- 
afternoons  and  "donation  visits,"  and  now 
and  then  a  "ball"  where  the  "fiddlers"  be- 
gan to  tune  their  instruments  at  half-past 
one,  and  In  this  way  gave  the  signal  for 
the  "grand  march"  at  two  In  the  afternoon  I 
Where  the  fun  and  the  frolic,  warmed  into 
life  with   the  early  twilight  and 

"The  candles  that  shed  their  soft  lustre 
And  tallow  on  head-dress  and  shawl," 
reached  their  culminating  point  with  the 
promenade  into  the  supper-room  at  eight, 
and  vanished  Into  the  snowy  distance  to 
the  music  of  the  sleigh-bells,  before  eleven. 
In  the  early  soring  she  went  back  to 
Boston.  She  wished  to  work,  to  do  with 
her  might  whatever  her  hand  might  find 
to  do.  One  day,  a  chance  word  of  sarcasm 
With  regard  to  her  power  to  obtain  an  ap- 
pointment as  teacher  in  a  neighboring  city 
roused  in  her  the  same  spirit  of  defiance 
that  a  boy  feels  who  "won't  be  dared." 
She  had  no  "recommendations,"  and  Mr. 
Parker  was  in  New  York.  There  was  no 
time  to  write  him  for  the  choice  was  to  be 
made  In  three  days  and  there  were  eleven 
men  to  be  interviewed  one  of  them  must 
be  seen  before  six  o'clock  In  the  morning 
if  at  all.  What  was  she  to  do!  She  be- 
thought herself  of  a  letter  of  Introduction 
that  she  had  carried  to  Rev.  George  Put- 
nam of  Roxbury  a  few  days  before;  she 
went  to  him  and  asked  for  it.  He  gave  it, 
together  with  this  explanation  of  its  pe- 
culiar character.  A  few  days  earlier  he  had 
been  remonstrating  with  Mr.  Parker  upon 
the    needless    crabbedness    of    his    writing, 


and  the  latter  had  replied:  "I  'H  write  my 
next  letter  In  words  of  one  syllable!    Per- 
haps you  can  read  that." 
The  "next  letter"  was  the  following: 

Boston,  8th  April,  1848. 
Dear  Sir:  I  will  try  and  write  so  plain 
that  you  can  read  it.  Here  is  a  young 
maid  who  wants  a  school.  She  is  too  good 
for  our  schools  here  and  I  want  you  to 
give  her  a  place  in  some  one  of  your  best 
schools  If  you  can.  She  has  mind,  heart, 
soul  and  knows  more  than  you  need,  by  a 
long  chalk,  In  your  schools.  I  wish  she 
could  have  a  place  in  the  school  for  girls. 
If  you  can  do  aught  for  her  please  let  me 
know,  and  you  will  do  a  good  turn  to  her 
and  to  Your  friend  of  old, 

Theo.   Parker. 
Rev.  George  Putnam. 

She  sent  this  letter  to  the  committee  of 
the  school  in  question  and  received  the 
appointment.  She  always  felt  that  Mr. 
Parker's  good  opinion  was  a  kind  of  "pa- 
tent of  nobility"  and  she  must  endeavor 
to  deserve  it.  She  loved  her  work  and  her 
pupils.  They  were  never  classes  but  al- 
ways individuals  and  she  knew  that  she 
received  from  them  more  good  than  she 
gave.  They  grew  to  be  her  friends,  and 
some  of  those  friendships  created  much  of 
the  sweetness  and  happiness  of  her  after 
life. 

After  N.  H.  had  been  elected  to 
the  position  for  which  she  had  applied, 
there  was  an  interval  of  six  weeks  before 
the  house  was  completed.  Mr.  Parker 
thought  It  unwise  for  her  to  pass  those 
weeks  In  Boston.  He  therefore  took  her  to 
West  Newton,  Introduced  her  to  "Father 
Pierce,"  then  at  the  head  of  the  Normal 
School  there,  and  asked  that  she  might  be 
permitted  to  listen  to  any  recitations  she 
might  desire  to  hear. 

This  privilege  was  of  great  value  to  her, 
aside  from  Its  consequences  socially,  for 
she  had  never  seen  city  schools,  and  knew 
nothing  of  their  methods.  One  of  the 
teachers,  Miss  W.,  was  especially  kind  to 
her,  and  through  this  kindness  she  came 
Into  the  midst  of  a  circle  of  delightful, 
warm-hearted  Nantucket  people — friends 
for  6.  whole  lifetime.  Her  first  sight  of  the 
"real  ocean"  was  on  the  passage  from  New 
Bedford  to  Nantucket.  When,  in  her  en- 
thusiasm she  stood  In  the  wheelhouse  dur- 
ing the  whole  passage,  watching  lest  some 
one  wave  should  pass  by  unnoticed!  It  is 
not  alone— that 

"To  our  age's  drowsy  blood, 
Still  shouts  the  Inspiring  sea." 
It    has  a  lesson    for    every  age  and  every 
season,  a  lesson  of  beauty  and  power  and 
majesty  and— sometimes— of  terror. 

The  island  was  an  enchanted  land  to  her. 
The  families  "under  the  bank"  the  quaint 
'Sconset  cottages  with  their  vertical  ladder 
Staircases,  the  moonlight  rides  in  a  "Nan- 
tucket cart"  across  the  sheeptracks,  to  the 
South  Shore,  to  watch  the  white  rollers  of 
the  sea,  the  cordial  hospitality  of  the  peo- 
ple, names  ever  dear,  of  Gardners  and  Tal- 
tants,  of  Mitchells  and  Macys.  Maria 
Mitchell  was  at  that  time  the  librarian  of 
the  Nantucket  Athenaeum,  and  deeply  en- 
gaged In  those  researches  which  have  made 
her  name  famous  in  two  hemispheres,  and 
was  at  the  same  time  the  simplest,  most 
unassuming  of  women,  and  the  most  cor- 
dial of  hostesses. 

It  was  through  these  Nantucket  friends 
that  N.  H.  came,  afterwards,  to 
know  that  great-hearted  philanthropist,  Dr. 
S.  G.  Howe,  and  his  pupil  and  protege, 
Laura  Bridgman.  Could  Dr.  Howe  have 
lived  to  this  day,  could  he  have  had  an  in- 
tellect like  that  of  Helen  Keller  to  work 
with,  what  delight  might  not  have  been 
his!  At  that  time  the  education  of  the 
deaf-blind  mute  was  in  its  infancy,  and 
Laura  was  a  marked  and  interesting  figure. 
A  protege  of  Amos  Lawrence,  and,  in  a 
manner,  of  the  State,  great  attention  was 
paid  to  the  wonderful  results  of  Dr.  Howe's 
experiments,  and  many  of  the  distinguished 
visitors  to  our  city  were  taken  to  see 
Laura;  and  her  comments  upon  her  guests 
were  both  amusing  and  interesting. 

Her  special  teacher,  Miss  Wight,  after- 
wards Mrs.   B ,  once  said  that  she  had 

never  known  Laura  to  repine  but  once, 
when  she  wrote  In  her  journal:  "Wight 
has  been  talking  to  me  about  the  stars.  I 
had  the  scarlet  fever  when  I  was  two  years 
Old,  and  lost  my  eyes,  and  I  think  it 
was  cruel."  Mr.  Burnham  once  asked  how 
*e  could  obtain  a  note  from  her.     He  was 


told  that  if  he  sent  her  some  little  thing 
sh«  would  doubtless  reply.  He  sent  her  a 
book  and  she  wrote  at  once:  "I  thank  you 
very  much  for  your  kind  gift.  I  shall 
think  of  you  every  time  I  see  It  with  my 
nngers.  L-  Bridgman." 

Her  sitting-room  at  South  Boston,  her 
home  for  many  years,  was  a  very  large 
one  with  five  great  windows.  She  always 
called  it  "sunny  home,"  and  usually  dated 
her  letters  thence.  She  was  very  affection- 
ate loved  her  friends  dearly,  and  consid- 
ered It  a  proof  of  affection  to  adopt  them 
as  her  relatives,  and  even,  upon  occasion, 
to  exchange  names  with  them.  Her  meth- 
od of  teaching  the  letters  to  a  friend  must 
have  given  some  hint  of  the  way  in  which 
ideas  of  them  just  reached  her  own  mind. 
She  took  your  hand  in  hers,  idly,  as  it 
seemed,  and  bent  the  nngers  so  that  they 
formed,  for  example,  the  letter  A.  Then 
she  removed  her  hand,  for  an  instant;  plac- 
ing her  hand  on  yours  again,  and  finding 
the  fingers  straight,  she  gave  you  a  little 
tap  on  the  forehead,  showing  evident  dis- 
approbation; then,  bending  your  nngers 
into  the  same  position,  she  tried  the  ex- 
periment again.  If  she  found  that  your 
■fingers  remained  bent,  she  smiled  and  gave 
your  forehead  a  tap  of  quite  a  different  na- 
ture from  the  first;  then  she  "rubbed  all 
out,"  that  is,  she  smoothed  out  your  fin- 
gers, and  putting  her  own  hand  into  the 
position  of  the  A,  she  held  it  before  you, 
and  then  felt  to  see  if  you  imitated  her. 
If  so,  Eureka!  She  had  conquered,  com- 
munication was  established,  and  the  rest 
was  easy. 

She  did  not  like  to  be  neglected.  Once, 
visiting  her  friend,  N.  H.,  she  began  talk- 
ing' to  herself  <i.  e.,  talking  with  the  fin- 
gers of  one  hand  into  the  palm  of  the 
other)  very  rapidly.  When  asked  what 
troubled  her,  she  replied,  "I  thought  it  was 
proper  to  entertain  company."  "Yes,  it  is; 
what  do  you  wish?"  "It  would  entertain 
me  to  have  the  infant."  It  was  explained 
to  her  that  the  little  child  was  sleeping,  but 
should  be  brought  to  her  as  soon  as  It 
awakened,  and  this  satisfied  her  for  the 
time. 

■  I  gave  a  couple  of  short  notes  to  her 
friend,  and  only  wish  they  might  be  printed 
)n  the  character  she  used.  They  are  writ- 
ten in  pencil,  on  a  writing  board,  where 
slight  depressions  made  it  easy  for  the 
fingers  of  the  left  hand  to  follow  closely  the 
movement  of  the  pencil,  held  in  the  right. 

June  29,  18—. 
My  very  dear  Sister: 

I  wish  you  a  very  happy  P.  M.  It  is  true 
that  I  never  Wrote  a  note  to  you  before.  I 
had  a  very  fine,  long  walk  from  your  board- 
ing-house. I  rejoiced  very  much  to  enter 
an  hourly— for  I  suffered  from  the  great 
heat.  I  shall  be  most  happy  to  have  you 
write  to  me  as  soon  as  possible.  I  imagined 
that  the  hot,  continual  weather  would  be  of 
great  benefit  to  your  frail  system.  Do  you 
feel  much  better  for  It?  I  felt  so  very 
thankful  to  have  such  a  beautiful  shower 
last  Friday  in  the  P.  M.  I  am  in  very  good 
spirits  now. 

My  tiny  pet  Martin  sends  his  best  love  to 
you,  and  a  song.    He  is  so  merry. 

Yours  truly, 

L.  Bridgman. 


Sunny   Home,   Jan.    16. 

My    Dearest    Friend,    Miss  ,    I    wish 

you  a  very  happy  new  year;  but  it  Is  the 
centre  of  January  yet.  I  thank  you  most 
truly  for  the  parcel  you  sent  me,  according 
to  the  most  glorious  festival  which^  is 
':  Christmas.  How  am  I  to  compensate  you 
for  your  kindness  in  sending  me  such  nice 
costly  gifts?  I  have  worn  the  sack  a  few 
times  with  gratitude  and  comfort.  I  ad- 
mire that  brush  extremely.  My  dear 
friends  like  my  sack  very  much,  Indeed.  I 
wish  to  send  you  a  gift  that  was  made  by 
my  own  hands,  which  is  a  very  original  and 
real  machine.  Will  you  accept  it  from  me, 
as  It  was  unto  Christmas.  I  hope  you  may 
like  It.  I  think  of  you  a  good  deal  with 
much  pleasure.  How  do  you  prosper  In 
your  school?  Is  your  health  still  high?  I 
should  love  so  much  to  see  you  and  also 

Mrs.    B .     I   Will  enclose  a  note   to   Mrs. 

B which  you  may  read  with  satisfaction. 

I  enjoy  myself  among  the  immense  society 
established  in  this  lovely  and  happy  Inst, 
very  much.  I  have  received  a  blessing  from 
my  heavenly  Father  of  many  new  dear 
friends  whom  I  like  so  much.     I  attain  more 


happiness  in  this  sunny  side  than  if  I  had 
prolonged  my  stay  at  home,  where  they 
have  much  bitter  and  frosty  winter,  and 
less  entertainment.  They  abound  In  much 
more  snow  and  mud  than  we.  I  like  to 
dwell  here  best  in  winter. 
Truly  yours, 

L.  D.  Bridgman. 

The  gift  enclosed  was  a  collar  of  .fine 
thread,  knitted,  or,  rather,  crocheted,  by 
the  skilful  and  Industrious  hands  that  were 
never  Idle  when  they  could  be  busy  about 
anything  that  would  help  or  give  pleasure. 
She  recognized  her  friends  In  a  marvellous 
way,  often  by  the  touch  of  the  hand  when 
she  had  not  met  them  for  many  months,  and 

I  have  heard  that  when  Mrs.  B returned 

to  visit  her  after  a  long  absence  in  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  Laura  recognized  her  by 
the  peculiar  and  familiar  movement  of  the 
floor  under  the  foot  of  her  friend  and  former 
teacher. 
From  Mr.  Parker: 

24th  Aug.,  '49. 
My  Dear— We  have  just  returned  from 
otic  little  journey,  and  find  your  welcome 
and  beautiful  note  awaiting.  If  I  had  been 
alone  I  should  have  started  off  and  found 
you  and  in  your  Father's  house.  But  I 
could  not  take  two  ladies  from  a  route 
which  promised  finer  scenery.  So  I  did  not 
name  it  to  them.  I  was  too  tired  on  my 
journey  to  write,  or  while  in  your  latitude 
should  have  sent  you  a  letter.     .     .     . 

I  am  glad  you  enjoyed  so  much  your 
visit  to  Nantucket.  Your  friend  is  a  very 
remarkable  young  woman,  and  I  wish  for 
our  sake  she  was  born  In  Boston.  The  sea 
impresses  one  deeply  when  seen  for  the  first 
time,  and  then  It  grows  upon  you  continual- 
ly for  years  after  and  reveals  deeper  and 
yet  more  beautiful  lessons.  But  the  still 
life  of  the  country  is  to  me  more  pleasant  to 
dwell  In.  I  love  the  ocean  to  look  upon,  but 
the  hills  to  live  amongst  always.     . 

Give  my  best  regards  to  ,  and   take 

them  also  for  yourself.  Yours, 

This  is  my  birthday.  T.  P. 
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SIX  years  ago,  as  Christmastide  drew  near,  a  mother 
and  child  set  out  on  a  strange  journey  from  the 
"Lone  Star  state"  to  distant  Massachusetts.  A 
great  hope  implanted  within  the  mother's  breast 
had  led  them  thus  "to  go  on  a  pilgrimage,"  for  she  had 
heard  that  a  wonder  almost  as  great  as  the  veritable  making 
of  the  blind  to  see,  the  deaf  to  hear,  and  the  dumb  to  speak 
could  be  accomplished  for  her  child- a  "lone  star  child 
indeed  — who  neither  saw  nor  heard  nor  spoke. 

Who  will  say,  after  reading  the  following  account,  that 
a  seeming  miracle  has  not  been  wrought  since  the  trustful 
mother  left  her  child  at  the  kindergarten  for  the  blind,  and, 
bravely  solitary,  took  her  long  way  back  to  Texas? 

Willie  Elizabeth  Robin  was  born  at  Throckmorton,  Tex., 
July  12  1884.  Her  father  was  a  Swede  and  her  mother  a 
native  of  Middle  Tennessee.  Both  were  possessed  of  ster- 
ling character  and  robust  health,  and  Willie  set  out  in  life 
with  the  rich  inheritance  of  a  strong  constitution  and  a 
happy  spirit.  As  a  baby  she  was  considered  unusually 
bright  and  active.  Her  senses  were  perfect,  and  she  had 
already  begun  to  talk,  when,  at  the  age  of  eighteen  months, 
she  was  attacked  by  a  severe  illness  which  left  her  without 
sight  and  hearing,  and  as  a  consequence,  without  speech. 

With  returning  health  Willie's  natural  activity  asserted 
itself  in  spite  of  her  deprivations;  and  as  she  grew  older  she 
became  not  only  self-helpful  in  many  ways,  but,  when  there 
were  two  younger  sisters  to  be  cared  for,  this  tiny  creature 
would  help  her  mother  to  dress  them,  would  wash  their 
faces  and  hands  after  meals,  and  join  in,  if  not  lead,  their 

happy  frolics. 

The  arrival  at  the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind,  Jamaica 
Plain,  Mass.,  was  made  December    20,    1890,  Willie  being 
then  nearly  six  and  a  half  years   old.     Both   travelers  re- 
ceived a  cordial  welcome,  and  Mrs.  Robin  was  invited  to- 
make   a  little  visit   at   the   kindergarten   in    order   to    get 
acquainted   with   her   daughter's    future   home    and   enjoy 
some  of  the  sights  of  Boston.     During  the  ten  days  of  this- 
visit,  Willie's  special  teacher,  Miss  Erne  J.  Thayer,  was  not 
idle.     As  companion,  playmate,  and  observer  she  learned 
much  concerning  her  little  charge,  besides  gathering  from* 
the  mother  all  the  information  possible  about  Willie's  pre- 
vious life;  so  that  when  Mrs.  Robin  departed  and  the  time 
for  regular  lessons  came,  Willie's  teacher  felt  that  she  had  a 
good  basis  of  acquaintance  upon  which  to  begin  her  teaching. 
The  words  selected   for  Willie's   first    language    lesson 
were  fan,  hat,  and  ring.     Her  teacher  had  provided  a  variety 
of  objects  corresponding  to  these  names,  and  began  the  les- 
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son  by  giving  Willie  a  small  fan  to  examine  and  use,  at  th 
same  time  making  the  letters  f-a-n  in  the  child's  hand,  using 
the  manual  alphabet. 

Then  she  gave  her  another  fan,  again  spelling  the  word. 
After  showing  her  several  fans  of  different  styles  and  spell- 
ing the  word  each  time,  she  continued  the  lesson  in  the 
same  manner  with  hat.  The  drill  on  fan,  hat,  and  ring  was 
varied  in  many  ways.  There  were  paper  hats,  clay  hats,, 
dolls'  hats- — hats  of  every  kind;  hats  in  class  and  hats  out 
of  class;  and  in  obtrusive  connection  with  each,  that  curious- 
finger  formula  was  presented.  If  Willie  dressed  to  go  out 
for  a  walk,  coat  and  gloves  and  overshoes  were  comfortably 
at  hand;  but  the  freakish  hat  refused  to  appear  unless  sum- 
moned by  finger  magic.  Even  Laura,  the  kindergarten  doll 
of  that  era,  lost  her  hat  one  day  in  some  mysterious  manner, 
necessitating  an  attempt  at  spelling  on  Willie's  part  in  order 
that  it  might  be  found.  Those  must  have  been  strange  days 
to  dear  little  Willie! 

As  a  "test"  review  of  the  three  words  which  had  been 
studied,  Miss  Thayer  prepared  a  grab  bag  containing  a 
number  of  hats,  fans,  and  rings. 

Willie  dearly  loves  a  frolic,  and   the  sportiveness  of  a. 


grab-bag  review  appealed  to  her  very  effectually.  She  fer- 
reted out  the  different  objects  from  the  bag  as  their  names 
were  spelled  to  her,  and  proved  beyond  a  doubt  that  she 
knew  the  words  thoroughly.  This  was  at  the  end  of  the 
first  week's  work. 

But  language  teaching  was  only  a  part  of  what  Willie 
was  to  receive  at  the  kindergarten.  Gymnastics,  weaving, 
stringing  beads,  paper  folding  and  cutting  and  pasting,  and 
clay  modeling,  etc.,  all  had  their  place  from  the  first,  and 
in  them  Willie  showed  both  understanding  and  aptitude. 

Some  of  her  own  amusements  were  pricking  paper  with 
a  pin,  sewing  with  paper  and  string,  tearing  paper  into  b 
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and  stringing  these  bits  upon  a  cord  as  if  they  were  beads. 
Willie's  first  voluntary  use  of  her  hardly  earned  vocabu- 
lary of  three  words  was  in  connection  with  the  kindergarten 
doll,  Laura.  One  day,  soon  after  the  conquest  of  these 
words,  Miss  Thayer  happened  upon  Willie  —  pretty  golden- 
haired  midget! — sitting  by  a  sunny  window,  with  the  doll: 
lying  across  her  lap,  face  down  and  hat  off;  while  Willie, 
smilingly  wrapped  in  her  own  musings,  was  spelling  h-a-t 

»with  her  newly  trained  pink  fingers.     From  this  time  she 
was  often  observed  talking  to  herself  in  the  manual  alphabet. 

The  children  at  the  kindergarten  for  the  blind  take  great 
delight  in  bodily  activity  after  they  have  been  encouraged 
to  overcome  the  timidity  engendered  by  their  condition  and 
by  the  over-carefulness  of  friends;  and  the  playground  and 
gymnasium  present  lively  sights  when  the  children  are  tak- 
ing their  exercise. 

In  the  diary  kept  by  Willie's  teacher,  it  is  recorded  dur- 
ing the  first  month  that  Willie  had  had  a  glorious  time  rid- 
ing in  a  cart  drawn  by  the  other  blind  children;  that  she 
had  taken  her  turn  in  riding  on  the  tricycle;  that  she  had 
joined  in  the  class  games,  being  particularly  fond  of  being 
a  dove  and  flying  away;  and  that  when  her  turn  came  to 
climb  the  rope  as  a  gymnastic  exercise  she  knew  quite  well 
what  to  do,  and  would  gladly  have  tried  climbing  to  the  top 
without  help,  if  allowed  to  have  her  own  way. 

During  the  third  month  of  instruction  Willie  progressed 
rapidly,  taking  the  kindergarten  course  with  her  class,  and 
increasing  her  vocabulary  to  more  than  125  words.  She  also 
began  to  form  sentences. 

By  September  30,  1891,  Willie's  vocabulary  had  increased 
to  more  than  four  hundred  words,  and  she  was  able  to  under- 
stand almost  any  question  or  remark  which  was  addressed  to 
her.  She  had  also  had  her  first  lesson  in  reading  embossed 
print.  A  decided  inclination  to  talk  with  the  lips  had  by 
this  time  manifested  itself,  and  this  tendency  had  been  so 
enthusiastically  fostered  by  Miss  Thayer  that  Willie  could 
already  articulate  mamma,  man,  mill,  moo,  arm,  and  Tom, 
and  was  practicing  on  words  containing  more  difficult  sounds. 

So  much  had  been  accomplished  during  the  first  year 
that  a  good  groundwork  had  been  laid  for  further  progress, 
and  Willie's  advancement  became  surprisingly  rapid.  The 
knowledge  of  language  which  she  had  gained,  enabled  her 
to  work,  as  the  other  children  did,  from  verbal  direction,  ex- 
cept, of  course,  that  Willie's  directions  were  spelled  into  her 
hand,  and  at  the  end  of  the  kindergarten  year,  September 
30,  1892,  she  had  completed  the  full  kindergarten  course, 
keeping  regularly  with  the  other  children  of  her  class,  and 
had  executed  in  a  dainty  and  skilful  manner  all  the  requisite 
handiwork  of  the  course.  She  had  also  studied  numbers  up 
to  twenty,  had  acquired  from  seventy-five  to  one  hundred 
words  in  articulation,  could  pronounce  several  sentences, 
and  had  made  a  beginning  in  writing.  She  had  also  shared 
the  class  gymnastics  with  freedom  and  delight. 

All  this  mental  development  and  improvement  in  manual 
dexterity  and  general  power  of  coordination  had  been  ac- 
companied   by  brilliant    health  and  steady  bodily  growth. 
Willie's  character  had  also  ripened  and  sweetened;  she  was  j 
much  more  affectionate  and  more  amenable  in  conduct.     It 
was  observed  early  in  her  kindergarten  life  that  an  appeal  1 
to  her  understanding  was   more   effective   than  the  use  of  ! 
force;  thus,  naturally,  as  avenues  of  communication  opened,  1 
she  became  more  responsive  and  tractable. 

Willie's  second  summer  was  spent  with  Miss  Emilie  Pouls- 
son,  in  order  that  Miss  Thayer  might  have  a  rest  from  the 
constant  care  of  her  little  pupil. 

One  day  Willie  was  riding  in  a  horse  car  when  there  came 
1  a  great  jar.    "What  was  that?"  spelled  Willie's  nimble  fin- 
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gers. 

'A  heavy  wagon  knocked  against  our  horse  car,"  ex- 
plained her  friend.  "  What  is  against?  "  spelled  Willie.  Then 
came  one  of  the  word  lessons  which  are  given  so  often  by 
the  way.  "  I  knock  my  foot  against  yours; "  "  I  push  against 
you;"  "The  wind  blows  against  your  face;"  spelled  the 
friend,  choosing  sentences  which  she  could  illustrate  to 
Willie  then  and  there.  Willie  soon  understood,  was  glad  no 
one  had  been  hurt,  and  closed  the  discussion  of  the  incident 
by  remarking  politely:  "We  will  excuse  the  wagon." 

It  was  proposed  that  Willie  should  be  taken  to  the  sea- 
side. Its  joys  were  recounted  to  her,  and  she  was  told  that 
Miss  Johnson,  one  of  the  kindergarten  teachers,  whom  she 
loves  very  much,  would  be  there.  Willie  danced  with 
pleasure.  She  did  not  know  exactly  how  to  express  such 
wonderful  delight,  but  she  did  the  best  she  could  by  clap- 
ping her  hands  ecstatically  and  spelling  with  rapid  fingers, 
"Laugh!  Smiles!  Fun!  Joy!" 

"Laugh,  smiles,  fun,  joy"  she  did  indeed  have  at  Clark's 
Island.  Brimful  of  liveliness  and  dearly  loving  a  romp,  she 
was  ready  for  any  fun  by  land  or  sea.  She  investigated  the 
wharf  and  the  shore,  went  boating  in  dories  and  sail  boats, 
and  reveled  like  a  mermaid  in  salt  water.  During  the  bath- 
ing hour  she  splashed  and  ducked  and  floated  and  tried  to 
swim  as  eagerly  as  anyone.  When  she  came  home  from 
Clark's  Island  she  used  to  represent  the  scene  of  these 
delightful  doings  with  her  building  blocks.  It  took  two  or 
three  boxes  of  blocks,  a  large  expanse  of  table-top,  and  a 
good  deal  of  time  for  the  representation.  The  ingenuity 
displayed  was  surprising.  On  the  shore  she  had  placed 
irregular  piles  of  blocks,  here  and  there,  to  represent  rocks; 
bath  houses  — very  good  copies  of  the  original  architecture 
—  occupied  the  background;  a  dory,  well  shaped  fore  and 
aft,  was  moored  at  the  side  of  the  wharf;  the  wharf  itself, 
long,  narrow,  and  of  quite  a  height,  ran  far  out  into  the 
water  and  terminated  in  a  flight  of  steps,  just  as  the  real 
wharf  did.  It  was  explained  by  Willie  that  the  sand  lay  all 
about  on  the  shore.  She  would  show  you  the  whole  thing 
by  taking  hold  of  your  forefinger  (the  rest  of  your  hand  be- 
ing closed  and  as  much  out  of  the  way  as  possible)  and  hav- 
ing you  feel  the  irregularities  of  the  rocks,  the  smoothness 
of  the  sand,  the  shape  of  the  bath  houses  (with  their  doors 
which  shut  and  open),  and  of  the  dory  with  its  regular  out- 
line and  narrow  seats.  Then  she  would  walk  your  fingers 
carefully  along  the  out-running  wharf  and  down  the  steps  at 
the  end.  There  she  knew  that  the  water  was  very  deep;  but 
how  could  that  fact  be  represented?  This  puzzled  her  a 
long  while,  and  it  was  a  great  triumph  when  she  finally  con- 
ceived a  way  —  which  way  was,  to  build  a  high  wall  of 
blocks  inclosing  a  large  space  beyond  the  shore,  and  thus 
associate  the  idea  of  depth  with  the  space  which  the  salt 
water  occupied. 

The  relative  situation  of  all  the  objects  represented  in 
the  scene  was  very  correct;  and  when  one  considers  that  all 
this  knowledge  was  acquired  through  the  medium  of  touch 
alone,  is  it  not  remarkable? 

The  great  event  of  1892-3  was  Willie's  trip  to  Texas  with 
her  teacher,  which  occupied  a  little  over  two  months.  By 
this  happy  home  visit  the  family  instinct,  always  strong 
within  her,  was  newly  roused  and  intensified.  A  great  gain  | 
in  articulation  was  also  made,  since  she  found  herself  in 
surroundings  where  that  alone  seemed  of  much  avail  as  a 
medium  of  communication.  The  tale  of  her  awakened  rec- 
ollections, though  most  interesting,  is  too  long  for  inser- 
tion here. 

On  returning  to  Jamaica  Plain,  January  2,  1893,  Willie 
was  delighted  to  be  with  the  children  again,  and  took  up  | 
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her  regular  lessons  as  if  there  had  been  no  break  whatever. 
She  had  now  become  a  member  of  the  primary  department. 
By  the  close  of  the  year  she  had  read  as  follows: 

(  By  touch  with  one  hand  and  spelling  out  the  words  with 
the  other,  that  they  might  be  seen  by  the  teacher)  "  Black 
Beauty,"  Fourth,  Fifth,  and  Sixth  Readers. 

(By  touch,  and  oral  reading  of  each  word)  First  Reader, 
and  "The  Little  One's  Story  Book." 

(By  Miss  Thayer's  reading  to  her— i.  e.,  Miss  Thayer's 
making  the  letters  in  Willie's  hand  and  Willie  thus  "listen- 
ing") "Seven  Little  Sisters." 

Her  number  lessons  were  continued,  but  articulation  had 


become  the  medium  of  recitation.  Practice  in  writing,  gym- 
nastics, games,  and  all  the  regular  lessons  of  her  class  were 
also  included  in  the  daily  program. 

The  summer  of  this  year  (1893),  like  the  previous  one, 
was  passed  under  the  care  of  Miss  Emilie  Poulsson.  It  was 
not  desired  that  any  regular  instruction  should  be  given,  the 
two  main  intentions  being  that  Willie  should  enjoy  the 
change  from  institution  to  home  life  and  that  she  should 
live  as  directly  and  freely  with  nature  as  possible. 

Country  life  is  extremely  valuable  for  Willie,  since  it 
brings  her  in  daily  contact  with  natural  objects  in  a  natural 
way.  Investigations  which,  in  school  life,  are  perforce  con- 
cerned with  isolated  or  special  objects  presented  by  the 
teacher,  are  carried  on  spontaneously  by  the  child  in  har- 
monious surroundings,  and  with  the  repetition  and  variety 
so  especially  necessary  to  a  child  like  Willie. 

Willie's  investigations  were  mostly  among  the  common 
things  in  the  dooryard.  Happily  she  felt  no  repugnance  to- 
ward any  insects  or  other  small  creatures,  but  took  them  in 
her  hands  with  delight.  At  one  time  it  was  a  moth  which 
she  examined,  or    rather  experienced,    by  holding  it  in  her 


hollowed  hands  and  feeling  the  motion  of  the  wings.  The 
wonder  of  their  swift  motion  was  at  first  enough  for  Willie; 
further  investigation  seemed  a  matter  of  indifference, 
though  the  number  of  the  moth's  wings  and  legs  were 
finally  ascertained.  She  and  a  little  neighbor  used  to  catch 
grasshoppers,  put  them  into  a  tin  box,  and  then  sit  down 
cosily  on  the  piazza  steps  and  free  the  lively  creatures  that 
they  might  "go  home  to  their  mothers,"  as  Willie  said. 
The  method  of  capture  was  one  originated  by  the  little  girls. 
They  established  themselves  in  the  patch  of  uncut  grass, 
and  when  Florence,  who  held  Willie  by  the  wrist,  saw  a 
grasshopper,  she  projected  Willie's  hand  suddenly,  Willie's 
hand  clutched,  and  the  grasshopper  was  caught. 

When  playing  under  the  apple  trees  with  her  doll,  dishes, 
stove,  etc.,  as  she  did  by  the  hour  sometimes,  ants  would 
come  venturesomely  crawling  on  her  hands;  as  a  forfeit, 
they  were  caught  and  felt  of  before  being  restored  to  free- 
dom. A  story  of  ant  life  ("Mrs.  Flyaway")  had  been  told  to 
her,  by  means  of  which  her  information  and  interest  regard- 
ing ants  had  been  increased. 

Willie's  letters  at  this  time  furnish  a  proof  of  the  real 
pleasure  which  her  various  outdoor  pursuits  gave  her,  and 
also  hint  of  the  instruction  which  Miss  Poulsson  was  able  to 
impart  through  the  happy  medium  of  story-telling.  It  was 
thought  best  that  these  letters  should  be  taken  down  pre- 
cisely as  dictated  by  Willie,  whatever  their  faults  of  omis- 
sion or  construction  might  be,  so  that  she  might  enjoy 
greater  freedom  in  her  flow  of  thought,  and  that  a  really 
just  estimate  might  be  formed  of  her  attainment  in  language. 
They  are  therefore  entirely  original  and  unpolished.  The 
following  is  a  specimen: 

Fayville,  Mass.,  Monday,  Aug.  14,  1893. 

Dear  Miss  Thayer:  I  went  to  walk  yesterday  to  see  a 
pasture  where  the  cows  are;  to  see  many  things.  I  saw  an 
ant  house.  I  have  seen  two  holes  and  the  ants  coming  out. 
The  holes  are  the  doors  and  the  ants  were  coming  out.  The 
ants  live  in  the  house  —  many  Mrs.  Fliesaway  and  many  Mr. 
Fliesaway  and  baby  ants.  The  big  ants  made  the  house. 
(Does  Miss  Thayer  know  how  the  ants  made  the  house?  I 
will  tell  her.)  They  do  not  make  out  of  boards.  The  ants 
make  their  house  of  clean  sand. 

I  played  with  Florence  on  the  long  bank.  We  have 
been  swimming  in  the  salt  water — play  salt  water;  only  play 
real  salt  water. 

Miss  Cora  found  a  hole — Mr.  Woodchuck's.  I  did  put 
my  hand  in  a  little,  a  very  little,  in  Mr.  Woodchuck's  hole. 
I  have  seen  Nancy  and  she  gave  me  things, — leaves,  so 
many!  and  an  umbrella;  a  flower  was  the  umbrella.  I  have 
been  swinging  in  the  hammock  yesterday  and  another  day — 
so  hot  day!  I  went  to  Mabel's  house  to  see  Florence,  and 
Mabel's  and  Florence's  mother.  I  played  with  her  [i.  e., 
Florence's]  things  —  teapot  like  my  teapot,  big.  I  have 
been  eating  apples.     I  played  on  the  piano  at  Mabel's  house. 

I  planted  trees  —  three  trees:  one  pine  tree,  two  trees 
not  pine — no!  I  planted  the  pine  tree  and  I  planted  the 
maple  tree  and  I  planted  the  chestnut  tree.  I  watered  with 
the  water  so  to  give  trees  a  drink.  We  did  dig  to  make 
deep  holes.  Miss  Annie  tells  me  stories  about  birds  and 
pigeons,  and  Speckle,  and  Mary  and  her  lamb,  and  grass- 
hoppers. Mr.  Anagnos  came  to  see  me  Friday  and  Miss 
Cora  came  to  see  Mr.  Anagnos.  She  gave  me  a  frog  and 
a  worm  and  some  candies.  I  played  with  Miss  Annie's 
blocks  and  I  made  a  funny  big  house.  Good-by,  Miss 
Thayer.     I  send  my  love  to  you.     From  Willie. 

It  had  been  the  ideal  for  Willie's  summer  that  she  should 
be  tossed  into  the  lap  of  nature,  and  this  had  certainly  been 
made  a  reality.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  Willie  throve. 
Her  appetite,  sleep,  and  general  health  were  perfect,  and  ■ 
her  disposition  docile,  affectionate,  and  winsome.  No  won- 
der that  Miss  Poulsson  rejoiced  in  her  little  charge,  saying 
to  Mr.  Anagnos  in  a  letter  which  accompanied  one  ol  Wil- 
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lie's:  "Willie  is  a  delightful  piece  of  humanity,  a  material- 
ized sunbeam  if  ever  there  was  one." 

Occasionally,  however,  the  child's  strong  will  made 
prompt  obedience  difficult.  Upon  one  of  these  rare  occa- 
sions she  was  told  that  when  she  was  in  a  better  frame  of 
mind  she  could  let  Miss  Poulsson  know.  She  was  in  her  own 
room  at  the  time.  Shortly  after  a  noise  was  heard  which 
may  have  been  a  bit  of  foot  stamping,  but  it  was  not  re- 
peated. The  really  sweet  nature  of  the  child  was  shown  by 
the  way  in  which  her  season  of  solitude  was  occupied.  Her 
little  room  received  a  thorough  setting  to  rights.  Every- 
thing in  the  bureau  was  refolded  and  put  back  in  apple-pie 
order.  Every  dress  in  the  closet  was  taken  down  and  re- 
hung,  the  boots  and  shoes  set  toeing  a  line,  the  brush  and 
comb  cleaned,  and  the  articles  on  the  washstand  and  towel 
rack  rearranged.  When  this  was  done  a  few  extra  touches 
were  put  to  her  hair  and  finger  'nails,  and  then  a  very  tidy, 
sweet-faced  little  damsel  emerged,  announcing  herself  at 
the  proper  door  by  a  gentle  knock.  Into  the  open  palm 
stretched  out  to  receive  her  communication  she  spelled:  "I 
have  been  very  good  now,"  and  then  repeated  aloud:  "I 
have  been  very  good  now!  "  Could  the  golden  saying,  "Out- 
ward order  tends  to  inward  clearness,"  have  been  exempli- 
fied better?  And  is  it  not  a  sound  nature  which  works  off 
disturbances  in  such  a  fashion? 

Independence  is  one  of  Willie's  marked  characteristics. 


This  is,  of  course,  a  most  valuable  trait,  since  timidity  and 
dependence  often  hinder  the  development  of  blind  children 
Let  me  do  ,t     is  constantly  on  her  lips  and  her  fingers;  and 

wmS°-Weh  f  i"?d  thr°ugh  sdf'help  is  stm  ex?ended  ^ 

Willie  in  helpfulness  toward  others,  as  it  was  when  she  as 

«tet„rfe;  "  drCSSing  B°nnie  and  Mattie  before  she 
came  to  the  kindergarten. 

One  result  of  the  limits  which  Willie's  condition  imposes 
upon  her  is  a  conservatism  which  leads  her  to  resent  any 
deviation  from  what  she  considers  an  established  method  or 
custom.  Generally  speaking  she  knows  only  the  one  way 
in  which  to  do  a  thing,  and  her  involuntary  attitude  toward 
any  other  way  is  that  it  is  a  wrong  one,  and  she  needs  a 
judicious  variety  in  methods  of  working  and  living  to  keep 
her  from  getting  into  mental  ruts. 

Willie's  imagination  is  very  vivid  and  a  source  of  much 
pleasure.  As  was  proper  at  this  period  of  her  development, 
it  was  perfectly  childish,  and  its  magic  light  played  over 
everything  she  did,  whether  mothering  her  doll,  bathing  in 
the  "play"  salt  water  on  the  terrace,  dressing  the  invalid, 
Mrs.  Bed,  for  the  day,  or  acting  out  the  scenes  of  a  reading 
lesson. 

With  a  child  of  Willie's  limitations  there  is  one  consider- 
ation which,  important  as  it  is  in  the  development  of  all 
children,  needs  to  be  especially  kept  in  mind  in  her  case; 
i.  e.,  that  each  stage  of  development  should  have  its  proper 
and  sufficient  time.  Froebel  pleads  strongly  for  this  in  his 
"Education  of  Man,"  urging  that  "the  vigorous  and  com- 
plete development  and  cultivation  of  each  successive  stage 
depends  on  the  vigorous,  complete,  and  characteristic  de- 
velopment of  each  and  all  preceding  stages  of  life."  With 
Willie  the  early  childhood  stage  has  necessarily  been  some- 
what prolonged,  as  it  takes  her  longer  to  get  the  same 
amount  of  experiences,  and  resulting  impressions  and  ideas, 
than  is  required  for  a  normal  child  unhindered  by  Willie's 
deprivations.  Willie  is  so  ambitious  to  be  a  "big  girl"  that 
she  will  be  more  likely,  if  encouraged  to  do  so,  to  "put 
away  childish  things"  before  being  ripened  by  them  than 
to  remain  a  "little  girl"  too  long.  Although  in  physical 
development,  size,  strength,  etc.,  she  is  normal  and  may  be 
so  treated,  mentally  and  morally  she  must  be  regarded  as 
being  at  a  stage  corresponding  to  a  much  earlier  age  than 
her  actual  years;  since  her  mental  and  moral  training  began 
at  a  time  when  other  children  had  already  gained  much  de- 
velopment through  the  two  senses  which  were  utterly  closed 
to  her. 

Miss  Marion  G.  Smith  having  succeeded  Miss  Thayer  as 
Willie's  teacher,  she  reported  as  follows  concerning  Willie's 
school  work  for  the  year  1894: 

"When  Willie  is  questioned  about  what  she  has  read, 
she  answers  intelligently  in  her  own  words.  Fewer  expla- 
nations of  words  are  now  required,  and  frequently,  when  a 
word  previously  explained  occurs,  she  stops  of  her  own 
accord  and  tells  its  meaning,  sometimes  by  speech  and 
sometimes  by  action. 

"  In  writing  Willie  forms  the  letters  well,  produces  a  neat- 
looking  page,  and  has  improved  greatly  in  punctuation. 
She  has  written  several  letters,  simple  and  childlike  in 
manner  as  heretofore,  but  with  more  ease  and  of  greater 
length. 

"So  free  has  Willie's  power  of  articulation  become  that 
she  strongly  prefers  using  her  tongue  rather  than  her  fingers. 
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She  talks  much  and  rapidly  with  the  other  girls  out  of 
school  hours,  and  this  militates  seriously  against  distinct- 
ness; but  diligent  effort  is  put  forth,  in  the  hour  devoted  to 
the  articulation  lesson,  toward  inducing  her  to  speak  slowly, 
distinctly,  and  naturally.  A  short  portion  of  the  same  hour 
is  spent  in  learning  to  read  the  lips. 

"  In  arithmetic  Willie  can  add,  subtract,  multiply  and 
divide  numbers  up  to  one  hundred.  She  has  studied  weights 
and  measures,  first  concretely  and  then  abstractly,  and  has 
a  very  good  idea  of  fractions.  By  means  of  a  clock  with 
raised  figures,  given  her  by  her  devoted  friend  Mr.  Whiting, 
she  has  become  expert  at  telling  time. 

"Willie  is  much  interested  in  the  study  of  animals,  and 
when  examining  them  goes  into  minutest  details.  The 
method  pursued  is  to  give  her  the  animal  (alive  or  stuffed) 
to  feel  of,  and  have  her  tell  all  she  can  discover  about  it; 
then,  after  a  few  days'  study  and  talk  on  the  subject  with 
the  teacher,  to  have  her  represent  the  animal  in  clay,  and,  a 
day  or  two  afterwards,  write  down  what  she  had  learned. 
Generally  her  account  is  interesting  and  comparatively  com- 
plete. 

"In  the  sloyd  class  the  kindergarten  and  primary  grades 
are  taught  crocheting,  knitting,  and  sewing;  chiefly  knitting, 
however.  Willie  delights  in  the  sloyd  hour,  sits  quietly 
and  works  well.  Like  the  other  children,  she  also  enjoys 
working  out  of  class.  She  knits  both  evenly  and  quickly, 
can  '  cast  on  '  stitches  and  '  bind  off,'  knit  '  seam '  and  '  plain,' 
'  rib,'  '  block,'  and  '  moss '  patterns,  and  has  made  a  penwiper, 
a  pair  of  slippers,  a  holder,  a  handkerchief  case,  and  a  pair 
of  socks. 

"Willie  enjoys  her  gymnastics  exceedingly,  and  is  very 
accurate  in  following  commands  and  making  the  movements 
correctly.  She  is  agile  in  climbing  the  rope  and  ladder, 
and  has  improved  greatly  in  her  marching.  It  has  always 
been  difficult  for  her  to  keep  in  step  with  the  others,  but 
now  she  often  goes  around  the  hall  several  times  without 
breaking  step  in  the  least." 

To  summarize,  it  maybe  said  that  Willie's  standing  in 
all  her  classes  was  excellent,  and  that  with  the  exception 
of  articulation,  all  her  school  work  was  done  in  connection 
with  the  regular  classes  of  the  primary  department. 

One  day  an  oriole's  nest  was  given  to  the  zoology  class 
to  examine.  When  Willie's  turn  came  she  devoted  close 
attention  to  it,  feeling  it  outside  and  in  and  probing  to  the 
very  bottom,  whence  she  drew  forth  the  desiccated  head  of 
a  fly,  with  the  accompanying  observation,  "The  bird  eats 
flies."  Little  escapes  her  sensitive  touch  when  she  is  bent 
on  a  thorough  search. 

Who  will  not  enjoy  the  following  naive  application  of 
ethics  to  arithmetic  which  Willie  made?  She  was  having  a 
review  in  fractions  and  her  teacher  asked:  "Which  would 
you  rather  have, — one -fifth  of  something  very  nice,  or  one- 
fourth  of  it?"  "One-fifth,"  said  Willie.  Thinking,  naturally, 
that  the  child  considered  one-fifth  the  larger,  the  teacher 
questioned  cautioningly:  "Which  is  greater,  one-fifth  or  one- 
fourth?"  "One-fourth,"  rejoined  Willie  promptly.  "Well 
then,  which  would  you  rather  have, —  the  larger  or  the 
smaller?"  "The  smaller,"  answered  Willie,  "because  I do?it 
want  to  be  selfish!" 

During  the  last  two  years  Willie  has  not  "  made  history," 
so  to  speak,  either  by  great  achievement  or  by  catastrophe 
of  any  sort.  There  has  been  the  steady  jog,  jog  of  daily 
progress,  but  no  wonderful  advance  unless  in  the  matter  of 
articulation.     Miss    Hobart,    the    special    teacher    in    that 


branch,  has  been  seconded  in  her  laborious  task  by  the  am- 
bitious little  girl's  best  efforts,  and,  although  it  is  more  or 
less  difficult  for  strangers  to  understand  her  at  first,  she  now 
speaks  so  well  that  a  little  practice  and  care  in   listening 
enable  almost  anyone  to  understand  her.     All  her  recita- 
tions are  given  in  spoken  words  as  well  as  her  share  in  con- 
versation, while  those  who  communicate  with   her  use  the 
manual  alphabet.     If  anyone  wished  to  realize  what  a  cum- 
bersome piece  of  business  it  is  to  learn  to  read  aloud  under 
the   double  deprivation    of  sight  and    hearing,   attendance 
upon  one  of  her  reading  hours  would  help  him  to  do  so. 
No  zeal  is  lacking  on  Willie's  part,  and  her  recognition  of 
the  letters  in   the  embossed   print   is  very  ready;  most  of 
the  words  are  voiced  quite  promptly  and  clearly;  but,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  ordinary  pupil  of  her  age,  the  hard  words 
come  sometimes   with    troublesome    frequency;    while    for 
Willie,  the  achievement  of  their  proper  pronunciation  is  a 
much  more  complex  and  difficult  process  than  for  the  see- 
ing and  hearing  child.     Some  of  the  hard  words  may  be,  let 
us   say,  aurora  borealis,   gigantic,   twanging,   approximate, 
cherished,  etc.     Willie  tackles  them  syllable  by  syllable  as 
she  feels  the  printed  page,  giving  perhaps  a  wrong  accent, 
a  hard  for  a  soft  g,  a  poor  nasal  sound,  a  weak  palatal,  an 
imperfect  dental,  and  the  like.     To  correct  these,  it  may 
need  only  a  reminding  touch  upon  the  throat,  nose,  or  mouth, 
and   a  single   repetition   of  the   mispronounced   word;    but 
often  the  teacher  must  take  the  little  girl's  hand  (daintily 
clean,  as  Willie  herself  likes  to  have  it)  and  hold  it  to  her 
own  face,  so  that  the  position  and  action  of  the  organs  of 
speech  may  be  felt,  the  stress  of  voice  gauged,  and  the  com- 
binations imitated.     Occasionally  the  effort  of  both  teacher 
and  pupil  becomes  unconsciously  so  intensified  that,  when 
relaxation  ensues,  they  feel  a  panting  fatigue  from   their 
friendly  strife,  and  find  it  wise  to  put  off  further  practice  of 
the  exciting  word  until  another  time,  when  they  can  attack 
it  afresh  from  the  vantage  ground  of  partial  victory.     She 
has  read  aloud  regularly  from  the  embossed  page  and  has 
improved  very  much  in  smoothness   and  rapidity  of  utter- 
ance.    Being  less  hampered  by  the  medium,  she  has  com- 
prehended   more    clearly    the    subject-matter,    and    conse- 
quently has  read  with  more  interest  and  expression      Susan 
Coolidge  would  surely  be  glad  to  know  of  the  delight  which 
Willie,  as  one  among  her  numerous  girl  readers,  has  taken 
in  that  charming  story  of  "What  Katy  Did." 

Like  the  other  girls  of  the  primary  department,  Willie 
learns  poetry  "by  heart"  and  recites  it  (vocally).  She  does 
not  learn  it  easily,  but  she  has  mastered  "The  Constant 
Dove,"  "The  Landing  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  in  New  Eng- 
land," "The  Fringed  Gentian,"  "My  Shadow,"  "The  Double 
Sunflower,"  and  "The  Legend  of  the  Christmas  Rose." 

Through  these  means  and  through  conversation,  of  which 
she  is  very  fond,  Willie  gains  constantly  in  the  understand- 
ing and  use  of  language.  Her  lessons  in  zoology  also  con- 
tribute largely  to  the  same  end,  besides  being  otherwise 
extremely  valuable  in  her  development.  She  takes  much 
pleasure  in  examining  the  specimens  provided  for  inspec- 
tion, and  is  very  observant.  The  principal  specimens  stud- 
ied last  year  were  the  clam,  the  sea  anemone,  the  coral  ani- 
mal, the  jellyfish,  the  starfish,  the  sea  urchin,  the  sand  cake, 
the  earthworm,  the  lobster,  the  crawfish,  and  the  oyster. 
Several  of  these  were  reviewed  from  the  work  of  the  pre- 
vious  year,  and  taken  up  the  second  time  in  a  more  ad- 
vanced manner. 

As  a  beginning  in  the  study  of  American  history  she  has 
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been  told  stories  ot  colonial  days,  and  has  written  very  read- 
able accounts  of  the  "Boston  Tea  Party,"  "The  Indians," 
"Indian  Troubles,"  "George  Washington,"  "Roger  Williams," 
"William  Penn,"  "Benjamin  Franklin,"  "The  French  and 
English,"  and  a  story  of  the  Acadians,  which  she  calls 
"Driven  into  Exile." 

She  is  fond  of  this  branch  of  study,  but  her  imagination 
is  most  fired  and  her  zeal  for  study  most  awakened  by  geog- 
raphy. Her  reproductions  of  the  geography  lessons  are  ex- 
tremely good,  and  the  scope  of  subjects  may  be  seen  in  the 
following  list,  which  is  a  characteristic  though  not  complete 
showing  of  what  she  has  done:  The  oceans  (first  in  general, 
and  then  in  particular),  shores  or  coasts,  rivers  (in  general, 
then  several  in  particular),  East  and  West  Indies,  Holland, 
Switzerland,  Greenland,  volcanoes,  Vesuvius,  Japanese  peo- 
ple, forms  of  water,  coal. 

In  arithmetic  she  has  had  practice  in  weights  and  meas- 
ures, common  and  decimal  fractions,  and  United  States 
money.  Knitting  of  various  sorts,  following  a  scientifically 
graded  system,  has  been  continued  in  the  sloyd  class,  with 
the  introduction  of  sewing  twice  a  week.  In  gymnastics 
she  has  done  very  satisfactory  work  and  shown  a  spirit  of 
hearty  enjoyment. 

With  the  school  year  1896-7  a  new  epoch  in  Willie's  life 
began,  for  she  started  upon  a  course  in  the  Perkins  Insti- 
tution at  South  Boston,  which  will  carry  her  into  woman- 
hood. It  is  a  joy  to  behold  her  as  she  goes  about  the  house 
and  grounds,  in  her  fresh,  bright  beauty  and  gay  spirits, 
now  a  girl  between  twelve  and  thirteen.  She  is  full  of 
sparkle  and  fun,  but  possesses  also  a  sweet,  loving  disposi- 
tion and  a  willingness  to  devote  herself  to  duty  which  prom- 
ise much  for  her  future. 

Having  come  to  an  age  to  feel  a  strong  preference  in  the 
matter,  Willie  wishes  henceforth  to  be  called  by  her  middle 
name,  Elizabeth,  instead  of  the  unsuitable  first  name  by 
which  she  has  hitherto  been  known. 

Any  account  of  Willie  would  be  sadly  lacking  if  no  men- 
tion were  made  of  the  love  and  kindnesses  which  have  been 
showered  upon  her  by  her  friends  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  T. 
Whiting,  whose  home  has  been  generously  open  to  her  for 
all  holidays  during  several  years. 


FRIDAY,    JULY    9,    1897 


KINDERGARTEN   FOR  THE  BLIND. 

Endowment  Fund. 

,  The  following  additional  contributions  to 
the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind  have  been 
received  from  date  of  March  23  to  June  30, 
1897: 

An  anonymous  friend $2.00 

Additional  proceeds  of  Mrs.  H.  Richards' s 

fair 3.00 

A  friend 200.00 

Allen,  Frank  B.,   Lungmeadow 50.00 

Bailey,  Miss  Blizabet.il  H 2.00 

Batcheldcr's    (Mrs.    S.    F.)    Sunday-school 

class,  First  Baptist  Church,  Brookllne. .  5.00 

Blgelow,  Mrs.  Prescott 50.00 

Billings,   Mrs.  Elizabeth,  Canton 1.00 

Brackett,  Miss  Nancy 25.00 

Brett,  Mrs.  Anna  K.,  Avon 10.00 

Burr,  Mis.  C.  C,  Auburndale 10.00 

Cabot,   Mrs.   Francis 10.00 

C   E 15.00 

Chapln,  Mrs.  Adeline  M.,  Mllford 5.00 

Children  of  the  Boylston  Street  Kindergar- 
ten,    Brookllne,     through    Miss    H.     B. 

Stodder. 3.50 

Danforth,   James  H 10. 00 

Dorchester  Woman's  Club 15.00 

Downer,  Mrs.  Samuel,  Dorchester 20.00 

Eliot,  Dr.  Samuel 100.00 

Eliot  Hall  parties,  through  Mrs.  Mary  S. 

Gill 50.00 

Flske,  Mrs.  Joseph  N 1000.00 

Friend   R 10.00 

Gilbert,  Misses  Caroline  and  Elizabeth  H.  98.00 

Hammond,   Miss  E.,   Cambridge 5.00 

Hartwell,  Mrs.  E.  M 1.00 

Hemenway,   Miss  Clara 10.00 

Hoyt,  Mrs.  J.  C 5.00 

In  memory  of  little  Amy  and  Edward....  2.0U 

In  memory  of  Mary  Lowell  Stone lOu.OO 

In  memory  of  Miss  Alice  Matthews....'..  50.00 

Jackson,  Mrs.  E.  S.,  Jamaica  Plain 2.00 

Kendall,   Miss  H.   W 10.00 

Kent,  Mrs.  Helena  M 100.00 

Kibbe,    Mrs :...  5.00 

Kimball,   Mrs.   E.  D.,   Salem 10.00 

Lamson,  Miss  Catherine  M 60.00 

Lombard,  the  Misses 10.00 

Lowe,  Mrs.  Martha  Perry 5.00 

Matthews,  Mrs.  Annie  B 1000.00 

Matthews,    Miss   Nanna 20.00 

Moulton,  Mrs.  Louise  Chandler 10.00 

Parker,   Mrs.  Elizabeth  P 10.00 

Parkman,  George  F 500.00 

Pratt,  Miss  Sarah  S.,  Ashmont 5.00 

Proceeds  of  lawn  party  given  at  Harrison 
Square  by  Anne  Wtllard,  Marion  Swift, 
Alice  BuiTord,  Beatrice  Wright,  Hunt- 
ington  Sandford,    Shirley  Everett,    Ned 

Cutter 201.00 

Reynolds,  Walter  H 5.00 

Richmond,  Miss  Anna,  West  Newton 1.00 

Rogers,    Miss  Catherine  L 5.00 

Sabine,  Miss  Catherine , 5.00 

Schmidt,   Arthur  P t 5.00 

Sears,  Mrs.  Herbert  M ; 25.00 

Shepard,  Mrs.  Otis,  Brookllne 5.00 

Slmonds.   Miss  Mary  E 6.00 

St.  Agnes's  Guild,  Trinity  Parish,  Melrose  6.00 

Stevens,   Mrs.   F.   H.,   Wellesley 6.00 

Story.   Mrs.   George  0 1.00 

Stratton,  Mrs.  Solomon  P 5.00 

Sunday  School  of  the  First  Church  in  Bos- 
ton   02.35 

Sunday  School  of  Unitarian  Church,  West 
Roxbury,    through   Henry    Manley,    Jr., 

treasurer 10.00 

The  ladles  from  Crawford,  Magnolia 30.00 

Unitarian  Sunday  School  of  Wellesley  Hills       6.00 

Upham,  Mrs.  Eveline,  Canton 1.00 

Wales,    Mrs.   Joseph  H 25.00 

Ware,  Miss  Mary  L 100.00 

Welch,  Charles  H 50.00 

Weld,  Mrs.  Samuel  M.,  Wellesley 2.00 

Whiting,  Mrs.  S.  B.,  Cambridge 10.00 

Whitney,  Miss  E.  P.,  West  Newton 2.00 

$4204.85 
P.  T.  Jackson. 

Treasurer  pro  tem. 
53  State  street.  Room  840. 
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Entered  at  the  postoffice  in  i'ctaluma,  Cal., 
»s  second  class  matter. 


Petaluma July  23.  1897 


Odd  Definitions. 


2/ 


/ A  young  lady  from  the  Jamaica  Plain 
(Mass.)  kindergarten  for  the  blind,  who 
is  now  visiting  relatives  in  this  city,  tells 
some  queer  sayings  of  the  little  blind 
children.  One  of  them  defined  an  old 
maid  as  "a  pet  animal  that  had  been 
kept  a  very  long  time."  Another  who  was 
asked  about  the  opossum,  said,  "Opos- 
sum? Isn't  that  what  they  used  to  call 
the  men  who  followed  Christ  around?" 


I!*  $m!  Ante  &foa?ce 


7/4*  Deat-Mute  Advance, 

Jacksonville,  Illinois,  Drawer  H. 

tittered  at  the  Post- Office  at  Jacksonville,  III., 
as  second  class  matter. 


Saturday  Morning.  July  24,  1897. 


How  Helen  Keller,  Blind  Deaf,  Passed  the 

Harvard  University  Examinations.    A 

Private  Letter  to  Dr.  Gordon. 

Cambridge,  Mass.,  July  14th,  1897. 

Dear  Dr.  Gordon:— As  soon  as  I  re- 
ceived returns  from  Miss  Keller's  examina- 
tions, I  telegraphed  to  you  at  Milwaukee, 
giving  the  details,  and,  knowing  how  much 
interested  Mr.  Bell  would  be,  T  asked  you 
to  let  him  know.  Helen  passed  all  the 
Harvard  examinations  that  she  tried.  They 
were  English,  French,  German,  History  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  Latin  and  Advanced 
German.  In  German  Helen  won  honors 
and,  I  rather  expect  that  she  will  be  award- 
ed honors  in  English,  too,  though  the  re- 
turns have  not  reached  me. 

I  wish  that  Helen's  friends  might  have 
seen  her  undergoing  the  actual  examination! 
She  had  to  take  the  most  difficult,  Advanced 
German,  first.  It  was  a  "two  hour"  paper. 
I  sat  at  her  side,  as  she  sat  before  her  type- 
writer, and  read  the  whole  paper  to  her 
with  my  right  hand.  Then  I  re-read  the 
paper  as  she  made  her  translation,  giving 
her  sentence  by  sentence.  It  was  a  new 
experience  for  us  both.  I  suppose  that  no 
one  ever  had  the  same,  for,  so  far  as  I 
know,  no  person  both  blind  and  deaf  ever 
tried  these  examinations.  We  had  often 
tried  the  Harvard  examination  papers,  but 
that  was  different.  Now  they  were  to  go 
out  of  our  possession,  and  they  were  to  be 
weighed  by  experts.  Helen  was  evidently 
much  impressed.  She  perspired.  Her 
fingers  seemed  to  be  trying  to  clutch  an 
idea;  her  brow  was  furrowed.  I  watched 
every  phenomenon.  However,  time  passed 
and  the  type-writerdidits  work.  .The  paper 
was  produced,  and  I,  acting  as  a  Special 
Officer  of  the  College,  wrote  a  certificate  to 
the  effect  that  candidate  number  233  had 
done  the  work  herself,  I  serving  as  eyes 
only,  and  giving  her  no  assistance.  We 
were,  relieved  and  so  was  Miss  Sullivan, 
who  had  been  anxiously  waiting,  feeling 
that  no  two  hours  had  ever  been  quite  so 
long,  and  wondering  how  Helen  had  done 
her  work. 

The  total  examinations  occupied  nine 
hours,  but  those  that  followed  were  not  at 
all  times  of  anxiety.  Helen  was  quite  at 
her  ease,  and  so  was  I.  The  Latin  came  on 
the  second  day,  but  Helen  found  it  "easy." 
One  after  another  the  papers  were  com- 
pleted, and  as  on  Saturday  afternoon,  we 
were  sitting  at  work  on  the  last,  which  was 
Elementary  German,  a  Professor  was  an- 
nounced who  same  to  let  me  know  that 
Helen  has  been  successful  in  the  work  of 
the  first  day,  so  promptly  had  that  paper 
been  read.  It  was  a  pleasure  to  tell  Helen. 
She  went  away  to  her  country  rest  in  an 
hour  or  with  the  satisfaction  of  knowing 
that  the  most  diffcult  of  all  the  papers  had 
not  been  too  difficult  for  her.  Miss  Sulli- 
van was  pleased,  of  course.  Helen  has 
proved  that  she  is  able  to  stand  a  rigid  test 
without  the  assistance,  or  even  the  counten- 
ance, of  Miss  Sullivan  or  of  any  one  else. 


I  think    that  all    of  her  friends  should    be 
deeply  thankful. 

Excuse  this  long  and  rather  disjoined 
letter.  I  write  out  of  the  fullness  of  my 
heart. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Arthur  Gilman. 


£ft 


The   Classmate. 


NEW  YORK,  AUGUST  7,  1897. 


Fingers  for  Ears  and  Eyes. 

THE  TEACHING  OF  TOMMY  STRINGER. 
By  Candace  A.  Yendbs. 

A  MORE  forlorn  little  object  can  scarcely 
be  imagined  than  Tommy  Stringer 
when  he  was  brought,  five  years  ago, 
to-'the  Perkins  Institution  and  placed  in  the 
Kihdergarten  for  the  Blind,  at  Jamaica  Plain, 
Boston,  Mass. 

Blind,  deaf,  and  consequently  speechless,  he 
was  almost  helpless,  for  he  could  scarcely  walk, 
although  nearly  five  years  old.  His  attempts  at 
walking  were  simply  an  aimless  groping  around 
with  arms  outstretched  and  with  faltering  and 
uncertain  steps. 

But  these  were  not  his  worst  nor  only  afflic- 
tions, for,  through  lack  of  proper  care  and  train- 
ing, his  imprisoned  mind  had  lain  dormant  so 
long  that  he  had  not  the  slightest  appearance  of 
intelligence  or  mental  activity. 

No  ray  of  light  nor  wave  of  sound  could  reach 
him,  and  he  took  less  interest  in  what  was  going 
on  around  him  than  your  little  baby  sister 
sitting  in  her  high  chair  crowing  and  making 
heroic  efforts  to  talk,  for  she  recognizes  familiar 
faces  and  voices,  and  responds  with  a  sunny 
smile  or  by  trying  to  imitate  the  actions  of 
those  around  her. 

But  there  have  been  marvelous  changes 
wrought  through  the  kind  care  and  special 
training  he  has  had  in  the  institution,  and  the 
Tommy  Stringer  of  to-day,  with 

"  A  form  well  fashioned,  strong  and  tall, 
A  face  all  manliness," 

and  beaming  with  intelligence  and  happiness, 
is  a  great  contrast  to  the  dreary  picture  just 
outlined  ;  and  we  cannot  help  wondering  how 
these  (shall  I  say  miraculous)  results  have  been 
accomplished. 

The  life  and  achievements  of  our  little  hero 
may  serve  as  a  source  of  inspiration  to  all 
young  people,  and  especially  to  those  upon 
whom  Dame  Fortune  has  not  deigned  to  smile  ; 
so  we  will  follow  some  of  the  steps  by  which 
the  sleeping  senses  were  awakened  and  the  de- 
sire to  do  aroused. 

To  begin  with,  manual  training  has  been  and 
must  always  be  an  important  factor  in  his 
education.  There  was  but  one  way  to  reach 
the  darkened  mind,  and  that  was  through  the 
sense  of  touch.  A  special  teacher  was  provided 
for  Tommy,  and  different  objects  were  given 
him  to  handle,  and  gradually  he  was  led  to  find 
how  they  differed  in  size,  shape,  weight,  etc. 
The  next  step  was  to  teach  him  the  names  and 
uses  of  these  things,  and  this  was  done  by  teach- 
ing him  to  spell  the  words  upon  his  fingers. 

Kindergarten  occupations,  such  as  he  could 
take  part  in,  had  a  place  in  the  work  of  training 
the  hands  and  mind  of  our  little  hero,  and  the 
awkward  fingers  quickly  learned  to  do  their 
work  neatly  and  accurately.  Thus  the  muscles 
were  taught  to  obey  the  orders  of  the  will,  and 
gradually  the  mind  was  enabled  to  understand 
some  of  the  great  principles  underlying  the 
work. 

Sloyd  (or  tool)  work  was  also  introduced,  and 
the  clumsy  hands  were  taught  to  handle  and  use 
the  various  tools  put  into  them. 

Tommy  first  learned  to  use  the  hammer,  gim- 
let, and  saw ;  to  bore  holes  and  put  in  screws 
with  the  screwdriver.  He  took  great  delight  in 
the  use  of  tools,  and  this  taste  has  been  turned 
to  good  account  in  his  sloyd  work.  Whittling 
and  other  accomplishments  were  added  to  his 
lessons,  and  the  readiness  with  which  he  took  to 
the  jackknife  showed  him  to  be  a  real  boy. 

He  now  grasps  the  idea  of  what  is  wanted  of 
him  almost  intuitively,  and  his  delicate  touch 
shows  him  at  once  the  defects  of  a  piece  of  work 
or  its  completion,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Tommy  has  been  taught  to  write,  and  during 

his  third  year  in  school  wrote,  without  any  help 

from  his  teacher,   the  following  letter  to  Mr. 

Anagnos,  principal  of  the  school : 

Mr.  Anagnos  : 

I  love  you. 

"Tom." 


This  first  epistolary  effort  of  Tom's  is  highly 
prized  by  Mr.  Anagnos  as  a  proof  of  what  can 
be  accomplished  by  persevering  effort,  even 
under  very  unfavorable  conditions. 

The  composition  given'  below  was  written 
two  years  later,  and  shows  something  of  his 
progress  in  the  mastery  of  English  : 

"  the  cow." 
"The  cow  is  a  domestic  animal.  It  lives  in  a 
barn.  It  has  four  feet,  and  it  has  hoofs  on  its 
feet.  The  cow  has  two  horns.  The  cow  gives 
us  milk  and  butter  and  cream  and  beef.  It 
gives  us  boots  from  its  skin,  and  glue  from  its 
hoofs,  and  buttons  and  combs  from  its  horns. 
The  baby  cow  is  called  a  calf.  The  calf  gives 
us  veal." 

Before  Tom  had  succeeded  in  writing  the 
above  he  had  spent  so  much  time  in  laughter  and 
play  that  he  was  denied  his  pudding  at  dinner. 
The  next  day  when  he  came  into  the  class  he 
spelled  penitently  :  "  Be  good  :  Pudding  !  " 
and  then  settled  down  to  earnest  work. 

Unwearied  efforts  have  been  made  to  teach 
him  to  speak  orally  and  to  read  the  lips  of  | 
others.    He  can  talk  very  distinctly,  and  by 
placing  his  hands  upon  the  speaker's  lips  can 
interpret  and  answer  such  questions  as  : 
What  have  yon  ? 
Where  have  you  been  ? 
Whose  book  is  it  ? 
What  will  you  have  for  dinner  ? 
and  many  others  like  them.    He  has  a  sweet, 
clear  voice,  but  is  not  ambitious  to  use  it  in  con- 
versation.   He  prefers  to  use  the  finger  alpha- 
bet, and  places  his  partially  closed  hand  over 
his  teacher's  while  she  forms  into  it  the  letters. 

Some  sentences  volunteered  by  Tommy  are 
curiously  mixed  in  construction,  as  : 

"  September  has  come  gone  soon." 

"Mrs.  B —  is  going  to  coming.'''' 

When  he  wanted  the  stopper  taken  out  of  a 
bottle  he  said,  "  Please  give  it  me  off.'" 

Below  is  another  literary  production  about 
Mr.  Gas,  an  imaginary  person,  which  shows 
that,  like  many  hearing  and  seeing  children,  he 
sometimes  dwells  in  the  realm  of  imagination. 

"  Mr.  Gas  has  a  big  pond  and  a  very  large 
merry  music  box.  His  house  has  a  big  chimney 
and  fifteen  windows  and  two  stairs.  Mr.  Gas 
has  four  carriages,  and  a  sled  for  winter. 

"In  the  barn  are  one  horse  and  eleven  cows, 
and  four  calves  and  much  hay.  Mr.  Son  milks 
the  cows.  Under  the  house  is  a  cellar.  Mr.  Gas 
is  twenty-nine  years  old.  He  lives  in  New  Gar- 
den, Bedford." 

Besides  some  very  creditable  work  in  clay 
modeling,  knitting,  crocheting,  and  natural 
science,  he  has  made  decided  progress  in  arith- 
metic. He  can  write  from  dictation  such  num- 
bers as  6,00G,  25,000,  120,000,  etc.,  and  has  even 
conquered  that  bugbear  among  children,  the 


A  BLIND  BOY'S  HANDWRITTING. 

Slightly  reduced  facsimile  of  a  part  of  a  letter  from 

Tommy  Stringer. 

multiplication  table,  an  accomplishment  which 
almost  any  boy  of  ten  might  be  justly  proud. 

He  can  solve  simple  mental  problems  in  ad- 
dition, subtraction,  multiplication,  and  division 
rapidly  and  correctly. 

With  the  help  of  his  teacher  Tommy  is  now 
able  to  keep  up  with  the  other  children  in  their 
studies,  and  in  most  of  them  is  at  the  head  of 
his  class.     Finally,  he  would  compare  favorably 


with  most  boys  of  his  age  who  have  not  been 
deprived  of  sight  and  hearing. 

In  disposition  Tommy  is  frank,  affectionate, 
generous,  and  amiable. 

He  is  energetie,  full  of  fun,  and,  like  most 
boys  whom  you  may  know,  inclined  to  get  into 
all  the  mischief  he  can.  Among  some  of  his 
mischievous  pranks  played  at  school  was  put- 
ting soap  down  the  pump,  throwing  things  out 
of  the  windowuflnd  other  thingsvaf  a  more  de- 
structive order;  A  silver  spoon  was  twisted 
and  bent  double,  his  birthday  harmonica  torn 
to  pieces,  and  many  articles  not  considered 
breakable  were  destroyed.  Finally  it  became 
necessary  to  put  an  end  to  this  wholesale  de- 
struction of  his  own  and  others'  property  ;  so 
his  teacher  made  two  small  bags  and  tied  up 
his  hands  in  them.  When  tne  little  prisoners 
were  released  he  spelled,  "I  will  be  gentle, 
careful  ;  yes,  yes."  The  bags  were  put  away 
for  future  use  if  necessary,  but  were  returned 
to  his  teacher  the  next  week  with  the  clean 
clothes  from  the  laundry.  Tommy  had  found 
them,  and  by  putting  them  with  the  soiled 
clothes  thought  he  had  disposed  of  them  for 
good.  It  was  not  necessary,  however,  to  use 
them  again. 

He  had  quite  a  sense  of  responsibility  about 
the  supply  of  things  for  the  table,  and  frequent- 
ly inspected  the  cookey  and  doughnut  jars  to 
see  if  there  was  likely  to  be 
a  lack  of  these  good  things, 
and  never  failed  to  make  the 
fact  known  if  the  supply  was 
likely  to  give  out. 

At  one  time  he  took  mat- 
ters into  his  own  hands,  and 
commenced    to    make  a  fine 
batch  of  biscuits  by  emptying 
a  can  of  soda  into  a  pau  of 
sour  milk.    His  next  attempt 
at  cooking  was  by  making  a 
large  quantity  of  tea  for  the 
family. 
*     Indeed,  a  volume  might  be 
written  about  this  interesting 
little  boy,  but  with  a  few  ex- 
periences of  his  life  on  the 
farm,    where    he    has    spent 
several  summers  at  the  home 
of  his  teacher,  we  must  bring 
this  article  to  a  close. 
One  day,  while  following  the  stone  wall  run- 
ning around  the  farm,  he  stepped  into  a  hor- 
nets' nest  and  was  very  badly  stung.    It  was 
his  first  experience  with  these  insects  "  with  the 
hot  feet,"  and  he  had  an  idea  that  a  cat  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  furious  pain,  and  this  only  in- 
creased his  natural  fear  of  that  animal.      His 
teacher  showed  him  a  dead  hornet  and  tried  to 
explain  to  him  that  it  was  one  of  these  insects 
that  had  caused  all  his  pain,  but  it  was  difficult 
to  convince  him  that  such  tiny  creatures  could 
be  the  means  of  so  much  suffering. 

Another  time  he  was  allowed  to  grind  some 
corn  in  his  pet  coffee  mill — an  old  one  that  had 
been  given  him  to  play  with — and  was  then 
helped  to  make  some  muffins  with  the  meal. 
The  muffins  were  fair,  but  in  Tom's  eyes  were 
nothing  less  than  marvelous,  and  as  long  as 
they  lasted  he  would  eat  none  of  the  family 
bread. 

The  barn  was  his  great  playhouse,  and  he 
would  swing  on  the  iron  chains,  climb  up 
and  down  the  ladders  with  ease,  jump  on  the 
backs  of  cows,  and  even  measure  their  tails  and 
creep  under  them  and  count  their  hoofs  while 
they  were  being  milked. 

An  old  meat  grinder  which  he  was  allowed  to 
play  with  proved  to  be  a  very  fascinating  play- 
thing, for  it  was  made  of  several  small  parts, 
which  he  could  take  apart  quite  easily,  but  put- 
ting them  in  place  again  required  a  good  deal 
of  ingenuity  and  perseverance.  He  was  always 
equal  to  the  task,  and  never  left  it  till  he  had 
put  it  together  in  perfect  shape. 

He  roamed  about  the  place  freely,  and  after 
he  had  learned  the  way  to  some  favorite  spot 
could  always  find  it  again  without  help.    He 
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FOR  PERKINS  INSTITUTION. 
tne  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind 
has  added  to  its.  holdings  in  West  Rox- 
bury  a  parcel  of  land-  with  two  frame 
buildings,  on  Wachusett  street,  near 
Weld  street.  It  is  assessed  to  Mary  J. 
!  Jackson  for  $7900,  of  which  $4700  is  on  the 
S9,!)2I  feet  of  land. 
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THE   TEACHING   OF   A  DEAF,   DUMB  AND   BLIND   BOY. 
Tommy  Stringer.  Listening  with  the  fingers. 

spent  a  great  deal  of  time  in  the  garden,  and 
always  took  a  certain  route  there,  and  when  he 
reached  the  place  would  drop  down  upon  "  all 
fours  "  to  examine  the  things  that  grew.  So 
gentle  and  careful  was  he  that  very  little  was 
found  to  have  been  injured  from  his  investiga- 
tions, and  after  spending  an  hour  or  two  there, 
would  come  to  the  house  covered  with  per- 
spiration, but  with  an  expression  of  satisfac- 
tion and  wonder  on  his  sunburned  sightless 
face  most  interesting  to  see.     . 

Then  would  come  excited  descriptions  of  how 
high  the  corn  was,  or  how  large  the  beets  and 
cabbages  were,  and  all  spelled  out  on  flying 
fingers.  . 

We  shall  watch  with  interest  the  progress  of 
this  little  boy,  who  is  gaining  all  the  time  in  in- 
telligence and  the  ability  to  learn  and  capacity 
to  enjoy  all  that  comes  to  him,  and  trust  that 
the  boys  and  girls  who  read  this  have  been 
helped  to  appreciate  the  value  of  sight  and 
hearing,  and  stimulated  to  make  as  good  use  of 
their  opportunities  to  learn  as  Tommy  lias. 
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PLEA    FOR    THE    ADULT    BLIND. 
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J.  Newton; Breed  Outliuesa  Planl  for  Their 
Instruction  and  Entertainment. 

To  the  Editors  of  the  Journal:  Knowing 
your  willingness  to  lend  your  columns  to 
aid  any  good  work  for  the  benefit  of  suffer- 
ing humanity,  I  wish  to  call  the  attention 
of  your  charitable  readers  to  one  class  of 
unfortunates,  for  which  no  society  in  Bos- 
ton or  New  England  makes  any  provision, 
although  much  could  be  done  for  their 
benefit,  with  very  little  expense.  This  class 
is  the  adult  blind.  Children  under  eighteen 
are  taught  to  read,  and  to  become  in  a 
measure  self-supporting,at  the  institute  for 
the  blind  in  South  Boston,  but  if  a  man  or 
woman  past  the  aged  of  eighteen  loses  their 
sight,  no  aid  or  assistance  is  rendered  them 
in  any  form. 

I  lost  my  eyes  by  a  premature  blast  three 
years  ago,  and  after  recovering  from  the 
accident  sufficiently  to  leave  the  hospital, 
I  went  to  my  daughter's  in  New  Brunswick, 
where  I  was  taught  to  read  and  write  with 
my  fingers  by  a  graduate  of  the  Halifax 
school  for  the  blind,  who  was  sent  out  by 
that  institution  and  paid  a  small  salary  and 
her  expenses  to  teach  the  adult  blind,  who 
could  not  be  received  at  the  institution. 
She  taught  them  at  their  own  homes,  and 
by  direction  of  the  superintendent  of  that 
institution  she  remained  in  the  town  two 
weeks  especially  to  teach  me  to  read  and 
write;  without  any  expense  to  me.  This 
has  been  so  great  a  benefit  to  me,  that  I  am 
anxious  that  every  blind  person  in  New 
England  should  have  an  opportunity  at 
least  to  learn  to  read.  After  leaving  New 
Brunswick  I  spent  a  year  and  a  half  at  the 
soldiers'  home  in  Togus,  Me.,  where  I 
taught  six  comrades  to  read,  and  the 
authorities  of  the  home  were  kind  enough 
to  purchase  them  a  library  of  forty  books 
printed  in  raised  type. 

Since  coming  to  Somerville  I  have  found 
seven  blind  men.  Two  of  them  were  gradu- 
ates of  the  Perkins  institution,  having  been 
blind  from  youth.  Having  never  formed 
habits  of  reading  or  communicating  with 
their  comrades  in  misfortune,  they  make  no 
use  of  their  knowledge  of  reading  and  writ- 
ing, but  support  themselves  by  teaching 
music,  which  they  learned  at  the  institution. 
The  others  apparently  thought  I  had  some 
selfish  motive  in  wishing  them  to  learn; 
but  if  I  could  have  approached  them  as  the 
agent  of  some  charitable  society,  I  should 
have  been  much  more  likely  to  gain  their 
confidence. 

One  of  these  men,  when  I  first  visited 
dim,  was  apparently  very  ambitious  and 
energetic.  He  has  since  been  sent  to  the 
insane  asylum  at  Danvers,  and  I  think 
that  this  terrible  result— the  only  mis- 
fortune worse  than  blindness— would  have 
been  avoided  if  he  could  have  been  induced 
to  learn  to  read  and  write,  and  thus  kept 
his  mind  from  dwelling  on  his  dreadful  con- 
dition. Like  myself,  he  was  homeless  and 
deprived  of  the  society  of  former  friends, 
and  it  is  quite  likely  that  I  should,  before 
now,  have  traveled  the  same  road,  but  for 
the  occupation  which  my  mind  has  had  in 
learning  four  different  systems  of  reading 
in  use  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  and 
also  the  relief  experienced  by  reading  and 
writing. 

I  have  just  returned  from  a  stay  of  ten 
weeks  in  a  country  town  where  I  found 
live  blind  people,  three  of  whom  were 
much  pleased  to  know  that  they  could 
learn  to  read,  and  one  of  these  is  worthy 
of  discription.  She  became  blind  from 
hard  study,  as  she  was  about  to  graduatft 
from  school,  and  has  been  blind  twelve 
years.  She  did  not  know  that  she  could 
learn  to  read  and  write  without  going  to 
some  expensive  school.  I  gave  her  the 
alphabet  and  some  reading  matter  and 
have  no  doubt  that,  in  a  short  time,  she 
will  be  able  to  read  and  write,  with  what 
assistance  I  can  give  her,   by  correspond- 


ence. But  she  would  have  learned  much 
sooner  if  I  could  have  had  the  privilege  of 
instructing  her  a  few  hours  at  intervals. 
Now  I  do  not  ask  anything  for  myself,  as 
I  receive  a  pension  sufficient  to  pay  my 
board.  If,  however,  I  could  visit  the  differ- 
ent hospitals  as  the  agent  of  some  society, 
and  induce  the  hopelessly  blind  who  are 
recovering  from  their  injuries  to  learn  to 
read,  and  if  some  society  would  send  out 
graduates  from  the  Perkins  institution  or 
others  to  teach  the  adult  blind  at  their 
homes,  both  to  read,  also  some  industrial 
occupation,  as  is  done  at  Halifax  and  many 
other  places,  I  think  that  the  little  money 
necessary  would  confer  as  much  benefit  as 
any  use  to  which  it  could  be  put. 

I  have  received  assistance  not  only  from 
Halifax,  but  from  a  New  York  and  Penn- 
sylvania institution  for  the  blind,  and  from 
the  society  for  providing  Evangelical  relig- 
ious literature  for  the  blind,  and  also  from 
the  depositoiy  of  books  in  the  Moon  sys- 
tem, the  last  two  of  Philadelphia.  If  any 
one  feels  disposed  to  assist  in  this  work,  I 
should  be  glad  to  hear  from  them,  and  to 
give  any  information  in  my  power. 

J.  Newton  Breed, 
Irving  street,  "West  Somerville. 


SATURDAY,  SEPT.  18,  1897. 


TEACHING  THE  BLIND. 


Vacation  at  Perkins  Insti- 
tution Nearly  Over. 


Manual  Training  and  Gymnasium  Work 
to  be  Great  Features. 


How  Writina:  is  Taught—  Old  Methods 
Are  Entirely  Discarded. 


The  Perkins  institution  for  the  blind  at 
South  Boston  will  reopen  next  Wednes- 
day, after  a  vacation  of  three  months. 

Since  the  inauguration  ©f  this  institu- 
tion its  facilities  for  work  have  never 
been  so  perfect  as  they  are  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  During  the  30  years  that  Mr 
Anagnos  has  been  at  its  head  he  has  de- 
voted his  thought  to  the  maturing  of 
plans  which  have  had  for  their  purpose 
the  improvement  in  methods  for  the 
education  of  the  blind. 

Mr  Anagnos  has  been  nobly  aided  by 
scores  of  philanthroptcally  inclined  per- 
sons, who  have  in  numerous  instances 
left  generous  endowments  to  the  insti- 
tution. 

A  ready  apprehension  of  the  peculiar 
needs  of  the  sightless  has  enabled  Mr 
Anagnos  to  unfold  a  system  of  training 
which,  as  far  as  oractical  results  go  to 
prove  its  worth,  is  calculated  to  place 
the  blind  on  a  higher  plane  of  usefjl- 
ness  than  any  they  have  yet  reached. 

Last  year  Mr  Anagnos  introduced  into 
all  of  the  departments  connected  with 
the  Institution,  including  the  workshops, 
a  systematized  mode  of  manual  training. 
As  he  explains-,  manual  training  and  the 
gymnasium  are  the  two  main  points 
that  are  building  up  the  foundation  for 
the  new  education  of  the  blind.  A  year's 
trial  of  this  system  has  proved  its  won- 
derful utility  In  the  institution. 

By  manual  training  the  studies  are 
scientifically  taught.  The  old  method 
required  the  child  to  take  the  text  book 
from  which  he  choose  a  subject.  The 
lesson  was  learned  by  the  aid  of  illus- 
trations. Now  this  system  is  reversed. 
The  child  starts  with  the  parts  of  the 
tiling  to  be  studied  and  then  creates  it. 
In  the  geography  class  the  girls  have 
the  form,  on  which  they  make  maps. 
The  maps  are  built  or  outlined.  To  this 
outline  are  added  mountains,  rivers  and 
the  state  outlines  and  whatever  physi- 
cal feature  is  necessary  to  complete  the 
topography  of  a  country.  .  From  that 
the  pupil  decides  what  belongs  to  geog- 
raphy. This  is  what  is  called  the  labor- 
atory or  development  method. 

In  botany  the  same  system  is  followed. 
Instead  of  being  confined  to  a  text  book 
of  botany,  the  teacher,  after  choosing  a 
subject,  says,  "That  is  a  stem."  The 
pupil  finds  a  stem  from  the  structures 
which  are  before  him,  fixes  in  his  mind 
its  formation,  and  then  .names  it.  By 
this  means,  the  science  of  a  subject  is 
taught.  This  Involves  the  training  of 
the  hands  while  It  also  stimulates  the 
creative    faculty    and    calls    into    action 


the  executive  portions  of  the  brain. 

It  is  surprising  to  note  the  availability 
of  manual  training  in  teaching  the  art 
of  writing.  The  blind  learn  to  write  a 
square  hand.  There  are  some  who  take 
this  up  with  comparative  ease,  but  there 
are  others  who  make  slow  progress.  In 
the  latter  cases,  where  the  attempt  to 
learn  is  followed  by  failure,  the  pupil  is 
dropped  from  the  class,  and  is  sent  to 
the  department  for  manual  training. 

After  five  or  six  weeks  devoted  to  the 
use  of  sloyd  tools,  the  child  returns  to 
the  writing  class  and  learns  the  art 
without  further  trouble.  This  is  a  prac- 
tical illustration  of  what  Mr  Anagnos' 
new  application  of  an  old  idea  can  effect. 
There  are  numerous  instances  where 
similar  results  have  been  achieved.  The 
system  will  be  further  elaborated  during 
the  coming  year. 

The  school  will  open  with  a  full  at- 
tendance, especially  In  the  kindergarten 
classes.  Here  the  accommodations  are 
wholly  insufficient  for  the  number  of 
pupils  who  want  admission.  When  the 
new  "building  is  completed. its  occupancy 
will  relieve  the  strain  upon  the  institu- 
tion proner.  It  is  not  expected,  how- 
eVer,  that  this  building  will  be  ready  for 
use  under  another  year. 

Mr  Anagnos  displays  a  most  benevo- 
lent instinct  in  the  choice  of  his  pupils. 
'  Always  the  number  of  applications  are 
in  excess  of  the  capacity  of  the  institu- 
tion. There  are  two  ways  of  deciding 
who  shall  be  the  favored  one.  One  way 
Is  to  draw  from  the  list  chr6nologically 
and  the  other  way  is  to  take  into  con- 
sideration the  emergencies  in  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  would-be  pupil. 

If.  for  instance,  a  child  has  a  com- 
fortable home  his  environment  is  con- 
trasted with  that  of  the  little  one  whose 
home  may  be  in  the  slum  district  of  the 
North  end.  Mr  Anagnos  reasons  that 
the  needs  of  the  latter  child  to  be 
brought  under  moral  influences  are  the 
more  urgent,  and  so  this  little  waif  is 
given  the  vacancy. 

It  may  be  a  great  disappointment  to 
the  child  more  favored  by  fortune  to 
wait,  perhaps,  a  year  or  two  longer  for 
admission.  Mr  Anagnos,  however,  has 
.never  encountered  one  mother  who  was 
not  willinsr  to  yield  to   the  waif  of  the 
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OPENING  OF  SLOYD  TRAINING  SCHOOL 


It  Enters  Upon  Its  Tenth  Year  Next 
Monday  with  Full  Classes,  Improved 
Equipment  and  New  Rules. 


All  the  tools  are  sharpened,  the  benches 
polished,  the  rules  drafted,  the  models  ar- 
ranged and  the  classes  formed  for  the  open- 
ing next  Monday  of  the  tenth  year 
of  the  Sloyd  Training  School  at  39 
North  Bennett  street.  Gustaf  Lars- 
sori,  the  principal,  and  his  assist- 
ants, Josef  Sandberg,  Miss  M.  A.  White 
and  Miss  Edith  Fairchild,  are  in  the  school 
every  day  now,  getting  ready  for  the  work. 
The  high  school  work,  started  last  year,  will 
be  continued  this  term  with  a  full  class  of 
twenty  pupils,  the  need  of  this  having  been 
established  by  the  act  of  the  Massachusetts 
Legislature  regarding  manual  training  In 
high  schools. 

This  year,  as  last,  the  blind  boy,  Thomas 
Stringer,  from  the  kindergarten  In  Jamaica 
Plain  will  receive  instruction  in  the  normal 
course.  He  will  be  taught  principally  as  a 
seeing  boy,  the  only  difference  In  tools  being 
that  Instead  of  a  pencil  he  will  use  an  awl 
for  marking-,  and  the  numbers  and  lines  on 
his  rule  are  raised.  It  may  be  remembered 
that  this  boy  made  ten  useful  articles  last 
year  In  the  school,  the  first  being  a  footstool, 
for  which  he  used  a  saw,  hammer  and  nails ; 
the  last  article  he  made  was  a  bird-house, 
upon  which  he  used  twelve  different  tools. 
All  the  classes  are  full.  One  of  the  students 
comes  all  the  way  from  California.  There 
are  one  dally  and  two  weekly  classes  In  the 
grammar  school,  and  one  weekly  class  la 
taking  the  high  school  course.  The  weekly 
classes  will  be  In  session  on  Wednesdays 
and  Saturdays.  Besides  some  improvements 
In  the  high  school  course  the  work  of  the 
school  will  be  about  the  same  this  year  as 
it  was  last  year.  Admission  to  the  high 
school  course  has  been  granted  only  to  men 
who  have  given  evidence  of  special  fitness, 
and  to  graduates  of  the  lower  grade  In  the 
school.  The  course  consists  of  progressive 
exercises  In  bench  work,  wood  turning  and 
carving;  and  iron  work  may  possibly  be  in- 
troduced In  the  future.  Models  for  a  course 
In  Iron  work  have  been  Imported  by  Mr. 
Larsson  from  Gothenburg,  Sweden,  but  as 
with  some  of  the  original  models  in  wood- 


work,  they  have  little  significance  to  the 
American  mind.  Some  of  them  are  not 
used  In  this  country,  being  adapted  to  In- 
dustries peculiar  to  Sweden,  and  eome  are 
made  on  different  lines  from  articles  made 
in  tlhis  country  for  the  same  purpose.  They 
illustrate,  however,  the  Swedish  system,  and 
the  fundamental  ideas  upon  whloh  new  mod- 
els are  to  be  made  to  complete  the  course. 
Another  important  feature  is  the  recent 
addition  to  the  museum  course  of  models 
used  in  schools  In  Finland. 

The  opening  term  is  the  beginning  of  the 
tenth  year  of  the  Sloyd  Training  School. 
It  was  established  by  Mrs.  Qulncy  A.  Shaw. 
The  first  aim  of  the  undertaking  was  to 
provide  an  opportunity  for  the  study  of  the 
Swedish  system  of  manual  training,  or 
sloyd,  and  to  test  Its  value.  The  city  has 
shown  its  appreciation  of  it  by  the  estab- 
lishment, within  a  few  years,  of  twenty- 
one  manual  training  schools  where  the  pu- 
pils from  the  public  schools  receive  Instruc- 
tion once  a  week.  In  a  pamphlet  just  is- 
sued by  Mr.  Larsson,  the  work  and  progress 
of  the  school  Is  reviewed  by  Mrs.  A.  W. 
Fiske,  who  says:  "Variations  of  the  course 
have  been  tested,  step  by  step,  by  actual 
experience  with  classes  of  children.  It  was 
soon  seen  that  the  value  of  a  course  of 
sloyd  models  Is  in  proportion  to  their  fidel- 
ity to  fundamental  principles,  and  that 
models  should  be  chosen  with  great  care. 
One  hundred  and  eighteen  teachers  have 
completed  the  course  of  work,  most  of 
whom  are  now  giving  sloyd  training  to  large 
numbers  of  children,  as  well  as  to  adults 
In  public  and  private  schools,  in  widely  dis- 
tant parts  of  the  United  States." 

The  making  of  models  and  drawings  alone 
is  no  longer  considered  by  the  Sloyd  Train- 
ing School  a  sufficient  preparation  for  teach- 
ing sloyd.  The  educational  bearings  of  the 
subject  are  studied  thoroughly  In  connec- 
tion with  the  bench  work,  and  for  that 
reason  the  regular  diploma  and  the  badge 
of  the  school  will  in  the  future  be  given  only 
to  students  who  satisfactorily  complete  the 
whole  course  of  study,  giving  continuous 
dally  attendance  during  the  school  year.  A 
special  certificate  will  be  given  to  members 
of  weekly  classes. 


the  fifth  generation  from  Dr.  ThaCher, 
the  first  pastor  of  the  Old  South 
dhurch,  Boston.  He  ds  ailso  a  nephew 
of  Dr.  Martha  Perry  of  this  city. 
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TAUNTON,  MASS. 


SEPTEMBER    29, 


Honor  Under  Difficulties. 

William  B.  Perry  from  New  Bedford, 
who  passed  the  highest  examinations 
on  last  Monday  as  bar  candidate, 
through  a  Fourth  of  July  accident  at 
the  age  of  seven,  lost  the  entire  sight 
of  one  eye.  Later  accidents  resulted 
to  the  detriment  of  the  remaining  eye, 
until  only  one  fourteenth  of  sight  re- 
mained. Graduating  at  the  Perkins 
Institute  for  the  Blind,  he  was  given 
the  valedictory  and  invited  back  as 
teacher.  He  was  ready  for  Harvard 
but  taught  a  year,  using  the  afternoons 
in  study.  At  Amherst  College  he  led 
his  class  of  sixty,  taking  severa'l  prizes. 
To  prove  that  the  blind  can  teach  and 
thus  aid  the  graduates  of  blind  insti- 
tutions, he  for  two  years  taught  in  Sen- 
ator Keenie's  family  in  Connecticut, 
obtaining  the  position  through  an  edu- 
cational bureau.  Quite  a  number  of 
graduates  from  other  institutions  had 
1  applied  for  the  position,  three  of  his 
own  classmates  preceding  him  on  the 
day  of  his  application.  When  remark- 
ing upon  his  infirmity  Senator  Keenie 
replied:  "I  prefer  ability  to  eyesight." 
At  the  end  of  two  years  Senator  Keenie 
offered  to  pay  all  expenses  at  Harvard 
and  a  liberal  salary  besides  if  he  would 
continue  the  care  of  his  son.  Through 
the  entire  course  of  the  Harvard  law 
school  the  subject  of  this  sketch  had 
"A,"  the  highest  mark,  and  graduated 
"cum  la  ude."  In  his  bar  examination 
he  was  not  quite  at  his  best.  Thinking 
that  the  exa/bination  was  to  be  oral  he 
did  not  bring  his  typewriter,  and  so 
had  to  dictate  to  a  younger  b<r  ot  her 
n  ot  "up"  in  technical  legalities.  Mr. 
Perry   on   the   paternal    side    represents 
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Perkins  Institution  and  Mass.  School  for  the  Blind. 


South  Boston,  Oct.  2,  1897. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Corporation  will  lie  held  here 
on  Wednesday,  Oct.  IS,  at  .?  o'clock  P.M. 

There  will  be  an  exhibition  of  the  classes,  and  some 
musical   exercises. 

Members  of  the  Corporation  may  introduce  their  families 
or  friends  personally  or   by  their  cards. 

M.  ANAGNOS, 

Secretary. 


are  14  inches  high  and  it  inches  wide. 

Beside  the  best  juvenile  books,  there 
are  works  of  history,  biography,  poetry, 
books  in  Latin,  Greek,  French  and  Ger- 
,  man.  A  touching  bit  of  poetry  is  that 
Written  by  Dr.  O.  W.  Holmes  for  a  vol- 
ume of  his  best  poems,  which  was  printed 
in  the  line  type  for  this  library.  The 
opening  verse,  which  shows  the  spirit 
of  the  whole,  is:  * 

Pear  friends  loft   darkling  in  the  long  eelipse 
That   veils   the  noonday— You   whose   finger  tips 
\  meaning  in   those  ridgy  leaves  can  find, 
Where  ours  go  stumbling,    senseless,   helpless, 

Dllndi 
This  wreath  of  verse  how  dare  I  offer  you, 
To   whom   the  garden's  choicest  gifts  are  due. 
The  lines  of  all  its  glowing  beds  are  ours; 
Shall    you     not    claim    the    sweetest    smelling 

flowers.' 

Besides  the  line  type  books,  there  are 
some  volumes  printed  in  what  is  called 
the  "Braille"  system.  This  type  seems 
intricate  and  puzziing  to  the  untaught, 
but  ene  is  told  that  it  is  of  great  value 
to  the  blind.  It  io  a  sort  of  shorthand 
system  for  them,  by  which  they  are  en- 
abled to  take  notes,  write  and  read 
their  own  letters.  It  is  made  up  of  six 
little  raised  dote..  And  their  number 
and  position  form  letters,  words  and 
signs.  All  the  music  is  printed  in  this 
type,  and  they  have  quite  a  collection  of 
the  best  popular  selections  in  the  library. 
This  music  seems  a  veritable  puzzle  to 
■  the  ignorant,  and  when  it  is  explained 
one  cannot  help  wondering  at  the  pa- 
tience of  the  blind  in  acquiring  music  by 
means  of  these  intricate  masses  of  dots. 
which  look  very  much  alike  to  the  eyes 
that  see,  but  which  soon  acquire  mean- 
ing and  harmony  to  the  sensitive  fingers 
and  often  more  gifted  brains  of  the  sight- 
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7  LIBRARY  OF   BIG    BOOKS. 


Volumes  Made  for  Those  Who 
Cannot  See  to  Read. 


Peep  Into  the   Library  for  the   Blind 
at     the    Perkins    Institution— How 
the  Boobs  Are  Printed— The  Howe 
Memorial  Press— Choice   Literature 
for  the  Unfortunate  Children. 
There    is    in    South    Boston    a    library 
that  probably  does  more  good  to   those 
who  have  access  to  it,  than  any  collec- 
tion of  books  in  the  city.     This  library 
is    at    th^    Perkins    Institution    for     the 
Blind,   and   the   volumes   have  been   se- 
lected with  the  greatest  care  for  the  in- 
struction and  the  pleasure  of  those  who 
use  them. 

The  library  is  situated  in  a  long,  some- 
what narrow  room,  with  plenty  of  win- 
dows on  each  side  admitting  the  sun- 
light and  air;  for,  although  the  readers 
Uva  in  a  darkened  world,  they  are  keen- 
ly susceptible  to  atmospheres  and  revel 
in  the  sunshine  as  happily  as  their  see- 
ing brothers. 

The  number  of  books  in  this  library  is 
11,000.  Of  these  600  are  in  the  peculiar 
type  used  by  the  blind,  3000  in  ordinary 
type,  and  the  others  are  duplicate  copies 
of  the  first.  These  are  all  in  handsome 
glass  cases,  and  the  librarian,  Miss  S.  E. 
Lane,  dispenses  them  to  the  students  at 
their  request.  e;ien  advising  the  courses 
of  reading,  and  always  interested  in  the 
work  of  the  roacleis.  Great  volumes  they 
are.  too,  and  one  would  think  the  chil- 
dren—for some  are  only  15  years  of  age- 
would  find  them  awkward  to  manage, 
but  they  have  never  been  accustomed  to 
the  "hardy  volumes"  of  the  seeing  read- 
r,l  so  tio  not  appreciate  the  size  of 
a  book. 


! 


BLIND    GIHL    READING. 


The  line  type,  as  it  is  generally  called, 
is  used  for  the  greater  number  of  the 
books.  This  has  the  raised  letters  em- 
bossed on  beautiful  thick  white  paper, 
and  easily  read  by  the  fingers,  which 
have  a  .sensitiveness  of  touch  unknown 
to  seeing  people.  It  should  be  noted,  too, 
that  the  printing  is  only  on  one  side  of 
the  1 

Among  the  popular  books  is  "Black 
Beauty,"  that  story  which  teaches  kind- 
ness to  animals.  In  its  first  estate  it 
was  a  little  volume.  For  the  blind  chil- 
dren it  becomes  a  book  14  Inch' 


d  chil- 
ly 12, 


and  4%  inches  thick.  A  littie  girl  at  14 
read  a  part  of  the  pretty  story  for  the 
writer  from  the  pure  white  letters  by 
means  of  the  tips  of  her  facile  fingers, 
quite  as  well  as  the  ordinary  seeing 
school  girl  of  that  age.  "David  Copper- 
tleld,"  another  popular  book,  is  made  up 
into  five  volumes,  each  14  by  12,  and  four 
inches  in  thickness.  The  prayer  book 
was  given  by  Mrs.  Amos  A.  Lawrence. 
and  is  a  book  14  by  liy2,  and  seven  inches 
in  thickness. 

It  was  Saturday  when  the  writer  visited 
the  fascinating  place,  and  some  of  the 
children  were  taking  books  for  Sunday 
reading.  Among  them  was  a  devout 
Episcopalian,  who  wanted  the  Prayer 
book.  At  the  invitation  of  the  librarian 
to  read  for  the  visitor,  she  opened  the 
sacred  volume  at  the  communion  service, 
and  devoutly  read  the  gracious  invitation 
to  partake  of  the  blessed  feast. 

The  Holy  Bible  was  shown.  It  consists 
of  eight  volumes,  and  on  the  shelf  they 
take  up  four  feet  in  length.     The  books 


less. 

In  ihe  library,  too,  are  cases,  filled  with 
birds  and  animals.  These  are  used  to 
teach  natural  history  to  the  students,  and 
the  librarian  said  they  enjoy  this  study 
greatly.  

Not   verv   far   from   the   library,   in   an- 
other wing  of  the  building,  is  the  print- 
'  ing  office,  where  all  the  work  is  done  for 
■  the  library,   and    the   text  books   for  the 
puoils     are     made.       A     very     accommo- 
dating young  lady  is  in  attendance,  but 
manager  is  a  blind  man. 
The  type  from  which  the  raised  letters 
are. printed— the  line  type  as  it  is  called— 
arc  many  times  thicker  and  larger  than 
ordinary   type.     There   are   only  39   lines 
of  printed  matter  on  the  page  of  a  book, 
with  but  nine  words  to  a  line.    Two  com- 
positors  are   employed   who   can   see.    of 
course.      The     Mtjreotypc    plates    are    of 
copper     much   thinner   than   those  ordin- 
arilv   used.     It    takes  40  tons  pressure  in 
the'great   Howe    Memorial  press   to  em- 


boas  the  letters  from  the&a  plate's  on  to 
the  thick  white  paper  made  especially 
for  the  purpose. 

For  the  Braille  system  there  is  a  pecu- 
liar little  machine,  with  keys  like  a 
typewriter,  which  puncture  the  plates 
forming  the  dots  and  combinations  of 
dote  by  puncturing  the  metal.  These 
plates  are  used  in  a  special  press.  Just 
now  they  are  engaged  in  printing  -'Se- 
lections from  Ruskin,"  and  a  Datin  Lex- 
Icon  compiled  by  Mr.  Anagnos  for  the 
use  of  the  school.  One  hundred  copies 
are  printed  of  each  book,  and  other  In- 
stitutions are  supplied  with  thern  if  de- 
sired. 

•'The  Howe  Memorial  Press,"  as  each 
volume  coming  from  this  office  is 
marked  was  the  result  of  a  subscription 
f'ind  completed  in  1882,  the  date  of  the 
semi-centennial  of  the  Institution.  It 
was  named,  of  course,  for  Dr.  Samuel 
G  Howe,  who  had  done  so  much  to  im- 
prove the  st  vie  and  detail  of  printing  for 
the  blind.  The  idea  of  the  fund  was  not 
only  to  provide  books  for  the  institu- 
tion but  to  render  its  publications  ac- 
cessible to  all  sightless  readers  in  New 
Kngland.  The  trustees  of  the  fund  also 
place  copies   of  ail  books  issued  by  the 

press  in  the  public  libraries  of  Provi- 
dence, Worcester,  Hartford  and  Lewis- 
ton,  to  be  loaned  to  blind  people  free  of 
charge.  They  also  sell  their  publications 
to  regular  institutions  at  15  per  cent. 
below  the  actual  cost  marked  in  the 
catalogue. 
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The  structure  is  four  stories  high  above 
the  basement,  and  is  of  brick,  with  free- 
stone for  the  arches  and  the  bay  win- 
dows. It  is  91x45  feet,  and  is  well  light- 
ed, having  nine  windows  along  the  sides 
in  each  story.  The  bay  windows  across 
1  the  front  on  two  stories  are  deep  and 
ample. 

Within,  the  house  is  to  be  finished  in 
hard  wood,  with  floors  of  the  same.  The 
basement  contains  the  store  rooms,  laun- 
dry, room  for  instruction  of  the  primary 
clases  in  Sloyd  and  the  boiler  room.  The 
first  floor  has  a  parlor,  library,  matron's 
room,  sewing  room,  dining  room,  play 
room  and  kitchen.  The  other  stories  con- 
tain the  sleeping  room©,  16  on  each,  and 
the  bathrooms,  while  in  the  attic  is  a 
large  playroom  for  the  use  of  the  chil- 
dren in  bad  weather. 

This  new  building  will  be  used  for  the 
larger  boys  who  are  as  yet  too  young  or 
too  backward  to  be  sent  to  the  Institution 
in  South  Boston.  It  will  really  be  a 
practical    outcome   of   the   kindergarten 

work,  a  sort  of  step  forward  in  the 
right  direction  before  the  longer  stride, 
which  is  too  much  for  some  of  the  boys, 
is  taken  into  the  higher  school.  It  prob- 
ably will  be  called  the  primary  depart- 
ment of  the  work,  and  the  building  was 
really  a  necessity  that  could  no  longer 
be  put  aside  if  the  blind  children  were 
to  be  properly  trained  into  useful  citi- 
zens. It  is  very  probable  that  a  spe- 
cialty will  be  made  of  the  first  steps  in 
technical  and  mechanical  training  that 
is  carried  to  such  perfection  In  the  larger 
Institution 

Mr.  Anagnos,  the  director  of  the  kin- 
dergarten, says  that  he  was  obliged  to 
take  from  the  invested  funds  of  the 
institution  in  order  to  erect  the  build- 
ing, but  felt  that  he  must  do  this  in 
the  face  of  the  necessity  that  pressed 
upon  the  present  capacity.  When  it  is 
completed  he  has  nothing  as  yet  with 
which  to  begin  operations,  but  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  public  will 
provide  the  means.     There  will  have  to 


don,  a  blind  man,  who  is  connected  witn  j 
the  South  Boston  Institution.. 
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PLANNED  BY  A  BLIND  MAN. 


New  Building  for  the  Sightless  at  Jamaica  Plain 
—Valuable  Addition  to  Kindergarten  Work. 


^Vs 


BUILDINC    FOR    KINDERGARTEN    FOR    THE    BLIND. 


The  new  building  In  the  grounds  of  the 
Kindergarten  for  the  Blind  at  Jamaica 
Plain  Is  so  near  completion  that  one  has 
a  very  good  idea  of  how  it  will  appear 
when  finished.  It  stands  at  the  left  of 
the  present  boys'  building,  and  will  look 
much  like  the  latter.  The  building  Is 
roofed,  and  as  soon  as  the  boiler  is 
placed  the  Inside  finishing  will  begin. 


be  complete  furnishings,  for  the  house, 
of  course,  and  the  corps  of  workers 
will  consist  of  a  matron  and  her  as. 
sistants,  teachers,  etc. 

April  19,  10  years  ago,  Miss  Greeley, 
who  Is  still  in  charge  of  the  boys'  house. 
hi  the  work  with  10  little  blind  chll- 
i,  and  now  there  are  over  70  of 
both  sexes  in  the  two  buildings,  while 
applications  are  frequently  received  by 
those  desirous  of  entering.  The  new 
building   was   planned  by   Dennis   Rear- 
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AS  TO  GHEEL 

Mr.  Sanborn  Tells  What  Belgium's 
Family  System  Really  Is. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Advertiser:  It  is 
good  to  be  reinforced,  in  the  long 
and  tediously  slow  effort  to  im- 
prove the  condition  of  the  poor 
insane,  by  lively  writers  like  Mr, 
Butterworth  in  the  October  Harper's,  and 
to  find  an  interest  in  that  subject  among 
your  readers,  enough  to  warrant  an  inter- 
view with  the  autnor,  for  your  columns. 
But  to  him  the  subject  is  evidently  new; 
and  the  statements  attributed  to  him  need 
some   revision   andl  comment. 

As  I  have  twice  visited  Gheel,  in  winter 
and  in  summer,  to  inspect  the  care  of  the 
insane  there;  and  as  my  predecessor  in 
office,  and  master  in  philanthrophy.  Dr. 
S.  G.  Howe,  had  twice  before  made  the 
visit;  while  my  friend,  Sir  Arthur  Mitch- 
ell, the  reformer  of  the  Scotch  system  of 
Family  Care,  has  visited  Gheel  so  often 
that  the  patients  recognize  him  and  call 
him  by  name  when  he  appears  on  the  vil- 
lage street;  I  may  be  pardoned  for  inti- 
mating the  real  facts  in  this  important 
matter. 

Those  who  may  wish  for  fuller  accounts 
will  find  them  in  Dr.  Sibbald's  paper  in 
the  July  number  of  the  London  Journal  of 
Mental  Science;  in  a  report  of  Dr. 
Peeters  which  I  translated  for  the  Amer- 
ican Journal  of  Insanity,  (April,  1896,)  and 
more  in  detail,  though  not  so  recent,  in 
Mr.  W.  P.  Letchworth's  "Insane  in  For- 
eign Countries,"  pubMshed  in  1892. 

Gheel  is  not  "in  the  desolate  desert  of 
sand  dunes  which  skirt  the  North  Sea;" 
it  lies  in  the  populous  province  of  Ant- 
werp between  North  and  South  Brabant, — 
a  region  long  famous  for  fertility,  though 
more  by  the  Industry  of  the  people  than  by 
any  special  goodness  of  the  soil.  Schiller, 
in  his  "Maid  of  Orleans,"  recounting  the 
Burgundian  troops  investing  Orleans, 
names  among  them 

Die  Hennegauer,   die  vom  Lande  Namur, 

Und  die  das  gleuckliche  Brabant  bewohnen; 
implying  that  even  then  Brabant  was  a 
rich  land.  The  commune  of  Gheel  is  more 
than  60  miles  from  the  North  Sea,  and  well 
on  the  way  east  from  Antwerp  to  Dussel- 
dorf  and  Cologne,  via  Gladbach.  It  con- 
tains nearly  12,000  people,  of  whom  at  pres- 
ent, not  quite  2000  are  insane. 

Instead  of  the  Belgian  government  be- 
ginning an  "experiment"  there  "about  15 
years  ago,"  it  undertook  the  reformation 
of  the  century-old  practice,  some  50  years 
ago, — and  the  promoters  of  the  change 
were  not  Pinel  and  his  successor,  Esquirol, 
but  tw?>  Belgian  doctors,  Guislain  and 
Parigot.  The  appointment  of  Dr.  Bulckens 
as  director  of  the  colony  of  Gheel,  in  1856, 
was  the  beginning  of  strict  administration; 
but  then  there  were  less  than  S00  insane 
there. 

The  infirmary  (close  hospital)  was  built 
in  1862,  and  usually  has  some  60  inmates; 
when  I  was  last  there,  in  1S93,  the  number 
in  villas,  cottages  and  farmhouses  was 
about  1850,  and  now  must  exceed  1900. 

But  these  are  chiefly  old  cases,  which 
have  been  through  hospital  treatment  and 
were  adjudged  incurable, — precisely  such 
cases  as  the  wisdom  of  Massachusetts  im- 
mures  at   Medfield   to   the   number  of  1000. 

Curable  patients  rarely  go  to  Gheel, — and 
such-  as  are  cured  there  do  not  owe  their 
recovery  to  hypnotism  or  "faith   cure." 

They  do  owe  it,  in  part,  to  the  greater 
freedom  enjoyed;  while,  for  the  great  mass 
of  tiie  incurable,  this  freedom  and  the 
natural  social  life  they  enjoy,  together 
with  labor  in  the  open  air,  gives  them  bet- 
ter health,  more  comfort,  and  diminishes 
the   cost  of  their  support. 

So  well  satisfied  with  the  results  a( 
is  the  Belgian  government,  that  it  opened 
at  Lierneaux,  some  years  ago,  a  second 
colony,  more  particularly  for  the  Walloon 
districts  of  the  kingdom;  but  this  has 
less  than  500  patients,  I  believe. 

In  my  life  of  Dr.  Howe  (New  York,  Funk 
&   \\  agnails,  1891),  I  have  quoted  the  strik- 
ing  iiccount    of   Gheel    written    by    him    in 
for  the  6th  report  of  the  old  Board  of 
Charities,    in   which   I   succeeded     him     as 
chairman.     Sir  Arthur  Mitchell,   writing  In 
In   explanation   of  the   Scotch    system 
of   family  care   (in  some   respects  superior 
to    I  In-    Belgian),    eaid    of   Gheel:    "It    was 
originally  resorted    to  as   early  as   the  7th 
century,  from  a  superstitious  belief  that  at 
rine.  of  St.   Dympna  the   troubled  in 
mind    would  recover  health   and   calm. 

The  disappointed  were  many,  but  they 
lingered    In    the   neighborhood,    clinging    to 

>pe   that   the  saintly   cure   wo, 
com";    it    came    not,    and    in    the    cottages 
,  ound  a  permanent  home. 


Thus  they  increased  in  number,  and  grew 
into  a  sort  of  colony,  to  which  at  length 
insane  persons  were  sent  simply  because 
a  home  could  economically  be  found  for 
them  there.  It  is  now  under  government 
regulations  and  official  superintendence, 
and  humanely  serves  a  useful  public  pur- 
pose. 

When  I  was  last  there,  the  patients  num- 
bered about  800,  nearly  700  being  paupers. 
•Twenty-five  years  later,  when  Mr.  Letch- 
worth,  then  chairman  of  the  New  York 
Board  of  Charities,  was  there,  (1885)  the 
paupers  had  increased  to  1400,  and  the  pay- 
patients  to  238;  in  1890,  at  my  first  visit 
about  300  were  paying,  and  1600  were  pau- 
pers. 

When  I  saw  Sir  Arthur  at  Edinburgh  in 
1893,  I  asked  him  if  he  still  thought  well  of 
/Gheel;  he  replied  emphatically,  "better 
'and  better  every  time  I  go  there."  It  is 
not  creditable  to  our  American  specialists 
that  they  know  so  little  by  actual  observa- 
tion of  Gheel  and  of  the  Scotch  system; 
both  are  better  for  the  harmless  and  in- 
curable, and  for  a  small  class  of  the  cura- 
ble, than  any  system  in  our  country.  The 
nearest  approach  to  them  is  the  Wisconsin 
County  system. 

But  we  introduced  a  system  of  family 
care  in  Massachusetts,  12  years  ago,  which 
might  by  this  time  have  grown  to  the 
proportionate  dimensions  of  these  Euro- 
pean methods,  with  equally  good  results, 
if  our  state  board  of  lunacy  had  vigorous- 
ly followed  up  the  beginning's  made  by 
Mrs.  Leonard  of  Springfield  and  mvself. 
Instead  of  that,  our  successors  neglected 
and  persecuted  the  friends  of  the  new 
method— refused  to  pay  the  just  bill  of 
Miss  Cooke  of  Sandwich,  who  had  virtually 
restored  to  sanity  two  poor  women  pro- 
nounced incurable  at  the  hospitals— and 
left  their  board  to  be  oaid  bv  the  iate 
Henry  Pierce,  P.  W.  Bird,  Paul  Wing 
and  myself.  Yet  the  family  care  system, 
if  followed  up,  as  I  had  done  for  three 
years  (1885-88),  would  have  saved  the  tax- 
payers by  this  time  $400,000  In  cost  of  asy- 
lums, and  $100,000  more  in  maintenance; 
would  have  restored  many  patients  to 
their  families,  and  greatly  promoted  the 
cemfort  of  hundreds  more.  Dr.  .Tohnson, 
with  England  chiefly  in  mind,  hailed  the 
time 

When  nations  slowly  wise  and  meanly  just, 
To  buried  merit  raise  the  tardy  bust. 

Massachusetts,  in  the  care  of  her  7500  in- 
sane, has  been  very  slowly  wise,  and  not 
yet  even  meanly  just;  for  she  still  owes 
Miss  Cooke  $500  for  the  care  of  three  in- 
sane women  in  1888-89 — with  Interest  for 
eight  years.  F.  B.  Sanborn. 

Concord,  Oct.  2,  1897. 


Sftjrtim  Ctitttgrript    boston  daily  advertiser. 


TUESDAY,    OCTOBER    5,    1897 


New  Bnildlae  at  the  Kindergarten  for  the 

Blind. 

A  new  building,  planned  by  Dennis  Rear- 
don,  a  blind  teacher  in  the  Perkins  Institu- 
tion, is  nearing  completion  on  the  grounds 
of  the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind  at 
Jamaica  Plain.  The  building  will  be  a 
primary  department  for  the  boys  not  yet 
fitted  to  enter  the  classes  at  South  Boston, 
but  who  are  too  old  to  be  counted  among 
the  children  of  the  kindergarten.  There  was 
pressing  need  of  such  a  place,  but  in  order 
to  build  it,  Mr.  Anagnos  was  obliged  to  use 
a  part  of  the  institution's  invested  fund,  de- 
pending on  the  generous  public  for  the  fur- 
nishings and  other  equipments  as  well  as 
the  salary  of  the  teachers,  matron,  etc.  The 
house  will  be  four  stories  above  the  base- 
ment, and  will  be  commodious,  light,  and 
conveniently  arranged  for  a  home,  as  well 
as  a  school. 


BOSTON   DAILY  ADVERTISER. 

established  1313. 
The  Official  Paper  of    the  State. 


The  Official  Paper  of  the  City. 


WEDNESDAY    MORNING,    OCT.    6,    1897. 


Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  corporation  of  the 
Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  Bchool  for 
the  Blind  will  be  held  at  the  institution,  South 
Boston,  on  WEDNESDAY,  October  13th,  at  3 
X'.X.,  for  the  choice  of  officers  and  the 
lion  of  such  other  business  as  may  be 
brought  before  the  meeting. 
o6-6t  MICHAEL.  ANAGNOS,  Secretary. 


THURSDAY,    OCTOBER    7,    1897 

Three  Wills  with  Fubllc  Bequests. 
Three  wills  which  contained  public  be- 
quests were  allowed  at  the  Norfolk  Pro- 
bate Court  at  Dedham  yesterday  by  Judge 
Harriman;  that  of  Colonel  Theodore  Lyman, 
late  of  Brookllne,  who  left  $10,000  to  Har- 
vard College  and  a  like  sum  to  the  Boston 
Asylum  and  Farm  School  for  Indigent 
Boys;  that  of  Ellen  Burns,  late  of  Dedham, 
who  left  $100  each  to  the  Home  for  Desti- 
tute Children  in  Boston,  and  the  Working 
Boys'  Home  in  Newton;  and  that  of  Fran- 
cis L.  Pratt,  late  of  Cohasset,  who  left  $100 
each  to  the  Perkins  Institution  for  Blind, 
kindergarten  department,  and  to  the  Chil- 
dren's Mission  In  Boston. 


PisfiH'  Cnutmipt 


THURSDAY,    OCTOBER    14,    1897 


RSDAY  MORNING,   OCT.  14. 


YEAR  HAS  SHOWN  EXCELLENT  RESULTS 


Annual  Meeting  of  the  Perkins  Institu- 
tion and,  Massachusetts  School  for  the 
Blind.  

At  the  Perkins  Institution  and  Massa- 
chusetts School  for  the  Blind,  yesterday 
afternoon,  the  annual  business  meeting  of 
the  corporation  took  place.  The  president, 
Samuel  Eliot,  LL.D.,  presided  during  the 
readmg  of  reports  and  transaction  of  gen- 
eral business.  An  election  of  officers  re- 
sulted in  the  choice  of  the  following-named 
men:  President,  Samuel  Eliot,  LL.D.;  vice 
president,  Amory  Lawrence;  treasurer,  Ed- 
ward Jackson;  secretary,  M.  Anagnos; 
trustees,  William  Endlcott,  Jr.,  Charles 
Gardiner,  Joseph  Glover,  Theodore  Heard, 
M.  D.,  Henry  Howe,  Edward  Perkins, 
George  Richards,  Lothrop  Thorndike;  audi- 
tors, Henry  Endicott,  Edward  Johnson. 
Mr.  Lawrence,  who  is  a  brother  of  Bishop 
Lawrence,  takes  the  place  of  vice  president 
made  vacant  by  the  death  last  summer  of 
George  Hall. 

Mr.  Anagnos  read  the  secretry's  report 
for  the  year,  and  this  showed  the  marked 
progress  which  has  been  made  since  the 
last  previous  annual  meeting.  Graduates 
of  the  school  now  leave  it  fully  prepared 
to  at  once  enter  any  New  England  college. 
Printing  has  been  one  of  the  main 
branches,  and  much  success  has  been 
brought  about  in  this  department.  A  num- 
ber of  books  and  considerable  music  have 
been    published    from    the    institution. 

The  treasurer's  report,  which  gave  evi- 
dence of  satisfactory  financial  condition  at 
this  time,  was  as  follows:  Cash  on  hand 
Sept.  1,  1896,  $61,932;  receipts  during  the 
year,  $181,578;  total,  $243,510;  expenses  and 
investments,  $153,913;  amount  on  hand, 
$89,597. 

The  near  completion  of  the  new  building 
for  the  kindergarten  at  Jamaica  Plain  will 
considerably  increase  the  expenses,  to  meet 
which  it  is  strongly  hoped  that  all  friends 
of  the  institution  and  school  will  more  than 
ever  realize  the  need  of  their  substantial 
aid  to  carry  on  the  beautiful  work.  The  in- 
stitution received  in  April  last  a  legacy  of 
$20,000  paid  by  the  executors  of  the  estate 
of  Thomas  T.  Wyman.  The  trustees  under 
the  will  of  Mrs.  Ann  Vose  White  also  have 
paid  over  to  the  institution  the  sum  or 
$2094,  in  addition  to  a  legacy  of  $10,000 
from  the  same  friend  of  the  school.  These 
sums  are  to  be  held  in  trust  and  only  the 
income  thereof  may  be  used  for  the  work 
of  the  school.  There  now  are  200  pupils  at 
the  school  in  South  Boston  and  sixty-four 
pupils  are  receiving  instruction  at  the 
kindergarten    at    Jamaica    Plain. 


THE  PERKINS  INSTITUTION. 

At  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts 
School  for  the  Blind,  South  Boston,  yes- 
terday at  3  P.  M.,  was  held  the  annual 
met  ting  of  the  corporation,  Pres.  Samuel 
Eliot,  LL.D.,  in  the  chair. 

The  year's  report,  read  by  the  secretary, 
M.  Anagnos.  gave  evidence  that  the  past 
year  has  been  a  notable  one  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  institution. 

He  said  in  part:  "The  field  of  the  opera- 
tions of  the  school  has  been  enlarged  to 
such  an  extent  that  its  work  is  ci 
along  broader  lines  now,  so  that  graduates 
of  this  institution  may  go  directly  to  New 
England  colleges  without  any  further  pre- 
paration. 

"Special  attention  has  been  paid  to  man- 
ual training,  which  has  become  one  of  the 
leading  features  ni  the  work  of  this  school. 

"The  work  of  our  printing  office  has  been 
carried  on  with  groat  energy  and  regular- 
number  of  valuable  books  have 
<l   by  our  press." 

The  reading  of  the  treasurer's  report 
showed  the  finances  to  be  in  a  Very  satis- 
factory condition. 

The  new  building  at  the  Kindergarten, 
Jamaica  Plain,  will  be  finished  during  the 
year.  It  is  the  third  one  in  order-.  When 
finished  and  occupied  it  will  increase  me 
expenses  about  one  third,  and  there  is, 
therefore,  more  need  than  ever,  that  the 
friends  of  the  institution  show  their  sub- 
stantial appreciation  of  the  work  being 
done. 

The  number  of  pupils  at  present  in  the 
institution  is  264.  Of  this  number  200  are 
st  tiie  South  Boston  Institution,  and  64 
ivi   the  Kindergarten. 

These  officers  were  elected:  President, 
Samuel  Eliot.  LL.D.;  vice  president,  Amory 
Lawrence;  treasurer,  Edward  Jackson; 
Secretary,  M.  Anagnos;  trustees,  William 
Endicott,  Jr.,  Charles  Gardiner,  Joseph 
Glover,  Theodore  Heard,  M.  D..  Henry 
Howe,  Edward  Perkins,  George  Richards, 
Lothrop  Thorndike;  auditors,  Henry  En- 
dicott, Edward  Johnson. 

The  vice-president,   Amory   Lawrence,    Is 

the     brother    of    Bishop     Lawrence.        Mr. 

Lawrence    takes    the    place    made    vacant 

11,   the   lawyer,   whose   death 

occurred   last  summer. 

On  this  occasion  there  were  interested 
visitors  who  made  a  tour  of  the  classes 
where  exhibitions  of  class  work  and  mu- 
sical exercises  were  conducted.  There 
were  classes  in  reading,  writing,  arithmetic 
and  physics. 

In  the  work  shop,  Willie  Robin  (the  blind, 
deaf  and  dumb  girl)  stood  at  a  carpenter's 
bench  busily  employed  on  a  very  nice 
piece  of  work.  With  joyous  spirits  the 
girls  sang,  and  the  young  men  in  tiie  band 
gave  some  fin©  selections. 

It  was  curious  to  see  how  beautifully 
the  blind  girls  at  the  sewing  machine  did 
their  work.  One  blessed  wit  it  sight  could 
not  do  better.  Others  crocheted,  and  a 
few  were  employed  making  hammocks. 
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n^  Mutant 


Look  up  and  not  down, 
Look  forward  and  not  back. 


Look  out   and   not  in, 
Lend  a   Hand. 


IN     HIS     NAME. 


Vol.    V. 


BOSTON,  October,   1897. 


No.   6. 


TOMMY  STRINGER. 


It  lias  been  our  custom  to  call  attention 
every  year  to  the  miracles  which  are  being 
wrought  at  the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind, 
in  connection  with  the  Perkins  Institution 
of  South  Boston.  Ten  years  of  work  have 
shown  us  wonderful  results.  The  last  year 
sixty-four  little  boys  and  girls  were  benefited 
by  this  education.  Little  Tommy  Stringer 
is  one  of  these  and  is  now  ten  years  old.  As 
the  report  says  : 


DARKNESS. 

"  At  the  time  of  his  arrival  in  Boston  the 
unfortunate  child  was  nothing  more  than  a 
mere  mass  of  living,  breathing  clay;  a  help- 
less little  animal,  apparently  without  great 
intelligence,  and  not  unlike  a  puppy  in  some 
of  his  instincts  and  characteristics  ;  a  sen- 
tient being  in  human  form,  disinherited  of  his 
human  estate  and  devoid  of  the  slightest 
idea  of  the  world  around  him.  No  ray  of 
light,  no  wave  of  sound,  could  reach  him. 
Afflicted  childhood  could  hardly  present  a 
more  pitiable  and  hopeless  wreck  than  he 
then  was." 


He  was  at  once  placed  under  the  care  of  a 
special  teacher  and  has  indeed  become  a 
changed  child.  Under  the  instruction  of  Mr. 
Larsson  he  has  made  excellent  progress  in 
sloyd  work  for  which  he  seems  to  have  great 
liking.  He  grasps  the  ideas  readily  and 
executes  his  tasks  with  neatness  and  accuracy. 
On  the  other  hand,  clay  modelling  does  not 
in  the  least  appeal  to  him.     He  is  much  in- 


LIGHT. 

terested  in  nature  and  the  park  in  Jamaica 
Plain  is  his  favorite  resort. 

But  what  he  has  enjoyed  exceedingly  is 
his  introduction  to  geography  through  the 
medium  of  sand.  First  he  made  a  plan  of 
the  kindergarten  grounds,  using  toy  houses 
to  represent  the  buildings.  Next  came 
Center  street,  with  rows  of  shells  for  the 
stores  and  the  small  figure  of  a  boy  to  make 
trips  between  the  kindergarten  and  the 
stores.  Tom  tried  to  see  how  many  different 
routes  the  boy  could  take  back  and  forth} 
and  named  the  streets  traversed.    The  scope 


?? 


of  representation  was  then  enlarged  to  in- 
clude all  that  he  could  give  of  Jamaica  Plain, 
not  omitting  the  beloved  park.  Everything 
was  well  located,  and  it  is  Miss  Conley's 
opinion  that  Tom  could  find  his  way  all  over 
Jamaica  Plain  if  he  had  the  confidence  to  go 
alone.  From  this  he  started  afresh  and  took 
a  wider  field.  Jamaica  Plain,  Roxbury, 
Boston,  and  South  Boston  were  represented 
in  their  relative  positions,  points  of  the 
compass  located,  and  dwellings  of  friends 
set  down.  Next  he  made  a  plan  of  the  town 
of  Grafton,  where  he  has  friends  and  of 
which  he  has  many  pleasant  memories.  Then 
South  Boston  was  again  taken  in  hand,  with 
the  Perkins  Institution,  his  friend  Fred's 
house  and  several  other  well-known  spots 
indicated.  When  reviewing  the  subject 
afterwards  he  remembered  not  only  the 
general  plan  but  the  names  of  several  of  the 
streets. 

The  account  given  by  Miss  Poulsson  in 
the  annual  report  of  Tom's  care  for  one  of 
the  younger  scholars  is  most  interesting, 
showing  his  kindly  disposition  and  thought 
for  others. 

"  For  little  Homer,  the  five-year-old  child 
at  the  kindergarten,  afflicted  like  himself, 
Tom  evinces  a  protective  care,  seeming  to 
understand  his  helplessness.  Homer  possesses 
a  fascination  for  him,  and  Tom  likes  to  be 
with  him  and  find  out  what  he  is  doing.  He 
followed  him  into  the  dining-room  once  at 
supper  time,  and  seated  himself  to  follow 
Homer's  movements.  After  asking  what 
Homer  was  eating,  he  took  the  fork  and  be- 
gan to  feed  him,  conducting  the  food  from 
the  plate  to  the  mouth  of  the  wondering 
child  with  an  accuracy  which  was  remarkable. 
Homer  could  scarcely  have  rebelled  had  he 
wished  to  do  so,  for  Tom  held  his  neck  in  a 
vise-like  grasp  with  one  hand  while  he  fed 
him  with  the  other. 

"At  another  time  Tom  was  walking  in  the 
hall  with  Homer.  He  seemed  to  feel  that 
the  entire  charge  of  the  child  rested  upon 
his  shoulders,  and  after  a  time  wearied  of  the 
responsibility.     Hearing    the    sound    as    of 

some  one  mounting  the  stairs,  Miss  Conley 
and  Miss  Shaver  hurried  into  the  hall  and 
there  saw  the  pair  already  half  way  up  the 
steps.  It  is  an  exceedingly  slow  and  weari- 
some task  for  even  the  teachers  to  pilot 
Homer  from  one  floor  to  another,  but  Tom 
was  marching  him  over  the  ground  at  a 
lively  pace,  yet  with  the  utmost  care,  shield- 
ing him  sa  affectually  with  his  arms  that  he 
could  not  possibly  fall.  On  the  way  to 
Homer's  room  the  top  of  another  stairway 
had  to  be  passed.  Tom  placed  himself  be- 
tween Homer  and  the  dangerous  point,  and 
when  the  desired  room  was  reached,  he 
opened  the  door  and  put  Homer  inside,  and, 
with  a  look  of  relief,  quickly  shut  it.  Then 
for  a  few  minutes  he  stood  with  his  nose 
pressed  against  the  crack  of  the  door,  to  see 
if  Homer  would  endeavor  to  come  out. 
Satisfied  at  length  that  he  had  gained  a  legiti- 


mate relief  from  his  self-imposed  responsi- 
bility, he  went  down-stairs  to  his  play. 

"Again,  when  Tom  was  trying  to  amuse 
Homer,  he  gave  him  his  button  box.  Finding 
Homer  entirely  un appreciative,  Tom  selected 
some  of  his  own  prime  favorites  and  fairly 
forced  them  into  Homer's  hand,  determined 
that  he  should  notice  them.  Then,  as  the 
button  box  was  at  hand,  Tom  went  to  Miss 
Conley  and  asked  for  a  needle  and  thread, 
and  had  soon  replaced  a  lost  button  on  his 
blouse  by  a  large  brass  one  which  he  had 
chosen  from  the  box.  It  was  fastened  se- 
curely when  he  had  finished,  but  the  stitches 
were  rather  conspicuous." 

He  is  a  roguish  little  fellow  and  oftentimes 
has  to  submit  to  some  gentle  punishment. 
On  the  whole  his  progress  has  been  so  re- 
markable that  the  teachers  may  well  be  en- 
couraged in  such  work  as  this.  The  authori- 
ties of  the  School  for  the  Blind  in  Pittsburg,  ! 
Pa.,  for  Tommy  came  from  Pennsylvania, 
have  watched  his  progress  with  interest  and 
now  announce  that  they  will  soon  be'  in  a 
position  to  care  for  all  such  utterly  helpless 
children,  and  that  they  have  not  had  the 
least  desire  to  impose  upon  others  a  work 
that  they  should  do  themselves. 

While  Tommy  has  been  the  means  of 
bringing  about  this  change  in  Pennsylvania, 
he  is,  unfortunately,  Enable  to  profit  by  it, 
although  Pennsylvania  is  his  native  state. 
He  is  now  and  probably  must  be,  for  the 
years  he  will  be  in  school,  supported  by  kind 
friends  who  give  yearly  towards  his  educa- 
tion. 

Through  the  Central  Office  money  has 
annually  been  sent  to  help  defray  the  ex- 
penses of  Tommy's  education.  The  Clubs 
therefore  feel  a  special  interest  in  him,  and 
it  is  hoped  that  Mr.  Anagnos  will  consent  to 
his  attending  our  Conference  at  Walpole. 


BOSTON  HERALD. 


THURSDAY,  OCTOBER  14,  1897. 


HAS  HAD  A  SUCCESSFUL  TEAK. 


Corporation  of  Perkins  Institution  for  the 
Blind  Hold*  Its  Annual  Meeting. 

Yesterday  afternoon  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the 
Blind  Corporation  was  held  In  the  Insti- 
tution on  Broadway,  South  Boston. 

The  election  of  officers  resulted  as  fol- 
lows: 

President.   Samuel   Eliot,   IA>.   I).:   vlce-presl- 
Auinry   A.   Lawreuee;   treasurer,   Edward 
nry,  XI.  Anagnos:  trustees.  Will- 
lam  Endicott,  Jr.,   Charles  r.  Gardiner,  Joseph 
n.    Glover.    J.    Theodore   Heard.    M.    D..    Henry 
M.  Howe.  Edvrard  N,  Perkins,  George  II.  Uleh- 
lorndlke;    auditors.    Henry 
Endieott,  Edward  C.  Johnson. 

The    annual    report    of      the    trustees 

showed  that   the  institution  was  In  ex- 

nt    financial    condition.      There    are 

!  on  the  books  of  the  institution 

ipils. 

The    general    health    during    the    year 

past  has  been  good.     Many  additions  and 

impn  have    been    made,    which 

will    greatly    facilitate    the   work  of   the 

school. 

.Many   valuable   and   interesting   books 
have  been   added   to  the   library.    Many 
bequests    have    been    made    during    the 
year,  which  have  made  it  possible  to  en- 
ter into  studies  which  have  only  before 
taken  lightly. 
The  treasurer's  report  was  as  follows: 
hand    Sent.   1,    1803.   $81,082.21;    re- 
ring     the    year.     $181,578.30;     total, 
!>>.;>1:    expenses  and   investments,    $153,- 
.;  amount  on  hand,  SW.jy7.ii-. 
An  interesting  report  was  made  on  the 
kindergarten  school,  which  showed  it  to 
be  in  a  flourishing  condition.    It  has  In- 
creased   to    60.    Additional    accommoda- 
tions are  needed. 
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THURSDAY,  OCT.   14,  1897. 


ADDITIONS  AND  IMPROVEMENTS. 

Annual    Meeting  of  the  Corporation   of 

the    Perkins    Institution-  In    Strong 

Financial  Condition. 

In  the  Institution  on  East  Broadway, 
South  Boston,  yesterday  afternoon,  was 
held  the  annual  meeting  of  the  corpora- 
tion of  the  Perk'ns'  institution  for  tne 
Blind. 

These    officers    were    elected:    Samuel 

Eliot,   L.L,  1J,   pics;  Amory  A.   Lawrence 

ores,    Edward    Jackson    treas,    M. 

Anagnos     sec,     William     Endicott     Jr, 

Charles  P.   Gardiner,  Joseph   P.  Glover, 

Dr  J.  Theodore  Heard,  Henry  M.  Howe, 

ml  N.  Perkins,  George  H.  Richards 

and     S.     Lathrop     Thorndike     trustees, 

ry  Endicott  and  Edward  C.  Johnson 

auditors. 

The  report  said  that  at  the  beginning 
ol'  the  year  there  were  261  registered  on 
the  books  of  the  institution,  and  since 
then  33  have  been  received  and  30  dis- 
charge, making  the  present  number  264. 
The  general  health  is  good. 

There   have  been   many  additions  and 
improvements     made    in    almost    every 
rtment  of  the  Institution. 

rial    books    have    been 
published  by  the  Howe  memorial  press. 
re  Hawthorne's  "Twice 
Toln  hington  lrving's  "The 

Alhambra."    Cooper's    "The    Pilots,"    St 
re's    "Paul  r.nd  Virginia,"  and  Emily 
«      "Through      the     Farmyard 
There  have  also  been  25  pieces 
nuslc   published.     These  books,  pub- 
lished for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  blind, 
have  been  widely  read  in  the  institution. 
The  amount  of  cash  on  hand  Sopt  1, 
189(5,    was    $61.1132.21,    and    the    total    re- 
s    for    the    year    were    $181,578.30,    a 
total    of    5243.510.51.      The    total    expendi- 
i  investments  amounted  to  $153.- 
i  lance  on  hand  Aug  31, 
1897,  of  $S9,897.«2. 

A  legacy  of  $20,000  was  paid  to  the  in- 
stitution last  April  by  the  executors  of 
the  will  of  Thomas  T.  Wyman.  The 
trustees  of  the  will  of  Mrs  Ann  Vose 
While  paid  an  additional  $2094.30,  which 
\?  an  additional  legacy  to  the  $10,000,  all 
of  which  is  to  be  held  intact  as  a  per- 
lent  fund,  only  the  income  to  be  ex- 
pended. 

The  kindergarten  is  in  a  flourishing 
condition,  an  addition  to  the  building  is 
to  be  erected  and  additional  funds  are 
I  to  carry  on  the  work. 
The  corporation  highly  complimented 
Mr  M  Anagnos  for  his  work  in  the  In- 
stitution. 


C^e  Christian  !Kegfgter, 


OCTOBER  14,  1897. 

Ten  Times  One. 


f? 


The  quarterly  conference  of  the  Lend  a 
Hand  Clubs  was  held  at  Walpole  on  Satur- 
day last.  There  is  always  a  tender  interest, 
which  may  be  called  peculiar,  about  these 
meetings.  A  body  of  delegates,  many  of 
them  quite  young  people,  assemble  in  a  com- 
mon cause.  They  present  a  series  of  modest 
reports  with  great  simplicity.  And  for  a 
couple  of  hours,  at  a  philanthropic  meeting, 
you  have  the  satisfaction  of  sitting  and 
listening  to  the  truth,  and  nothing  but  the 
truth,  put  forward  modestly  and  intelli- 
gently. 

The  morning  meeting  was  occupied,  as 
always,  by  reports  from  the  different  clubs. 
In  the  afternoon,  among  other  speakers, 
Mr.  Anagnos  addressed  the  crowded  assem- 
bly, telling  them  something  of  the  pathetic 
history  of  Tommy  Stringer,  who  was  pres- 
ent. Tommy  Stringer  himself  was  intro- 
duced to  the  audience.  He  could  have  been 
hardly  conscious  of  what  it  was  to  be  watched 
by  so  many  eager  young  friends,  as  he 
showed  them  how  he  read,  how  he  wrote, 
and  how  he  could  do  his  sums  in  arithmetic. 
Some  of  the  clubs  have  contributed  to  the 
fund  for  Tommy  Stringer's  education,  and  I 
we  are  glad  to  believe  that  a  larger  number 
of  them  will  be  interested  in  him  after  this 
time. 

These  quarterly  meetings  are  held  in 
different  parts  of  New  England  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  the  officers  of  clubs 
into  closer  relations  with  each  other. 


WEDNESDAY.    OCTOBER    20,    1897 


"OLD   IRONSIDES"    IN    GREECE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Transcript: 

Among  the  many  glorious  victories  of  the 
frigate  Constitution,  which  are  to  be  fit- 
tingly celebrated  this  week,  one  peaceful 
achievement  of  "Old  Ironsides"  deserves  to 
be  remembered. 

When  Dr.  Samuel  Gridley  Howe  was  en- 
gaged In  distributing  clothing  and  provis- 
ions to  the  starving  population  of  Greece 
during  the  Greek  revolution,  one  of  the 
.lawless  capltanl,  a  chief  little  better  than 
a  brigand,  interfered  with  the  work  of 
mercy,  and  seized  upon  nearly  a  thousand 
barrels  of  provisions  that  had  been  sent  out 
from  New  York.  But  he  did  not  appreciate 
the  courage  and  spirit  of  the  young  man 
with  whom  he  had  to  deal.  Dr.  Howe  was 
eo  angry  and  indignant  that  without  stop- 
ping to  consider  the  danger  to  himself  of 
such  a  defiance  he  "withstood  him  to  his 
face,"  and.  told  the  robber  chieftain  that  an 
American  man-of-war  would  protect  the 
supplies.  In  a  letter  to  his  friend,  Horace 
Mann,  he  tells  this  story,  and  confesses 
that  while  threatening  the  interference  of 
the  frigate  he  felt  by  no  means  sure  that 
she  would  come. 

But  "Old  Ironsides"  did  not  fall  torespond 
to  the  call  for  help.  Dr.  Howe  managed  to 
send  word  to  the  captain  and  the  result  is 
chronicled  In  his  history.  "A  spirited  re- 
monstrance from  Captain  Patterson  of  the 
United  States  frigate  Constitution  procured 
the  restitution  of  the  provisions  to  the  agent 
of  the  committee."  With  characteristic 
modesty,  he  omits  to  mention  that  this 
agent  was  Dr.  Howe  himself. 

Florence  Howe  Hall. 


^ 


Saturday,  oct.  9,  1897. 


TOMMY  STRINGER'S  SKILL. 


Deaf,  Dumb  and  Blind  Boy  a  Pupil  at  th 
Sloyd  Training  School. 


TOMMY  STRINGER  READING  A  STORY. 


fffr 


Ahrs. 


&HKS 
WORK  DONE  BY  THE  DEAP,  DUMB  AND  BLIND  BOY. 


There  are  more  tales  of  the  mar- 
velous to  be  told  in  these  days  when 
scientific  study  reveals  the  possible 
achievements  to  be  wrought  out  by  hu- 
man industry  than  there  were  when 
every  fireside  was  the  habitation  of 
some  adventurous  sprite.  The  necro- 
mancer of  progress  records  a  most  fas- 
cinating story  of  the  deaf  and  dumb 
boy,  Tommy  Stringer,  who,  last  year 
a  pupil  at  the  sloyd  training  school 
on  North  Bennett  St. 

At  the  time  when  this  phenomenal 
child  entered  the  school  he  was  11  years 
of  age.  It  had  been  decided  by  the  au- 
thorities in  charge  of  the  kindergarten 
for  the  blind  at  Jamaica  Plain,  where 
Tommy  is  receiving  his  education,  that 
the  boy's  framing  would  be  greatly  aided 
if  he   took   the  course  of  instruction   at 


the  sloyd  school.  This  case  could  hard- 
ly be  called  experimsntal  for  the  child, 
Edith  Thomas,  had  already  been  trained 
by  the  North  Bennett  st  authorities. 
Tommy  has  been  so  successful  in  all 
that  he  has  undertaken  in  manual  train- 
ing that  he  will  again  be  received  as  a 
pupil  by  Prof  Larsson  when  the  school 
opens. 

Prof  I.arsson  required  that  his  little 
pupil  should  attend  two  lessons  a  week, 
each  lesson  to  be  of  two  hours'  duration. 
His  progress  has  been  remarkable.  It 
has  been  very  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive to  watch  the  great  possibilities  he 
has  demonstrated  with  touch  and  smell, 
the  only  two  senses  he  possesses:  He 
uses  the  ordinarv  woodworking  hand 
tools  and  is  taught  practically  in  the 
same  manner  as  a  seeing  pupil.  The 
only  tools  he  uses  which  differ  from 
those  used  by  other  pupils  are  the  rule 
with  raised  numbers  and,  instead  of  a 
lead  pencil,  he  uses  in  marking  an  awl. 

Tommy's    sense    of    touch    is  ■  .--o    I 


that  he  is  not  satisfied  until  his  work 
matches  with  the  -rule  and  square.  If 
there  should  be  a  variation  of  an  eighth 
of  an  inch  aside  from  the  measure,  he 
is  made  more  unhappy  by  the  slip  than 
the  ordinary  boy  is  by  a  mistake  of 
more  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch. 

In  the  art  of  nail  driving  Tommy  has 
been  a  veritable  conqueror.  The  ac- 
curacy with  which  he  gauges  his  strokes 
and  the  skill  he  displays  in  the  handling 
of  the  wood  might  put  to  shame  many 
I  a  more  advanced  pupil.  This  little  deaf 
and  dumb  lad  is  not  dismayed  bv  the 
task  of  driving  a  nail  through  a  piece 
of  wood  scarcely  thicker  than  a  piece  of 
veneer.  So  skilfully  does  he  manipulate 
his  tools  that  the  ehtering  stroke  13 
effected  without  severing  the  wood.  He 
never  allows  his  nail  to  sling  to  one 
side  or  the  other,  as  many  seeing  pupils 
do.  Hi.1;  sensitive  fingers  at  once  detect 
the  imperfection. 

The  wonderful  results  which  can  be 
developed  from  an  acute  sense  of  touch 
and  smell  have  had  wide  demonstration 
in  the  case  of  this  unusual  child.  Dur- 
ing his  year's  instruction  at  the  sloyd 
school  Tommy  has  learned  to  recognize 
eight  different  kinds  of  woods  by  his 
sense  of  smell.  This  is  very  rare  in  the 
case  of  an  ordinary  boy. 

It  is  very  interesting  to  examine  dif- 
ferent specimens  of  Tommy's  handicraft. 
In  the  making  of  these  different  arti- 
cles the  child  exhibits  the  keenest  de- 
light. It  is  a  study  in  psychology  to 
watch  the  play  of  emotions  that  will 
light  up  his  little  face  as  his  sensitive 
touch  reveals  to  the  alert  brain  the 
progress  that  he  is  making  in  the  crea- 
tion of  a  new  object. 

Not  satisfied  with  the  making  of  an 
article,  Tommy  has  kept  an  account  of 
the  process  of  its  manufacture  and  the 
impression  it  has  given  him.  Thus,  by 
means  of  the  square  writing  which  the 
blinct  employ,  the  child  has  made  a  rec- 
ord, in  abstract  form,  of  the  work  he 
has  accomplished  through  the  year. 
These  brief  compositions  are  a  delight- 
ful contrast  to  some  of  the  literary  work 
that,  comes  from  the  hands  of  many  a 
pupil  who  enjoys  sight.  In  the  course  of 
a  dozen  large  sheets  of  paper  which 
form  Tommy's  sloyd  diary,  there  does 
not  appear  an  error  or  a  blurred  letter 
to  mar  the  cleanliness  or  correctness  of 
the  copy. 

This  comprehensive  little  diary  nar- 
rates that  its  youthful  compiler  has 
completed  10  useful  articles  during  the 
year.  The  articles  have  been  chosen 
with  reference  to  Tommy's  apparent  ad- 
%  ai.ee  in  overcoming  difficulties  in  the 
exercises. 

The  first  article  which  he  finished  vas 
a  little  stcol  made  by  saw.  hammer  and 
nails.  But  the  masterpiece  of  workman- 
ship that  has  given  the  young  carpenter 
his  greatest  delight  is  a  bird  house,  in 
the  construction  of  which  he  used  12 
different  tools. 


SATURDAY.    OCTOBER    23.    1897 


GUESTS  AT  THE  FOOD  FAIR. 


Blind   Children  and    Old    People    Were 
Among  the  Visitors. 


A  large  party  of  blind  children  from  the 
Perkins  Institute  at  South  Boston,  and  also 
delegations  from  the  homes  for  old  men 
and  women,  visited  the  Food  Fair  yester- 
day, by  courtesy  of  the  management,  and 
everything  possible  was  done  for  their  en- 
tertainment. They  were  conducted  to  all 
the  various  departments  and  were  given  an 
opportunity  to  enjoy  the  exhibits,  the 
music  and  other  features.  Those  In  charge 
of  the  booths  allowed  the  children  to  take 
in  their  own  hands  almost  anything  which 
from  contact  would  give  them  a  good  Idea 
of  its  nature  and  look,  and  all  exhibitors 
were  especially  generous  toward  the  visit- 
ors in  the  matter  of  giving  them  samples 
of  the  wares  on  view.  The  acceptance  of 
these  attentions  and  little  gifts  made  a 
strong  Impression  on  other  visitors  of  the 
ff.ir,  who  witnessed  many  pathetic  scenes. 
The  old  people  likewise  received  careful  at- 
tention and  their  welfare  was  well  studied 
so  that  all  might  enjoy  the  visit.  The  con- 
certs by  Reeves'  and,  In  the  grand  hall, 
proved  wholly  enjoyable  to  old  and  young 
alike. 


BOSTON  HERALD. 


SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  23.  1897. 


The  News. 


THE     BOSTON     FOOD    FA!B. 


Invitations  had  been  extended  by  the 
Food  P'air  management  to  the  various 
charitable  institutions  of,  the  city;  and 
were  answered  Friday  by  about  50  blind 
children  from  the  Perkins  Institution, 
and  men  and  women  from  old  men's 
and  old  women's  homes. 

All  were  delighted  with  their  welcome, 
and  the  blind  children  went  about  as 
j  and  apparently  as  appreciatively 
as  their  more  fortunate  brothers  and 
sisters.  That  kind  forethought  of  nature 
i  intensifies  the  power  of  one  sense 
i  another  has  become  impaired,  waa 
singularly  illustrated  in  the  conduct  of 
the  blind  children  at  the  booths  where 
thev  were  allowed  to  handle  whatever 
came  within  their  reach,  and,  by  so 
doing,  evidenced  their  power  to  describe 
Its  characteristics.  The  exhibitors  were 
lavish  in  their  gifts  to  these  children, 
piling  their  little  arms  full  to  overflow- 
ing, and  receiving  in  answer  that  touch- 
ing tribute  of  gratitude,  never  more 
pathetic  than  in  the  expressions  of  the 
blind. 

It  was  amusing  to  see  them  gather 
about  the  giant  floor-walker,  and  en- 
deavor to  determine  his  height.  It  was 
ntly  hard  for  them  to  believe  that 
It  was  a  man  so  tall  that  the  tallest  of 
them  could  get  no  where  near  his  arms 
except— when  in  the  mood  to  divert  them 
by  a  surprise— the  giant  chose  to  bend 
from  his  mighty  height.  No  more  could 
determine  to  their  satisfaction  the 
little  dwarf  that  trotted  at  his  heels, 
for.  though  he  had  the  stature  of  a 
child,  they  were  not  to  be  deceived  by 
the  quality  of  the  voice— for  on  hearing 
as  well  as  on  touch,  the  sense  of  the 
blind  are  acute. 

Probably  they  enjoyed  as  fully  as  any 
part  of  the  programme,  the  visit  to  the 
Grand  Hall,  where  they  heard  Reeves' 
band.  They  left  the  building  toward 
dark  in  the  happiest  possible  mood,  and, 
hey  filed  out  with  their  attendants, 
ir  air  of  suppressed  pride  in  the 
bundles  they  carried  was  a  very  gratify- 
ing picture  to  the  management. 


PUBLISHED  EVERY   SATURDAY, 

Opp.  Railroad  Station,   Bartlett    Square, 
Jamaica  Plain,  Boston,  Mass. 


R.  S.  BARROWS,  Proprietor. 

Telephone      -       -       -       160  Jamaica. 

SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  30,  1897. 


Dudley  Street  Opera  House  was  well 
filled  Thursday  evening,  the  occasion 
being  a  recital  by  the  pupils  of  Mr. 
Vincent  Akerojd  of  Atlierton  Street. 
Good  work  was  done  by  them  and  the 
work  of  the  little  folks  was  much  appre- 
ciated. Children  from  the  kindergarten 
for  the  blind  gave  a  selection  which  was 
much  erjoyed.  Doubtless  a  goodly  sum 
will  be  netted  for  that  institution  in/ 
whose  benefit  it  was  given.  jr 
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THERE'S  a  little  boy  down  In  Massa- 
chusetts, who  writes  one  name  over 
and  over  on  his  slate  every  day. 
Sometimes  he  makes  pictures  of  flowers 
and  wreaths  them  around  the  name,  and 
sometimes  he  draws  something  that  looks 
like  a  glory  round  a  saint's  head  and  makes 
the  name  shine  with  It,  hut  always,  In 
some  shape  or  another,  he  writes  It,  and 
when  any  one  asks  him  what  he  Is  writing 
he  lays  his  round  face  to  the  name  and 
smiles,  and  those  who  watch  him  know 
that  the  little  boy  has  written, 

"Helen  Keller  —  Helen  Keller  —  Helen 
Keller." 

For  the  little  boy  Is  blind,  and  he  cannot 
hear,  and  he  can  scarcely  speak.  A  few 
years  ago  he  was  utterly  helpless.  He 
could  not  walk,  and  the  world  was  just  one 
dark,  silent  nightmare  to  his  puzzled,  little 
life. 

Then  Helen  Keller,  the  blind  deaf-mute 
girl  who  has  learned  to  read,  and  to  speak, 
the  girl  who  Is  the  marvel  of  the  scientific 
world  because  of  her  wonderful  mind  and 
her  brave  fight  against  almost  unbelievable 
odds  heard  of  the  little  boy,  and  she 
stretched  out  her  hand  to  help  him,  and 
now  she  is  leading  him  step  by  step  out 
of  the  dark  and  the  silence,  Into  a  new 
world,  full  of  life  and  joy  and  hope 

The  little  boy's  name  is  Tommy  Stringer. 
He  was  born  in  Jamaica  Plain  ,  Mass. 

His  parents  were  very  poor.  Tommy 
was  a  pretty  little  fellow,  but  he  could 
neither  speak  nor  hear  nor  see,  and  he  was 
very  weak  and  almost  entirely  helpless. 

The  neighbors  could  not  bear  to  see  him. 
They  shrank  when  he  stumbled  near  to 
one  of  the  other  children,  In  his  pitiful  at- 
tempts at  play,  and  they  called  him  feeble 
minded. 

One  day,  some  one  told  Helen  Keller 
about  the  little  blind  boy  who  could  not 
hear  nor  speak,  and  of  whom  the  neigh- 
bors' children  were  afraid.  Helen  Keller 
has  rich,  powerful  friends;  friends  't'ho 
have  learned  almost  to  worship  her  for 
her  wonderful  mind  and  her  sweet,  un- 
spoiled nature.  These  friends  went  down 
Into  the  little  New  England  village  and 
found  Tommy  and  tried  to  talk  with  him, 
and  listened  to  the  stories  about  him,  and 
then  they  went  back  and  told  Helen  Keller 
all  about  him.     And  Helen  Keller  said: 

"I  believe  there  Is  hope  for  the  poor  lit-' 
tie  fellow.     I'm  going  to  try,  anyway."     So 
she  did  try. 

She  and  her  friend  took  Tommy  and 
dressed  him,  and  sent  him  to  a  little  kin- 
dergarten for  the  blind. 

Tom  was  almost  five  years  old  when  he 
went  to  the  Kindergarten.  He  was  helpless 
as  a  baby,  and  far  more  difficult  to  care  for. 
One  teacher  gave  her  entire  time  and  at- 
tention to  blm,  but  every  one  connected 
with  the  Institution  helped  In  the  work  of 
Tom's  education.  By  slow  degrees  his  soul 
awakened  from  Its  lethargy  and  responded 
to  the  efforts  put  forth  by  those  about 
him.  He  began  to  see  and  hear  spiritually. 
If  not  with  his  physical  organs.  The  weak 
body  became  stronger,  the  blank  face  took 
on   an   expression   of  Intelligence. 

A  long  step  had  been  taken  when  \?r 
was  able  to  comprehend  that  a  short  word 
slowly  spelled  Into  the  palm  of  his  hand 
by  his  teacher  represented  a  certain  object, 
The  second  word  came  more  easily  and 
the  Others  after  that  with  still  greater 
facility.    This  meant  hearing  for  Tom. 

Then  he  learned  to  spell  words  with  his 
crwn  little  fingers,  bungling  the  letters  sadly 
at  first,  but  gaining  In  accuracy  all  the 
time,  and  finally  going  beyond  single 
words  Into  sentences.  Wlhen  this  stage 
was  reached  Tom  could  talk  as  well  a» 
hear.  He  could  learn  what  was  going  on 
In  the  world  about  him  and  he  could  tell 
the   thoughts   and   feelings   that   made    the 


little  world  within   him. 

All  this  time  Helen  Keller  and  her 
friends  kept  track  of  Tommy.  When  he 
grew  so  that  he  could  understand,  the 
teachers  In  the  kindergarten  told  Tommy 
-  about  Helen  Keller,  and  how  she  had  taken 
him  for  her  little  friend  and  how  she  loved 
him  and  pitied  him,  and  wanted  to  help 
him,  as  she,  herself,  had  been  helped,  un- 
til the  very  name  of  the  little  blind  girl 
pant  something  radiant  and  beautiful  to 
\lj*  starved  little  mind  of  the  blind  boy. 

In  the  years  that 
have  come  and  gone 
since  Tom  entered 
the  Kindergarten  he 
has  grown  to  a  tall, 

well-formed,    manly  ^ *^*aM 

lad  who  attracts  attention  wherever  he 
goes  by  his  handsome.  Intelligent  face  nnd 
Winsome  manners.  He  Is  well  informed  on 
all  subjects  In  which  boys  of  his  age  are 
Interested,  and  possesses  a  strong  individ- 
uality both  In  thought  and  expression.  He 
Is  neat  and  cleanly  In  his  personal  habits 
to  the  verge  of  fastidiousness,  and  his 
morals  are  excellent.  Not  that  he  Is  a 
goody-goody  boy,  for  he  likes  fun  and  Is 
not  above  Indulging  in  mischievous  pranks, 
but  'he  Is  honest,  sincere,  generous  and 
affectionate. 

He  is  still  at  the  kindergarten,  the  only 
home  he  has  ever  known,  and  a  very 
happy  one  he  has  found  it.  But  It  will  not 
be  long  now  before  he  will  have  to  take 
his  place  among  the  "big  boys"  at  the 
Perkins  Institution  In  South  Boston,  where  | 
the  blidd  children  go  when  they  outgrow 
the  kindergarten.  It  will  doubtless  be  a 
severe  wrench  for  him,  for  his  affectionate 
nature  has  taken  a  strong  hold  upon  this 
home  and  he  will  leave  sore  hearts  behind 
him,  bb  every  one,  from  MIrs  Greeley,  the 
principal,  down  to  the  lowliest  employe 
about  the  place,  Is  devoted  to  him.  Ho  will 
not  be  going  among  strangers,  however,  as 
many  of  hi3  playmates  of  whom  ho  Is  most 
fond  have  been  transferred  there  within 
the  past  few  years  at  the  head  of  the  In- 
stitution Is  Mr.  Anagnos,  to  whom  he  Is 
devotedly  attached. 

Tom's  special  teacher  during  ths  year  Is 
Miss  Helen  Conley,  and  in  the  Summer  ho 
goes  with  Miss  Brown,  another  kindersar. 
ten  teacher,  to  her  home  In  Wrentham, 
Mass.  All  of  his  doings  and  sayings  aro 
faithfully  set  down  In  a  diary  by  those  who 
have  him  In  charge,  and  his  letters  and 
school  exercises  are  carefully  preserved, 
Each  year's  record  thus  constitutes  an  ac- 
curate and  Interesting  chapter  In  ihe  biog- 
raphy cf  this  remarkable  boy. 

Tom  has  been  taught  to  articulate  ns  well 
as  to  read  and  talk  with  his  Angers,  He  Is  I 
not  fond  of  this  method  of  expressing  him- 
self, however,  and  employs  It  reluctantly. 
He  has  many  virtues,  but  Is  not  without 
faults,  and  those  with  which  his  teachers 
have  had  to  contend  most  strenuously  in 
the  past  have  been  laziness  and  obstinacy. 
Articulation  Is  an  exertion,  therefore  ho 
avoids  It  as  much  as  possible.  He  run, 
however,  speak  a  number  of  words  with 
much  distinctness  when  he  is  so  Inclined. 

A  part  of  his  drill  In  art!ei;i  > Fists 

In  giving  an  original  sentence  each  mi 
Ing  so  that  the  other  boys  can  understand 
what  he  says.  These  sentences  are  usually 
made  as  short  as  discipline  will  permit. 
"The  ham  Is  in  the  pig,"  "the  steamboat  i,s 
going  jerk,"  are  his  ordinary  style.  Occa- 
sionally he  will  lengthen  his  observations, 
as,  "The  acorns,  boat3  and  wharf  are  iu  the 
park." 

He  is  also  obliged  to  articulate  liis  re- 
quests for  things  to  eat  at  the  tabic,  and 
sometimes  he  will  sit  silently  through  the 
earlier  courses  of  dinner,  going  without 
anything  to  eat  rather  than  ask  for  It,  but 
as  the  time  for  pudding,  of  which  he  Is  ex- 
tremely fond,  draws  near  he  weakens  and  i 
makes  hasty  but  polite  requests  for  soup, 
meat  and  other  things  that  load  up  to  the  ■ 
coveted  dessert. 

He  memorizes  readily  and  is  able  to  re- 
peat many  of  the  poems  that  the  other 
children  recite  and  sing.  In  reading  with 
his  fingers  he  Is  quite  abreast  of  normal 
boys  of  his  age,  having  read  through  the 
fifth  reader,  parts  of  "Fables  for  Chil- 
dren," "Black  Beauty,"  "Robinson  Crusoe" 
and  other  books. 


Natural  science  has  a  great  fasciuatlon 
for  him.  He  has  lessons  in  elementary  zo- 
ology and  botany,  supplemented  by  his  ob- 
servation In  the  park  near,  the  kindergarten 
and  at  the  farm  In  Wrentham.  At  the  park- 
he  picks  up  acorns,  gathers  leaves,  catches 
i  tadpoles  and   In  other   ways   enlarges   his 

knowledge  and  ex- 
took      home      some 
pine  nei  dies  for  the 
little  blind  boys  "to 

His  interest  in  zoology,  coupled  with  his 
love  of  fun,  led  him  to  bestow  the  names 
of  various  animals  at  one  time  upon  most 
of  the  people  at  the  kindergarten,  and  to 
Insist  upon  calling  them  by  those  names 
for  several  months.  Miss  Conley  was 
"Fly,"  Miss  Brown  "Squirrel,"  another 
teacher  "Toad."  himself  "Rabbit,"  and 
so  on,  until  he  bad  titled  twenty-eight 
names  to  different  Individuals. 

Tom    has    not    taken    as    kindly    to    elay 
modelling    as    might    have    been    exp< 
but  he  thoroughly  delights  in  handling  the 
sand    through    which    he    has    been    intro- 
duced to  geography.     One  of  his  first  ac- 
complishments.-if  ter 
the    use   of  the  sand 
had  been    explained 
to  him  was  to  make 
a   plan    of   the   kin- 
dergarten    grounds, 
usingtoyhousesto  represent  buildings.   Next 
he   made   the   principal    street    in    Jamaica 
Plain,  with  rows  of  shells  to  represent  the 
stores    and    the   figure    of   a    small    boy    to 
make   trips  between   the   kindergarten   and 
the  stores.     He  tried  to  see  how  many  dif- 
ferent routes  the  boy  could  take  In  going 
back  and  forth,  and  named  the  streets  he 
would     traverse.       He     then     enlarged     his 
plan,  so  as  to  include  all  of  Jamaica   Plain 
with   which   he  was  familiar,   not  omitting 
the  park,   of  which  he  is  so  fond.     Every- 
thing was  so  accurately  located  that  Miss 
Conley  thought  that  It  would  not  be  diffi- 
cult for  him  to  find  his  way  all  over  town 
alone. 

'Arithmetic  Is  Tom's 
strong    point.      He 
writes   numbers   on 
the  type  slate,  adds, 
subtracts  and  multiplies  rapidly.     In  men- 
tal problems  he  Is  exceptionally  quick  and 
accurate,    usually    ready   with   his   answer 
by  the. time  the  last  word  of  the  question 
has  been  spelled  out  to  him. 

Another  branch  of  work  In  which  Tom 
delights  and  excels  is  stoyd.  He  receives 
his  Instruction  at  the  regular  sloyd  training 
school  In  Boston,  and  uses  the  same  tools 
and  is  taught  In  the  same  manner  as  seeing 
pupils.  His  rule,  however,  Is  made  with 
raised  figures,  and  for  marking  he  uses  an 
awl  Instead  of  a  pencil.  His  sense  of 
touch  is  extremely  keen,  and  he  makes 
fewer  slips  in  his  work  than  most  boys. 
His  sense  of  smell  Is  so  highly  developed 
that  he  Is  able  to  distinguish  eight  different 
kinds  of  wood  by  It  alone. 

He  .showed  his  mechanical  skill  the  past 
Summer  by  rigging  up  an  elevator  In  the 
barn  at  Wrentham  without  assistance  of 
any  kind.  It  worked  well,  too,  and  he  found 
much  entertainment  In  riding  up  and  down 
on  It. 

Tom  is  easily  king. among  the  other  boys 
at  the  kindergarten,  but  his  rule  Is  a  gen- 
tle one.  and  his  little  subjects  obey  him 
solely  for  the  love  they  bear  him.  There  Is 
not  <a  boy  in  the  school  who.  would  not  en- 
dure any  punishment  rather  than  get  Tom 
Into  trouble. 

For  a  time  there  was  a  five-year-old  deaf 
and  blind  boy  named  Homer  at  the  kinder- 
garten, and  Tom,  seeming  to  understand  his 
peculiar  helplessness,  assumed  an  air 
of  loving  guardianship  over  him,  following 
him  from  place  to  place  and  trying  to  find 
out  what  he  was  doing.  Once  he  under- 
took to  feed  Homer,  and,  taking  him  firmly 
by  the  back  of  the  neck  with  one  hand,  he 
took  a  fork  In  the  other  and  conveyed  the 
food  from  the  plate  to  the  little  fellow's 
mouth  with  as  much  precision  as  any  one 
could  have  shown.  At  another  time,  after 
he  had  been  playing  with  Homer  for  some 
time,  lie  grew  tired,  and  decided  that  the 
best  way  out  of  it  was  to  take  the  little 
fellow  to  his   i 


I 


Homer  was  a  very  heavy  and  he: 
child,  so  that  the  task  of  getting  him  up-  j 
stairs  was  a  difficult  one,  even  for  a  grown 
.person.  But  Tom  went  slowly,  carefully 
and  patiently  with  his  little  charge,  guard-  | 
lng  him  from  falling  at  every  .step.  When 
they  had  reached  the  upper  hall  they  hud 
to  pass  the  top  of  another  stairway  on 
their  way  to  Homer's  room,  and  hove  Tom 
thoughtfully  placed  himself  between  the 
er  boy  and  the  dangerous  point.  After 
putting  Homer  in  his  room  and  shutting 
the  door  he  put  his  nose  up  to  the  crack 
and  waited  to  see  If  he  would  try  to  es- 
cape. Then,  satisfied  that  all  was  well,  he 
turned  and  wont  down  to  his  play. 

Some  of  Tom's  labor  saving  devices  are 
very  ingenious.  When  he  hr.s  a  num- 
ber' given  to  him  to  write— such  as 
C  000  followed  by  1.000- he  merely  changes 
the  first  figure,  thus  saving  himself  the 
fatigue  of  re-writing  the  ciphers.  The  re- 
duplication of  letters  or  syllables  seems  to 
him  an  utter  waste  of  time.  He  considers 
it  much  more  sensible,  for  Instance,  to 
write  the  words  "maple  leaf"  "maple-af," 
dispensing  with  the  superfluous  "le." 

There  were  a  few  weeks  when  Tom  had 
a    great   deal    to   say   about   an    Imaginary  j 
"Mr.     Gas,"     telling     wonderful     tales    of  j 
what  this  mysterious  person  had  said  and  ! 
done.      Miss    Brown    finally    asked    him    to  j 
write  down  what  he  knew  of  Mr.  Gas,  ana 
he  compiled,   as  follows: 
"Mr.    Gas   has    a   big   pond   and    a   very 
merry   music   box.     His  house   has  a 
big  chimney  and  fifteen  windows  and  two 
stairs.     Mr.   Gas   has  four  carriages  and  a 
sled  for  Winter.     In  the  barn  is  one  horse 
and  eleven  cows  and  four  calves  and  mTiChj 
hay.     Mr.  Gas  milks  the  cows.    Under 
house  is  a  cellar.     Mr.  Gas  is  twenty-nine, 
jears  old.     He  lives  In  New  Garden,  Bed- 
ford." 

After  this  effort,  Mr.  Gas  languished,  and 
apparently  faded  from   Tom's  memory. 

Letter  writing  is  a  laborious  undertaking 
for  Tom.  as  it  is  for  most  boys,  bnt  he 
does  a  good  deal  of  It  in  the  course  of  a 
year.  He  acknowledges  most  of  the  gifts 
he  receives  in  a  neat  little  note,  and  dur- 
ing the  Summer  he  writes  to  his  friends 
from  whom  he  Is  separated.  He  uses  the 
square  hand,  or  Brallee  system  of  writing. 
The  following  letter  wao  written  to  Mrs. 
Davidson  this  Fall  shortly  before  he  left 
the  country: 

"Dear  Mrs.  Davidson:  To-morrow  I  am 
going  to  play  in  Frank's  new  swing.  It  has 
two  chairs.  I  earned  three  cents  getting 
wood.  I  put  the  wood  Into  the  box.  The 
money  Is  to  buy  a  mug.  Where  Is  the  bot- 
tle of  salt  water?  Good-by,  with  love  and 
a  big  kiss.  TOM." 

In   the  following  letter  to  Miss  Greeley, 
he  described  his  elevator: 
"Dear  Miss;  Greeley:   I   have  an  elevator 
barn.    It  is  made  of  rope  and  pulleys 
and   blocks.     It   cannot  fall   because   It  Is 
strong.     A  chain  holds  the  block  up  to  the 
beam.   I   took  the  chain   up  the  ladder.  I 
ride  In  the  elevator.    Good-by,  with  love.    A 
!ss  from  TOM." 

Two  other  letters  give  an  Idea  of  Tom's 
Interests  and  his  method  of  expressing  hiiz- 
self.  One  of  them  was  written  while  he 
still  had  the  fictitious  names  mania. 

"Dear  Toad:  I  am  going  to  Providence 
I  and  to  the  ocean  with  Miss  Brown  Wednes- 
day or  Thursday.  We  will  ride  In  the  elec- 
t lie  cars  and  steamboat.  I  have  a  new  apron 
to  play  In.  I  have  three  bottles.  I  have  a 
box  of  soft  and  hard  pine  cones  to  burn, 
and  a  big  box  for  the  cat  or  kittens  or  big 
cat.  Miss  Brown  sends  love.  With  a  kiss 
good-by.  TOM." 

"Dear  Mrs.  Davidson:  I  picked  up  sour 
and  sweet  apples  In  my  cart  for  the  pig  to 
eat.  I  climb  up  in  the  trees.  Fred  Is  here. 
Willie  Swift  wrote  a  letter  to  me.  He  has 
( ten  chickens  with  the  mother  hen,  and  two 
rabbits.  Toad  sent  me  a  pair  of  overalls. 
Miss  Brown  Is  going  to  hem  the  legs  and 
sew  two  buttons  on  the  pockets  to  keep 
things  from  falling  out.    Good-by. 

"TOM." 
All  these  things  were  written  by  a  little 
boy  who  Is  blind  and  deaf  and  dumb,  and 
who  wus  called  feeble-minded  a  few  years 

A   little  boy,   who  would  be  to-day  more 
helpless  than  any  animal  that  lives,   If  it 


were  nflt   for  "the   blind   girl,    whose   I 
softened  to  him,  in  the  memory  of  her  own 
lonely  childhood. 

Much  has  been  written  abut  Helen  Kel- 
ler. 

She  Is  one  of  the  marvels  of  science  to- 
day, she  and  her  life  rescued  from  the 
dark  and  the  silence. 

But  the  writing  on  the  little  boy's  slate 
tells  the  prettiest  story  of  all— the  story  of 
love  and  charity,  which  stretched  a  gentle 
hand  out  into  the  dark  and  led  a  friend- 
less little  boy  out  into  a  world  of  hope. 
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MONDAY,  NOV.  1,  1897. 


CITY    KINDEEGABTEHS. 


Unprecedented   Growth  in  Boston  Since 
the  Start  in  1872. 
The  genesis  and  growth  of  kindergar- 
tens in  this  city  is  something  unprece- 
dented from  1872  up  to  the  present  time. 
This  gospel  of  child  culture  devised  by 
Froebel  and  demonstrated  by  Miss  Gar- 
land, found  In  this  new  method  of  edu- 
cating young  children  an  embodiment  of 
many  of  her  own  conceptions,  and  the 
perfecting   of    plans    which    she    herself 
lad  been  outlining. 

Many  women  of  culture  in  Boston  be- 
came interested  in  Froebel's  method, 
and  Miss  Elizabeth  P.  Peabody  and  her 
sister,  Mrs  Mann,  entered  into  it  with 
enthusiasm. 

In  1873  Miss  Peabody  reached  mothers 
through  parlor  meetings  and  the  public 
press.  She  edited  Tho  Kindergarten 
Messenger,  continuing  it  four  years,  af- 
fording many  able  writers  an  opportun- 
ity to  express  themselves  through  its 
pages. 

When  Miss  Garland  began  her  in- 
struction she  had  only  two  children, and 
at  the  close  of  the  year  there  were  but 
eight. 

It  remained  for  Mrs  Quincy  A.  Shaw 
to  establish  a  charity  kindergarten  In 
Jamaica  Plain,  with  competent  teachers 
trained  by  Miss  Garland,  and  this  be- 
ginning developed  through  Mrs  Shaw's 
munificence  into  kindergartens  in  Bos- 
ton and  the  surrounding  towns,  and 
now  she  has  the  proud  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  in  the  public  schools  of 
Boston  there  are  84  kindergartens, 
thoroughly  equipped  with  125  teachers, 
and  at  every  term  a  general  growth. 

Kindergarten  work  has  been  so  out- 
stretching as  to  prove  a  valuable  factor 
in  the  teaching  of  little  blind  children, 
which  has  been  so  thoroughly  demon- 
strated by  superintendent  Anagonos,  at 
Jamaica  Plain,  in  the  structures  ther* 
erected  for  kindergarten  training. 

The  new  kindergarten  building  at  Ja- 
maica Plain  is  rapidly  progressing.  The 
roof  is  already  finished,  the  greater  part 
of  the  plastering  has  been  done,  and  the 
carpenters  will  soon  proceed  with  the 
Inside  finishing.  It  is  calculated  to  ac- 
commodate 35  pupils  of  the  primary 
grade  with  the  needful  number  of  teach- 
ers and  other  officers. 

The  new  building  la  to  accommodate 
the  boys  which  graduate  from  the  kin- 
dergarten department  and  enter  upon 
primary  work.  A  similar  edifice  is  al- 
ready needed  and  will  soon  become  in- 
dlspensible  for  the  use  of  girls.  The 
number  of  children  is  nearly  divided  as 
to  sex. 

The  managers  of  the  kindergarten  will 
find  some  difficulty  in  procuring  the  nec- 
essary funds  for  current  expenses, 
which,  as  a  matter  of  course,  will  be 
Increased  one-third,  and  appeals  will 
have  to  be  made  to  the  public  for  fur- 
ther assistance. 

Kindergarten  teaching  is  extending  to 
the  Hale  on  Garland  st.  This  house  Is 
a  social  settlement,  established  two 
years  ago  by  the  Tolstoi  club  with  Dr 
Edward  B.  Hale  as  president.  After  in- 
vestigation the  club  finds  the  little  chil- 
dren In  that  neighborhood  are  in  need  of 
kindergarten  opportunities,  andi  has  de- 
cided to  open  a  school  at  Hale  house  the 
first  of  November,  with  the  generous 
assistance  of  Miss  Wheelock,  Miss  Fan- 
nie Johnson  in  charge. 
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Saturday,  November  13,  1897. 


A  GRAND  concert  was  given 
in  St.  John's  M.  E.  Church 
last  Wednesday  evening  un- 
der the  auspices  of  the 
Ladies'  Social  Circle,  and    under    the 


direction  of  Miss  Lilla  Elizabeth 
Kelley,  the  talented  reader,  who  was 
assisted  by  the  Perkins  Institute  Glee 
Club  aud  baud.  The  audience  was  a 
large  one  and  the  programme  was  in- 
teresting throughout.  the  several 
artists  eliciting  well  deserved  applause. 
The  opening  exercises  were  selections 
from  "Fausi"  by  the  band  aud  the  ex- 
cellent playing  of  these  young  men 
was  of  a  superior  quality,  at  the  con 
elusion  of  which  the  applause  was 
loud  rnd  continued. 

Mr.  Charles  Amadou  then  contrib- 
uted a  highly  artistic  violin  solo  which 
was  followed  by  a  finely  rendered 
vocal  solo  "Yoeman's  Wedding  Song" 
b)  Mr.  Henry  Mozealous.  Mr.  Mo 
zealous  is  well  known  to  South  Boston 
audiences  and  his  singing  on  this 
occasion  was  delightful.  For  a  person 
so  young  in  years  this  gentleman  has 
already  achieved  an  enviable  reputa- 
tion. 

When  Miss  Kelley  appeared  upon 
the  platform  she  was  accorded  a  warm 
reception  aud  duriug  the  evening  she 
gave  several  selections  which  needle- s 
to  say  were  given  in  a  meritorious 
manner.  In  "Neushla"  she  displayed 
her  talent  to  good  advantage. 

The  Glee  Club  deserved  general 
praise  and  their  sougs  were  of  an 
unqualified  character.  In  the  selec- 
tion "What  Beams  so  Bright,"  they 
were  delightfully  musical. 

A  cornet  trio  by  Messrs.  L.  Stover, 
lleuel  Miller  and  Charles  Sticker  was 
also  an  excellent  number  as  was  the 
duel  for  clarinets  oy  Messrs.  Owen 
Wrinn  and  Fred  Carny.  A  duel  for 
horns  by  Mr.  Miller  and  John  Henry 
evoked  enthusiastic  applause  aud  the 
closing  number  was  a  baud  selection 
which  'terminated  a  most  successful 
concert. 


Pagfais  Crwgcrtirt 

TUESDAY.    NOVEMBER    16.    1897 


The  Work  Department  for  Blind  Women, 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Transcript: 

The  time  we  have  been  waiting  for  has 
come.  Almost  everyone  is  now  back  in 
town  and  we  have  an  accumulation  of 
nicely  hemmed  towels  which  we  want  the 
public  to  buy.  They  are  good  towels.  Of 
many  sorts,  and  the  price  of  each  is  but 
a  couple  of  cents  above  the  retail  cost  of 
the  material.  By  buying  of  us  purchasers 
give  an  opportunity  of  earning  to  many 
who  are  glad  to  obtain  it  and  who  cannot 
get  it  In  other  ways. 

It  is  in  the  hope  of  establishing  a  steady 
market  that  we  now  and  then  ask  for  the 
patronage  of  the  public,  through  the  kind- 
ness of  the  newspaper  guild. 

In  the  autumn  we  need  to  sell  the  stock 
which  has  come  in  during  the  summer. 
Just  before  Christmas  we  want  to  reap  a 
little  harvest  from  our  work  so  that  we 
also  may  give  Christmas  presents  and 
make  merry.  At  Easter  we  have  a  sale, 
because  by  that  time  we  have  again  accu- 
mulated enough  goods  to  make  us  anxious 
to  dispose  of  them.  And  in  June  we  try  to 
clear  out  the  stock  in  order  that  our  small 
but  ill-to-be-spared  investment  may  return 
for  purchase  of  new  materials  to  work  on 
during  the  summer.  We  desire  also  to  sell 
between  these  four  special  seasons,  be- 
cause four  times  a  year  is  not  often,  after 
all,  for  each  worker  to  get  the  small  profit 
which  falls  to  her  at  these  intervals. 

The  stock  is  mostly  of  plain,  useful  arti- 
cles. Towels  have  been  selected  as  a  sta- 
ple because  they  are  our  best  dependence; 
but  there  are  other  things,  for  instance, 
blankets,  hoods,  socks  and  sacques  for 
babies;  hand-knit  socks,  stockings  and 
mittens  such  as  were  made  in  the  good  old 
days  of  our  grandmothers,  and  golf  stock- 
ings made  to  order.  There  are  only  a  few 
aprons  now,  but  we  will  have  more  later. 


At  present  we  are  swamped  with  towels- 
towels  for  glass,  china  and  kitchen  ware, 
and  very  nice  roller  towels.  One  lady  Is 
going  to  buy  a  towel  outfit  from  us  as  part 
of  a  wedding  present  to  a  young  friend, 
and  the  young  friend  Is  good  enough  to  bo 
honestly  pleased  with  the  prospect.  The 
Work  Department  for  Blind  Women  still 
has  the  privilege  of  selling  its  goods  at  the 
store  of  the  Institution  for  the  Blind  at 
39  Avon  place.  It  is  up  one  flight,  but 
there  is  a  convenient  elevator  and  a  fine 
new  salesroom;  and  a  cordial  welcome 
awaits  all  visitors. 


THURSDAY.    NOVEMBER    18.    1897 

1  . : — « 

The  concert  given  by  the  pupils  of  Mr. 
Vincent  Akeroyd  at  the  Dudley  Street  Op- 
era House,  in  aid  of  the  Kindergarten  for 
the  Blind,  was  very  successful  and  the 
sum  of  $134.85  was  added  to  the  kindergar- 
ten funds. 
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MONDAY.    NOVEMBER    22.    1897 


THE  ADULT  BLIND. 


Their      Peculiarly       Unfortunate 
Situation. 


Untaught  as  Blind  Children,  They  Must 
Relapse  into  Utter  Helplessness  and  Use- 
lessness— The  Fund  for  Their  Relief— Must 
There  Be  a  Home  for  Aged  Blind? 


Those  whose  sympathies  were  roused  by 
a  letter  published  in  these  columns  a  few 
weeks  ago,  under  the  caption,  "A  Neglect- 
ed Class,"  will  be  glad  to  know  that  the 
educational  outlook  of  the  adult  blind  Is 
not  so  deplorable  as  might  at  first  have 
been  supposed.  Though  from  its  very  na- 
ture the  Perkins  Institution  cannot  care 
for  these  older  people  in  the  same  degree 
as  for  the  children,  to  whom  Its  first  min- 
istrations are  due,  there  seems  to  be  an 
entire  willingness— more  than  that,  an 
eagerness— on  the  part  of  those  In  authority 
there  to  do  all  that  may  be  possible  in 
the  way  of  teaching  the  adult  blind  to 
read. 

At  their  next  meeting  the  alumni  will  be 
Instructed  to  inform  the  institution  of  any 
adult  blind  in  their  neighborhood,  and  care 
will  be  taken  that  all  that  Is  possible  will 
be  done  to  lighten  the  awful  darkness  into 
which  these  unfortunates  have  been 
plunged.  For  the  expense  incurred  the  in- 
stitution will  be  responsible.  Any  blind 
man  who  Is  not  thus  reached  should  make 
his  address  known  to  the  Perkins  officers. 
Where  a  man's  hands  have  been  so  hard- 
ened by  labor  that  his  touch  is  not  sensi- 
tive to  the  raised-line  type,  he  may  be 
taught  either  the  Braille,  the  Moon  or  the 
New  York  point  system  of  reading.  In  the 
Braille  certain  combinations  of  dots  are 
used  for  certain  letters;  the  Moon  is  a  sys- 
tem of  signs,  and  the  New  York  point  an 
arrangement  of  dots,  different,  however, 
from  the  Braille. 

The  magnificent  library  of  books  for  the 
blind  which  Is  at  the  Perkins  Institution 
has  many  volumes  in  all  four  kinds  of 
type,  ajad  in  every  community  where  there 
are  six  or  eight  blind  persons  sets  of  these 
books  Are  placed  for  their  use.  In  the  li- 
braries of  Boston,  SomerviUe,  Providence, 
New  Haven,  Hartford,  and,  Indeed,  almost 
every  jtown  of  any  size  there  is  a  good  col- 
lection of  books  for  the  blind.  Another 
Interesting  phase  of  this  library's  work  is 
that  It  sends  by  freight  or  mail  books  to 
almost  every  part  of  the  country.  This  the 
Institution  Is  by  no  clause  of  its  constitu- 
tion obliged  to  do,  but  as  its  director  pic- 
turesquely said  recently:  "To  no  blind  per- 
son asking  for  the  bread  of  life,  a  book, 
do  we  ever  give  a  stone." 

Far  off  on  the  Tennessee  mountains  there 
Is  a  blind  Frenchman  who  is  a  great  read- 
er. To  this  man  at  more  or  less  regular 
intervals  is  sent  a  box  full  of  books.  So 
far  out  of  the  world  does  he  live  that  no 
express  office  is  near  him.    Recently,  there- 


fore,  he  wrote  to  the  institution  at  South 
Boston,  "Send  the  books  by  mail,  please. 
I  cannot  afford  to  pay  the  express 
charges."  It  would  have  been  easy  to  say 
to  this  man,  "You  ask  too  much;  we  are 
not  bound  to  send  them  to  you  at  all.'' 
Nothing  of  this  kind  was  done,  however. 
Realizing  that  man's  hungry  desire  for 
mental  food,  the  books  continued  to  be 
despatched  to  the  lonely  mountains  of  Ten- 
nessee. 

The  expense  of  printing  for  the  blind 
Is  now  somewhat  heavy.  An  ingenious  and 
seemingly  practicable  scheme  for  increas- 
ing the  space  and  cheapening  the  cost  of 
this  printing  has  been  studied  out  by  A. 
Newton  Breed  of  Somervllle,  himself  a 
blind  man.  Briefly  stated,  it  is  to  place 
the  characters  of  the  point  system  on  the 
typesetting  machine  and  stereotype  the 
matter. 

He  also  proposes  a  radical  change  in  the 
method  of  printing.  As  it  is  now  done  the 
reading  matter  is  printed  on  one  side  only. 
According  to  his  idea,  by  increasing  the 
spaces  between  the  lines  and  printing  or 
embossing  between  two  rollers,  to  which 
the  stereotype  plates  could  be  adapted, 
both  sides  could  be  printed  at  once,  and 
be  equally  legible  to  the  blind  reader, 
while  giving  double  the  amount  of  reading 
matter  in  the  same  space.  This  would  ne- 
cessitate the  cutting  of  a  special  set  of 
matrices,  In  itself  not  a  very  costly  work, 
and  the  construction  of  a  special  press,  all 
of  which  might  be  accomplished  by  the 
expenditure  of  a  not  very  large  sum  of 
money. 

The  case  of  him  who  loses  his  sight  after 
having  enjoyed  the  pleasure  of  being  an 
active  independent  worker  in  the  world  is 
sufficiently  pitiable,  however  much  may  be 
done  to  ameliorate  his  condition.  His  hu- 
miliating helplessness,  his  utter  useless- 
ness,  his  agonizing  despair  eat  in  to  his 
very  soul,  and  unless  that  man  finds  very 
speedily  outlet  for  his  energies  of  mind  and 
body  he  is  in  great  danger  of  becoming 
Insane.  To  such  a  man,  too,  the  necessity 
of  self -support  Is  often  an  ever-present  one, 
Unfortunately  for  this  there  can  be  no 
ready  panacea. 

Plenty  of  skilled  mechanics  endowed  with 
all  their  faculties  find  themselves  unable 
to  obtain  employment;  plenty  of  teachers 
well-equipped  at  all  points  are  without  po- 
sitions. It  is  not  strange,  therefore,  that 
the  blind  find  It  harder  than  heretofore  to 
earn  their  own  living.  Inasmuch,  more- 
over, as  the  multiplication  of  machinery  is 
constantly  throwing  out  of  employment 
skilled  laborers  possessed  of  all  their  facul- 
ties, It  will  readily  be  seen  that  the  indus- 
tries formerly  lucrative  for  the  blind 
are  so  no  longer.  There  are  many 
obvious  examples.  Formerly  at  the 
Perkins  Institution  large  numbers  of 
men  were  taught  to  make  rush  door- 
mats, which  were  in  constant  demand 
and  sold  for  a  good  sum.  Now,  however, 
everybody  uses  either  wire  or  rubber  mats, 
and  a  blind  man's  specialty  Is  of  no  use. 
The  trade  of  broom-making  was  another 
which  was  easily  learned  by  the  blind,  and 
having  been  learned  was  readily  followed. 
A  man  equipped  with  a  $23  machine  could 
Bupport  himself  comfortably  by  means  of 
the  broom  Industry.  - 

Now  combinations  and  elaborate  machin- 
ery have  driven  the  blind  broom-maker 
from  the  market  A  factory  which  turns 
out  a  thousand  brooms  a  day  can  make 
money  by  selling  at  a  profit  of  two  cents 
since  scarcely  any  workmen  are  needed 
with  a  modern  machine.  The  blind  man's 
broom  with  its  ten-cent  profit  is,  of  course, 
then,  an  unsalable  article.  The  blind  man 
is  not  even  permitted  to  work  in  broom- 
making  factories  since  in  the  midst  of 
complicated  machinery  sight  is  necessary 
for  safety. 

At  best  the  prospects  of  the  adult  blind 
are  discouraging.  Sometimes,  though,  the 
person  afflicted  late  in  life  may  have  a 
trade  already  at  his  command  which  has 
been  acquired  by  years  of  practice.  The 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  pursuing  his  work 
seem  to  him  Insurmountable  at  first,  but 
teachers  at  the  Perkins  Institution  have 
made  it  their  life  work  to  overcome  Just 
such  obstacles  and  often  a  few  weeks  or 
months  of  instruction  by  them  would  set 
that  man  on  his  feet.  Here  the  institution, 
however,  is  hampered  by  its  constitution, 
for  the  age  at  which  students  may  benefit 
by  tuition  is  set  at  the  outside  at  twenty- 
one  years.  An  industrial  school  for  the 
adult  blind  or  some  such  branch  at  the 
Perkins  Institution  would  undoubtedly  be  a 
great  boon  to  many  afflicted  persons. 


In  Halifax  there  Is  a  School  for  the 
Blind,  of  which  Professor  Fraser,  a  gradu- 
ate of  the  Perkins  Institution,  is  principal, 
supported  almost  entirely  by  the  Govern- 
ment, and  out  of  this  school  there  grew  in 
1894  a  society  for  the  home  teaching  of 
the  adult  blind  which  does  admirable  work. 
A  young  woman,  recently  graduated  from 
the  school,  and  herself  blind  from  Infancy, 
is  employed  to  travel  from  town  to  town! 
teaching  reading,  sewing,  knitting,  and  how 
to  make  beadwork  and  fancy  baskets.  This 
teacher  sometimes  spends  two  weeks  on  a 
single  pupil,  the  expense  of  her  board  and 
salary  being  defrayed  by  the  society  al- 
ready described. 

The  number  of  adult  blind  in  Massachu- 
setts is  decidedly  startling.  The  census  of 
1890  puts  the  figures  1668,  or  ninety  per  cent 
of  the  whole  number  of  blind  in  the  State. 
These  figures  may  not  be  accurate— the  re- 
liability of  the  census  has  been  impugned 
by  some  who  should  know  whereof  they 
speak,  but  even  if  eighty  per  cent,  or  in- 
deed seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  total 
number  of  blind  in  this  State  are  adults, 
this  fact  is  plain,  that  the  number  is  ap- 
pallingly large.  Statistics  are  very  often, 
of  course,  misleading,  and  of  the  seventy- 
five  or  eighty  or  ninety  per  cent  here  ad- 
duced, It  must  be  remembered  that  very 
many  have  undoubtedly  been  educated  and 
ably  educated,  too,  by  the  Perkins  Institu- 
tion. 

This  school  is  doing  most  excellent  work 
and  is  thoroughly  alive  to  the  needs  of  the 
time.  Recognizing  that  trades  are  no  long- 
er to  be  so  largely  depended  on  as  a  source 
of  Income,  the  school  now  endeavors  to 
give  its  students  a  full,  well-rounded  edu- 
cation from  the  kindergarten  to  the  college. 
A  plan  is  now  being  considered  by  means 
of  which  any  boy  or  girl  of  good  character 
who  has  completed  the  preparatory  course 
may  receive  as  a  loan  money  which  would 
aid  him  or  her  in  the  pursuance  of  a  col- 
lege course.  The  school  has  already  among 
its  graduates  a  blind  lawyer.  This  man  has 
a  partner  who  can  see,  and  while  one  does 
the  running  about,  the  other  thinks  out  the 
cases,  and  those  that  bear  upon  it.  The 
hope  of  the  future  lies  In  the  children  and 
the  adequate  way  in  which  education  for 
blind  little  ones  is  being  caried  on  bodes 
well  for  their  coming  years. 

"The  coming  years"!  How  fraught  with 
unspeakable  terror  are  those  words  for 
many  an  adult  blind  man  and  woman. 
Homes  for  the  aged  are  loth  to  admit 
them  to  their  privileges  and  there  is  here 
no  home  for  their  exclusive  use.  A  Home 
for  the  Aged  Blind  may  not  be  a  pleasant 
thing  to  think  about  or  to  visit,  but  would 
it  not  fill  a  need,  especially  since  the  aged 
blind  are  not  admitted  to  other  homes? 

By  the  will  of  Miss  Charlotte  Harris  of 
Charlestown,  who  died  in  1877,  $80,000  was 
left  to  the  Perkins  Institution  and,  said 
the  testatrix,  "if,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
managers  of  said  institution,  It  be  expedient 
to  ereot  and  furnish  a  building  for  the  use 
and  shelter  of  the  beneficiaries  of  this 
charity  (I.  e.  aged,  indigent  blind  persons) 
I  authorize  them  to  spend  for  this  purpose 
a  sum  not  exceeding  $20,000  out  of  the  cap- 
ital of  the  above  trust  fund."  In  the  opin- 
ion of  the  managers  such  action  was  not 
expedient,  and  having  brought  the  judge 
to  that  view  he  decreed  that  the  income 
of  one-third  of  the  whole  fund  should  be 
used  to  pension  Indigent  blind  persons, 
preference  being  given,  as  stipulated  by 
Miss  Harris,  to  residents  of  Charlestown. 

The  pensions  of  the  Harris  Fund  for  the 
Blind  amount  to  about  $1200  a  year;  they 
are  given  to  residents  of  Charlestown,  to 
the  moat  deserving  persons  on  the  long 
list,  women  being  very  often  given  the  ad- 
vantage over  men.  Since  a  woman  gave 
the  money,  this  latter  phase  seems  pe- 
culiarly fitting.  Apart  from  the  lending  of 
library  books  and  the  expressed  willing- 
ness of  the  managers  of  the  Perkins  Insti- 
tution to  teach  the  adult  blind  to  read,  the 
Harris  Fund  pensions  are  all  that  is  done 
by  the  South  Boston  people  to  aid  the  af- 
flicted class  under  discussion.  The  pen- 
sions range  from  forty  to  one  hundred  dol- 
lars a  year. 

That  this  system  of  pensions  is  admira- 
ble, no  one  can  deny.  But  even  the  maxi- 
mum sum  given  is  not  enough  to  pay  a 
man's  board,  much  less  to  care  for  him 
entirely.  Nevertheless,  the  theory  is  ideal, 
and  a  fund  large  enough  to  yield  $150  a 
year  to  every  Indigent  blind  aged  man  and 
woman  In  Massachusetts  would  be  indeed 
a  godsend.  Two  million  dollars  at  least 
would  be  necessary,  however. 

Unless  these  regular  homes  for  the  aged 
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are  opened  to  the  blind  as  well,  the  only 
solution  of  this  appalling  problem  lies  in 
that  unpleasant  thing  which  was  deemed 
inexpedient,  a  Home  for  the  Aged  Blind. 
Such  a  home  need  not  be  near  the  Perkins 
Institution.  No  thinking  person  would  ad- 
vocate any  such  proximity  as  obtains  In 
Vienna,  where  on  one  side  of  Joseph 
Strasse  is  an  imperial  school  for  the  blind 
and  on  the  other  side  a  Home  for  the  Blind 
grown  old.  That  a  comfortable  place  some- 
where out  of  town  might  fill  a  long-felt 
need,  however,  many  poor  aged  blind  peo- 
ple would  vigorously  assert.  Here  are  two 
aged  sisters,  blind  both,  whose  working 
days  are  now  almost  at  an  end.  They  have 
saved  some  money,  but  not  enough  to  pay 
their  board  during  the  ten  or  fifteen  years 
of  life  that  may  remain  to  them.  There 
seems  to  be  no  place  to  which  they  can 
go.  Again,  here  are  two  old  men,  long  past 
their  working  days.  They  have  been 
boarding,  but  the  little  pile  of  money  is 
fast  dwindling.  As  they  sit  in  their  dark- 
ness, this  question  burns  itself  into  their 
brains,  "What  is  to  become  of  me,  when 
that  money  Is  all  gone?" 

Mahy  C.  Crawford. 


TUESDAY.    NOVEMBER    23.    1897 


LEFT  THOUSANDS  TO  CHARITY. 


S.  P.  C.  A.  Receives  $15,000  by  the  Will 
of  Mrs.  Ann  Eliza  Colburn. 


By  the  will  of  the  late  Ann  Eliza  Col- 
burn of  Brookllne,  the  Society  for  the  Pre- 
vention   of    Cruelty    to    Animals      receives 
$15,000.     Other    bequests    were    as    follows 
Home   for   Aged    Couples,    Boston,    $10,000 
Home     for     Aged     Men,     Boston,     $10,000 
Home   for  Aged  Women,   $10,000;   the  Per- 
kins Institution  and  Massachusetts  School 
for  the  Blind,  $5000;   Massachusetts  Chari- 
table   Eye    and     Ear    Infirmary,      Boston, 
$5000.     Mrs.  Colburn  also  left  $5000  to  tho 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  but  in  a 
codicil  she  revoked  that  bequest. 


MONDAY.    NOVEMBER    29,    1897 


BOSTON    EVENING    TRANSCRIPT. 


THE  ADULT  BLIND. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Transcript: 

The  two  articles  which  have  appeared  In 
these  columns,  the  one  by  Mr.  J.  Newton 
Breed  and  the  other  by  Mary  C.  Crawford, 
appealing  to  the  public  for  aid  for  the 
adult  blind  of  the  State,  were  a  surprise  to 
me,  in  that  the  needs  of  the  blind  of  New 
England  have  the  most  liberal  provisions 
made  for  them  In  the  most  excellently 
equipped  Perkins  Institution  and  the  Mas- 
sachusetts School  for  the  Blind.  The  age 
limit  of  pupils  in  the  Institution  is  not  the 
rule  made  by  any  one  man,  but  has  been 
decided  upon  after  the  sixty  years  of  ex- 
perience of  two  superintendents  of  the 
school,  and  it  will  be  remembered  that  be- 
fore Dr.  Howe  even  began  to  bring  the 
pupils  together  he  spent  several  years  In 
the  study  of  the  education  of  the  blind.  A 
portion  of  this  time  was  spent  among  the 
institutions  of  Europe,  and  as  a  result  of 
all  these  experiences  and  the  study  of  other 
institutions  in  Europe  and  our  own  land, 
New  England  has  a  school  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  blind  rather  than  an  asylum  or 
place  of  refuge.  Since  September  of  1881 
I  have  had  intimate  knowledge  of  tne 
workings  of  this  institution  and  know  that 
the  trustees,  officers  and  teachers  are  un- 
tiring in  their  efforts  to  have  the  school 
meet  all  the  needs  of  the  blind,  no  matter 
what  their  age,  color,  or  race.  Mr.Anagnos 
gives  his  personal  attention  to  all  applica- 
tions for  Instruction,  and  if  the  applicant 
is  too  old  to  be  admitted  as  a  boarder  he 
gives  freely  his  advice  as  to  the  best 
method  to  meet  the  need.  I  have  known 
personally  women  who  have  boarded  near 
the  school  and  have  had  dally  Instruction 
at  the  Institution  in  reading,  writing,  music 
and  also  in  sewing  and  fancy  work.  The 
library  of  the  school  is  the  most  complete 
of  its  kind  In  the  country  and  meets  the  de- 
mands of  all  the  blind  in  that  it  has  books 
in  the  four  systems  which  are  at  the  call 
of  the  blind.  In  1896  over  four  hundred 
books  were  sent  to  readers  outside  of  the 
Perkins  Institution,  to  all  parts  of  New 
England  and  Michigan,  Ohio  and  in  New 
York  State,  where  there  are  two  institu- 
tions for  the  blind.  When  we  consider  that 
free  libraries  are  a  comparatively  new  in- 
stitution it  is  rather  remarkable  that  there 
Is  a  library  of  such  size  for  the  free  use  of 
the  blind.  Another  cause  for  thankfulness 
which  the  adult  blind  have  is  that  as  the 
years  go  by  and  thev  feel  that  their  work- 
ing days  are  over,  they  are  not  all  sent  to 
one  home,  and  so  In  a  measure  cut  off  from 
the  world.  Misery  may  like  company,  but 
we  know  that  the  company  never  lessens 
the  misery,  but  on  the  other  hand  tends  to 
increase  the  woe,  as  n^  new  thoughts  come 
to  cheer  the  long  hours.  I  would  suggest 
to  the  friends  of  the  blind  who  desire  to 
give  substantial  expression  to  their  inter- 
est, either  in  the  youth  or  adult  blind,  that 
they  continue  to  intrust  their  gifts  to  the 
trustees  and  officers  of  the  Perkins  Insti- 
tution. The  trustees  of  that  institution  are 
men  of  well-known  business  ability,  and 
have  always  wisely  administered  the  funds 
committed  to  their  care.  H. 


THE  SILENT  WORKER. 


TEENTON,  N.  J.,  NOVEMBER,  1897. 


Written  "for  The  Silent  Worker. 

HELEN  KELLER. 

J^T^HE  November  number  of  the.  -iniials  contains 
"41  one  of  the  most  interesting  articles  that  has 
appeared  in  print  about  that  most  interesting  of 
persons,  Miss  Helen  Keller.  It  is  by  Mr.  Arthur 
Oilman,  the  principal  of  the  renowned  preparatory 
school  at  which  Helen  is  studying  with  the  ex- 
pectation of  entering  Radcliffe  College  (Harvard 
Annex)  in  September,  1898.  The  paper  deals 
with  her  work  at  "  The  Cambridge  School  "  dur- 
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Hij  kind  permission  of  Xotmaii.  Photo.  Co. 

MISS  HELEN  ADAMS  KELLER, 

June,  1897. 
ing  the  school    year    of    1886 — 97,    and 
with  her  preliminary  examinations  last 
June. 

Through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Gilman 
we  are  able  to  present  in  connection 
with  this  subject  the  accompanying  very 
fine  portrait  of  Miss  Keller,  taken  at  the 
time  of  her  examinations,  and  protected 
by  Mr.  Gilman  under  the  law  of  copy- 
right. 

On  her  entering  school  in  the  autumn 
of  1896,  Mr.  Gilman  found  that,  as  com- 
pared with  hearing  girls  who  come  to  his 
school,  Helen  excelled  especially  in  En- 
glish, needing  nothing  more  than  to 
study  critically  the  books  appointed  by 
the  college  for  examination  the  next 
year.  In  French  she  had  made  good 
progress,  and  could  be  fitted  for  college 
easily  within  the  year.  She  had  begun) 
German  and  learned  it  more  easily  than 
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she  did  anything  else.  She  had  made 
some  progress  in  Latin,  but  as  she  had 
not  been  studying  it  for  two  years,  it 
was  not  thought  that  she  could  prepare 
for  the  college  in  this  study  in  a  single 
year.  In  mathematics  she  was  compara- 
tively backward,  not  having  finished 
arithmetic,  nor  begun  algebra. 

Miss  Sullivan  was,  as  she  has  always 
been,  Helen's  constant  companion,  but 
Mr.  Gilman,  in  order  to  give  her  more 
immediate  attention,  undertook  to  mas- 
ter the  finger  alphabet,  and  soon  became 
(able  to  use  it  freely  in  communication 
with  her. 

It  is  especially  interesting  to  learn  that 
i  Helen's  appreciation  of  what  she  read 
was  keen  and  embraced  all  varieties  of 
style.  She  "takes  in  "  the  light  play 
of  wit  in  Shakspeare's  "As  you  Like 
It, "  and  the  stirring  and  lofty  passages 
which  abound  in  ' '  Henry  Fifth. ' '  Burke 
she  enjoyed  to  the  full.  The  meaning 
of  the  words,  the  character  of  the  style, 
the  force  of  the  arguments,  the  charac- 
ters of  the  persons  spoken  of,  the  polit- 
ical history  of  the  times,  she  was  eager 
to  ask  and  to  express  her  thoughts  as 
to  all. 

Passing, to  Macaulay.the  interest  flag- 
And  the  essay  taken  up  was  the  one 
on  Johnson,  which  surely  is  the  perfection  of 
literary  chitchat.  What  was  the  reason  ? 
Simply  that  Macaulay's  style  is  so  transpar- 
ent, the  subject  is  so  free  from  difficulties,  that 
Helen  felt  the  want  of  something  to  call  for  exer- 
tion. One  day  Mr.  Gilman  stopped  the  direct 
study  of  the  text  and  began  to  compare  the 
styles  of  Burke  and  of  Maeaulay.  At  once  the 
old  interest  returned.  Here  was  something  that 
called  for  thought,  and  her  intellect,  having 
hard  work  to  do,  rejoiced  like  a  strong  man 
to  run  a  race. 

Mr.  Gilman  gives  a  list  of  the  words  which  in 
reading  Burke  he  found  that  she  did  not  fully 
understand.  Here  are  some  of  them,  and  it  ought 
to  prevent  an}-  one  from  again  using  as  an  argu- 
ment against  the  success  of  a  particular  teacher  or    i 

a  particular  method,  the  fact  that  even  a  bright 
pupil  may  be  ignorant  of  the  meaning  of  some 
word  which  should  have  been  familiar.  Fertile, 
ballast,  radical,  smattering,  bias,  excrescence, 
pounces,  inheres,  sterling,  exquisite,  overt. 

Here,  on  the  other  hand,  are  some  of  the  words 
that  she  had  no  difficulty  with  :  inquisition,  dra- 
gooning, illation,  mediately,  biennially,  acqui- 
esces. We  are  reminded  of  the  scholarly  doctor 
in  one  of  Charles  Reade's  novels,  who,  recovering 
from  aphasia,  can  not  remember  the  meaning  of 
the  word  "  pen-knife,  "  but  understands  and  gives 
a  clear  explanation  of  "  anemometer." 

Mr.  Oilman's  estimate  of  Miss  Keller's  mind 
differs  from  others  that  we  have  read  or  heard,  in 
that  he  considers  her  most  marked  trait  to  be  its 
logical  action.  Apparently,  he  does  not  think  her 
verbal  memory  extraordinary.  Words  that  she 
fully  understood  after  explanation  in  March  and 
April  she  had  forgotten  in  June.  But,  in  the  way 
of  carrying  verbatim  in  memory  a  long  passage, 
with  the  least  effort  she  has  certainly  given  proof 
of  extraordinan'  power. 

When  the  time  came  for  examination,  the  meth- 
od was  finally  settled  as  follows.  Mr.  Gilman, 
being- a  member  of  the  Harvard  corporation,  un- 
dertook to  give  Miss  Keller  the  contents  of 
the  papers  by  the  finger  alphabet.  She  then 
wrote  the  work  required  on  her  typewriter.  Due 
allow  is  made   for  the  delay  caused 

by  the  necessity  of  interpretation,  but  when  each 
paper  was  finished  within  the  time  allowed.  Mr. 
Gilman  certified  the  fact  over  his  signature,  and 
the  papers  were  sent  in. 

As  the  end  of  the  year  had  come  near,  it  was 
found  that  Miss  Keller  has  not  only  prepared  her- 
self thoroughly  well  in  English,  French  and  Ger- 
man, but  that  she  was  readv  in  Latin  also,  al- 
though she  had  had  only  about  half  the  time  given 
to  it  that  is  usually  required  with  normal 
pupils. 

The    result    of   the    examination    showed    that 


her  teachers  were  right  in  allowing  her 
to  take  this  study,  for  she  passed  in  it,  as 
she  did  in  all  she  tried.  In  English  and 
German  she  took  honors. 

Mr.  Gilman  uses  this  emphatic  lan- 
guage in  regard  to  her  scholarship  :  "I 
think  I  ma}-  say  that  no  candidate  in 
Harvard  or  Radcliffe  College  was  graded 
higher  than  Helen  in  English." 

And  as  to  her  progress  at  school  : 
' '  No  man  or  woman  has  ever  in  my  ex- 
perience got  read}-  for  these  examina- 
tions in  so  brief  time.  " 

And  the  article  closes  with  these 
words,  which  in  our  judgment  show  as 
much  insight  as  an\-  essay  on  the  psy- 
chology of  the  case  that  has  been  or 
could  be  written. 

' '  How  has  it  been  accomplished  ?  By 
a  union  of  patience,  determination  and 
affection,  with  the  foundation  of  an  un- 
common brain. " 
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THE    BOSTON    GLOBE-FRIDAY,    DECEMBER    24,    1897. 


CHRISTMASTIDE  FESTIVAL  IN  THE  SCHOOLS. 


Trees  of  the  Little  Folks  in  the  Kindergartens  Visite 

By  Santa  Glaus. 


CAROLS  SUNG  BY  CHILDREN  AT  KINDERGARTEN  FOR  THE  BLIND. 


The  60  little  boys  and  girls  who  make 
up  the  very  interesting  family  at  the 
kindergarten  for  the  blind  at  the  corner 
of  Perkins  and  Day  sts,  Jamaica  Plain, 
entertained  their  friends  with  delightful 
Christmas  songs  and  recitations. 

The  large  hall  in  the  gymnasium 
building,  where  the  exercises  were  held, 
was  prettily  decorated  with  Christmas 
greens,  and  the  bright,  happy  faces  of 
the  children  were  beautiful  to  see. 
Heretofore  the  Christmas  exercises  have 
been  held  the  day  preceding  Christmas, 
but  as  many  of  the  children  go  home 
for  the  holidays,  it  was  thought  best  to 
have  the  exercises  yesterday. 

Every  child  had  some  pretty  little  gift 
to  take  home  or  send  away  to  fond  rela- 
tives and  friends,  and  these  little  gifts 
were  arranged  in  the  class  rooms  with 
the  names  of  the  children  who  made 
them.  There  were  little  penwipers,  cal- 
endars, sachets,  crocheted  lace  and 
worsted  slippers;  also  little  booklets 
decorated  with  a  pretty  spray  of  holly, 
and  "A  Merry  Christmas"  on  the  cover, 
containing  a  Christmas  wish  written  by 


the'  children.  And  the  little  tots  who 
were  unable  to  write  a  letter  had  cards 
with  a  "Merry  Christmas." 

At  the  close  of  the  exercises  Mr  Anag- 
nos  expressed  his  pleasure  that  so  many 
friends  showed  by  their  presence  their 
kindly  interest  in  the  work  of  the  insti- 
tution. He  thanked  them,  and  especial- 
ly the  visiting  committee,  who  were  out 
in  force.  Dr  Elliot,  president  of  the  in- 
stitution, responded  very  happily  in  be- 
half of  the  large  audience,  who,  he  said, 
were  indebted  to  the  children  and  faith- 
ful teachers  for  the  very  delightful  en- 
tertainment. 

Tommy  Stringer  appeared  on  the  plat- 
form, but  did  not  take  part,  in  the  ex- 
ercises. He  is  going  into  the  country 
for  the  Christmas  holidays. 

Another  bright  little  boy  who  attract- 
ed much  attention  was  John  Ellis.  After 
the  exercises  John  was  introduced  to  Dr 
Elliot,  and  when  his  teacher  asked 
what  he  would  like  to  give  Dr  Elliot, 
the  little  fellow  promptly  replied,  "1 
would  like  to  give  him  my  love."  And 
to  Dr  Donald  he  sent  a  "Merry  Christ- 
mas." 
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THURSDAY.    DECEMBER    2.    1897 


CARE  OF  FEEBLE-MINDED  CHILDREN. 


Five  Were  Taken  from  Country  Homes 
Wednesday  and  Placed  in  the  Massa- 
chusetts School  for  the  Feeble  Minded 
at  Waltham.       

Five  feeble-minded  children  under  the 
city's  care  were  taken  Wednesday  from 
their  country  homes  by  the  Children's  Insti- 
tutions Department  and  placed  in  the  Mas- 
sachusetts School  for  the  Feeble  Minded  at 
Waltham.  This  is  the  first  step  in  a  new 
departure  in  the  State  care  of  children.  It 
is  about  a  month  since  the  board  of  trus- 
tees began  to  consider  how  to  provide  for 
such  children,  and  Chairman  Horatio  A. 
Lamb  visited  the  institution  in  Waltham. 
He  found  Superintendent  Walter  E.  Fer- 
nald  willing  to  cooperate  as  far  as  possible 
by  admitting  such  children  into  his  school. 
But  for  the  great  Importance  of  the  change, 
Dr.  Fernald  would  not  have  agreed  to  take 
care  of  the  children,  as  the  institution  is 
well  filled.  There  are  yet  a  number  of 
feeble-minded  children  in  country  homes, 
sent  there  by  the  city,  and  they  will  be 
taken  back  as  fast  as  they  can  be  provided 
for  in  public  institutions  and  given  better 
care  than  they  have  at  present.  A  few 
children  have  been  placed  in  the  hospital 
at  Baldwlnsville  and  at  the  Perkins  Insti- 
tution for  the  Blind  in  South  Boston,  and 
a  few  more  might  be  accommodated  at 
these  places. 

A  number  of  children  at  the  Marcella 
Street  Home  have  been  taken  out  lately 
and  given  good  homes  in  the  country.  Two 
ladles  have  Just  been  added  to  the  staff  of 
visitors,  so  as  to  enable  the  trustees  to  keep 
themselves  closely  in  touch  with  the  homes 
where  the  children  are  and  to  know  how 
they  are  treated.  A  good  home  is  the  first 
consideration  In  the  care  of  these  children; 
secondly,  their  religion,  and  sometimes 
their  nationality.  Archbishop  Williams  is 
lending  a  helping  hand  In  finding  good 
Catholic  homes  for  children  of  that  faith. 
Jewish  homes  are  given  the  preference  in 
placing  Jewish  children.  Of  the  applica- 
tions of  children  from  private  homes,  many 
are  disregarded  by  the  trustees  after  the 
regular  Investigation,  and,  In  order  to  find 
the  best  places,  clergymen  are  appealed  to 
for  cooperation  in  their  respective  parishes. 


FRIDAY,    DECEMBER    3.    1897 


DOLLS  FROM  ALL  OVER  THE  WORLD 


Mrs.  Horton's  Famous  International  Col- 
lection a.  Feature  of  the  Fair  in  Aid  of 
the  New  England  Peabody  Home  for 
Crippled  Children 


Two  hundred  and  fifty  doils.  brought 
from  almost  every  part  of  the  woild,  form 
an  international  collection  that  had  been 
made  at  great  expense  of  time  an.i  money 
by  Mrs.  Elizabeth  A.  Hortcm  of  this  city, 
and  they  are  now  being  displayed  at  Hotel 
Thorndlke.  It  Is  a  sight  worth  seeing;  not 
only  Is  It  one  that  makes  children's  eyes 
sparkle  with  delight,  but  it  has  an  interest 
for  "grown-ups,"  as  little  Jenny  Wren, 
"the  doll's  dressmaker,"  used  to  say,  which 
the  most  hardened  cynic  could  not  resist. 
The  dolls  are  loaned  to  the  corporation  of 
the  New  England  Peabody  Home  for  Crip- 
pled Children,  and  are  shown  in  connection 
with  the  annual  fair,  which  was  opened 
today  and  will  be  continued  until  tomorrow 
night. 

Mrs.  Horton  began  the  collection  seven 
years  ago,  when,  convalescing  from  a  se- 
vere Illness,  someone  gave  her  a  peanut 
doll  which  amused  her  60  much  that  she 
thought  out  a  plan  which  has  materialized 
so  beautifully;  for  she  shows  her  treasures 
only  to  help  along  charities  for  children, 
and  makes  no  charge  whatever.  That  her 
work  is  appreciated  is  shown  by  the  dolls 
that  have  been  sent  her,  with  ail  sorts  of 
expressions  of  sympathy. 

What  is  the  most  wonderful  doll  among 


those  that  fill  the  two  large  rooms  today? 
That  Is  a  question  that  Mrs.  Horton  her- 
self cannot  answer.    Just  now  she  is  espe- 
cially  pleased   with   two   lovely  dolls   that 
were    taken    from  the   custom    house    this 
morning,     coming    directly    from    Minister 
von   Kallay   of    the   Austrian    Government. 
They  are  dressed  in  the  costumes  of  Bos- 
nia and  Herzegonla,  and  are  valuable,  par- 
ticularly the  one  in  royal  robes  of  crimson 
silk,  gold-embroidered  velvet  and  lace.   In 
vivid  contrast  to  these  gorgeous  creatures 
are   the   wee   little    Chinese    dolls,    twenty 
years  old,   so   small   that   half  a  dozen  of 
them    hardly   fill    a '  three-inch    bottle,    yet 
with  features  as  perfect  as  possible.   The 
Navajo  doll  ina  rush  cradle  Is  fascinating, 
for  it  was  made  by  a  little  Indian  girl  at 
Fort  Mojave,  Arizona,  as  a  love  token  for 
her  teacher.    The  face  is  of  clay,  and  the 
dress  of  cottonwood  bark.    The  yarn  was 
made  and  colored  by  the  child.    Governor 
John  D.  Brady  of  Alaska  sent  Mrs.  Horton 
a   Sitka  Indian   child's   doll   and   the   Wo- 
man's Club  of,  Brattleboro,  Vt.,  contributed 
a  fine  blonde   wax   lady   in   turquoise   silk 
and  silver  filagree  ornaments,  naming  her 
"Mary  Howe,"  in  honor  of  the  fair  singer 
from  that  place.    There  is  a  pair  of  hideous 
little  creatures  brought  from   the  interior 
of  Labrador,  cut  out  of  wood  and  dressed 
in    skins,    loking    exactly    like    diminutive 
Esquimaux.    Side   by  side   with   them  are 
two    roly-poly    "Jimmy    Johns,"    once    the 
property  of  an  Ohio   boy  who  was   so   im- 
pressed by  Mrs.  Abby  Morton  Diaz's  amus- 
ing story   that  he   named  his   dollies  thus. 
There  are  dolls  from  France,  Sweden,  Pal- 
estine,   South    America,     Mexico,      Russia, 
Porto  Rico  and  Ireland;  the  last  one  bear- 
ing a  graceful  greeting  in  verse  from  the 
mother  superior  of  the  Presentation   con- 
vent at  Bandon,   County  Cork,   and  being 
robed    in    beautifully     embroidered     robes 
made  by  the  nuns  there. 

Kalulani,  named,  dressed  and  presented 
by  Queen  Llliuokalani,  wears  an  Hawaiian 
garland  about  her  neck,  looking  Impressive 
between  a  smiling  Uncle  Sam  and  coquet- 
tish Columbia.  The  "Alabama  Coon,"  Is 
fifty  years  old.  She  has  a  curious  history, 
having  been  made  on  a  broom.  Dame 
Patterson  was  brought  from  Nova  Scotia, 
together  with  her  knitting-work;  Rollo  and 
Lucy  are  fully  sixty  years  old  and  came, 
with  other  old  dolls,  from  a  family  in  Wen- 
ham.  A  large  doll  that  belonged  to  nieces 
of  President  Tyler  was  sent  by  a  member 
of  his  family  with  th  announcement  that 
she  "Is  not  a  new  woman,"  a  statement 
borne  out  by  her  "cassock"  dress.  A  cu- 
rious doll  made  from  lebanon-root  was 
dug  from  a  mound  in  Arizona.  Priscilla 
Alden  also  Is  there,  the  famous  Massachu- 
setts doll,  in  a  fine  new  gown. 

The  fair  itself  is  much  more  attractive 
than  the  average  sale.  The  doll  table 
holds  a  wonderful  assortment,  one  doll 
having  been  given  by  Edith  Thomas,  the 
deaf,  dumb  and  blind  girl  now  at  the  Per- 
kins Institute,  who  made  everything  she 
wears,  even  to  the  knitted  petticoat  and 
the.  tucks  on  the  bodice.  Mrs.  E.  B.  Kel- 
logg is  the  president  of  the  fair  and  Mrs. 
Albion  8.  Whltmore,  the  treasurer. 


SUNDAY  HERALD. 


SUNDAY,  DECEMBER  5,  1897. 


A   MUSICAL    KINDERGARTEN. 


New  Method  of  Teaching  the 
Piano  Devised  hy  a  Girl. 


It    In   Based    on   the   Froebel    Idea— 
How  She  Came  to  Apply  the  Ger- 
man   Method    of    Child    Teaching 
to  the  Principles  of  Music— Reve- 
lation to  Blind  Pupils. 
"The  unhappiest  and  most  uncomfort- 
able hour  in   my  whole  day,"   sighs  the_ 
tired  and  tried  mother,   "is  when  I  am 
worrying    my    little   girl   Into   practising 
her  music  lesson." 

That  complaint  Is  echoed  by  almost 
every  mother  of  almost  every  child  who 
Is  set  to  learn  the  piano.  There  is  noth- 
ing against  which  the  average  child  so 
rebels  as  against   the  i  hour.  No 


matter  how  great  a  lover  of  music  he 
may  be,  he  has  not  yet  reached  the 
stand  of  the  philosopher,  where  he  can 
see  that  the  present  unpleasantness  is 
leading  toward  future  pleasure.  And 
so  he  rebels  against  the  drudgery,  and 
the  poor  mother  is  made  a  double  mar- 
tyr, suffering  both  for  herself  and  him. 

Who  that  has  been  a  pleasure-loving 
child,  with  parents  determined  to  do 
their  duty  by  him,  does  not  recall  the 
long,  wearisome  minutes  that  he  was 
compelled  to  sit  at  the  piano,  with  tired 
fingers,  aching  back  and  lacerated  feel- 
ings. How  persistently  through  the 
"one,  two,  three,  four,  one,  two,  three, 
four,"  and  the  sound  of  the  notes  of 
the  exercise  strummed  out  on  the  key- 
board, come  the  laughter  and  cheers  of 
the  fortunate  playmates,  who  had  either 
finished  their  practice  early,  or  who, 
most  of  all  to  be  desired,  had  no  prac- 
tising to  do.  It  was  more  than  human 
endurance  could  stand,  and  the  salt 
tears  would  stream  down  the  cheeks, 
blinding  the  eyes  and  making  the  keys 
so  slippery. 

There  is  probably  no  science  which 
is  attained  through  such  sloughs  of 
despond  as  is  that  of  music.  Its  begin- 
nings are  the  most  unmitigated  drudg- 
ery. This  is  especially  true  of  piano 
playing.  The  child  has  had  precisely 
the  same  training  that  is  given  to  the 
adult,  although  not  in  such  quantity, 
and  the  result  has  been  to  give  him  a 
distaste  for  the  study,  which  should  be, 
under  proper  conditions,  the  most  de- 
lightful and  interesting  of  studies. 

Neither  is  it  impossible  to  find  those 
conditions.  Indeed,  they  have  been 
found,  and  the  discoverer  of  this  new 
method,  which  is  to  revolutionize  the  en- 
tire manner  of  teaching  music  to  chil- 
dren, Is  a  bright  Canadian  girl,  the 
daughter  of  a  prominent  English  law- 
yer, Miss  Evelyn  Ashton  Fletcher. 

Miss  Fletcher  is  a  born  musician,  and 
she  comes  from  a  musical  family.  She 
was  born  and  educated  in  Canada,  and 
at  the  age  of  15  she  was  sent  to  Ger- 
many to  study  the  piano  and  violin,  on 
both  of  which  instruments  she  per- 
formed with  rare  skill.  She  was  in 
training  for  concert  work,  but  at  the 
end  of  her  fifth  year  in  Germany  she 
came  home  for  a  visit,  intending  to  re- 
turn and   study  until  she  was   prepared 

;  to    make   a   public   appearnce   as   a    fln- 

[  lshed  performer.  Just  before  her  pro- 
jected return,   however,  her  father  died, 

1  quite  suddenly,  and  as  his  affairs  were 
quite  involved,   it  became  necessary  for 

j  her  not  only  to  give  up  the  idea  of 
further  study,  but  to  begin  the  work  of 
self-maintenance.  There  was.  nothing  to 
do  but  to  turn  her  studies  to  account  by 

!  becoming  a  teacher.    At  first  she  taught 

1  only  advanced  pupils,  but  when  she 
was    engaged    as    Instructor    in    a    large 

!  and   fashionable   hoarding  school    in   St. 

I  John,  she  had  to  take  beginners  as  well. 
She  found  that  there  was  no  method 
for  teaching  these  beginners  other  than 
that  employed  for  the  older  and  more 
advanced  pupils,  and  that  seemed  so 
beyond  their  comprehension.  Loving 
music  as  she  did,  it  hurt  her  that  it 
should  be  made  the  most  unpleasant  of 
all  tasks  to  the  little  ones,  and  she  set 
to  work  to  devise  a  way  that  should 
turn  a  disagreeable  task  into  an  agree- 
able pastime.  It  seemed  to  her  that  it 
would  be  just  as  sensible  to  give  the 
children  algebra.ic  equations  to  work  out 

'  before  they  had  learned  simple  num- 
bers, or  set  them  to  reading  books  of 
five  syllable  words  before  they  had 
mastered  the  alphabet,  as  to  give  them 
just  the  kind  of  piano  teaching  that 
was  givent  their  elders. 


The  Ideas  came  slowly,  but  when  one 
came  another  followed,  until  at  length 
the  whole  kindergarten  system  of  teach- 
in*  music  was  evolved  in  its  present 
entirety.  It  took  three  years  to  de- 
velop it,  but  once  it  was  done  it  was  so 
perfect  that  it  will  as  completely  revo- 
lutionize the  teaching  of  music  as  the 
Froebel  kindergarten  was  the  beginning 
of  the  revolution  of  all  teaching.  Miss 
I  Fletcher  had  been  so  long  In  Germany 
1  that  she  was  filled  with  the  German  idea 
i  of  teaching  children,  and  it  was  natural 
j  enough  that  the  first  thought  In  choos- 
ing a  plan  for  her  little  music  scholars 
should  be  along  the  line  of  the  kinder- 
garten. The  first  thing  to  do  was  to 
give  the  pupil  a  definite  idea,  and  then 
branch  out  from  that  to  the  principles 
which  underlined  the  idea,  making  the 
Idea  a  tangible  and  real  thing:  Tn  the 
old  method  the  child  slmp'.y  obeys,  learn- 
ing certain  things,  doing  certain  other 
things,  but  usually  without  the  vagi 
idea  of  what  it  is  all  about,  or  why  11 
being  done.  And  that  has  not  been  the 
fault  of  teachers,  but  of  method.  The 
teachers  have  been  earnest,  able  and 
conscientious,  but  they  could  not  work  , 
miracles  or  achieve  Impossibilities.  The 
wonder  has  been,  not  that  they  have  I 
accomplished  so  little,  but  that  they 
have  achieved  so  much.     Th  >M{n 

could     not     easily     grasp     i 
and  in  the  struggle  the  won  .   '" 

■  Majority  of  cases,   arduous  and  qls- 
ful.        And    the    ti 


►  *"Z 


to  near  of  this  new  "musical  Kinder- 
garten method,"  by  which  so  much  of 
the  drudgery  io  avoided,  while  the  re- 
sults are  so  satisfactory  and  the  interest 
of  the  child  is  held  to  such  a  degree 
that  he  laments  the  end  of  the  lesson 
hour.  « 

In  this  kindergarten  method  of  Miss 
Fletcher,  the  child  is  taught  reading 
music  and  rhythm  before  any  work  on 
the  keyboard  is  attempted;  then,  in  pret- 
ty exercises  just  on  the  table,  the  posi- 
tion of  the  hand  and  the  movement  of 
the  fingers  are  taught;  then  the  key- 
board is  thoroughly  learned  by  a  system 
of  adjustable  keys,  and,  at  the  end  of 
three  terms,  or  a  little  less  than  a  year,  , 
the  child  is  ready  for  the  instrument, 
with  a  knowledge  of  the  keyboard  and  a 
readiness  at  reading  which  is  simply 
wonderful. 

The  apparatus  which  Miss  Fletcher 
has  devised  is  very  simple,  but  most  ef- 
fective, and  nothing  can  be  more  inter- 
esting than  to  watch  a  class  of  little 
ones  busily  engaged  in  making  scales 
and  arranging  notes  in  obedience  to  the 
teacher.  The  first  thing  they  are  taught 
is  the  kind  of  notes,  the  whole,  the 
half,  ihe  quarter,  the  eighth,  the  six- 
teenth and  the  sixty-fourth.  These 
notes  are  cut  out  of  wood,  and  the  chil- 
dren handle  them  and  play  with  them 
and  learn  them  thoroughly.  Then  they 
are  set  to  draw  these  upon  the  black- 
board, and  to  describe  them,  so  that 
they  become  as  familiar  with  them  •  as 
with  anything  they  see  constantly,  and 
they  become,  not  an  abstract  idea  to 
them,  but  an  absolute,  real  object.  Some- 
thing tangible  that  they  can  touch  and 
hold.  This  is  the  first  step,  familiarity 
with  the  note  family. 


Then,  when  the  notes  have  become 
old  acquaintances,  the  next  step  Is  to 
learn  what  may  be  done  with  tl  em.  The 
children  are  taught  about  '.he  staff, 
which  is  the  home  of  the  notes.  This 
staff  they  are  taught  to  make  them- 
selves line  by  line.  For  this  lesson  Miss 
Fletcher  has  arranged  five  lines  of  tape, 
wound  on  spring  rollers.  These  are 
pulled  out,  one  by  one,  and  fastened 
to  hooks  made  to  receive  them  at  the 
other  end  of  the  staff  board.  This  ap- 
paratus is  laid  on  the  kindergarten 
table,  and  the  children  sit  in  front  of 
it.  As  each  line  is  drawn  in  place  they 
are  taught  that  it  has  a  name,  indeed, 
that  it  has  two  names,  one  when  it  is 
used  by  Miss  Treble  Clef,  and  another 
when  Mr.  Bass.  Clef  resides  in  it.  In 
the  same  way  the  spaces  are  taught, 
and  then  the  note  family  are  brought 
in  and  placed  in  different  positions,  the 
children  naming  the  position  and  the 
member  of  the  note  family  that  is  oc- 
cupying it.  First  the  plain  staff  is 
taught,  then  stories  are  added  to  the 
staff  house,  and  so  the  ledger  lines 
above  and  below  are  learned.  It  is  great 
fun  for  the  little  ones  moving  the  note 
family  into  residence,  and  it  is  amaz- 
ing the  quickness  with  which  they  learn 
the  names  of  positions  occupied.  They 
will  jump  from  one  point  to  another, 
ar.  their  "teacher  points  them  out  with 
tV"-  greatest  ease  and  rapidity.  Then 
comes  the  blackboard  exercises  once 
more.  The  notes  are  written  by  the 
teacher  the  children  naming  them  just 
as  fast"  as  she  can  write  them.  Then 
thev  are  allowed  to  go  to  the  black- 
board and  write  themselves  from  the 
teacher's  dictation.  And  all  the  while 
there  is  no  wea.riness,  no  over-burden- 
ing of  the  childish  mind.  It  is  a  sort 
of  jolly  game,  in  which  they  are  all  en- 
gaged. It  is  a  game  of  reward  too,  for 
Miss  Fletcher  has  a  wonderful  crown 
made  of  pasteboard,  on  which  are  print- 
ed the  musical  characters,  and  the  little 
child  who  makes  the  fewest  mistakes  In 
one  lesion  is  allowed  to  wear  the  crown 
during  the  next  lesson,  and  is  called  the 
king  or  the  nueen  of  the  class.  It  is,  of 
course,  considered  a  high  honor  to  be  al- 
lowed to  wear  the  crown,  and  to  have 
all  the  other  children  as  subjects,  even 
for  the  brief  space  of  half  an  hour. 


That  seems  childish?  Well,  it  is  for 
children  who  are  being  taught, and  things 
of  this  kind  are  never  forgotten  bv  them. 
Look  back,  you  grown  up  people,  who 
are  inclined  to  turn  up  your  noses  at 
the  Idea  of  turning  work  Into  play,  and 
see  what  of  the  things  that  you  were 
I  taught  in  your  earliest  days  remain  the 
most  vividly  in  your  mind.  Are  they 
not  those  that  you  learned  in  some  un- 
usual way,  by  means  of  some  accom- 
panying exercise,  a  bit  of  rhyme,  or  a 
set  of  rhyming  jingles?  The  writer  does 
not  believe  he  will  ever  forget  the  capes 
of  North  America,  the  order  in  which 
they  come  on  the  coast,  nor  their  situa- 
tion, because  the  teacher  of  the  country 
school  devised  a  set  of  rhymes  which 
were  sung  to  a  popular  air,  in  which 
a  certain  Mr.  "Brewster,"  starting  from 
Greenland,  met  with  a  series  of  adven- 
tures in  which  all  the  other  capes  were 
involved.  The  idea  tickled  the  childish 
fancies  immensely,  and  after  the  rhymes 
were  learned  they  used  to  follow 
Mr.  Brewster  in  his  adventures,  on  the 
big  map  of  North  America,  pointing 
out  each  cape  as  It  was  named  in  the 
ringing  song  which  the  school  gave  with 
the  united  lung  power  of  30  or  40  en- 
thusiastic pupils.  The  study  of  geogra- 
with  that  teacher  was  a  positive 
deiight.    in    the    same    rhyming    fashion 


the  pupils  were  taught  the  length  ana 
course  of  principal  rivers,  the  boundaries 
of  countries,  the  capitals  of  states,  and 
not  one  of  them  has  ever  been  forgotten. 
Men  and  women  who  were  pupils  In 
that  school  have  been  heard  to  say  in 
recent  years  that  when  any  question 
in  geography  was  asked  them  the 
rhymes  came  at  once  into  their  minds, 
and  they  were  ready  with  a  reply.  That 
faithful  teacher  of  a  Vermont  school 
in  the  days  just  before  the  civil  war 
had  the  spirit  of  a  Froebel,  and  had 
she  been  a  young  teacher  of  today,  in- 
stead of  over  30  years  ago,  she  would 
have  been  as  true  a  kindergarten  as 
Lucy  Wheelock,  and  certainly  nothing 
more  could  be  said  in  her  praise.  So 
before  you  forget  your  own  youth  and 
think  scornfully  of  the  new,  childish 
method,  studv  a  little  into  its  possibili- 
ties, and  look  for  some  of  the  results. 

Having  learned  all  about  the  note 
family  and  the  positions  which  they  may 
occupy,  the  next  step  is  learning  the 
comparative  value  of  thenotee,  how  much 
each  one  is  worth.  This  is  the  first  step 
in  learning  time  values  of  the  notes. 
This  is  taught  by  a  series  of  blocks  or 
measures.  The  whole  note  is,  of  course, 
of  the  most  value,  and  is  represented 
by  a  long  rule,  which  folds  in  four  parts, 
much  like  a  measuring  rule.  When  it  is 
doubled  once  it  represents  the  length  of 
the  half  note,  when  the  half  is  divided  It 
represents  the  quarter.  There  are  also 
rules  the  length  of  the  half  note  and  of 
the  quarter.  Then  there  are  others  that 
represent  the  eighths,  the  sixteenths, 
the  thirty-seconds  and  the  sixty-fourths. 
The  children  thus  see  for  themselves 
what  is  the  comparative  length  of  a 
note,  and  it  becomes  a  fixed  fact,  some- 
thing that  has  been  absolutely  measured 
and  absolutely  proven.  When  they  have 
thoroua-hly  learned  the  note  values  by 
means  of  the  measuring  blocks,  they  are 
given  the  black  board  exercises.  The 
teacher  writes  on  the  staff  notes  of 
different  values,  and  the  children  sepa- 
rate them  into  measures.  They  are 
taught  the  time  mark  at  the  beginning 
of  the  staff,  and  that  is  their  rule  of 
measure.  If  it  is  four-four  time,  they 
know  that  they  have  got  to  make  the 
value  of  four  quarter  notes  before  draw- 
ing their  dividing  line.  They  must  also 
write  the  value  of  one-quarter  note  above 
the  group  which  makes  the  quarter. 
Supposing  they  are  given  a  half  note, 
four  sixteenth  notes,  two  one-eighth 
notes,  or  a  quarter  note,  and  so 
on,  they  will  make  a  measure  in  this 
way:  Over  the  half  note  they  will  write 
a  figure  two,  meaning  that  it  has  the 
value  of  two  quarter  notes;  over  the 
four  sixteenths  they  will  write  the  figure 
three,  connecting  them  with  a  slur,  In- 
dicating that  this  group  of  notes  makes 
the  third  in  a  measure  of  four  quarter 
notes,  and  they  will  also  connect  the 
eighth  note  and  not  with  a  slur,  writing 
the  figure  four  above,  and  then  they  will 
draw  the  dividing  line  on  the  staff,  in- 
dicating that  the  measure  is  complete. 
Sometimes  the  teacher  leaves  the  meas- 
ure incomplete,  and  the  children  think 
It  very  fine  to  catch  her  in  this  way,  and 
have  to  tell  her  what  is  needed  to  make 
the  measure  complete. 

They  take  ud  the  idea  of  time  with 
great  readiness,  and  they  are  then 
trained  in  rhythm.  A  simple  piece  Is 
played  on  the  piano,  and  they  are 
taught  to  mark  the  accent  by  clapping 
the  hands,  and  simply  patting  together 
without  sound  on  the  unaccented  notes. 
This  gives  a  pretty,  rhythmical  move- 
ment, which  Is  most  fascinating  to  the 
children;  then  they  are  allowed  to  mark 
the  accent  with  the  foot,  and  many  of 

them  get  their  first  idea  of  dancing  in 
this  way,  although  that  is  never  sug- 
gested, nor  are  any  steps  taught, 
only  the  movement  of  hand  or  foot  to 
the  music.  All  kinds  of  time  are  taught 
in  this  fashion,  and  the  quickness  with 
which  they  catch  every  variation  is  re- 
markable. Even  syncopation  becomes 
simple  when  taugth  by  this  method.  In 
the  beginning  of  the  course,  the  teacher 
leads  them,  but  they  soon  get  so  expert 
that  they  catch  the  rhythm  with  closed 
eyes,  and  clap  their  hands  at  the  correct 
note,  even  when  It  is  an  unfamiliar  mel- 
ody which  is  being  played.  Time  is  usu- 
ally the  bugbear  of  the  piano  teacher, 
and  it  Isn't  always  the  children  who 
make  the  most  trouble  over  it,  either; 
but  with  this  method,  the  ear  becomes 
trained  at  an  early  period,  and  correct 
time  -keeping  becomes  a  habit. 


The  next  step  Is  to  learn  the  scales, 
and  this  is  done  by  the  means  of  an 
adjustable  keyboard,  In  which  the  keys 
may  be  taken  out  and  put  In  at  pleas- 
ure. There  is  a  game  in  which  a  set  of 
majors  are  started  out  on  a  walk,  the 
first  one  to  go  being  Major  C. ;  for  every 
mile  or  half-mile  which  he  walks  before 
resting  a  key  is  placed  in  position.  After 

.  all  the  majors  have  taken  their  consti- 
tutionals, the  Minor  family  have  theirs, 

I  beginning  with  Mr.  C.  Minor.    It  doesn't 

!  take  many  lessons  to  get  all  the  scales 
In     position.      Then     the      keyboard      is 

!  taught,  from  octave  to  octave,  until  the 
child  knows  it  thoroughly,  and  knows 
where  every  note  on  the  staff  belongs 
on  the  keyboard.  In  the  mean  time  the 
position  of  the  hands  on  the  keyboard 
has  been  taught,  and  before  they  know 

i  it    without   any  distress   of   spirit,   they 

I  are  ready   to   go  to  work   on   the  piano 

!  itself. 


It  is  utterly  impossible  to  give  any 
really  adequate  Idea  of  the  system  and 
its  working.  It  must  be  seen  to  be 
appreciated.  Miss  Fletcher  worked  it 
out  step  by  step,  applying  it  to  her 
teaching,  and  now  the  method  stands 
developed.  As  soon  as  it  was  completed 
Miss    Fletcher    went    to    her    home    in 

Toronto  and  took  a  class  of  pupils,  with 
whom  to  demonstrate  Its  value.  It  was 
entirely  successful  there,  all  the  teach- 
ers uniting  in  praise  of  its  result.  The 
pupils  come  to  them  with  the  drudgery 
all  over,  and  ready  to  begin  technical 
study. 

The  fame  of  it  spread  among  edu- 
cators, and  one  of  the  most  enthusiastic 
advocates  of  it  was  Mr.  Anagnos,  who 
saw  in  it  tremendous  possibilities  for 
work  among  the  blind.  He  was  en- 
thusiastic for  her  to  come  to  Boston  to 
give  an  exhibition  of  her  work.  The 
New  England  Conservatory  offered  her 
a  room  for  her  demonstration  classes, 
and  she  is  already  showing  her  work  to 
the  Boston  public.  It  will  be  but  a  short 
time,  probably,  before  musical  kinder- 
garten classes  are  opened  In  the  near 
suburbs  and  cities. 

Already  Miss  Fletcher  is  training  a 
class  at  the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind, 
and  It  is  one  of  the  prettiest  sights  in  the 
world  to  watch  these  little  blind  children 
gaining  their  first  idea  of  what  written 
music  really  looks  like  to  seeing  chil- 
dren. They  have  been  taught  by  the 
Branth  system,  which,  though  a  very 
practical  system  for  them,  utterly  pre- 
cludes the  idea  of  a  blind  teacher  ever 
being  able  to  Instruct  a  seeing  pupil. 
But  this  new  method  opens  up  the  whole 
system  of  music  to  them,  and  gives 
them  an  idea  of  what  it  is  to  the  rest  of 
the  world. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  those  who  study 
It,  or  even  those  who  watch  It  carefully 
without  studying  It,  grow  enthusiastic 
over  It.  It  means  an  entire  revolution 
In  the  teaching  of  piano  music  to  chil- 
dren, and  robs  the  practice  hour  of  all 
its  terrors,  alike  to  the  mother  and  the 
child,  while  it  facilitates  the  work  of  the 
piano  teacher,  and  brings  results  that 
are  wholly  satisfactory  in  an  Incredibly 
short  time.  It  is  a  distinct  advance  1n 
educational  methods,  and  it  Is  the  work 
of  a  thoughtful,  earnest,  clever,  musical 
girl,  who  is  still  in  her  early  twenties. 


KINDERGARTEN  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

A   PLEA   FOR   INCREASE   OF  SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


The  young  lambs  are  bleating  in  the  meadows ; 

The  young  birds  are  chirping  in  the  nest ; 
The  young  fawns  are  playing  with  the  shadows  ; 

The  young  flowers  are  blowing  toward  the  west  — 
But  the  young,  young  children,  oh  my  brothers, 

They  are  weeping  bitterly  !  — 
They  are  weeping  in  the  playtime  of  the  others. 

—  Mrs.  Browning. 

To  the  Friends  of  the  Little  Blind  Children: 

Another  year  has  passed  away,  and  once  more  it  becomes  my  pleasant 
duty  to  thank  the  loyal  friends  and  generous  supporters  of  the  kindergarten 
for  all  that  they  have  done  and  are  doing  to  promote  its  welfare. 

During  the  past  twelve  months  the  proofs  of  the  active  interest  which 
the  community  at  large  has  taken  in  the  education  of  the  little  sightless 
children  have  been  numerous  and  very  gratifying.  Substantial  gifts  accom- 
panied by  cheering  messages  of  encouragement  have  gladdened  our  hearts, 
and  expressions  of  sympathy  with  our  work  have  come  to  us  from  many 
quarters. 

While  we  have  reason  to  rejoice  and  be  exceedingly  glad  over  the  gener- 
osity of  the  kind  friends  and  staunch  supporters  of  the  infant  institution,  it 
is  sad  to  be  obliged  to  say,  that  owing  to  the  death  of  many  of  its  bene- 
factors the  amount  of  annual  subscriptions  and  donations  for  current  ex- 
penses has  fallen  off  to  the  extent  of  5606.97  during  the  year  of  1897, 
instead  of  increasing  as  it  did  in  1896. 

It  is  true,  that  new  friends  have  been  raised  up  for  the  little  boys  and 
girls  who  sit  in  darkness,  but  a  considerable  increase  of  income  will  be 
necessary  to  meet  the  additional  expense  which  the  opening  of  the  third 
building  at  Jamaica  Plain  will  entail. 

We  hope  to  have  the   latter   ready  for  occupancy  in  the  spring,  thus 


making  the  number  of  children  at  the  kindergarten  fifty  per  cent,  larger 
than  it  is  now.  The  expanded  sphere  of  usefulness  will  call  for  a  propor- 
tionate increase  of  cost,  however,  and  in  order  that  we  may  not  run  into 
debt  for  current  expenses  we  must  have  a  sufficient  income  to  meet  all 
reasonable  demands. 

Thus  it  will  be  readily  seen,  that  owing  to  two  causes,  namely  the  un- 
usual number  of  deaths  among  the  benefactors  of  the  kindergarten  and  the 
growth  of  its  usefulness,  an  increase  in  the  number  of  yearly  contributors 
is  indispensable.  Hence  we  are  compelled  to  ask  again  for  further  assist- 
ance, for  the  continuance  of  the  old  subscribers  and  for  the  enlistment  of 
new  ones.  Our  plea  is  earnestly  addressed  to  all  benevolent  and  tender- 
hearted persons  ;  but  it  is  directed  with  especial  emphasis  to  you,  fathers 
and  mothers,  whose  sons  and  daughters  not  only  are  in  full  possession  of 
their  faculties,  but  roll  in  affluence  and  enjoy  all  the  advantages,  comforts 
and  pleasures  which  opulence  can  secure  for  them.  Their  lives  are  so  or- 
dered that  their  every  conceivable  physical  want  is  instantly  supplied  to  the 
full.  The  case  of  the  little  boys  and  girls,  for  whom  we  bespeak  your 
generosity,  is  entirely  different  from  that  of  all  others. 

These  stricken  lambs  of  the  human  flock  are  generally  born  in  poverty 
and  reared  in  the  lap  of  misery.  For  them  light,  the  "  offspring  of 
heaven,"  is  extinct,  and  they  live  in  a  ceaseless  night  from  the  cradle  to 
the  grave.  No  human  power  can  restore  to  their  eyes  the  power  of  vision. 
The  varying  seasons  return  regularly  with  the  rotation  of  the  sun,  but  to 
them  returns  not  — 

Day,  or  the  sweet  approach  of  even  and  morn, 
Or  sight  of  vernal  bloom,  or  summer's  rose, 
Or  flocks,  or  herds,  or  human  face  divine. 

They  are  enveloped  by  sullen  clouds  and  ever-during  darkness,  which  "  cut 
them  off  from  the  cheering  ways  of  men."  In  a  large  number  of  cases 
they  are  neglected,  unkempt,  weak  both  in  body  and  mind,  averse  to  activ- 
ity and  ignorant  even  of  the  simplest  things  that  lie  beyond  the  radius  of 
their  arms.  If  left  to  their  fate  they  are  sure  to  degenerate  through  idle- 
ness and  to  run  the  risk  of  falling  victims  to  an  intellectual  blight,  which 
often  approaches  imbecility. 

This  picture,  though  extremely  painful  in  every  particular,  is  neither 
highly  colored  as  a  whole  nor  exaggerated  in  any  of  its  details.  It  is  true 
to  nature,  and  gives  a  clear  idea  of  the  exact  condition  of  these  unfortunate 
tiny  creatures. 

But  who  are  they  ?  To  whom  do  they  belong  ?  What  do  they  want, 
and  why  should  their  call  for  aid  be  entitled  to  a  fair  consideration  on  the 
part  of  the  community? 

These  unlucky  children  are  members  of  the  great  human  family;  they 
are  ours,  flesh  of  our  flesh,  blood  of  our  blood,  and  bones  of  our  bones. 


Having  been  assigned  by  the  cruel  hand  of  fate  to  the  chains  of  helpless- 
ness, they  are  in  absolute  need  of  your  most  cordial  aid  and  of  such  advan- 
tages for  mental  and  moral  development  as  you  are  amply  able  to  bestow 
upon  them.  From  the  depth  of  their  grievous  affliction,  the  effects  of 
which  are  sadly  stamped  on  their  pale  and  wan  faces,  they  plead  touchingly 
with  you  their  claim  to  your  active  sympathy  and  generous  help  and  their 
birthright  to  a  sound  and  broad  education,  which  alone  can  save  them  from 
sinking  into  the  pit  of  pauperism  and  distress  and  from  being  doomed  to 
drag  out  their  doleful  existence  among  the  hopeless  wrecks  of  mankind  or 
in  the  midst  of  the  dregs  of  society.  They  appeal  to  you  piteously  for 
nothing  less  than  the  very  bread  of  life.  Will  you  have  the  hardihood, 
instead  of  answering  their  petition  favorably,  to  send  them  a  stone  ?  They 
cry  mournfully  unto  you  begging  you  to  deliver  them  from  the  perils  of 
their  environment  and  from  the  bonds  of  their  misfortune.  Can  it  be  that 
their  plaintive  voice  will  fail  to  touch  a  responsive  chord  in  your  hearts  ? 

I  am  aware  that  in  advocating  the  cause  of  the  education  of  my  little 
sightless  friends  with  unremitting  fervor  and  in  striving  to  obtain  sufficient 
means  for  their  care  and  training  and  for  the  mitigation  of  some  of  the 
effects  of  their  sore  infirmity,  I  may  appear  too  persistent  in  my  efforts 
and  inclined  to  press  forward  with  too  much  eagerness  and  even  with 
importunity ;  but  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  keep  silent  or  to  be  indifferent 
to  their  affecting  entreaties.  Their  appeals  are  so  pathetic  and  so  power- 
ful that  they  ring  like  bugle  calls  in  my  ears  ;  and  — 

I  cannot  slight  the  gracious  law 

That  makes  a  next-door  sorrow  mine, 

Nor  shun  a  sufferer's  tears  that  draw 
My  heart  with  pity's  cords  divine. 

In  the  sacred  name  of  humanity  I  beg  of  you,  dear  friends,  to  heed  the 
plea  of  these  hapless  children  and  to  spread  over  them  the  mantle  of  your 
benevolence.  For  their  sake,  as  well  as  for  that  of  your  own  offspring, 
take  a  little  of  your  time  to  ponder  over  their  condition  and  to  consider  the 
ways  and  means  by  which  it  may  be  ameliorated.  It  would  be  monstrously 
selfish  and  merciless  to  shut  your  door  to  them  and  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to 
their  sorrowful  supplications  feeling  that  the  picture  of  their  sadness  is 
entirely  out  of  place  in  the  gorgeous  gallery  of  the  domestic  pleasures  and 
social  enjoyments  which  wealth  supplies  to  you  and  yours.  When  you 
look  with  delight  at  your  own  lovely  darlings  and  study  how  to  enlarge 
their  happiness  and  to  vary  their  amusements,  do  not  fail  to  listen  to  the 
prayers  of  the  unfortunate  little  ones,  who  live  and  move  in  total  darkness 
and  who  have  none  of  the  joys  that  make  your  own  home  so  cheery,  so 
bright,  so  attractive  and  so  glad.  Pray  do  not  slight  the  appeals  made  in 
their  behalf  in  order  that  you  may  turn  your  thoughts  away  from  them ; 
for  by  doing  so  you  may  smother  the  voice  of  your  conscience,  but  you  do 


not  discharge  your  duty  to  your  fellow-men  or  to  the  community,  of  which 
you  are  an  honored  member  and  in  the  midst  of  which  your  fortune  has 
been  amassed. 

And  well  may  the  children  weep  before  you ; 

They  are  weary  ere  they  run ; 
They  have  never  seen  the  sunshine,  nor  the  glory 

Which  is  brighter  than  the  sun. 

May  we  hope  that  the  "  cry  of  the  children  "  will  touch  your  heart  ? 
May  it  arouse  there  a  warm  interest  in  the  cause  of  the  stricken  lambs  of 
the  human  flock, —  an  interest  worthy  the  descendants  of  those  far-seeing 
and  liberal-minded  men  and  women,  who  have  made  Massachusetts  re- 
nowned all  over  the  world  for  her  wise  philanthropy  and  for  the  generous 
policy  of  public  education,  which  is  in  the  end  the  truest  economy  ! 

MICHAEL   ANAGNOS- 
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[CHECKERING.] 


WEDNESDAY  EVENING, 
DECEMBER  8,  1897. 


Mr.  IVAN  MORAWSKI. 

Mr.  H.    G.   TUCKER. 

PROGRAM. 

Sonata,  in  C  major,  Op.  1 Brahms 

Allegro — Andante  -Scherzo— Allegro  con  Fuoco. 
Songs:    Love  Song. 

My  Queen Brahms 

Largo,  in  F  major Bach — Saint  Saens 

Etude,  in  A  flat  major Chopin 

Etude,  in  E  flat  major. 
Etude,  in  G  flat  major. 
Ballade,  in  G  minor. 

Songs:     God  is  my  Shepherd Dvorak 

I  will  sing  new  songs  of  gladness. 

Liebestraum,  in  A  flat  major Liszt 

Traumeswirren,  in  F   major Schumann 

Rigoletto  Fantasie Liszt 

Songs :    Myself  when  Young Schumann 

From  a  Persian  Garden. 

Thy  Beaming  Eyes MacDoivell 

"On  the  Holy  Mount,"  in  D  flat  major Dvorak 

Silhouette,  in  C  sharp  minor. 

Gigue,  in   G  major Scarlatti 

Gavotte,  in  B  minor Bach— Saint  Saens 

Etude,  in  C  major Rubinstein 


gestf  n  CtansMriyt 

THURSDAY,    DECEMBER    9.    1897 


Mr.  H.  G.  Tucker  and  Mr.  Ivan  Moraw- 
ski  gave  a  concert  at  the  Perkins  Institu- 
tion for  the  Blind  last  evening-,  the  pro- 
gramme including  compositions  by  Brahms, 
Chopin,  Dvorak,  Listz,  Schumann,  Rubin- 
stein and  MacDowell. 

gajriott  Cnmgrriiit 

FRIDAY.    DECEMBER   10,    1897 


The  entertainment  which  will  be  given 
at  Berkeley  Temple  next  Tuesday  even- 
ing, December  14,  Is  In  aid  of  the  In- 
dustrial Home  for  the  Blind,  situated  at 
Hartford,  Conn.  The  programme  is  chiefly 
musical,  with  an  added  exhibition  of  the 
methods  employed  by  the  blind  in  transact- 
ing- business,  taking-  orders,  keeping-  ac- 
counts, etc  It  Is  desired  by  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Hartford  Institution  to  bring 
this  Industrial  Home  more  fully  before  the 
people  of  New  England,  to  let  It  be  known 
that  the  work  there  Is  the  result  of  the 
efforts  of  a  few  blind  people  to  rescue  their 


less  fortunate  fellows  from  lives  of  depen- 
dence of  idlenesst  It  Is  most  Interesting 
that  this  Is  the  first  Institution  which  had 
its  origin  In  the  hope  and  enterprise  and 
perseverance  of  the  blind  themselves.  Thus 
Dr.  Howe's  work  Is  bearing  its  fruit  in  the 
lives  of  those  who  never  came  under  its 
direct  influence.  Confidence  In  the  trained 
work  of  the  blind  Is  also  necessary  on  the 
part  of  seeing  people.  In  the  story  of  the 
Hartford  Institution,  as  told  in  the  circulars 
Issued  by  its  promoters— Mr.  F.  E.  Cleave- 
land,  Mr.  George  Marshall,  Emily  Wells 
Foster  and  Mrs.  E.  M.  Cleaveland— the  peo- 
ple of  other  cltiea  have  not  the  confidence 
In  the  work  of  the  blind  in  piano-tuning  and 
other  of  their  trained  occupations  that  Bos- 
ton people  have,  where  the  influence  of  the 
Perkins  Institute  is  valuable  in  this  way  to 
seeing  people  as  well  as  to  the  blind  who 
seek  employment. 


w 
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SATURDAY,   DEC.    11,  1897. 


WONDERFUL    BLIND    GIRL. 


Linnie  Haguewood,    Also    Deaf,  Once  Dumb, 
Now  Speaks,  Reads,   Works  and    Writes. 


VINTON,  la,  Dec  11— Linnie  Hague- 
wood,  who  was  placed  under  the  tuition 
of  Miss  Dora  Donald  in  the  Iowa  college 
for  the  blind  two  years  ago,  at  the  age 
of  16,  is  doubtless  the  most  remarkable 
girl  of  whom  there  Is  any  record. 

(Born  on  a  farm  near  Ida  Grove,  la,  she 
had  no  special  training  until  two  years 
ago.  When  she  was  18  months  old  she 
was  stricken  by  a  disease  which  came 
near  ending  her  life.  But  she  recovered, 
bereft  of  sight  and  hearing.  She  was 
deaf,  dumb  and  blind. 

Linnie's  parents  were  poor  and  she  had 
brothers  to  be  looked  after.  There  was 
no  institution  within  the  borders  of  Iowa 
that  could  receive  her.  Her  parents 
knew  not  what  to  do  save  to  keep  her  at 
home.  For  10  years  her  mind  remained 
a  blank,  for  they  knew  not  how  to  teach 
her. 

At  the  age  of  14  the  child  happened 
to  meet  Mr  French  of  Dubuque,  who 
was  interested  in  all  the  blind  and 
deaf.  She  was  two  years  at  Vinton  be- 
fore she  had  a  special  teacher.  She 
attended  the  kindergarten  classes  and 
grasped  all  she  could  from  the  work 
given  the  other  children.  At  the  kin- 
dergarten Miss  Dora  Donald  w#s  the 
teacher.  The  other  members  of  the 
school  could  talk  and  hear.  Miss  Don- 
ald was  drawn  toward  Linnie,  sym- 
pathizing with  her  efforts  to  become 
acquainted   with   the  outside  world. 

To  Bernard  Murphy  and  to  Miss 
Dora  Donald  is  due  the  credit  of  the 
wonderful  progress  made  by  Linnie 
Haguewood.  Miss  Donald  three  years 
ago  wrote  and  published  in  the  Vin- 
ton Eagle  a  sketch  of  Linnie's  struggle 
to  learn.  Bernard  Murphy,  editor  of  the 
Eagle,  seconded  Miss  Donald's  efforts 
to  help  Linnie  and  he  published  appeal 
after  appeal  for  aid  to  assist  her.  The 
response  was  quick  and  generous.  With- 
in flO  days  he  had  $1600,  and  the  general 
assembly  of  the  state  in  1896  appro- 
priated $500,  making  $2100— a  sum  suffi- 
cient to  have  a  teacher  who  would  give 
her  whole  attention  to  Linnie  for  four 
years.  Miss  Donald  was  hired  as  her 
teacher. 


Linnie  is  deft  with  the  needle,  having 
cut  and  made  several  garments  Cor  her- 
self, her  mother  and  her  brother:;.  At 
present  she  is  busy  crocheting  and  knit- 
ting little  Christmas  gifts  for  her 
friends,  iittle  baby  jackets,  balls,  hoods, 
miltc-ns  and  "fascinators."  During  the 
year  she  makes  the  articles  and  sells 
them  as  souvenirs  to  the  many  people 
who  come  to  the  college  to  meet  this 
bright,  interesting  girl. 

Linnie  has  learned  the  New  York 
point  and  tho  raised  print.  She  has  also 
learned  tho  American  braille  and  the 
English  braille— equivalent  to  learning 
four  languages,  rihe  knows  nil  h^r 
friends  by  the  touch  of  their  hands.  She 
has  si;tu:s  for  ail  of  her  acquaintances. 
She  carries  a  gold  watch,  a  present  to 
h<-:\  and  she  never  hesitates  to  tell  you 
the  time  of  day,  winding  it  and  setting 
it  whenever  she  likes:  She  recites  tho 
Lord's  prayer  by  use  of  the  signs  com- 
rri'in  to  the  schools  for  the  deaf.  She  La 
familiar  with  any  combination  of  num- 
bers under  lCJO,  can  take  you  in  imagi- 
nation over  all  the  world  and  point  out 
all  the  objects  of  interest. 

In  the  kindergarten  she  makes  all 
sorts  of  fancy  work.  She  runs  the  sew- 
ing machine  with  the  greatest  of  ease, 
and  has  learned  to  write  on  the  type- 
writer, which  was  presented  to  her  by 
the  children  of  the  public  schools  of 
Sioux  Falls,  S  D. 

Her  friends  in  the  South  Dakota  school 
for  the  deaf  at  Sioux  Falls  presented 
her  with  the  typewriter  desk,  on  which 
she  takes  great  pleasure  in  writing  to 
her  friends,  sometimes  in  script  and 
sometimes  on  her  typewriter.  She  writes 
script  with  a  pencil,  placing  the  paper 
on  a  grooved  board.  She  learned  to 
write  on  her  typewriter  so  rapidly  that 
In  three  days  after  she  received  it  she 
wrote  on  It  a  letter  of  thanks  to  those 
who  presented  it  to  her. 

In  gymnastics  she  goes  through  the 
evolutions  with  scarcely  a  mistake, 
handling  the  dumbbells  and  clubs  and 
keeping  time  with  the  music.  No  one 
Would  know  that  Linnie  could  not  hear 
as  do  the  20  or  more  other  blind  girls 
present. 

In  addition  to  all  her  other  acquire- 
ments in  the  last  year,  Linnie  can  talk, 
and  is  able  to  read  simple  words  spoken 
by  her  teacher.  This  seems  incredible 
when  it  is  remembered  that  she  neither 
sees  or  hears  a  word  that  is  written  or 
spokon. 


Laura  Bridgman  became  distinguished 
in  all  civilized  lands  for  her  varied  ac- 
complishments before  she  was  as  old  as 
Linnie  Haguewood.  But  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  Laura's  training  be- 
gan at  the  susceptible  age  of  6  years, 
and  that  Linnie's  did  not  really  begin 
until  she  was  16.  Helen  Keller's  train- 
ing began  when  she  was  6  years  old,  and 
Laura  Bridgman>  and  Helen  Keller  had 
every  facility  for  the  development  of 
every  faculty  10  years  before  the  train- 
ing of  Linnie  Haguewood  began. 

Linnie  has  made  friends  with  the  most 
distinguished  people  wherever  she  has 
been  seen.  The  future  alone  can  tell 
what  may  be  developed  in  this  remark- 
able case. 


MONDAY.    DECEMBER   13,    1897 


MUSIC   TAUGHT  BY  MEANS  OF  GAMES 


Simple  System  by  Which  Small  Children 
Easily  Acquire  the  Foundation  of  a 
Musical  Education 


Sleeper  Hall,  at  the  New  England  Con- 
servatory of  Music  was  filled  Saturday, 
when  a  practical  illustration  of  the 
Fletcher  kindergarten  system  of  teaching 
elementary  music  was  given  by  Miss 
Evelyn  Ashton  Fletcher,  the  inventor  of 
the  method.  It  interests  the  child  by 
means  of  musical  games  that  aid  him  in 
grasping  the  principles  of  music.  Miss 
Fletcher  has  based  the  system  on  the 
child's  point  of  view,  rather  than  from  that 
of  the  adult  pupil.  The  imagination  of  the 
child  is  aroused  and  his  interest  in  the 
games  is  such  that  there  is  no  drudgery  in 
the  work  and  the  knowledge  gained  be- 
comes permanently  fixed  in  his  mind.  To 
illustrate  her  system  Miss  Fletcher  showed 
how  to  teach  children  to  read  music  easily 
and  rapidly;  to  give  them  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  keyboard  of  the  piano- 
forte; to  make  them  familiar  with  time 
and  musical  signs;  to  develop  rhythm;  to 
know  how  to  build  major  and  minor  scales; 
to  make  the  fingers  and  wrists  flexible;  to 
train  the  ear  to  sound,  and  to  create  an 
interest  in  the  great  masters  of  the  past 
and  present. 

Miss  Fletcher  used  a  por'able  keyboard, 
which  is  a  series  of  large  blocks,  all  of 
which  when  properly  fitted  together  like  a 
puzzle,    re]  a    pianoforte    keyboard. 

Each  note  is  lettered  and  numbered.  The 
puzzlo  is  broken  here  and  there,  and  the 
wooden  block  notes  are  divided  among  tho 
children.  Miss  Fletcher  then  calls  for 
whatever  she  needs  to  fill  the  vacant  spaces 
of  tho  keyboard-puzzle.  If  she  tries  to  mis- 
lead them  by  placing  a  block  where  it  does 
not  belong  she  is  quickly  corrected,  so 
closely  do  they  follow  her  movements.  In 
time,  musical  signs  and  rhythm,  equally 
interesting  simple  devices,  are  employed. 
The  children  are  far  too  young  to  know 
abcut  fractions  and  their  value,  but  they 
readily  comprehend  their  musical  meaning 
by  moans  of  various  lengths  of  stick.  Signs 
they  all  learn  without  trouble,  and  the  sys- 
tem helps  them  to  retain  the  knowledge. 
To  learn  rhythm  they  clap  in  time  to  the 
playing  of  an   accompaniment  on  a   piano. 

A    large,    white-covered    board     w, 

I  with  a  staff  on  a  large  scale.  The 
G  cloL'  and  the  bass  clef,  as  well  as  notes 
of  all  values,  whole,  hah  .  ins,  and  so 

on,  made  of  thin  ebonized  wood,  were 
fastened  in  any  position  required,  easily 
and  quickly.  Small  children  read  these 
notes  without  hesitation,  knowing  their 
value  both  singly  and  relatively,  in  both 
treble  s.  ■  Simple  rhymes  which 

they  learn  recall  the  letters  of  the  no 
the  s. 

In  building  major  and  minor  scales  Miss 
Fletcher  uses  a  clever  game  and  exeroises 
on  a  table,  to  the  accompaniment  of  music, 
and   with   s  £   simple  songs,   showed 

ie   pupils  make   their   wrists  and   fin- 
gers   flexible    and    how    they    may    control 
them.     In  training  the  ear  and  in  ere. 
interest  in  t|ie  best  mu  :ories  are 

in    (reduced   to   awaken    tho   child's   Intel 
compositions,  not  too 
them    n,  :  no.     The 


S? 


weeks  as  an  .  experiment,  bears  out  the 
opinion  of  Richard  H.  Da:ia,  president  of 
the  conservatory,  Professor  George  W. 
Chad  id   others   of  the  faculty  as  to 

the  value  of  the  system.  This  probably 
will  become  a  permanent  feature  as  a 
branch  of  instruction  especially  designed 
for  the  norrj;  ;  of  the  conservatory, 

who    may    profit    I)-.-    Its    teachings    at    the 
e    time    that    the    small     children     arc 
learning  it. 


WEDNESDAY.    DECEMBEB     22.     1897 


The  Flax  Plant's  Story— A  Plea 

"You  'd  like  to  know  my  story, 

How  in  the  ground  I  lay. 
Till  urged  by  sun  and  shower 

I  rose  In  green  array? 
I  upward  pressed  toward  heaven; 

My  flowers  caught  its  hue 
And  spread  with  my  companions 

An  earthly  field  of  blue. 

Our  fibrous  stems  grew  stronger. 

Till  on  an  autumn  day. 
They  were  gathered  by  the  reaper 

And  carried  far  away. 
And  then   they  went  through  troubH 

And  tribulation  sore, 
They  were  pounded,  they  were  heckle^ 

And  twisted  more  and  more. 

But  out  of  this  affliction 

Much  good  did  they  obtain; 
You  never  would  have  known  them 

When  they  came  back  again. 
Not  crowned  with  azure  blossoms, 

Nor  bolls  6f  rich,  brown  seed. 
But  as  crash  and  linen  towels 

All  ready  for  your  need- 
All  stitched  by  careful  fingers; 

And  patient  workers  wait 
For  the  proceeds  of  their  labor, 

And  hope  they  may  be  great. 
And  on  the  shelves  alongside 

Are  holders,   dusters,   hose. 
Goods  meet  to  please  the  aged 

And  warm  the  babies'  toes." 

So  call  at  your  convenience 

At  the  Salesroom  for  the  Blind, 
And  in  your  Christmas  cheerings, 

Include  the  undersigned: 
And  the  lustre  of  your  china 

And  glass  on  Christmas  day. 
Will  be  reflections  from  the  light 

You  've  shed  upon  our  way. 

Consigners  of  the  Work  Department  for 
Blind  Women.  Salesroom  Perkins  Insti- 
tution, 39  Avon  street. 


WOXDERGIRL    WILLIE. 

Down  in  Boston  town,  where  so  many  good 
things  are  found,  is  one  of  the  clearest,  most 
Interesting  and  withal  remarkable  little  lit- 
tle maids  on  this  continent.  Her  name  is 
us  sweet  and  suggestive  as  her  personality 
—  Willie  Elizabeth  Robin.  She  is  34  years 
old.  finely  developed  and  graceful.  She  has 
pretty,  wavy  hair  of  the  color  that  catches 
and  holds  the  sunshine,  and  her  eyes— ah, 
there  lies  the  pity  of  it!— her  eyea  never 
catch  or  hold  the  sunshine  or  any  light,  for 
Willie  is  blind;  not  only  blind,  but  totally 
deaf.  Since  she  was  a  tiny  baby  .-she  has 
never  seen  a  ray  of  light  nor  ever  heard  a  i 
sound;  in  consequence  of  being  deaf  she  was 
also  dumb.  Blind. and  deaf  and  dumb!  Can 
you  think  of  a  life  more  shut  In? 

She  is  the  daughter  of  a  very  poor  family, 
whose  lowly,  lonely  home  is  in  Throckmor- 
ton,   Texas.    Her    father    is    a    Swede,    her 
mother   a   Tennessee   woman.     In    this    far- 
away   home,    in   the   utter  solitude  of  total 
darkness     and     silence,      this     little     spirit 
lived  until  she  was  6  years  old.     Her  i 
had  made  every  effort  In  her  power 
tain  help  for  her  unfortunate  child.     To  her 
pathetic  appeal   to  the   Governor  of  Texas 
and  to  all   the  institutions  within  Ik  i 
the  reply  was  nothing  could  be  don,    for  a 
child   with  such  disadvantages  and  limita- 


tions. 


WILLIE     ELISABETH    ROBIN. 


Finally  through  some  information  regard- 
ing Laura  Bridgeman  the  star  of  hope  rose  in 
the  east,  and  she  took  her  child  and  jour- 
neyed toward  it.  Arriving  in  Boston  much 
fatigued  and  very  anxious,  she  was  di- 
rected to  the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind  at 
-Jamaica  Plain.  Here,  the  mother  and  little 
daughter  were  received  and  eared  for.  and 
given,  above  all  things  most  desired,  encour- 
agement  and  hope. 

The  mother  by  light  si  rvice  paid  her  way 
until  the  time  that  she  felt  her  child  was  so 
well  environed  that  she  would  not  miss  her 
care;  then  she  slipped  away  and  returned  to 
her  distant  home,  strong  in  the  comfort 
that  her  little  girl  was  with  those  who  were 
doing  more  for  her  than  she  could. 

What  was  being  done  for  Willie  Kobui  was 
a  work  of  wonder,  the  results  of  which  are 
not  only  deeply  interesting,  but  marvelous, 
When  she  entered  the  kindergarten  seven 
years  ago  she  had  had  no  training  what- 
ever, was  In  fact  a  little  savage,  a  child  of 
nature.  Her  parents  having  failed  to  dis- 
cover any  avenue  by  which  to  develop  her 
intelligence,  she  was  only  able  to  indicate 
her  hunger  and  thirst  by  pointing  to  her 
mouth  and  pressing  her  lips. 

Thi  attention  of  the  faculty  of  the  institu- 
tion was  at  once  attracted  by  her  appealing 
face,  her  winning  wrays  and  quick  respon- 
siveness. By  systematic  efforts,  skillful 
care  and  patient  devotion  they  developed  her 
Intellect   to  a  remarkable  degree 


knits  and  crochets  several  stitches.  She  is 
capable  in  household  duties  and  quick  and 
nimble  in  all  the  gymnastic  exercises.  She 
loves  to  have  stories  told  or  read  to  her 
through  the  fingers  of  her  friends,  her  ex- 
pressive face  mirroring  every  emotion  as  she 
"listens"  in  the  silence. 

Early  in  her  awakening  life  at  Jamaica 
Plain  she  attracted  the  attention  of  a  visitor 
at  the  institution,  Albert  T.  Whiting,  a  re- 


Think  of  the  steep  mountains  of  difficulty 
that  rise  in  the  path  of  an  instructor  of  such 
a  pupil!  All  communication  with  her  is 
through  the  manual  alphabet  impressed 
upon  her  hand,  though  she  has  also  been 
taught  the  newer  lip-method  to  a  degree 
that  she  can  understand  those  with  whom 
.she  is  familiar  by  laying  her  fingers  upon 
lr  lips  as  they  speak.  In  addition  to  this 
she  has  been  trained  to  artieulate.  and  pre- 
ferring this  method  to  the  other,  expresses 
herself  perfectly  well,  though,  of  course,  in 
a  somewhat  strained  fashion  as  to  intona- 
tion. One  peculiarity  of  her  =peeeh  is  that 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  she  ha-  never  heard 
a  sound  since  she  was  IS  months  old  she  has 
that  rising  and  sliding  inflection  common 
with  the  Swedes. 

At  times  she  Is  inclined  to  talk  and  chatter 
so  rapidly  as  to  interfere  with  distinctness, 
it  is  Interesting  to  hear  her  recite  poems, 
many  of  which  she  has  learned  by  heart. 
She  apidly  the  embossed   print,   and 

writes  perfectly  with  both  pencil  and 
sty!'  '    posing     long      Utters      to     her 

l'rii  .  lubjeets  connected 

with  her  studies.  Geography  si'ems  to  have 
an  i  m  for  her,   though  zoology 

and  the  nature  studies  claim  h  i  en- 

thusiasm.   SI  'is   in    the   sloyd  work 

and    does    well     In    it.      She     sews    nicely. 


W-  tltto-ltlL     ftoLn 

tired  merchant  and  active  philanthropist. 
He  and  his  wife  became  much  interested  in 
her  and  desired  to  do  something  for  her. 
Learning  upon  inquiry  that  she  longed  most 
ardently  to  possess  a  baby  doll  all  her  own, 
Sirs.  Whiting  gave  her  one  with  a  complete 
outfit.  The  unutterable  joy  expressed  by- 
little  Willie  when  she  realized  that  the  dolly- 
was  really  hers  to  keep  was  exceeded  only 
by  the  delight  shown  as  she  discovered  that. 
the  clothes  would  all  "take  off  and  put  on." 
As  she  dressed  and  undressed  it  with  her 
dainty  pink  fingers  she  spelled  out  endearing 
terms  to  her  new  baby  and  to  her  kind  bi 
factors. 

"From  that  hour  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Whiting 
were  her  devoted  friends.  At  their  lovely- 
home  she  spends  her  Sundays  and  holidays 
and  the  long  summer  vacations  are  passed 
in  perfect  happiness  with  them  at  the  sea- 
shore. 

Only  once  has  she  been  back  to  her  own 
home  in  the  lone  star  state,   when  she 
accompanied  by  her  teacherand  int. 
During  her  absence  the  family  had   moved 
from  the  ranch  into  the  village.    Willie  was 
not  content  until  she  had  been  taken  out  to 
.     When  once  thi  re  she  walked 
about   the  house,   feeling  along  the  walls  to 
place   tiie  doors  and  windows,   trying  to  re- 
call  the  location  of  different  articles  of  fur- 
niture.    Her  face  was  troubled,  tin  I 
strangeness  that  she  could   not  quit 
come.    Finally,  groping  her  way  to  th 
door,  she  felt  along  the  casing  until  she  found 
a   little   scrap   of   calico   twisted   on  a  pro- 
truding nail.  Tins  was  what  si  .king; 
this  s                  i  be  the  key  which   unlocked 
her  memories.    Her  face  lighti  d  up  wit 

she  went  all  over  the  house, 
this   time   with   apparent   full   satisfaction, 

When  the  time  came  for  hi  r  to  return  to  the 
was  unwilling  to  leave  her  par- 
tier    little    brothel's     end     sisters, 
There   was   no   question  that  it  was 
for  her  to  do  so,,  still  it 

her  to  it.    The  matter  was  ev- 

eral   weeks  and   then  she  took  it  Li j > 
Having  worked   (lie  problem  out  in  her  own 
mind,    she  expressed  her  willingness  to  go, 
and  renin*. d  with  new  vigor  to  hi 
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She  finished  the  course  in  the  Jamaica 
Plain  Kindergarten  and  orfe  j-ear  ago  began 
a  new  life  as  a  regular  pupil  in  the  Perkins 
Institute  in  South  Boston.  Here  she  is  de- 
veloping into  a  beautiful  young  woman. 
Mature  in  some  ways  beyond  her  years,  in 
other  ways  she  is  a  simple  child.  She  likes 
to  be  informed  of  the  conversation  going  on 
about  her  even  if  she  cannot  always  be  in~- 
cluded  in  it.  Sitting  in  the  midst  of  a  group 
of  friends  lately  who  had  met  one  another 
ofter  several  years  separation  she  asked 
suddenly: 

"What  are  you  talking  about?    Tell  me." 

"We  were  talking  of  old  times,  Willie.  You 
do  not  remember." 

"Yes,  I  can  think  of  old  times,  too;  I  have 
heard  about  them  in  the  Bible,"  was  the 
complacent  answer. 

A  Chicago  woman  who  met  her  was  irre- 
sistibly attracted  to  the  winsome  maid,  and 
feeling  she  must  in  some  way  express  her- 
self to  her  took  from  her  belt  a  pretty  knitted 
red  silk  purse  and  placed  it  in  the  hands 
of  thechild,  who  was  perfectly  delighted  with 
it,  the  delight  being  increased  when  she  was 
informed  by  her  accompanying  friends  that 
the  color  •just  matched  the  little  scarlet 
sack  which  she  wore.  She  has  her  idea 
of  colors  and  harmonies,  and  is  always 
anxious  to  know  the  colors  and  combinations 
of  all  her  clothing. 

Helen  Ivellar,  a  young  woman  of  similar 
disabilities,  is  making  herself  a  national 
reputation  by  her  zeal  and  success  in  her 
advanced  education.  She  is  now  following 
with  the  aid  of  an  interpreter  the  course  'of 
study  in  the  Harvard  Annex. 

When  these  two  remarkable  girls  meet 
they  converse  by  reading  the  words  from 
each  others  lips  with  their  fingers.  Surely 
the  lesson  of  their  lives  is  rich  and  eloquent! 

Little  Willie  is  outgrowing  her  childhood 
and  outgrowing  her  childhood's  name,  pre- 
ferring now  to  be  called  Elizabeth.  But  she 
retains  and  radiates  all  the  innocent  joy- 
ousness  of  her  nature.  She  is  merry,  light- 
hearted  a.nd  quick-witted;  her  keen  percep- 
tion sometimes  seems  intuition.  Her  de- 
voted friend  and  former  teacher,  Miss 
Poulsson,  says  of  her: 

"She  is  a  delightful  piece  of  humanity,  a 
materialized  sunbeam  if  ever  there  was 
one."  Ellen  Lee  Wyman. 


^omertoiffe     2fowttta^ 


FRIDAY,  DECEMBER   17,  1897. 


HELP   FOR    THE  BLIND. 


Miss  Lydia  Hayes  Tells  of  the  Good  Work 
Done  by  the  Perkins  Institution. 

Tn  answer  to  the  letter  written  by  Mr. 
Breed  in  last  week's  Journal  regarding 
reading  for  the  adult  blind,  comes  a  finely 
typewritten  letter  from  Miss  Lydia 
Young  Hayes,  of  Dartmouth  street.  Miss 
Hayes  is  a  graduate  of  the  Perkins  in- 
stitution, and  is  greatly  interested  in 
whatever  tends  to  help  the  blind.  In  her 
letter  she  says: — 

"Does  Mr.  Breed  think  that  he  will  gain 
his  point  by  telling  how  little  the  Perkins 
institution  does  for  the  blind  of  New  Eng- 
land when  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that 
this  school  stands  at  the  head  of  all 
schools  of  the  kind  in  this  country?" 

"Mr.  Breed's  statement  that  four  out 
of  the  seven  adult  blind  whom  he  knows 
realize  that  their  sense  of  touch  has  be- 
come dulled  by  work,  and  although  they 
were  trained  when  children  to  use  their 
hands,  yet  now  that  they  are  old  it  is 
with  difficulty  that  they  can  feel,  is  the 
reason  which  the  instructors  of  the  blind 
would  give  for  devoting  their  efforts  to  the 
education  of  little  blind  children.  They 
would  also  say  that  if  a  man  or  woman 
had  eome  to  the  years  of  working  for 
their  living,  they  would  have  some  de- 
gree of  education  and  would  probably  be 
able  to  read  and  write  and  could  learn  for 
themselves  any  of  the  ways  of  reading,— 
either  one  of  the  point  systems  or  the 
Moon  type,  which,  by  the  way.  has  never 
met  with  much  favor  so  far  as  I  can  learn 
in  twenty  years  of  close  contact  with 
those  who  are  doing  all  in  their  power  to 
train  all  ages  to  show  them  how  to  make 
four  senses  do  the  work  of  five. 


"The  institution  is  a  charity  in  that  it  is 
for  the  uplifting  of  one  class  of  unfortu- 
nate citizens,  but  the  pupils  at  the  school 
are  taught  that  Massachusetts  in  provid- 
ing this  school  for  the  blind  is  giving 
them  their  right  to  an  education,  and  that 
it  will  give  them  the  same  opportunities 
which  their  seeing  friends  have,  and  then 
they  must  go  out  into  the  world  and  make 
their  own  way.  Let  us  see  what  has  been 
done  in  the  last  fifteen  years  for  the 
relief  of  the  blind.  Up  to  that  time  music 
was  the  all-important  field  for  the  blind 
to  work  in.  and  the  education  was  given 
to  the  blind  by  the  training  of  memory, 
but  since  that  time  the  pupils  have  all 
their  powers  trained  by  the  free  use  of 
kindergarten  methods,  and  the  pupils  re- 
ceive a  more  liberal  education  along  the 
line  of  the  natural  sciences  and  history, 
and  the  languages.  The  girls  are  taught 
to  cut  and  make  their  clothes,  where  as 
before  they  were  thought  wonderful  if 
they  could  string  beads  and  fashion  use- 
less baskets  of  the  beads;  they  also  are 
taught  to  mend  their  garments,  and  this 
department  is  open  to  allwho  wish  to  avail 
themselves  of  this  instruction,  adults  as 
well  as  children,  provided  they  will  board 
near  the  school.  Women  have  also  been 
taught  to  read  and  write  on  the  same  con- 
ditions. A  salesroom  has  been  provided 
where  the  blind  women  of  New  England 
may  send  the  products  of  their  needle, 
and  those  who  inspect  the  work  and  sell 
the  articles  and  take  the  orders  for  work 
have  never  received  one  cent  for  their 
efforts.  The  place  for  the  sale  of  the  goods 
is  the  office  of  the  institution  on  Avon 
place  in  Boston,  and  those  who  founded  the 
exchange  are  the  graduates  of  the  school, 
and  the  friends  of  the  graduates  at  South 
Boston  carry  out  the  plans  of  the 
alumnae  association. 

"At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  alumnae 
association  next  June  the  matter  of  pro- 
viding home  instruction  for  the  adult 
blind  will  be  considered,  not  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  Mr.  Breed,  but  it  is  something 
which  Mr.  Anagnos  has  had  in  mind  and 
intended  to  present  to  the  graduates  of  the 
school,  when  the  time  seemed  to  warrant 
the  undertaking  of  this  advanced  work. 
The  institution  is  amply  able  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  blind,  and  is  wise  in  the  use 
and  distribution  of  the  funds  committed  to 
its  care,  and  it.  always  aims  to  uplift  and 
aid  the  blind  rather  than  to  dispense 
charity." 


THE  SIGN. 
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Ri^KJred  at  the  I'ost  Office  Salem,  Oregon,  as  second 
Xcrass  matter  October   3d,  [8S9. 

HELEN  KELLER. 


Though  our  poor    earthly  musir 

No  thrill  to  her  can  bring, 
Our  Helen  hears  in  silence 

What  songs  the  angels  sing. 
Why  grieve  we,  then,  for  Helen, 

Bereft  of  sound  and  sight, 
Whose  heart  hears  'heavenly  music, 

Whose  spirit  dwells  in  light? 

Thou  happy  child  of  silence, 

In  thy  lone  starless  night, 
Thou  mayest  pray  in  pity 

For  tin -so  who  have  the  light. 
For  sights  and  sounds  are  nothing 

Save  as  our  guide  they  prove 
Into  the  cheerful  sunshine 

( )f  r  eace  and  hope  and  love. 
Then  grieve  we  not  for  Helen. 

For  all  let  Helen  prav;- 
Our  priestess  ho  to  lead  us 

Into  the  light  of  daw 


- 


Original  for  th    "Sign"  /'.  S  K. 

Never  a  ray  oi  sunshine, 

Never  a  beam  oi  light, 

Filters  die  eve  of  Helen, 

1  [eleii  bereft  of  sight. 

Never  a  strain  oi  music 

Cm  our  deaf  Helen  hear; 

No  sound  <  f  song  or  laughter 

Finds  echo  in  her  ear. 

Yet  Helen  in  her  darkness 

Sees  things  long  sought  by  all. 

. 

As  on  her  waking  spirit 

The  beams  of  morning   fail. 

msr^smmmmmm>®m?m?) 
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SATUKDAY,  JANUARY  1,  1898. 


THE  riUSICAL  KINDERGARTEN. 

NE  of  the  most  important  and  interesting  educational  movements  of 
the  present  day  is  the  teaching  of  music  to  children  in  a  way  they 
can  understand,  a  way  which  contains  the  same  principles  as  the 
famous  German  methods  used  all  over  this  country  and  known  as 
''Kindergarten.*'  By  this  new  musical  kindergarten  method  the 
child  learns  the  ground  principles  of  music  in  so  easy  and  fascinat- 
ing a  way  that  it  thinks  it  has  been  playing  rather  than  working, 
and  it  has.  in  fact,  been  enjoying  the  games  and  songs,  the  plays 
and  stories  which  Miss  Fletcher,  the  originator  of  the  method,  has  devised  for  impart- 
ing musical  knowledge  to  children. 

It  would  delight  any  one  to  see  the  absorbing  interest  of  the  little  people  six,  seven, 
up  to  ten  years  of  age,  who  have  just  been  trained  in  Boston  by  this  method  of  won- 
derful results.  It  would  amaze  a  person  accustomed  to  see  children  rebel  against 
"practice  hour"  to  note  the  eagerness  with  which  the  children  come  to  the  musical 
kindergarten,  even  when  the  lessons  are  given  after  regular  school  hours,  the  time 
when  most  children  are  thinking  of  "getting  home  from  school"  to  play. 

It  is  a  pretty  sight  when  a  little  seven-year-old  stands  up  and  calls  off  the  names  of 
notes  as  rapidly  as  the  teacher  can  point  from  one  clef  to  the  other,  and  it  matters 
not  how  many  "added  lines  above"  or  "below"  there  are,  the  answers  are  equally 
prompt.  Can  you  picture  a  child  of  seven  or  eight  years  going  to  the  blackboard  and 
diawing  the  necessary  lines  for  dividing  a  whole  staff  of  notes  and  rests  and  dots  into 
bars  or  measures,  after  the  time  has  been  decided  upon,  as  six-eighths,  four-fourths, 
etc.;  and  these  notes  are  of  all  possible  values  from  whole  notes  to  sixty-fourths? 

But  the  prettiest  sight  of  all  is  to  see  the  little  ones  stand  with  closed  eyes,  listen- 
ing intently  till  they  feel  the  rhythm  of  the  composition  being  played  on  the  piano, 
and  then  responding  to  this  rhythm  by  clapping  hands  on  the  accented  beats  and 
letting  them  fall  on  the  unaccented  ones.  The  children  learn  to  appreciate  the  hidden 
beauties  of  the  music,  listening  thus  intently,  and  their  aesthetic  development  is  thus 
attained  at  the  same  time  as  their  mental  and  physical.  The  latter  is  by  means  of 
exercises  for  fingers  and  wrists. 

This  very  important  new  factor  in  the  educational  problem,  this  musical  kinder- 
garten, lias  been  placed  before  the  public  that  they  may  judge  of  <ts  merits  by  its 
results,  through  1he  generosity  and  spirit  of  progressive  enterprise  of  our  New  England 
Conservatory  of  Alusic,  and  among  those  who  have  appreciated  the  wonderful  possi- 
bilities contained  in  the  method,  and  have  adopted  it,  is  Mr.  Anagnos,  superintendent 
of  Perkins  Institute  for  the  Blind.  It  will  also  become  part  of  the  curriculum  at  the 
above  named  conservatory,  as  it  is  fully  endorsed  by  the  new  director,  Mr.  George  W. 
Chadwick,  America's  foremost  composer.  ANNE   DANTE. 


TUESDAY.    JANUARY    4.    1898 


They  Left  Many  Public  Bequests 

By  the  will  of  Fred  W.  Hatch,  which 
was  filed  for  probate  yesterday,  it  Is  di- 
rected that,  after  the  death  of  his  wife, 
$14,000  Is  to  be  distributed  as  follows:  To 
the  town  of  Reading,  $10,000  to  be  used  in 
the  erection  of  a  public  library  building; 
to  the  Perkins  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
$2000,  with  the  wish  that  it  be  used  for 
the  kindergarten  department;  to  the  Tusk- 
egee  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute, 
Tuskegee,  Ala,,  $1000;  to  the  Home  for 
Aged   Women,    Reading,    $1000. 

After  five  personal  bequests,  the  will  of 
Stephen  G.  Hiler,  of.  Maiden,  directs  that 
the  remainder  of  „his  estate  be  given  to 
Betsey  Elwell  of  Maiden,  and  at  her 
death  one-half  to  be  given  to  the  cause 
of  missions  under  the  charge  of  Bishop 
William  Taylor  or  his  successor.  The  in- 
come and  improvement  of  the  remaining 
half  is  given  to  Lydia  Brown,, and  at  her 
deaths  the  principal  to  be  paid  to  the 
cause  of  missions  under  the  charge  of 
Bishop  William  Taylor  or  his  successor. 


WEDNESDAY.    JANUARY    6.    1898 


A  Blind  Child  to  Be  Educated 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Trarscrlpt: 

My  sympathetic  interest  has  been  awak- 
ened in  a  child  -born  blind,"  whose  par- 
ents   greatly   desire    that    he    should    have 

SLS  pTam86  °f  thS  Klnd^en  at  Ja- 

oJi6  Ch.1id  haS  sPlend'<l  Inheritances  and 
gHes    evidence     of    powers    which    would 


make   large   response   to    the   Influence    of 
the    school.     He    Is    now    four    years    old 
just   the   age   when   the   Kindergarten   In- 
struction will  do  the  most  for  him 

The  father  of  the  child  is  a  Christian 
minister,  who  has  devoted  his  life  to  un- 
selfish service  in  rural  parishes  with  mea- 
gre income.  He  is  utterly  unable  to  pro- 
vide the  necessary  funds  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  child. 

Mr.  Anagnos  writes  me  that  the  appro- 
priation from  the  State  of  New  Hamp- 
shire is  entirely  exhausted.  It  Is  impossi- 
ble to  secure  an  additional  appropriation 
until  the  next  meeting  of  the  New  Hamp- 
shire Legislature  in  January,  1899.  I  have 
•further  ascertained  from  the  governor  of 
-the  State  that  there  is  no  contingency 
fund  of  which  requisition  may  be  made  for 
this  purpose. 

If,  therefore,  the  advantages  of  the  Kin- 
dergarten are  to  be  made  available  to  the 
child  at  this  most  suscepttbel  and  respon- 
sive  age,   philanthropic  friends   must   help 

Mr.  Anagnos  says  the  child  may  be  re- 
ceived for  the  remainder  of  the  school 
year  for  two  hundred  dollars.  Fifty  dol- 
lars of  this  has  been  secured.  If  a  suffi- 
cient sum  can  be  raised  the  child  may  be 
cared  for  until  provision  can  be  made  for 
him    by    St-Ue    appropriation. 

It  seems  to  me  that  here  Is  an  oppor- 
tunity to  verify  the  words  of  him  who 
said  with  reference  to  one  born  blind 
"Neither  hath  this  man  sinned,  nor  his 
parents,  but  that  the  works  of  God  should 
be  made  manifest  in  him." 

I  shall  be  pleased  to  receive  and  ac- 
knowledge promptly  the  gifts  of  Interested 
£rlends-  Everett  D.  Burr 

Pastor  Ruggles  Street  Church. 


BOSTON  HERALD. 

F-  -' —  -  — 

WEDNESDAY,  JAN.  5,   1898. 


LITTLE  BLIND  BOYS 

ACT  IN  "CINDERELLA." 


PRESENT  THEIR  OWN  VERSION  AT 
THE   KINDERGARTEN. 


Earn  a  Good  Sum  of  Money  for  Eliza- 
beth Peabody  Home  and  Delight  an 
Appreciative  Audience — Human  Na- 
ture Clearly  Shown — Tom  Stringer  as 
a  Fine  Court  Lady. 

The  Elizabeth  Peabody  Home  is  $8 
richer  than  it  was  a  few  weeks  ago,  and 
this  sum  of  money  was  added  to  the 
treasury  by  the  little  boys  of  the  Kin- 
dergarten for  the  Blind.  They  had  been 
told  by  their  teacher.  Mrs.  Davidson,  the 
story  of  the  establishment  of  the  home, 
and  how  poor  little  children  were  made 
happy  there,  and  how  much  good  was 
being  accomplished.  Their  interest  and 
their  curiosity  were  at  once  aroused, 
and  they  were  anxious  to  know  all  about 
the  Children,  and  who  it  was  that  had 
made  the  pleasant  school  and  playroom 
for  them.  When  they  were  made  to 
realize  that  the  support  came  from 
friends  outside  the  home,  and  that  the 
gifts  were  voluntary  contributions  from 
those  good  people  who  loved  little  chil- 
dren, and  who  believed  that  the  best 
work  was  being  done  for  the  future  of 
the  country  when  its  little  ones  were 
being  trained  in  the  right  direction,  the 
desire  to  help  became  strong  within 
them. 

One  of  the  features  of  the  teaching  at 
the  Jamaica  Plain  kindergarten  is  that 
of  helpfulness.    Both  Miss  Greelev  and 
Davidson   firmly    believe   that    the 


Mrs. 


surest  way  to  make  the  little  ones  ap- 
preciate what  is  being  done  for  them,  is 
to  do  in  their  turn,  something  for  some 
™t-?%'  and  u  is  surprising  what  a 
spirit  of  generosity  is  being  developed 
there. 

And  so  when  thev  asked  why  thev 
could  not  do  something  to  heip  the 
Elizabeth  Peabody  Home  and  the  chil- 
dren who  went  there,  they  were  told 
that  they  might  if  they  would  them- 
selves devise  the  way,  and  carry  out 
their  plan,  for  the  work  must  be  all 
theirs. 

»^Sd+2°i-1,:  Was  that  the  blind  children 
ga\e_  their  original   version  of    "Cinder- 


nZ,o  wonder  is  how  these  little  fellows. 
S!  °i  them  over  10,  and  all  of  them 
»n3  ^io  "ew  a"vthinS  about  theatres 
S,  Playmg.  It  is  probably  due  to  the 
ract  that  most  children  possess  a  na- 
tural dramatic  instinct.  This  is  shown 
JLi.  d,eslre  to  "dress  up"  in  somebodv 
elses  clothes,  and  to  "play  at  being" 
another  person.  We  never  saw  a  child 
who  didn  t  like  to  masquerade  in  this 
tashion.  and  it  was  probably  this  in- 
stinct which  led  these  little  'fellows  to 
determine  to  "give  a  play"  for  the  benc- 
ru  or  the  special  institution  which  they 
had  elected  to  help. 

They  got  one  of  the  assistants  in  the 
SSh^?1Jto  ',earl  t0  tnerv".  again  the  story 
of  Cinderella,  for  that  appealed  to  them 
all,  and  they  were  sure,  it  would  ma. 
fine  play.  They  listened  with  a  new 
eagerness,  not  merely  to  the  storv.  for 
that  they  knew  by  heart,  hut  they 
wanted  to  be  quite  correct  in  the  dia- 
logue. 

Then  they  went  to  work  at  their  re- 
hearsals. Their  chosen  confldente,  the 
one  who  read  the  storv  for  them, 
helped  them  in  the  matter  of  costumes. 
No  one  else  knew  just  what  the  bovs 
were  doing;  that  thev  were  very  busy 
was  quite  evident;  outside  of  school 
hours  there  were  constant  consultations, 
or  the  players  adlourned  to  the  gvm- 
nasium  hall,  carefully  closed  the  doors, 
and,  under  the  direction  of  Jlmm> .  the 
stage  manager,  rehearsed  as  earnestly 
and  as  conscientiouslv  as  any  dram 
company  in  the  world. 

Everything  went  along  nicely  until 
the  reached  the  marriage  scene,  ,.nd 
l  hen  they  found  out  that  no  one  knew 
what  was  quite  necessary  to  cons,, 
a  ceremony  either  In  earnest  or  in  play. 
That  was  indeed  a  serious  situation. 
That  marriage  eeremjn*-  was  necessary, 
else  how  could  Cinderella  an!  the  Prince 
"live  happily  ever  afterwarj.  ' 

They  might  tell  the  audience  that  the 
couple  were  married,  but  thev  had 
planned  to  make  this  scene  one  of  the 
most   Impressive  in   the   whole  plav.   not 


even    excepting    tne    great    ball    where 
the  prince  and  Cinderella  met.     At  this 
juncture  they  went  fo  Mrs.  Davidson  for 
advice.     Of  course   before   this  she   had 
been   supposed   to  be   quite  in  ignorance 
of  what  was  going  on,   '"it   now  e*i$ 
fered  any  assistance  in  the  wai 
and    attending-    rehearsal.     She    fixi 
marriage  ceremony  for  them  to  use,  and 
got   together   some    fineries   to  give   the 
finishing    touches    to    the    toilets  of    the 
court  ladies  who  were  to  grace  the  ball 
with  their  presence. 


Mrs.  Davidson  suggested  that  they 
give  the  play  in  the  large  hall,  which 
is  used  by  both  the  boys  and  girls,  but 
they  preferred  their  own  gymnasium 
hall,  and  they  were  allowed  to  do 
as  they  pleased.  They  issued  tickets, 
charging  10  cents  apiece  for  them,  and 
it  won't  take  much  calculation  to.  find 
out  how  many  they  sold  when  the  re- 
sult, $8,  is  given. 

The  evening  for  the  play  came.  The 
audience  gathered,  and  the  entertain- 
ment began.  Two  chairs  and  a  screen  in 
one  corner  constituted  the  fireplace  be- 
fore which  Cinderella  sat  in  her  un- 
happiness.  She  was  indeed  a  depressed 
and  disconsolate  Cinderella,  and  she 
must  have  maddened  her  cruel  sisters, 
who  just  ground  her  into  the  ashes  of 
the  hearth  with  their  terrible  tempers. 
They  found  fault  with  the  way  she  had 
washed  the  dishes  and  swept  the  floor, 
and  they  upbraided  her  with  a  terrible 
bitterness  because  she  had  not  made 
their  petticoats  sufficiently  stiff  with 
Starch.  They  were  the  very  ideal  of 
ha  t-  :'ul  sisters. 

A..tT  they  had  made  her  wretched  by 
their  scolding,  they  told  her  about  {he 
invitations  to  the  Prince's  ball,  the  ball 
at  which  he  was  to  choose  a  bride  from 
among  the  beautiful  women  present.  At 
that  point  the  attention  of  the  sisters 
was  diverted  from  Cinderella.  They  be- 
gun to  discuss  their  own  prospects  of 
winning  the  Prince,  and  fell  to  quarrel- 
ling in  the  most  bitter  fashion  as  to 
which  was  the  most  likely  to  attract 
him. 

Then  they  went  away  to  prepare  for 
the  campaign.  Cinderella  had  a  brief 
vacation  from  her  sisters'  tongues,  a 
period  which  she  spent  in  bemoaning  her 
unhappy  lot.  Then  back  came  the  sis- 
ters in  their  fine  array,  and  Cinderella's 
services  as  lying  women  were  called 
into  requisition  to  put  the  finishing 
touches  to  the  festival  toilettes. 

"Here,  Cinderella,  pull  out  this  lace 
for  me." 

"Cinderella,  put  these  side  combs  in 
properly." 

"Do  tie  these  ribbons!" 

"Don't  be  so  stupid,  Cinderella;  tuck 
those  frills  in  at  the  elbow." 

"Bring  me  my  fan." 

"Do  I  look  all  right?" 

"Don't  you  wish  you  were  going,  Miss 
Dirty  Face?" 

Cinderella  flushed  at  this. 

Then  the  least  ugly  sister  said:  "Don't 
you  want  one  of  my  old  dresses  to  wear 
and  come  to  the  ball?" 

Then  Cinderella's  lips  were  opened. 

"Nay,  nay,"  she  said,  "you  do  but 
mock  me."  This  quite  in  the  approved 
heroic  fashion. 

Then  the  sisters  laughed.  Oh!  such 
a  cruel,  mocking  laugh.  How  could 
those  little  blind  boys  know  how  wicked 
women  laugh?  And  they  went  off  to 
their  carriage  leaving  the  unhappy  Cin- 
derella crying  In  the  corner  of  the 
hearth. 

As  she  cried,  her  face  hidden  in  her 
hands,  a  queer  little  old  woman  in  a  red 
cloak  and  a  funny  pointed  hat  stood  by 
her  side.  It  was,  of  course,  the  fairy 
|  godmother  come  to  help  the  little  sad 
girl  in  he1'  trouble.  She  stuttered,  did 
tile  fairy  godmother,  but  it  was  only  her 
tongue  that  trloped;  her  heart  beat 
steadily  and  kindly.  She  laid  her  hand 
on  the  girl's  shoulder. 

••Wh-wa-what  are  you  crying  about, 
Cinderella?" 

"I  want  to  go  to  the  ball  and  I  can't," 
sobbed  the  girl. 

"Wh-wh-why  c-c-can't  you  go?" 

"Because  I  haven't   got  any  clothes." 

•'Th-th-that  ain't  any  matter.  I'll  g-g- 
give  you  sonu1  clothes." 

"Oh!  thank  you!"  cried  Cinderella  ec- 
statically. 

"Bu-bu-but  you've  g-g-got  to  come  back 
by  12  o'clock,  or  you'll  b-b-be  the  s-s- 
same  o'.d  girl  again." 

Cinderella  promised,  so  the  godmother 
took  her  one  side  and  presently  she  re- 
turned arrayed  in  nil  the  splendor  '>! 
cheese  cloth  and  ribbon  and  lace;  then 
the  audience  heard  the  horses  pawing 
the  ground  outside,  and  out  went  Cin- 
derella, and  away  rolled  the  carriage, 
while  the  fairy  godmother  laughed  and 
pounded  her  stick  on  the  floor  in  her 
glee. 

Then  the  audience  applauded,  and  list- 
ened to  the  suppressed  giggle  of  the 
gratified  actors  behind  the  scenes. 

Oh,  it  was  beautiful  to  be  giving  a 
play  for  the  Elizabeth  Peabody  Home, 
and  to  have  such  a  large  and  enthusi- 
astic audience. 

Presently  itiaa  Abbott,  the  music 
teacher,  went  to  the  piano,  and  began 
playing  a  most  inspiring  march,  and  all 
the  court  people  came  trooping  in. 
headed    by    the    prince    most    gorgeously 


attired  in  a  court  dress  of  blue  cam- 
bric, with  white  stockings  and  slippers 
and  plenty  of  lace  at  his  throat  and 
wrists,    truly   a.   most    royal   personage. 

And  there  were  court  lords  and  court 
ladies,  and  v»ry  conspicuous  among  the 
gay  throng  the  ugly  sisters,  who  hi  Id 
their  heads  very  high,  and  turned 
I  scornful  noses  up  at  everybody 
'  except  the  prince,  and  to  him 
they  gave  the  sweetest  and  most 
languishing  01  smiles  and  glances 
Oh!  those  sisters  knew  what  was  due  to 
the  world  from  them  when  they  went 
into  fine  eomDany.  There  was  only  one 
more  haughty  lady  than  themselves,  and 
she  was  gorgeous  in  scarlet  cheese  cloth 
trimmed  with  swansdown,  and  long 
white  gloves  reaching  to  her  shoulder, 
and  a  big  red  feather  fan  which  she 
moved  constantly. 

This  was  little  Tom  Stringer  the  deaf, 
dumb  and  blind  boy,  who  is,  in  spite  of 
all  his  misfortune,  the  veriest  witch 
and  the  most  perfect  mimic  among  all 
the  children.  Nobody  enjoyed  the  play 
more  t  han  he  did.  and  he  entered  into 
the  spirit  of  it  with  his  whole  heart  and 
soul.  He  smiled  at  the  right  time,  he 
pulled  his  train  in  place,  he  made  eyes 
at  his  partner,  and  all  the  time),  the  red 
fan  was  fluttering.  The  ugly  sisters. 
were  simply  eclipsed  by  the  wonderful 
Court  Dadv  in  scarlet  and  white.  But 
thev  wouldn't  admit  t'nat  they  were 
eclipsed,  not  a  bit  of  it,  and  they  ogled 
the  prince  and  made  faces  at  each  other, 
and  openly  scorned  the  rest  of  the  no- 
bility, quite  as  ladies  of  their  rank  who 
are  sure  of  snaring  the  most  eligible 
parti  of  the  season   always   do. 


Then  came  the  sensation  of  the  bill. 
A  graceful,  beautiful  girl  suddenly  Ip- 
peared.  She  was  all  in  white,  and  her 
manner  was  so  sweet  and  so  unlike  that 
of  the  rest  of  the  ladies  present  that  the 
prince  was  at  once  struck  by  it. 

"Who  is  this  beautiful  creature?"  he 
demanded. 

But  no  one  knew;  still,  the  courtiers 
thought  it  would  not  do  to  seem  ignor- 
ant, so  they  told  him  it  was  a  princess, 
who,  hearing  of  the  ball  that  the  prince 
was  to  give,  had  gratified  her  curiosity 
by  coming  to  it.  You  see,  in  fairy  days, 
princes  and  princesses  did  not  await  the 
formality  of  an  invitation,  but  went 
anywhere  they  chose,  just  whenever  the 
fancy  seized  them.  So  the  prince  forgot 
to  express  surprise  at  her  sudden  ap- 
pearance, but  demanded  that  she  should 
be  brought  to  be  presented  to  him,  for 
he  would  open  the  ball  with  her  and 
none  other. 

At  first  the  court  ladies,  and  the  ugly 
sisters  in  particular,  were  inclined  to 
snub  the  beautiful  stranger,  and  to  look 
askance  at  her,  and  to  make  very  audi- 
ble remarks  on  her  appearance  and  her 
dress,  quite  as  very  fashionable  ladies 
should  do  when  some  one  who  is  un- 
known to  them  ventures  into  their  pres- 
ence. But  they  very  soon  found  that,  if 
they  wished  to  keep  in  favor  with  the 
prince,  they  must  treat  the  stranger 
with  consideration;  so  very  soon  they 
began  flattering  her  and  paying  her 
great  court,  showing  that  they  quite  un- 
derstood what  was  expected  of  them  as 
members  of  the  most  aristocratic  circle 
in  the  kingdom.  They  were  as  great 
toadies  now  as  they  had  been  snobs  be- 
fore, and,  really,  ic  was  quite  difficult  to 
determine  in  which  role  they  were  the 
most  unpleasant. 

Everything  was  going  on  beautifully; 
the  prince  and  the  stranger  were  on  the 
pleasantest  of  terms,  and  the  entire 
court  was  gathered  about  them,  when 
the  clock  began  to  strike  the  hour  of  12. 
With  a  frightened  little  cry,   the  Strang' 

■  er  jumped  away  from  the  prince's  side, 
and  disappeared  quickly  through  the  open 
door.  The  courtiers  were  sent  to  search 
for  her,  but  she  had  vanished  as  sud- 
denly   as   she    had    appeared,    and    there 

I  was  no  sign  of  her.  Ah!  here  was  one. 
A    courtier    came    m,    bearing    a    silken 

1  cushion,  and  on  this  lay  a  liny  little 
slipper,   which    the  prince   recognized   as 

;  one     worn     by    the    beautiful    girl.    He 

I  took  it  up,  kissed  it.  and  then  an- 
nounced his  intention  of  seeking  through 
the  kingdom  for  the  wearer  of  the  little 
shoe. 

"And  when  I  find  her,  I'll  marry  her," 
announced     the     Prince,     "and    I     won't 

',   have  anybody  else." 

And   so   the   ball   wae  broken    up,    and 

i   all  the  lords  w:ent  off  with  the  Prince  to 

j   search     for    the     Princess,     leaving     the 

I  court    ladles    to    bewail    their    own    fate 

i  at   failing    to,  secure    the   Prince,    and   to 

j   say  all  sort  of  spiteful  things  about  the 

I  girl    who  had  won  his  heart. 

Where  did  the   little  blind   boys  study 

j   human  nature'' 

And    there    were    no   louder    nor    more 

I  spiteful  talkers  than  the  ugly  sisters, 
while  the  court  lady  in  scarlet   and  while 

'  still  waved  her  fan,  and  appeared  per- 
fectly  indifferent    to    everything   except 

1  her  train  and  everybody  but  her  partner. 


would  have  chosen  me." 

"Impudent  creature,"  screamed  the 
other,  "I  was  the  one  he  lilted  beet." 

Then  they  quarrelled  in  their  usual 
sisterly  way,  until  they  were  interrupted 
by  the  herald  of  the  I'rince,  who  fin- 
nounced  that  his  master  was  outside  and 
wanted  all  the  ladies  to  try  on  the  slip- 
per. Then  there  was  a  fluttering  indeed, 
and  in  trooped  the  Prince,  followed  by 
the  whole  court,  ladies  and  all,  for  they 
were  simply  dying  of  curiosity  to  get  a 
peep  at  the  Princess  when  ehe  should 
be  found.  Both  the  sisters  tried  the  slip- 
per in  vain,  and  the  party  was  about  to 
go  when  the  Prince  spied  Cinderella  in 
the  corner.  Something  in  her  pretty 
face  touched  his  heart,  and  he  said, 
"Here  is  a  girl  who  has  net  tried  it  on." 

But  the  sisters  began  to  sneer. 

"That  is  only  a  dirty  cinder  girl,"  they 
said. 

"But  I  should  like  to  try  it  on,"  she 
said  shyly. 

"And  so  you  shall,  pretty  one,"  said 
the  prince. 

She  stooped  with  the  slipper  in  her 
hand,  and,  lo,  it  went  on  easily  and  fitted 
perfectly.  The  .sisters  were  stunned, 
and  the  whole  court  amazed.  Even  the 
prince  was  startled,  but  he  was  a  true 
gentleman  and  would  not  break  his 
word. 

"This  is  my  bride,"  he  said,  and  took 
her  home. 

Then  the  fairy  godmother  came,  and 
while  she  was  stammering  out  explana- 
tions, Cinderella  slipped  away,  and  pres- 
ently came  in  again  in  all  the  finery  of 
her  ball  dress. 

Then,  indeed,  there  were  rejoicings. 
The  court  chaplain  was  summoned,  the 
ceremony  was  performed,  and,  amid  the 
strains  of  the  wedding  march,  played 
by  Miss  Abbott  on  the  piano,  the  prince 
and  princess,  the  fairy  godmother  and 
the  ugly  sisters,  who  had  been  forgiven 
after  Having  prostrated  themselves  ab- 
jectly before  their  once  despised  sister, 
and  all  the  court  lords  and  ladies  and 
officials  disappeared,  and  the  play  of 
Cinderella  was  over. 


But  those  who  witnessed  it  will  never 
forget  it.  The  earnestness  which  those 
children  put  into  their  work  was  most 
touching.  It  was  just  as  real  to  them 
as  anything  could  be.  and  they  were  so 
happy,  not  only  at.  the  play  itself,  and 
the  thought  that  from  beginning  to  end 
it  was  their  own,  but  because  with  the 
result  they  were  to  do  something  for 
little  children  whom  they  regarded  as 
less  happily  situated  than  themselves. 
The  grown  people  who  listened  to  the 
little  play  learned  more  than  one  les- 
son that  evening,  and  carried  away  with 
them  thoughts  that  will  shame  them 
when  they  And  themselves  complaining 
of  the  irritating  trifles  which  they  have 
been  accustomed  to  count  as  troubles. 
So  the  little  play  served  other  purposes 
beside  the  one  for  which  it  was  pro- 
duced, and  benefited  others  as  well  as 
the  institution  which  received  the  money 
so  enthusiastically  earned  and  so  un- 
selfishly bestowed. 


When  Cinderella's  sisters  returned  to 
their  home  they  found  Cinderella  ash  ep 
In  the  chimney  corner,  just  where  they 
had  left  her.  They  awakened  her  and 
began  telling  her  about  the  beautiful 
stranger  with  whom  the  Prince  had  be- 
come enamored,  "though,"  said  the  el- 
der,   "had   she   not  come,   I  am   sure   he 
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For  the  Child  Born  Blind 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Transcript: 

In  behalf  of  the  child  born  blind  I  am 
happy  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the 
following  gifts  towards  the  $300  needed: 

Previously    reported $50.00 

M.   L.   L 5.00 

E.     F 5.00 

Mrs.     B 10.00 

Mrs.    C.    F 5.00 

M.    12".    M 5.00 

E.     T 2.00 

J.    B.    G 10.00 

Dorchester 2.00 

C.  L.    R 5.00 

D.  T 2.00 

Mrs.    E.    R 2.00 

Miss  E.  H.  B 0.00 

Total $108.00 

Everett  D.  Burr 


§BBtm  $a%  (glabt 
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BOOKS    FOB    THE    BLIND. 


to 


Prof   Anaarnos'    Latest    Contribution 
Boston  Public  Library. 

The  board  of  trustees  of  the  public 
library,  at  its  regular  meeting  yester- 
day, received  a  gift  of  19  volumes  of 
books  for  the  blind  from  Prof  Michael 
Anagnos  of  the  Perkins  institute  for  the 
blind.  They  include  three  plays  of 
Shakespeare,  Irving's  Alhambra,  Adam 
Bede,  Csesar's  commentaries,  and  sev- 
eral others. 

Prof  Anagnos  has  been  a  generous 
contributor  to  the  public  library  of  liter- 
ature printed  for  the  blind.  Ten  years 
ago  he  presented  a  special  collection 
which  was  catalogued.  Librarian  Put- 
nam looks  upon  the  latest  gift  as  one  of 
great  value,  and  it  is  highly  appreciated 
by  the  trustees. 


BOSTON  HERALD. 


SATURDAY,  JAN.  8,   1898. 


GIFT  FOR  THE  LIBRARY. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  trustees  of  the 
Public  Library  yesterday,  there  was  re- 
ported a  gift  of  19  large  folio  volumes 
for  the  blind  from  Supt.  Anagnos  of  the 
Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind,  South 
Boston. 

The  collection  includes  the  plays 
"Julius  Caesar"  and  "The  Merchant  of 
"Venice,"  "Adam  Bede,"  "TheAlhambra," 
"Caesar's  Commentaries,"  "Don  Quixote" 
in  three  volumes,  Fiske's  "War  of  In- 
dependence," Hawthorne's  "Twice  Told 
Tales"  and  selections  from  Ruskia's 
wvrka. 


Jfasteu  Qranfftriitt 


SATURDAY.    JANUARY    15.    1898 


Acknowledgments 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Transcript: 

In  behalf  of  the  "child  born  blind"  let  me 
acknowledge  the  receipt  of  $10  from  E.  P.P. 
and  $1  from  S.  F.  A.,  making  a  total  of 
$110.  The  friends  of  the  child  will  be  happy 
to  know  also  that  a  lady  who  has  often 
proved  herself  a  most  generous  friend  and 
benefactor  of  the  blind  has  sent  Mr.  Anag- 

;i.  cheque  for  $150.     So  that  the  needed 
funds  are   secured   and   the  little  boy   will 

r  the  kindergarten  at  once. 

Ith   sincere   gratitude   to   all    who    have 
helped  to  this  happy  result,  I  am 

Yours  for  God  and  humanity, 
|  EVEKETT  D.  BUBB 


THE    SILENT    FORCES    OF    AMERICA. 

By  Maynard  Butler. 
Illustrated  by  Special  Photographs. 


HEKE  is  perhaps  no  stronger 
characteristic  of  a  nation  than 
the  manner  in  which  it  per- 
forms its  duties  to  its  fellow- 
men.  We  look  for  large 
hospitals  in  France,  but  few 
private  charities  ;  we  find  many  "  Stifte  "  for 
the  daughters  of  officers,  and  pensions  for 
the  aged  in  Germany.  But  public  spirit 
upon  a  large  scale,  generally  disseminated 
responsibility  for  the  instruction  of  all  classes, 
and  protection  for  the  weak,  the  unfortunate 
and  the  wicked,  I  venture  to  think  exists 
chiefly  in  the 
two  English- 
speaking 
countries. 

Why,  it 
would  be 
difficult,  and 
it  might  be 
invidious,  to 
explain  ;  but 
it  cannot  but 
be  useful  for 
the  hard- 
working 
heads  of 
educational, 
philanthro- 
pic, i  n  d  u  s- 
trial  and 
reformatory 
institutions, 
in  England 
and  the 
United 

States,  to  dwell  upon  the  fact,  not  only  for 
encouragement  in  their  heavy  tasks,  but 
with  gratitude  that  they  have  been  given 
them.  For  it  may  well  be  considered  a 
glorious  thing  that  the  altruistic  principle, 
in  the  highest  stage  that  it  has  yet  reached, 
is  regarded  as  distinctive  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
peoples. 

The  more  intimately,  then,  that  Great 
Britain  and  America  become  acquainted  with 
the  methods  peculiar  to  each  in  its  good 
works,  with  the  differences  in  administration 
and  the  identity  in  aim,  the  more  helpful 


THE    PERKINS   INSTITUTION. 


will  both  be  to  the  fellow-creatures  whorr 
both  alike  serve.  It  is  therefore  with 
pleasure  that  I  embrace  the  opportunity 
presented  by  the  courtesy  of  the  Windsor 
Magazine  to  put  before  its  readers  some 
of  the  undertakings  which  have  had  in- 
fluence in  moulding  the  people  of  that  vast 
country,  the  other  side  of  the  sea,  which 
owes  its  earliest  existence  to  England. 

Some  of   these  undertakings  are  unique. 
It  was,  for  instance,  first  in  Boston  that  a 
blind    deaf   and   dumb  child  could   become 
intelligent,    happy,    and    partially   self-sup- 
porting ;  and 
the    process 
by      which 
that  end  was, 
and   is,   at- 
tained   is   as 
fascinating 
as   the    end 
itself    is    as- 
tonishing. I 

In  lS^G 
and  1830 
two  young 
A  m  eric  a  n 
physicians, 
John  Fisher 
and  Samuel 
Howe,  fired 
by  the  his- 
tory of  Val- 
entin Haiiy, 
and  by  what 
they     saw 


while  pursu- 
ing their  studies  in  France,  determined  to 
force  upon  the  notice  of  the  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts the  fact  that  her  sightless  hoys  ami 
girls  could  be  taught  to  read  and  write  ;  to 
find  out  how  many  such  the  State  contained, 
and  to  urge  her  to  assume  the  responsibility 
of  that  modicum  of  education  of  which  they 
were,  at  that  time,  considered  capable. 

This  they  did  with  such  effect,  that  the 
Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School 
for  the  Blind,  founded  by  them,  now  receives 
an  annual  grant  of  $30,000  (£6000).  In 
it  children  are  instructed  in  the  branches  of 
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DR.    HOWE. 
(Tlie  last  portrait  taken  before  his  death  in  1876.) 

study  that  constitute  the  curriculum  of  the 
best  common  schools,  in  vocal  and  instru- 
mental music,  in  the  theory  and  practice  of 
tuning  pianofortes,  in  one  or  more  simple 
trades,  in  some  domestic  occupation,  and 
in  gymnastic  drill. 
They  are  also  re- 
quired to  pass  as 
much  time  as  pos- 
sible in  the  open 
air. 

The  institution 
possesses  two  kin- 
dergarten build- 
ings and  a  play- 
house for  the  little 
ones.  In  both 
departments  the 
system  invented 
by  Dr.  Howe  is 
employed,  by 
means  of  which 
those  pupils  are 
taught,  to  whom 
reference  has  just 
been  made,  who 
not  only  cannot 
see,  but  can 
neither  hear   nor 

speak.  Nothing  more  marvellous,  nothing 
so  marvellous,  in  the  realm  of  psychology 
has  been  known.  There  are  at  the  present 
time  four  blind  deaf-mutes  in  the  school. 

To  the  teachers  whom  Dr.  Howe  initiated 
into  his  strife  with  such  misfortune,  and 
to  those  whom  his  son-in-law,  Mr.  Michael 
Anagnos  has  prepared,  the  training  of  these 


annual  contributions  of  his  fellow-citizens, 
is  to  live  for  ever.  The  most  interesting 
of  the  hapless  ones  now  under  tuition  is 
Tommy  Stringer,  whose  picture,  as  he  was 
and  as  he  now  is,  Mr.  Anagnos  kindly  allows 
me  to  reproduce.  "  He  was,"  says  Mr. 
Anagnos,  "  taken  from  a  hospital,  whence 
he  was  to  be  sent  to  an  almshouse.  He 
could  barely  walk,  and  if  left  to  himself 
would  creep,  a  mere  mass  of  vital  clay,  and 
devoid,  it  seemed,  of  the  ordinary  impulses 

of  young  crea- 
tures. He  knew 
nothing  but  to 
make  a  crying 
noise  if  thwarted 
in  his  desire  to 
hold  anything 
that  he  wanted, 
and  the  same 
sound  was  his  only 
means  of  making 
known  bis  hunger 
and  thirst.  This 
was  his  condition 
in  the  spring  of 
1891,  when  he 
was  admitted  to 
the  kindergarten. 
Through  the  spe- 
cial training  that 
he  has  received, 
he  has  been  trans- 
formed into  a 
fine  boy,  instinct 


DARKNESS. 

(Tom  Stringer,  photographed  the  day 
he  arrived,  totally  helpless,  although 
five  years  old.) 


children  ies   of   delightful   discov- 

eries 
with 


They  speak  and  write  of  their  work 

an    ardour    infinitely    touching,    and 

would  not  exchange  it  for  any  other  in  the 

world. 

It  would  be  impossible  here  to  describe 
the  slow  steps  by  which  Dr.  Howe  arrived  at 
the  clue  to  the  intellect  of  his  first  pupil, 
thus  appallingly  afflicted,  Laura  Bridgman  ; 
but  so  perfect  did  the  results  of  his  theory 
become  in  her  that  she,  when  grown,  was 
able  to  aid  in  the  development  of  the  boy 
Oliver  Caswell,  and  seemingly  understood 
the  magnitude  of  his  disabilities.  Dr.  Howe 
died  in  1876,  but  his  work,  carried  on  by 
Mr.    Anagnos,  and    in   the  hearts   and  the 


(Tom  Stringer  at  thepresent  day — 
bright,  happy,  alert.) 

with   life  and  spirit,  active  and   abounding 
in  good  nature — not  wanting  either  in  ob- 
stinacy,  and  with  a  great  sense  of  humour.  .  . . 
The  question,  '  What  is  your  name  ? '  having 
occurred  in  the  reading-lesson,  Tom's  teacher 
said  to  him,  '  What  is  your  name  ? '     He  was 
naughty  and  declined  to  reply.     But  after 
having  to  stand  upon  a  chair  a  short  time,  he 
consented  to  say  'Tom.'    The  next  day  when 
his  book  was  opened  he  turned  the  leaf  back 
to  the  old  lesson  and  found  the  particular  line. 
'What  is   your  r 
name  ?  '    shouted  ; 
'  Tom '  at  the  top 
of  his  voice,  and 
he  made  a  motion 
as  if  to  say, '  What 
a  fuss  I  made 
about     nothing.' 
He   then    settled 
himself    for    the 
new  reading.  .  .  . 
His   sway  is  ac- 
knowledged    by 


all  the  other  boys, 
whom  he  rules  in 
the  playground 
with  a  rocl  of  iron. 
If  his  authority 
is  defied  he  uses 
force.  The  boys, 
however,  are  very 
fond  of  him,  and 
will  endure  any 
indignity  rather 
than  have  him 
punished.  He 
extends  his  super- 
vision to  their 
manners  indoors 
also,  and  upon 
one  occasion  I 
when  he  had  dis- 
tributed sweets  I 
that  had  been  ! 
given  him,  in 
laying  the  por-  l 
tion    upon    the 

plate  of  each  of  his  friends,  he  clapped  his 
hand  over  their  mouths  to  see  whether  the 
proper  '  thank  you '  was  forthcoming.  .  .  . 
He  has  a  vocabulary  of  many  hundred 
words,  can  articulate  and  speak  several 
sentences,  read  by  touch  and  carry  on  a 
conversation  about  anything  that  he  under- 
stands and  which,  when  printed,  makes  a 
little  composition  which  would  do  credit  to 
any  child  of  his  age.  .  .  .  '  How  did   you 


begin  ? 


says  Mr.  Anagnos,  "  is  tne  ques- 
tion with  which  the  teachers  are  perpetually 
bombarded." 

A  visitor  to  the  States  who  wishes  to  hear 
the  beautiful  solution  to  a  seemingly  insur- 
mountable difficulty  will  obtain  it  by  goini: 
to  this  school  in  South  Boston.  Fortunately, 
children  thus  maimed  are  rare  in  the  United 
States. 

Some  of  the  names  given  to  the  teachers 
are  amusing.  One  title,  enunciated  with 
evident  affection  and  admiration,  was  "  the 

old  maid."  AYmi- 
dering  what  they 
could    mean,   the 
teacher,      who 
overheard    the 
conversation, 
took    occasion, 
several  days  Inter, 
to    inquire   what 
an    "  old    maid  " 
was  ;    whereupon  | 
the  boy  who  had 
been   asked  said, 
"  I  think  it  is  a 
pet   animal    that 
has   been  kept  a 
very  long  time." 
Twenty-nine 
of  the  forty-four 
States    now   sup- 
port their   own 
institutions     for 
the    blind,    while 
the  rest  make 
provision  for  in- 
struction   in    the 
schools   nearest 
the  homes  of  the 
children.      It    is 
to  be  remembered 
that   these   insti- 
tutions   are    not 
conducted,  as  are 
most  of  the  Euro- 
pean     establish- 
ments  of   like 
^purpose,    in    the; 


spirit  of  charity  and  favour,  but,  as  Mr. 
Anagnos  well  says,  "  in  the  spirit  of  rig]  it 
and  obligation."  Thus  the  association,  in 
the.public  mind,  of  blindness  with  beggary 
is  destroyed.  The  American  institutions 
for  the  blind  constitute  an  integral  part  of 
the  educational  system  of  the  country. 

Until  two  years  ago  no  national  appeal  for 
funds  for  the .  suffering,  and  no  plan  for 
human  progress  in  New  England — as  those 
States  bordering  upon  the  Atlantic  are  called 
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TOM    STRINGER'S    FIRST    ATTEMPT   AT    LETTER-WRITING. 

—was  considered  complete  until  the  name 
I  of  Mrs.  Augustus  Heinmenway  appeared  in 
!  connection  with  it.     From  the  founding  of 


GENERAL   s.    ARMSTRONG. 

{Founder  of  Hampton  Institute,  Virginia.) 

eighteen  schools  for  the  freed  slaves,  thirty 
years  ago,  to  the  purchase  of  collections  for  a 
museum  of  art,  not  long  before  her  death, 
Mrs.  Iienimenway  was  unflaggingly  interested 
in,  and  apparently  inexhaustible  in  her  re- 


sources for,  everything  that  pertained  to  the 
welfare  of  her  land.  Many  a  Boston  boy  and 
girl  will  treasure,  as  one  of  their  pleasantest 
memories,  the  personality  of  the  sweet-voiced, 
enthusiastic,  white-haired  lady.  The  schools 
for  negroes  were  but  the  beginning  of  a  long 
array  of  splendid  philanthropies.  A  trade 
school  for  boys,  workrooms  for  girls,  a  cook- 
ing department,  maintained  in  the  public 
schools  (it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the 
public  schools  of  America  are  the  board 
schools  of  England)  until  it  was  incorporated 
by  the  Board  ;  courses  of  training  for 
teachers  in  Swedish  gymnastics,  and  the 
entire  support  of  the  system,  until  it  also 
was  adopted  by  the  Board  ;  unswerving 
yearly  aid  to  the  Hampton  Institute  for 
Indians  in  Virginia  ;  the  foundation  of  a 
course  of  lectures  upon  the  history  of 
America,  for  which  Professor  Fiske,  of 
Cambridge,  was  requested  to  go  to  Holland, 
England,  Portugal    and    Spain    and    collect 

records  of  the  earliest  colonists  ;  the  bring- 
ing of  a  band  of  Zunis  from  New 
Mexico  to  the  anthropological  department 
of  Harvard  University,  the  building  of  a 
superb  gymnasium  at  the  same  University, 
and  the  thousand-and-one  private  acts  of 
kindness  and  help,  made  up  a  life  of  extra- 
ordinary usefulness  and  charm.  The  only 
form  of  existence  that  seemed  never  to  claim 
the  attention  of  Mrs.  Hemmenway  was  her- 
self. Anyone  who  saw  her  during  her  last 
days,  bound  to  her  sofa,  yet  eager  to  receive 
her  friends,  and  deep  in  the  Aztec  explora- 
tions and  the  remains  of  the  mound-builders 
of  Ohio,  will  have  obtained  a  true  idea  of  her 
unquenchable  spirit  and  large  intelligence. 
The  impetus  given  by  her  wise  expenditure, 
of  money  and  wiser  expenditure  of  time, 
strength  and  good  judgment,  have  been  vital 
elements  in  the  formation  of  public  spirit 
in  the  United  States  during  the  past  forty 
years. 

From  this  honoured  name  it  is  interesting 
to  turn  to  that  of  another  gifted,  far-sighted 
woman,  whose  life,  passed  for  the  most  part 
in  the  seclusion  of  an  invalid's  room,  has  for 
twenty-five   years   been  a  powerful   though 
most  silent  force  in  all  that  pertains  in  the 
States  to  the  progress  of  women  and  the  en- 
largement of  their  sphere  of  self-support.     In 
her  fine  house  in  Beacon  Street  lives,  from 
November  till  May,  Miss  Marian  Hovey.    To; 
her  go  philosophers,  poets,  artists,  musicians, 
university 
professors 
and    col- 
lege girls  ; 
medical 
students, 
w  r  i  t  e  r  s 
upon  poli- 
tical econ- 
omy, over- 
w  or kc  d 
teachers, 
women 
physicians 
and  young 
enthusi- 
asts in  any 
subject 
belonging 
to   human 
ad  v  a  n  c  e- 
ment;  and 
all    leave 

her  with  a  sense  of  having  been  appreciated, 
if  not  agreed  with,  of  having  received  courage 
for   their   tasks,    renewed   interest   in   their 
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DR.    CHARLES    EI.IOT. 

(President  nf  Harvard  University.) 


From  a  photo  bj~\  [Scholl,  Boston. 

THE   REV.    EDWARD   EVERETT   HALE. 

professions,  and  hopefulness  for  their  diffi- 
culties. The  feeling  that  she  has  "  received  " 
as  much  as  she  has  given  enters  into  all  that 
Miss  Hovey  does.  Even  when  what  she 
plans  does  not  meet  with  the  result  for  which 
she  hoped,  her  interest  does  not  cease,  but  is 
simply  turned  to  another  of  the  needs  of 
those  whom  she  is  never  tired  of  calling 
"  brave  women."  It  is  difficult,  if  one  has 
never  seen  an  invalid  surmount  her  disabili- 
ties— trample  upon  them,  in  fact,  and  rise 
above  them — to  conceive  the  enormous  labour 
of  which  Miss  Hovey  is  capable.  The  influ- 
ence upon  a  woman's  life  of  superintending 
her  own  property  she  believes  to  be  of  the 
utmost  value. 

"  Of  the  mental  and  moral  gain  to  a  woman 
I  cannot  speak  too  strongly,"  she  says.  "  It 
calls  out  qualities  Avhich  are  apt  to  remain 
dormant,  and  gives  a  sympathy  in  men's 
pursuits  which  is  other  than  blind  and 
emotional." 

Upon  the  subject  of  suffrage  for  women 
Miss  Hovey  has  always  been  an  enthusiast, 
and  regrets  her  inability  to  do  anything 
"  active  "  for  it.  She  thinks  that  as,  "  unfor- 
tunately, the  highest  type  of  men  in  America 
do  not  enter  into  political  life  as  generally  as 
they  do  in  England,  their  wives  and  daughters 
take  comparatively  little  interest  in  it,  and 

give  their  leisure  and  money  to  philanthropic 
enterprises  ;  therefore  England  will  probably 
have  full  woman  suffrage  before  the  older 
States  feel  its  need."  This  opinion  is  shared 
by  many  thoughtful  people  in  America. 

From  her  earliest  girlhood  Miss  Hovey's 
sympathy  was  moved  to  help,  "  not  the  very 
poor,  but  the  educated  and  refined  who  were 
forced  to  earn  their  own  livelihood."  Then, 
as  she  says,  "came  the  war,  with  the  Sani- 
tary Commission,  to  absorb  our  whole  minds 
and  the  little  strength  I  had.  ...  To  the 
generation  who  lived  through  the  war,  women 
as  well  as  men,  public  service  of  some  kind 
seemed  a  moral  need.  The  Conn  of  work 
changed  but  the  spirit  moved  on."  And 
true  indeed  is  it  of  Miss  llovcy's  own  spirit 
that  it  "  moved  on." 

Her  latest  undertaking  has  been  the 
introduction  of  physical  education  into  the 
public  schools  of  Gloucester,  the  village 
nearest  Her  summer  home.  It  was,  in  fact, 
through  .Miss  Hovey  that  the  Ling  system 
was  made  know  n  in  America. 

Although  many  other  parts  of  the  country 
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than  New  England,  and  many  other  States 
than  Massachusetts,  have  possessed  great 
private   benefactors,   and   have   carried   out 


HIS    EXCELLENCY    THE    HON.    ROGER   WOl.COTT. 
( Governor  of  Massachusetts.") 


great  plans  in  philanthropy  and  education, 
yet  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  nucleus  of 
such  works  has  usually  been  found  in  that 
part  of  the  country,  and  indeed  in  its  chief 
town,  Boston.  One  may  therefore  be  par- 
doned for  dwelling  upon  its  institutions 
and  projectors,  for  they  may  be  regarded  as 
typical. 

Noticeable  amongst  originators  in  Massa- 
chusetts are  the  Eev.  Everett  Hale  and 
Mr.  Henry  Hig- 
ginson,  one  of 
whom,  with  his 
quaintly  humor- 
ous and  loftily 
didactic  writ- 
ings ;  and  the 
other,  with  the 
creation  of  the 
Symphony  Or- 
chestra and  the 
founding  of  fine 
concerts  at  cheap 
prices,  have  ex- 
erted appreciable 
influence  from 
the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific  coast. 

Few,  indeed, 
are  the  young 
men  and  women 
of  the  present 
generation  in 
America  who 
have  not  heard 
of  the  books, 
"  In  His  Name," 
and  "  Ten  Times 
One  are  Ten," 
and  of  the 
"  Lend-a-Hand  " 
society  that  has 
grown  out  of  the 
latter.  Fewer 
still,  perhaps, 
are  those  who 
have  not  been, 
or  do  not  hope 
to  be,  listeners  to  the  splendid  body  of 
artists   whom    Mr.    Higginson's    generosity 


brought  together,  something   over   thirteen 
years  ago,  and  whose  strength   of   purpose   ' 
has  kept  it  together  ever  since. 

Mrs.  Quincy  Shaw,  the  sister-in-law  of 
Mr.  Higginson,  is  the  foundress  of  the  ! 
Boston  day  nurseries,  in  which  working 
women  may  leave  their  young  children  to  be 
taught  after  kindergarten  methods.  Mrs. 
SI  Law  also  provided,  many  years  ago,  evening    | 

instruction  and  recreations  for  the  parents, 
beginning,  in  fact,  as  her  assistant  says,  "  that 
kind  of  work  which  the  University  settlements 
of  London  now  do  upon  a  large  scale." 

The  North  Bennett  Street  Industrial 
House,  and  the  numberless  infant  schools  in 
the  poorest  quarters  of  the  town,  represent 
immense  sums  of  money,  time,  patience, 
wisdom,  and  perhaps,  most  of  all,  undaunted 
faith  in  the  possibilities  of  humanity.     In  all 

this  Mrs.  Shaw 
has  been  sec- 
onded by  Miss 
Laliah  Pingree, 
who,  to  further 
the  advancement 
of  the  work,  be- 
came one  of  the 
first  women- 
members  of  the 
Boston  School 
Board. 

In  purely  lit- 
erary influence, 
New  England 
has  also  been, 
from  the  conn- 
try's  earliest 
days,  and  is  now, 
the  leader.  Bos- 
ton, Cambridge, 
Concord  and 
Sale  m  — t  h  e 
homes  of  Norton, 
Holmes,  Lowell, 
Longfellow, 
Emerson  and 
Hawthorne — are 
in  the  same  State 
in  which  lived, 
many  years  later, 
Henry  James, 
W.  D.  Howells, 
Mary  Wilkins, 
Sarah  Orne 
Jewett  and  T.  B. 
Aldrich. 

But    it  would 


From,  a  photo  by]  \_U.  G.  Smith,  Boston. 

THE    LATE    DR.    PHILLIPS    BKOOKS,    BISHOP   OE   MASSACHUSETTS. 
{From  a  portrait  kindly  lent  by  Dr.  Brooke  fferford.) 


be  a  non-vital  force  that  did  not  disseminate 
itself  and  bear  fruit  far  from  its  source  ;  and 
Dudley  Warner,  George  Cable,  Hopkinson- 
Smith,  Mrs.  Burton  Harrison,  Mark  Twain, 
Nelson  Page,  and  Mrs.  McEnery  Stuart,  are 
scattered  from  New  York  to  South  Carolina. 
Yet  all  these  writers  count  themselves  fortu- 
nate when  they  pass  a  winter  in  Boston, 
where  they  are  certain  of  appreciation.  Much 
of  the  charm  of  their  winter  is  found  in 
the  "  Saturday  afternoons  "  of  Mrs.  James 

Fields,  whose  interesting  house  has  been  the 
only  salon  of  America  for  thirty  years  ;  in 
that  club  of  young  ladies,  called  the  "  Satur- 
day Morning  Club,"  which  meets  for  literary 
and  social  purposes  ;  in  the  drawing-room  of 
the  wife  of'  the  Governor,  the  Hon.  Roger 
Wolcott,  who  is  an  American  of  the  finest 
type  ;  and,  until  a  few  years  ago,  a  large  part 
of  that  pleasure  would  have  been  sought  in 
the  home  of  the  venerable  Mr.  Robert  Win- 
throp,  whose  political  dignity,  noble  spirit, 
and  social  distinction,  are  perpetuated  in  his 
Excellency  the  Governor's  house.  Yet  if 
one  and  all  of  these  philanthropists,  private 
benefactors,  authors  and  public  men,  were 
asked  what  life,  during  the  last  twenty  years, 
had  most  stirred  men  in  America  to  lofti- 
ness of  conduct  and  breadth  of  character— 
what  single  individuality  had  been  the  most 
potent  from  west  to  east,  from  north  to  south, 

there  would,  I  fancy,  be  but  one  name  upon 
the  lips  of  all. 

Of  the  remarkable  charm  of  the  Rev. 
Phillips  Brooks,  late  Bishop  of  Massachusetts, 
of  the  flame  of  his  eloquence,  the  imposing 
personal  presence  and  superb  physique,  the 
fiery  enthusiasm,  the  exquisite  courtesy,  the 
amazing  insight  into  human  motives,  much 
has  been  written.  But  until  a  genius  in 
character,  as  well  as  in  the  making  of 
biography,  arises,  the  fragrance  of  that  life, 
and  its  almost  imperious  sway  over  the 
hearts  and  lives  of  his  countrymen,  will 
continue  to  evade  portrayal. 

In  the  especial  branch  of  progress  relating 
to  the  higher  education  of  women,  Radcliffe 
College  (which  boasts  relationship  to  Harvard 
University)  and  Bryn  Mawr  College  (which 
might  with    propriety   be   regarded   as  the 
sister  post-graduate  college  of  Johns  Hopkius 
University)   stand  first.     Both,  as  far  as  nn 
own  observation  goes  in  England,  Germany, 
France  and   Switzerland,  outrank  all  other 
places    of    learning    exclusively  devoted   to 
women.     Certainly  none  other  of  the  many 
American,  -  so-called     colleges     for     women 
approach^  tbem  in  character. 

The  history  of  Radcliffe  is  the  history  of 
the  steadfast  purpose  and  indefatigable  exer- 
tions of  the  wife  of  the  naturalist,  Agassiz. 
Sympathy,  Mrs.  Agassiz    had    from    a  few 
friends,  co-operation  from  fewer,  when  her 
idea   to   establish   a    series   of    courses   for 
women   students   in   Cambridge  took  root. 
In  1878,  having  testified  to  the  harmlessness 
of  the  proposed  invasion  of  femininity  into 
the  sacred   precincts  of   the  University,  bo 
long  regarded  as  lord  of  all  it  surveys  in  that 
town,  Mrs.  Agassiz  obtained  from  Harvard's 
authorities  sufficient  guarantee  of  tolerance, 
if  not  of  enthusiastic  accep- 
tance, and   the  Society  for 
the  Collegiate  Instruction  of 
Women    was    incorporated. 
From  that  society  sprang  the 
prosperous    college,    named 
in  memory  of  a  certain  Lady 
Anne  Radcliffe,  an  English 
donor    to    Harvard    in   its 
earliest  days. 

Having  now  taken  it,  as 
Mrs.  Agassiz  says  in  her 
president's    report  of    1894, 


"  under  her  charge,"  the 
University  guarantees  the 
validity  of  the  degrees. 

The  diploma  adopted  is 
divided  into  two  parts,  the 
first  bearing  the  seal  of 
Kadcliffe,  and  the  words,  "  Prases  Conlegi 
Kadeliviani  "  ;  and  the  second,  that  of  Har- 
vard College,  and  the  words,  "  Praises  Con- 
legi Harvardiani." 

The  management  is  in  the  hands  of  a 
president,  a  dean,  a  regent,  a  treasurer,  the 
council,  consisting  of  the  four  officers,  ex 
officio,  and  seven  chosen  members ;  an 
academic  board,  with  a  chairman,  a  secre- 
tary, a  librarian  and  a  medical  adviser. 

It  has  several  scholarships,  one  of  which 
was  established  by  the  pupils  of  the  lately 
appointed  dean,  Miss  Agnes  Irwin,  for  which 
purpose  the  sum  of  $5000  was  put  into  the 
] lands  of  the  regent. 

Its  corps  of  instructors  is  drawn  ex- 
clusively from  the  faculty  of  Harvard 
University,  and  it  is  entitled  to  the  use  of 
the  University  laboratories. 

To  praise  the  work  of  Radcliffe  College 


ate  courses  that 
Bryn  Mawr  is 
most  conspicuous. 

The  value  of 
its  standards  is 
felt  as  an  impulse 
to  a  broader 
mental  status  and 
less  femininely 

anxious  methods  in  the  other  institutions  for 
women,  which  named  themselves  colleges, 
somewhat  prematurely. 

The  dignity  of  its  position  in  the  world  of 
learning  is  unquestionable,  and  its  regard  for  I 
the  amenities  of  social  life  attract  to  it  the 
daughters  of  families  to  whom  the  thought 
of  the  heterogeneous  elements  of  the  other 
self-styled  colleges  is  repugnant. 

Together  with  Eadcliffe,  it  is,  in  the  sphere   i 
of  woman's  progress,  the  greatest  of  forces. 

I  am  enabled,  by  permission,  to  present  the 
features  of  Byrn  Mawr's  lady  president,  and 
I  deeply  regret  that  circumstances  prevent 
a  like  pleasure  in  regard  to  the  foundress  of 
Radcliffe. 

No  record  of  the  moulding 


1  ■  i      ■■ 

most  helpless  of  America's  nurslings,  the 
negroes,  by. General  Armstrong,  deserve  a 
volume  to  themselves. 

The  Council  of  Jewish  Women— the  growth 
of  a  country  in  which  anti-Semitism,  that 
blot  upon  continental  civilisation,  is  com- 
paratively unknown — is  fast  becoming  the 
,  centre  of  Hebrew  influence,  other  than  the 
!  purely  material,  in  the  States.  As  a  com- 
mentary upon  the  march  of  human  events— 
;  and  the  possibility  of  religious  progress  isbvno 
means  synonymous  with  religious  change,  it 
repays  observation.  In  its  first  convention, 
held  in  November  last,  3500  members  of 
that  race,  whose  men  possess  a  prayer  of 
thanksgiving  that  they  are  not  born  women, 
participated,  and  every  shade  of  the  Jewish 
faith  was  represented.  The  spirit  in  which 
these  Hebrew  women  labour  is  thus  ex- 
pressed by  one  of  the  delegates.  The  words 
are  striking  ;  indeed  to  many  readers  they 
will  appear  startling.  She  urges  "  the  loving 
study,  in  circles,  of  the  New  as  well  as  the 
Old  Testament  ;  the  study  of  the  beautiful 
teachings  of  John,  of  Paid,  and  of  the 
man  Jesus,  who  learned  them  at  Jewish 
influences  of 
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gild 


the    rose.      Its   rank 


is 


would   be   to 
established. 

In  the  president's  room  at  Bryn  Mawr,  a 
town  about  thirty  minutes  from  Philadelphia, 
sits  a  lady  for  whose  sake  Leipzig  University 
defied  the  omnipotent  Prussian  in  1881,  and 
kept  open  its  doors  to   women  until   this 
student  had  completed  her  course  of  study. 
But  German  courage  exhausted  itself  in  that 
one   bold   effort,   and    Miss   Carey   Thomas 
hunted  from  the 
Saxon  University 
to  Gottingen,  and 
from   Gottingen 
to  Zurich,  before 
she  was  able   to 
obtain,  the  degree 
for  which  she  was 
in  every  case  de- 
clared to  be  fitted. 
To  the  undaunted 
spirit  and  the 
power  of  resource 
then  in  germ,  the 
superior    condi- 
tion   of    Bryn 
Mawr  College 
under  its  present 
chief    is    not 
unlikely    due. 
Equipped  with  a 
corps   of   forty- 
three     professors 
and    instructors, 
and   attended  by 
several    hundred 
undergraduate 
students,  it  is  yet 
in  its  post-gradu- 


life  in  the  States,  in  this  generation,  would 
be  complete  without  reference  to  the  splendid 
organisations  for  working  people,  growing 
out  of  the  socialistic  tendencies  of  the  day, 

and  the  honest 
endeavour  of 
large-minded  men 
and  Avomen  to  get 
to  the  root  of 
the  matter. 

Mrs.  Josephine 
Lowell,  Miss 
Grace  Dodge, 
Mrs.  Kinnicutt, 
Miss  Gould, 
Mrs.  Frederick 
Nathan  of  New 
York ;  the  gen- 
tlemen of  the 
Church  Club  in 
the  same  city; 
the  Brotherhood 
of  St.  Andrew  in 
every  State  ;  the 
University  Settle- 
ment in  Chicago, 
under  Miss 
Adams  :  and  the 
National  Council 
of  Jewish  Women, 
have  all  given 
time  and  atten- 
tion to  this  pro- 
blem.  The 
championship  of 
the  Indians  by 
that  modern 
Bayard,  Mr.  Her- 
bert  Welsh,  of 
Philadelphia,  and 
the  soldierly  pro- 
tection  of  the 
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knees  and  in  the  Jewish  temple  .  .  .  One 
hundred  years  —  two  hundred  years  ago 
self-development  was  a  whisper.  Now  it 
speaks  through  a  trumpet.  It  is  the  key- 
note to  progress.  We  Jewish  women  must 
not  fall  behind  !  " 

They  have  their  part  in  her  titanic  task  of 
amalgamating,  educating  and  setting  upon 
their  own  feet,  her  Indian,  her  Negro  and 
her  variegatedly-European  immigrants.  In 
the  work  of  moulding  all  these  into  that 
which  they  are  all  so  eager  to  become — 
American  Citizens — these  Hebrews  are  one 
of  what  I  have  ventured  to  call  the  Silent 
Forces  of  America. 


<y 
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HELEN  KELLER 


Miss  Helen  Keller's  education  has  been 
the  subject  of  so  much  public  attention  al- 
ready that  a  story  published  by  one  of  the 
morning-  papers  to  the  effect  that  she  has 
been  withdrawn  from  a  private  school  in 
Cambridge,  where  she  was  being  prepared 
for  Radcliffe,  will  naturally  excite  an  added 
interest.  This  publication  calls  for  a  little 
elucidation,  which  the  Transcript  Is  able 
to  give. 

When  Miss  Keller  entered  this  school  at 
Cambridge,  in  October,  1886,  the  programme 
arranged  for  her  course  of  preparatory 
study  covered  Ave  years  in  all.  Last  June, 
however,  she  took  the  preliminary  exami- 
nations for  Radcliffe  College  in  English, 
Latin,  elementary  and  advanced  German, 
history  and  French.  She  passed  all  these, 
taking  honors  in  English  and  German.  To 
some  of  her  teachers,  including  Miss  Sulli- 
van, who  has  been  in  charg-e  of  Helen  Kel- 
ler's education  for  eleven  years,  it  was  ap- 
parent, after  this  revelation  of  the  forward- 
ness of  her  preparation,  that  so  long  a 
course  of  preliminary  study  would  be  a 
sheer  waste  of  time.  Consequently,  when 
Miss  Keller  returned  to  the  same  school  on 
the  1st  of  last  October,  a  programme  was 
made  out  according  to  which  her  prepara- 
tion would  be  completed  in  two  years  more. 
To  enable  her  to  prosecute  the  study  of  ■ 
geometry  and  algebra,  some  special  appa- 
ratus was  needed;  she  also  needed  a  Greek 
typewriter,  without  which  her  Greek  ex- 
ercises could  not  be  written,  and  certain 
textbooks,  which  had  to  be  prepared  for  her 
in  the  embossed  Braille  characters.  She 
was  handicapped  at  the  opening  of  the 
school  by  a  delay  in  the  arrival  of  all  this 
material.  A  Greek  typewriter  was  given 
her  by  a  friend  in  New  York,  and  she  fa- 
miliarized herself  with  its  complicated  ex- 
pression of  Greek  breathings  and  other 
complexities  very  promptly,  under  Miss 
Sullivan's  Incessant  direction.  But  geom- 
etry was  to  her  for  a  little  time  a  matter 
of  sore  confusion.  Her  figures  were  made 
on  a  cushion  with  wires,  or  pricked  out  in 
paper  by  Miss  Sullivan,  who  also  had  to 
teach  her  the  manipulation  of  a  machine 
for  embossing  algebra.  All  this  caused  a 
certain  hitch  in  her  relation  to  class  work, 
but  Helen  soon  mastered  all  the  difficulties. 
As  she  says  in  a  letter  to  a  friend:  "I 
conquered  the  obstacles,  one  after  another, 
and  managed  to  keep  up  with  the  more  in- 
telligent pupils  in  my  classes.  The  harder 
the  task,  the  greater  the  joy  of  conquering 
it!" 

In  the  midst  of  the  early  difficulty,  Helen 
was   not   well   one   day,    and   Miss   Sullivan 
thought  best  that  she  should  remain  in  bed 
for  the  day.     Within  a  day  or  two  she  was 
as  well  as  ever  again.     But  now  the  master 
of   the   school  chose   to   see   in   this   illn.ess 
evidence  that  Helen  was  overworking.     No 
physician  was  called  to  examine  into  her 
condition,     but    the    master    announced    a 
change  in  her  programme,  which  would  re- 
store the  plan  for  five  years  of  preparation. 
Geometry     and     astronomy     were     dropped 
from  her  course,  but  a  certain  amount   of 
English  put  in   their  place.     Miss   Sullivan 
protested  against  this  change,   but  without 
effect,  and  by  the  advice  of  friends  she  sub- 
mitted to  the  rearrangement.     In  the  letter 
referred    to,    Helen    herself    says    of    this 
change:     "I  could  scarcely  endure  my  bit- 
ter  humiliation;    it    seemed    to    me   as    if    I 
had  been  cheated  out  of  my  proper  share  in 
the  school  work.     I  knew  that  Miss   Sulli- 
van's Judgment  had  been  flung  aside  as  of 
no  value;    and   I   knew,    too,    that   she   had 
loved   me   and   taken   the   best   care   of   me 
for  nearly  eleven  years,   and  that  no  harm 
had    come    to    me    while    I    was    with    her. 
She   had    worked    all    those    long   years    to 
make   my   life    sweet    and    happy.      I    had 
never   overworked    in    my    whole    life,    and 
she  had." 

Nevertheless  matters  would  have  gone  on 


as  they  had  been  settled  by  the  master  if 
Miss  Sullivan  had  not  learned  that  a  plan 
was  under  consideration  to  separate  her 
from  Helen— to  send  her  away  from  the 
school,  and  make  the  schoolmaster  Helen's 
guardian.  Under  these  alarming  circum- 
stances, which  were  communicated  to 
Helen,  causing  great  agUation  in  the  poor 
girl's  mind.  Miss  Sullivan  could  do  no  less 
than  appeal  to  Helen's  mother — her  father 
being  no  longer  living.  Mrs.  Keller  came 
to  Boston  at  once  from  Alabama,  and  as  a 
result  Helen  was  definitely  withdrawn  from 
the  school. 

This  is  the  story  succinctly  told,  but  there 
Is  almost  a  tragedy  within  this  bare  nar- 
ration. Helen  Keller's  story  of  the  affair, 
especially  as  it  touches  the  question  of  her 
separation  from  Miss  Sullivan,  constitutes 
a  most  touching  and  pathetlo  piece  of  liter- 
ature. It  settles  the  question  whether  there 
will  be  any  such  separation; her  friends, it  is 
needless  to  say,  are  quite  convinced  that 
no  further  attempt  of  this  kind  will  be 
made.  In  the  meantime,  it  Is  pleasant  to 
learn  that  Dean  Irwin  of  Radcliffe  College 
is  making  arrangements  for  Helen's  further 
prosecution  of  her  preparatory  studies  un- 
der private  tutors,  and  that,  in  spite  of  the 
interruption  of  the  last  month,  it  will  be 
quite  practicable  for  Helen  to  complete  her 
preparation  In  time  to  take  her  final  exami- 
nations for  entrance  to  Radcliffe  in  June, 
1899.  


Miss  Annie  M.  Sullivan  had  had  oharge 
of  Miss  Kellar's  education  during  the 
past  11  years.  She  had  been  her  only 
teacher,   in  fact,   during   that   time,   ex- 
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There  was  a  meeting  of  the  Governor 
and  council  at  the  State  House  yesterday 
afternoon,  at  which  Gov.  Wolcott  sent 
In  these  nominations: 

N.  P.  Hallowell  of  Boston,  to  be 
trustee  of  the  Perkins  Institution  for 
the  Blind,  vice  Thomas  L.  Livermore, 
resigned. 

Gen.  F.  H.  Appleton  of  Peabody,  to 
be  a  trustee  of  the  Perkins  Institution 
for  the  Blind,  vice  Edward  Brooks,  re- 
signed. 

MISSlCELLAR~dut  OF  SCHOOL 


Deaf,  Dumb  and    Blind    Girl 
Taken  Into  the  Country. 


Was  Preparing  for  College  in  a 
Private  Institution— Miss  Sulli- 
van Thought  She  Could  Com- 
plete Her  Work  in  Two  Years — 
The  Principal  Thought  Otherwise 

Surely  no  girl  yet  in  her  teens  has  ever 
attracted  such  attention  from  educators, 
far  and  wide,  as  has  Helen  Kellar,  the 
marvellous  deaf,  dumb  and  blind  child, 
who  spent  many  years  of  her  young  life 
in  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind, 
and  whose  brilliant  mind  has  given  to 
scientists  a  wonderfully  interesting 
study. 

Last  year,  when  the  young  girl  an- 
nounced her  intention  to  prepare  for 
college,  her  friends  were  still  more  sur- 
prised, and  when  the  announcement 
came  that  Helen  Kellar  had  taken  the 
preliminary  examinations  for  entering 
Mr.  Arthur  Gilman's  school  for  girls,  in 
Cambridge,  looking  toward  a  course  at 
Radcliffe  College,  interest  had  reached 
its  highest  point,  and  the  career  of  the 
ambitious  girl  was  watched  by  the  peo- 
ple of  two  hemispheres. 

During  an  entire  year  Miss  Kellar 
pursued  her  studies  at  this  school,  but 
just  previous  to  the  Christmas  vacation 
she  left,  with  the  understanding  that 
she  would  not  return. 

Such  a  statement  naturally  was  not 
without  surprise,  ancV  .the  many  friends 
of  the  young  lady  inte rrogated  each 
other  as  to  the  cause  of  such  a  step, 
and  whether  or  not  the  idea  of  fitting 
for  Radcliffe  had  been  abandoned,  as  a 
large  amount  of  money  had  been  raised 
toward  that  object. 


cept  where  masters  in  special  subjects 
were  employed,  and  even  those  were 
chosen  by  Miss  Sullivan.  A  'year  ago 
last  September  Miss  Sullivan  selected 
Mr.  Gilman's  school  as  the  one  in  which 
to  fit  Helen  for  Radcliffe  College.  Miss 
Sullivan's  authority  in  this  matter  was 
backed  by  Helen  Kellar's  mother,  her 
father  having  died  just  previous  to  her 
entering  the  Gilman  school. 

Last  June  it  was  thought  best  that 
Helen  should  take  a  part  of  the  pre- 
liminary examinations  at  Radcliffe,  in 
order  to  test  her  standing  at  that  time. 
She  passed  successful  examinations  in 
English,  elementary  and  advanced  Ger- 
man, history,  French  and  Latin,  taking 
honors  in  English  and  German.  These 
examinations  proved  her  to  be  much  fur- 
ther advanced  than  was  at  first  sup- 
posed, and  Miss  Sullivan  decided  that 
not  more  than  two  years  would  be  need- 
ed at  Mr.  Gilman's  school  to  prepare 
Helen  for  the  entrance  examinations  at 
Radcliffe.  

At  the  beginning  of  the  present  school 
year,  Oct.  1,  Helen  entered  upon  her  ac- 
tive study  of  Greek,  geometry,  physics, 
algebra  and  astronomy,  continuing  such 
other  studies  as  were  necessary.  To  en- 
able her  to  prosecute  her  mathematical 
studies  without  sight,  it  was  necessary 
for  her  to  use  certain  mechanical  ap- 
paratus, including  an  algebra  embosser. 
She  also  had  to  have  a  Greek  type- 
writer, which  was  presented  to  her  by 
a  friend.  The  mastery  of  all  this  ma- 
chinery took  quite  a  little  time  and  close 
application,  but  she  soon  used  it  all 
with  facility. 

Meantime,  Miss  Sullivan  had  an- 
nounced to  Mr.  Gilman,  so  the  friends 
of  the  child  say,  that  she  considered 
no  more  than  two  years  necessary  for 
the  completion  of  Helen's  training  for 
college. 

Mr.  Gilman  took  the  matter  v..  er  con- 
sideration, and  at  first  made  no  objec- 
tion. Later  in  November,  it  is  said,  he 
intimated  to  Miss  Sullivan  that  he  had 
arranged  Helen's  studies  on  a  basis  of 
three  additional  years,  inclusive  of  the 
present  vear  in  his  school,  making  in 
all  a  foui*  vears'  course  of  preparation 
for  Radcliffe,  instead  of  a  two  years' 
course,  as  planned  by  Miss  Sullivan. 
The  latter  regarded  this  as  a  useless 
waste  of  time,  and  protested  against  it. 

Mr.  Gilman,  it  is  said,  urged  as  his 
reason  that  Helen  was  overworking, 
and  was  in  danger  of  breaking  down. 

Miss  Sullivan  insisted  that  she  had 
been  Helen's  constant  companion  nearly 
11  years;  that  through  all  of  this  time 
Helen  had  enjoyed  perfect  health,  and 
that  she  (Miss  Sullivan)  was  the  best 
judge  of  her  present  condition. 

However,  Mr.  Gilman  announced  that 
he  would  carry  out  his  plan,  and  Miss 
Sullivan,  upon  the  advice  of  her  friends, 
submitted  to  the  arrangement. 


This  was  during  the  first  week  in  De- 
cember, but  subsequently  Miss  Sullivan 
took  steps  to  withdraw  Helen  from  the 
school,  telegraphing  for  the  girl's  moth- 
er to  come  to  Boston  immediately, 
which  she  did.  As  a  result  both  Helen 
and  her  younger  sister,  Mildred,  who 
was  also  a  pupil  at  the  school,  were 
withdrawn  from  it  by  Mrs.  Kellar. 

At  present  Helen  is  in  the  country, 
having  a  good  time  In  skating  and 
coasting,  and  is  in  perfect  health,  with 
a  good  appetite.  Although  her  plans 
are  as  yet  unsettled,  it  is  stated  on 
good  authority  that  when  she  resumes 
her  studies  for  college  it  will  be  under 
the  direction  of  private  tutors. 

Mrs.  Kellar  and  Mildred  have  just  re- 
turned to  their  home  in  Alabama,  leav- 
ing Miss  Sullivan  in  full  charge  of 
Helen,  with  full  authority  in  the  matter 
of  selecting  her  teachers. 


WEDNESDAY,  JAN.  19,  1898. 

The  Blind  at  Sousa's  Opera. 
Laet     night's     performance    of     "The 
Bride  Elect"  at  the  Boston  theater  was 
:  marked  by  the  attendance  of  about  1.-30 
or   the  pupils  and   teachers   of  the  Per- 
kins   institute    for    the    blind    at    South 
ion.     They    occupied   a    considerable 
portion   of  the  first  balcony,   where   the 
rhtful  strains  of  the  opera  could  be 
1  to  excellent  advantage,  and  judg- 
ing by   the  frequent  and  emphatic  out- 
bursts  of    applause   and    vociferous    en- 
cores  on    the   part"  of   the   guests   every 
number  of  "The  Bride  Elect"  was  thor- 
ovgMy  appreciated. 


6S 


January,  1898. 
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Books  for  the  Blind. 


There  have  been  added  to  the  public 
library  quite  a  large  Dumber  of  books 
for  the  blind  through  the  generosity  of 
the  Perkins'  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
Boston,  on  the  condition  that  these 
books  be  circulated  in  reliable  hands 
anywhere  in  this  section,  that  is,  outside 
of  the  city,  or  the  regular  field  of  the 
general  library.  There  are  quite  a  num- 
ber who  can  use  them  and  some  are 
now  out.  The  list  of  new  books  appears 
in  the  January  bulletin  and  amongthem 
are  some  of  the  best  literature  the  world 
has  produced  while  all  is  good  and 
standard.  Among  the  notable  books  are 
these: 

Hans  Christian  Andersen's  tales; 
poems  by  William  Cullen  Bryant;  Little 
Lord  Fauntleroy;  Don  Quixote;  Adam 
Bede,  in  three  volumes;  David  Copper- 
field  in  five  volumes,  and  the  Christmas 
Carols;  Arabian  Nights;  Emerson's 
Essays;  Vicar  of  Wakefield;  Scarlet  Let- 
ter and  others  of  Hawthorne's  work;  se- 
lections from  the  works  of  Holmes, Long- 
fellow, Lowell,  Macaulay,  Milton,  Pope, 
Ruskin.  Scott,  Tennyson,  Whittier  and 
Wordsworth;  five  of  Shakspere's  plays 
and  other  miscellaneous  boooks. 

The  boon  these  books  will  be  to  those 
whom  they  most  concern  will  be  readily 
appreciated  and  a  grateful  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  generosity  that  makes  their 
circulation  possible  is  made. 
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FRIDAY.    JANUARY    21.    1898 

-        i-r.- 

Mr*.  Hayden's  Generous  Public  Bequests 

By  the  will  of  Mrs.  Olive  E.  Hayden, 
which  was  filed  for  probate  yesterday, 
many  public  bequests  are  made.  To  the 
trustees  of  the  permanent  fund  of  the 
Boston  Young  Men's  Christian  Union  on 
Boylston  street  is  left  $2000,  the  Interest 
of  which  is  to  be  used  annually  for  defray- 
ing the  expenses  of  "country  week"  and 
"rides  for  the  aged  poor  and  Invalids." 
The  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  certain  per- 
sonal property  is  also  to  be  added  to  the 
same  fund.  The  union  Is  also  bequeathed 
a  large  oil  painting  by  Hinckley.  The  Bar- 
nard Memorial  Chapel  on  Warrenton  street 
Is  given  $3000,  and  the  Kindergarten  for  the 
Blind  receives  a  like  amount.  The  trustees 
of  the  Roxbury  Home  for  Children  and 
Aged  Women  are  also  to  receive  $3000,  the 
same  to  be  placed  on  interest  and  allowed 
to  accumulate,  or  until  a  sufficient  sum 
shall  be  added  to  It,  the  income  of  which 
shall  be  sufficient  to  support  and  maintain 
one  old  lady  In  the  said  home.  The  Ameri- 
can Unitarian  Association  received  $2000, 
and  the  Unitarian  Society  of  Sharon  $1000. 
The  Public  Library  of  Sharon  gets  $500. 


*- 


Bpbpbatba : 

A    Monthly    Magazine   published    in    the    Interests    of    the    Deaf. 

"  And  they  bring  unto  Him  one  that  was  deaf    .     .     and  he  took  him  aside     .     .     and  touched  fits 
ears,  and  said  EPHPHATHA,  that  is.  Be  opened." — MARK  vii.,  32. 
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The    Story    of    Helen    Adams    Keller. 

rT\  iss  Helen  Keller,  though  blind 
&lZ  and  deaf,  could  give  many  girls 
who  are  in  full  possession  of 
their  faculties,  a  start  and  a  beating 
in  writing,  composition,  and  the 
knowledge  of  foreign  languages.  She 
expects  to  enter  Radcliffe  College 
(U.S.A.)  in  September  next,  at  an 
age  when  most  girls  would  be  still  at 
a  preparatory  school  ! 

Helen  was  born  in  Alabama,  July 
27th,  1880,  her  father  being  a  former 
Confederate  Officer,  and  later,  a 
United  States  Marshal.  When  she 
was  about  eighteen  months  old,  a 
terrible  illness  left  her  minus  the 
faculties  of  hearing,  sight,  and  speech. 
For  seven  years  nothing  was  done 
for  her  in  the  way  of  education  ;  but 
eventually  she  was  placed  under  the 
care  of  Miss  Sullivan,  a  teacher  in 
the  Perkins  School  for  the  Blind, 
Boston.  This  lady  proved  herself  a 
most  devoted  teacher,  and  the  results 
miss    HELEN    Keller.  are  marvellous  to  the  ordinary  mind. 

Mr.  Arthur  Oilman,  the  principal  of  the  Cambridge  Preparatory  School,  takes  a 
deep  interest  in  her  progress,  and  has  lately  told  us  how  Helen's  examinations  were 
conducted.  When  the  time  came,  he,  being  a  member  of  the  Harvard  Corporation, 
undertook  to  give  Miss  Keller  the  contents  of  the  papers  by  means  of  the  finger 
alphabet.  She  then  wrote  the  work  required  on  her  typewriter.  Due  allowance  of 
time  was  made  for  the  delay  caused  by  the  necessity  of  interpretation,  but  when  each 
paper  was  finished  within  the  time  allowed,  Mr.  Gilman  certified  the  fact  over  his 
signature  and  the  papers  were  sent  in. 

The  result  showed  that  Helen  had  prepared  herself  thoroughly  well  in  English, 
German,  French,  and  Latin.  In  the  two  first-named  subjects  she  took  honours. 
Mr.  Gilman  is  of  opinion  that  no  candidate  in  Harvard  or  Radcliffe  College  was 
graded  higher  than  Helen  in  English.  Her  future  career  will  be  doubtless  watched 
with  absorbing  interest  by  those  who  are  privileged  to  know  this  fair  daughter  of 
night  and  silence. 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  William  Wade,  of  Oakmont,  Pennsylvania,  for  the 
photo,  which  is  here  reproduced. 


Mr.  "  Jack  Leslie  "  is  one  of  those  peripatetic  frauds  who  make  an  easy  living  out 
of  the  benevolently  disposed.  His  plan  is  to  go  into  shops  and  warehouses  with  a 
handbill,  on  which  he  says  that  he  is  "deaf  and  dumb"  (?)  and  that  the  "only 
joy  "  in  his  "  silent  life  "  is  "  art,"  so  will  they  please  give  him  a  trifle  to  help  him  to 
pursue  his  "  studies."  Those  who  doubt  him  are  invited  to  enquire  at  University 
College.  Many  have  doubted  and  enquired,  but  nothing  is  known  of  him  there. 
Probably  the  American  police  could  give  more  information.  Missionaries  and  others 
should  be  on  their  guard  against  this  man,  and  they  should  also  warn  the  public  in 
their  respective  districts. 
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PRINTING    FOR   THE    BLIND. 


Methods  Used  in  Preparing  Reading  Matter  at 

Perkins  Institution. 


C  If  R   l  L    SHOOK     HIS 


i  • 

•        •     ••        •  • 

•  •        •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 


•  ••••  «  •      O 
••••••           ••     • 

•  •  • 


•  •     • 


Cyril  shook  hla  bead,  laughing.    "Go  into*  the  next  room,  my  son.    No, 
Cyril  shook  hla  head,  laughing:    "G<J  into  the  iiext  room,  my  son.   No,  Peter; 


The  Perkins  institution  for  the  Blind 
at  South  Boston,  in  every  respect  ol' 
first-class  equipment  and  enlightened 
management,  has  long  since  set  the 
pace  for  the  best  of  all  other  establish- 
ments of  its  kind  in  the  world  to  follow. 

The  noble  work  initiated  and  carritd  on 
by  self-sacrificing  labors  of  the  late  Dr 
Samuel  Gridley  Howe,  has,  in  the  hands 
of  Mr  M.  Anagnos,  his  successor,  been 
continued  in  the  same  sympathetic  and 
progressive  manner,  and  in  no  depart- 
ment of  the  great  institution  ig  this 
progressive  spirit  more  to  be  noted  than 
in  the  printing  office  and  library,  which 
is  under  the  direct  management  of  Mr 
Dennis  A.  Reardon,  who  is  one  of  the 
graduates  of  the  school,  and  for  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century  its  chief 
architect,  mechanic,  printer,  and  all- 
rotfnJ  man  generally. 

But  In  no  respect  is  Mr  Reardon's  ad- 
ministrative capacity,  mechanical  abil- 
ity and  scholarship  more  conspicuous 
than  in  the  printing  office,  and  he  has 
not  hesitated  to  break  away  from  trad.- 
tion  and  conservative  methods  and  to 
revolutionize  the  business. 

It  Is  next  to  impossible  for  those  blessed 
with    sight    and    having    access    to    and 


taste  for  good  literature  to  understand 
the  fearful  disadvantage  under  which 
the  blind  labor  in  the  matter  of  reading. 
Vv  e  all  understand  well  enough  that  they 
must  hnd  other  means  than  that  of  see- 
ing the  printed  page,  and  that  much  is 
i  tii  them  at  second-hand  by  the 
reading  of  others,  but  even  when  that  Is 
taken  into  account,  the  result  is  meager 
and  unsatisfactory.  And  though  the 
Perkins  institution  possesses  one  of  the 
largest,  if  not  the  largest,  library  of 
books  for  the  blind,  and  is  constantly 
increasing  its  stock,  the  catalog  of 
books  is  painfully  short,  and  only  re- 
flects in  a  degree  the  great  field  of 
written  thought. 

The  printing  department  of  the  insti- 
tution occupies  a  portion  of  the  western 
wing  of  the  institution  next  to  the  yard 
of  the  Eliot  cottage.  It  consists  of  two 
rooms,  containing  cases  of  type  and 
several  printing  presses  of  various 
styles.  But  except  for  the  fact  that  it 
contains  presses  and  cases  of  type  and 
some  compositors,  it  is  doubtful  if  any 
place  ever  looked  less  like  a  printing 
office  than  that  department  of  the  Per- 
kins institution. 

In  the  first  place,  as  the  presses  have 
no  provision  for  the  uise  of  ink,  and 
all  the  appurtenances  of  Ink  rollers  are 
dispensed  with,  it  necessarily  follows 
that  his  majesty  the  printer's  devil, 
who  in  orthodox  establishments  gener- 


ally carries  the  bulk  of  the  ink  supply 
on  his  face,  hands  or  apron,  is  conspic- 
uous by  his  absence.  So  are  the  com- 
positors' "frames,"  with  the  "upper" 
and  "lower  case"  of  type,  and  all  the 
accessories  which  go  to  make  up  the 
jumble  of  typesetting.  A  pair  of  cases, 
each  containing  capitals  and  lower  case 
letters  are  all  that  is  In  evidence,  and 
from  these  two  young  women  are  set- 
ting type,  in  lines  equal  to  about  four 
columns  of  The  Globe  in  width,  and 
with  the  type  ordinarily  used  for  the 
purpose,  almost  exactly  four  times  the 
size  of  the  letter  in  which  this  arti- 
cle is  printed,  or,  speaking  technically, 
24-point,    as   against   six. 

Such  large  type  is  necessary.of  course, 
for  the  purpose;  even  the  educated  and 
sensitive  touch  of  the  educated  blind 
being  unequal  to  much  smaller  charac- 
ters. To  those  of  the  blind  whos^  fin- 
gers are  hardened  by  daily  toil,  even* 
this  siz«>  is  not  always  too  easy  to  de- 
cipher. It  can  be  readily  understood, 
therefore,  that  books  printed  after  this 
style  must  be  of  great  bulk.  At  the 
time  of  The  Globe  man's  visit,  the  young 
women  compositors  were  setting  Kings- 
ley's  "Hypatia,"  using  a  reprint  12mo 
copy.  A  page  of  this,  set  in  the  double- 
pica  employed  by  the  blind,  would  make 
at  least  four  pages  12%  by  9Va  Inches.  It 
would  require  three  or  four  volumes, 
14x12  Inches,  to  hold  the  story  ol  Kings- 


ley's  masterpiece  for  the  use  of  the 
blind. 

Ordinary  types  are  cast  in  reverse. 
The  "blind"  type  is  cast  as  printed,  and 
printers,  at  least,  will  appreciate  the 
fact  that  the  "nick"  is  on  the  inside,  and 
not  in  the  front,  as  in  "seeing"  types. 
Ignoring  this  fact,  the  over-zealous 
Globe  man  "set"  a  line,  only  to  be  re- 
minded by  the  laughter  of  the  young 
women  around  him  that  he  had  the 
typos  reversed. 

The  printing  is  done  mainly  from 
electrotypes,  as  it  is  obvious  that  the 
heavy  impression  necessary  to  emboss- 
ing the  characters  would  soon  play  hav- 
oc with  the  face  of  the  types.  And 
right  here  is  where  Mr  Reardon's  me- 
chanical ability  has  came  in.  Ordinary 
mounted  electro  plates  are  at  least  from 
Vfe  to  Yi  inch  thick.  This  would  make 
the  electro  plates  of  such  a  page  as  we 
have  mentioned  about  equal  to  nine 
pounds  weight.  And  the  total  of  plates 
for  such  a  book  as  "Hypatia"  would  be 
so  bulky  and  heavy  as  almost  to  require 
a  special  storehouse  for  them.  The  thin  j 
plate  of  copper  backed  by  tin,  which  Mr  i 
Reardon  uses,  does  not  weigh  nine  j 
ounces. 

The  printing  establishment  of  the  in- 
stitution is  not  weighted  down  with 
many  varieties  of  types,  for  there  is 
little  room  for  fancy  "faces"  in  the  in- 
tensely practical  work  of  providing  lit- 
erature for  the  blind.  For  all  ordinary 
purposes  the  Institution  has  discarded 
every  system  Involving  arbitrary  or  un- 
usual or  complex  characters,  so  the 
books  of  the  institution  can  be  read  by 
seeing  as  well  as  by  blind  persons. 

The  charaeter  principally  used  is 
called  a  "line"  type,  and  is  a  thin  gothic 
or  "sans-serif,"  distinguished  by  its 
angularity  of  detail.  As  nearly  as  possi- 
ble, each  letter  Is  on  the  line,  the  p,  y, 
g  and  other  overhanging  letters  being 
slightlv  curtailed.  The  e,  for  some  rea- 
son, Is  of  the  Greek  form. 

But  while  the  character  above  de- 
scribed Is  used  for  printing  the  literary 
work  which  is  circulated  so  liberally  by 

the  Perkins  institution,  and  in  the  read- 
ing of  which  the  blind  can  be  assisted 
by  those  who  can  see,  the  system  of  pre- 
eminent value  to  the  blind,  especially 
for  writing  purpcses,  for  music  printing 
and  for  such  literature  as  the  Greek,  in 
demand  among  the  higher  classes  of  pu- 
pils, is  the  "BTallle." 

It  Is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the 
"Blrarilile"  has  practically  superseded 
every  other  system  of  arbitrary  charac- 
ters for  the  use  of  the  blind,  and  it  is 
emphatically  a  case  of  the  survival  of 
the  fittest.  Tt  is  no  part  of  the  pra^nt 
article  to  enter  into  detail  of  the  many 
systems  invented,  since  this  is  the  one 
of  practical  value  t«day,  and  the  others 
are  simpiy  lingering  as  relics  of  the 
past.  The  "Braille"  takes  Its  name 
from  the  inventor  of  the  system,  a 
Frenchman,  who  is  a  blind  man  and  a 
pupil  of  the  Paris  school.  In  its  original 
form  it  was  a  model  of  simplicity  and 
directness,  and  its  wonderful  efficiency 
was  at  once  recognized. 

The  "braille"  used  at  the  Perkins  In- 
stitution—the American  braille— is  a 
modification  or  enlargement  of  Its  orig- 
inal form,  rather  than  a  simplifying  of 
its  details.  But  If  it  has  departed  from 
its  original  simplicity  at  the  South  Bos- 
ton school,  it  has  not  been  overburdened 
with  enlargement,  as  in  some  other 
a,  and  still  remains  a  simple  and 
easy  method  of  language  signs.  There 
is  yet  another  modification  or  enlarge- 
ment, the  New  York  system,  with 
which,  however,  we  have  nothing  to  do. 
In  its  present  form  the  brallie  is  capable 
of  extensive  use.  It  Is  especially  useful  In 
music,  being  easily  capable  of  express- 
ing its  every  detail.  Its  62  combinations 
easily  cover  all  demands  of  the  English 
alphabet,  and  leave  ample  scope  for  the 
varied  duties  of  music.  This  expansive 
quality  Is  also  notable  in  its  use  for 
rrlnting  Greek  work.  And  right  here  It 
may  be  mentioned  that  Xenophon's 
"Anabgsis"  is  one  of  the  st/Jck  produc- 
tions of  the  "Howe  Memorial  Press,"  as 
the  printing  establishment  of  the  Insti- 
tution is  honorably  called. 

The  plates  from  which  these  are  print- 
ed are  of  thin  brass,  and  look  very 
formidable  to  the  uninitiated,  with  their 
multitudinous  dots  embossed  over  the 
thin  sheet.  "This,"  says  the  genial 
Reardon,  as  he  exhibits  one  of  the  high 
pile  of  brass  sheets,  "is  Greek  to  you; 
Greek  in  a  double  sense,  for  it  Is  Greek 
in  braille."  And  the  combination  struck 
the  writer  as  something  that  he  had  no 
time  to  tackle  just  then. 

The  dots  which  form  the  braille  char- 
acters are  embossed  on  these  brass 
sheets,  and  It  struck  the  writer  that  a 
typographical  error  in  such  case  must 
be  very  costly,  involving  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  plate  and  the  preparation  of 
another.  But  this  was  only  one  of  the 
assumptions  of  Ignorance.  The  emboss- 
ing or  raising  of  the  dots  does  not  in- 
volve the  perforation  of  the  sheet  of 
brass,  and  the  correction  may  simply 
mean  the  flattening  of  one  or  two  dots 
and  the  raising  of  others.  Only  in  cases 
of  "outs"  or  "doubles"  would  it  Involve 
a  change  of  plate. 

Befure  quitting  this  subject  It  may  be 
useful  to  note  that  the  braille  system 
starts  on  the  sensible  assumption  that 
the   letters   most    used   should   be  most 


easily  expressed.  Thus  the  letter  e  is  a 
single  dot  or  boss,  standing  in  the  cen- 
ter of  a  cell;  the  letter  a  is  the  same  on 
the  upper  left.  Letters  least  in  use  re- 
quire more  dots.  The  system  Is  easily 
read  by  seeing  persons,  and  the  writer 
has  had  occasion  to  become  acquainted 
with  this  fact  by  the  use  of  the  system 
in  correspondence  with  some  of  his  blind 
pupils. 

Some  idea  of  the  bulk  involved  in  re- 
production of  works  for  the  blind  can  be 
gained  by  the  comparison  which  is  here 
afforded  of  a  single  sentence  from  the 
work  now  being  set  up  by  the  compos- 
itors of  the  Howe  Memorial  Press.  The 
first  line  Is  the  ordinary  double  pica 
"24-point"  "line"  type  of  the  institu- 
tion; the  second  line  is  the  braille, 
which,  as  will  be  seen,  is  more  bulky 
than  the  "line."  The  third  line,  in 
roman  type,  Is  about  the  size  of  the 
copy  from  which  the  book,  "Hypatia," 
is  set,  and  the  last  is  a  line  of  the  or- 
dinary 6-point  type,  in  which  this  arti- 
cle Is  set.  It  cm  readily  be  seen  that  a 
single  copy  of  The  Globe  would  make  a 
prodigious  volume  if  reprinted  for  the 
blind. 

As  the  Perkins  Institute  for  the  blind 
is  the  leader  among  schools  of  its  kind 
on  this  continent,  so  the  printing  es- 
tablishment of  that  school  was  the  first 
of  its  kind  in  America.  Dr  Howe  first 
set  up  a  printing  office  in  his  own 
house  in  Pleasant  st.  in  1831.  The  work 
was  done  by  clumsy  hand  presses,  and 
but  a  few  impressions  a  day  could  be 
tuired  out.  But  small  and  mean  as 
was  Its  origin,  the  undertaking  was 
worthy  of  Its  ultimate  success.  In  18-59 
the  establishment  was  moved  to  South 
Boston,  where  it  has  remained  ever 
since,  but  owing  to  lack  of  funds,  it  for 
some  time  maintained  a  very  precari- 
ous existence.  In  1880,  Mr  Michael 
Anagnos,  on  whose  shoulders  the  man- 
tle of  the  great  Dr  Howe  had  worthily 
fallen,  made  an  earnest  effort  to  se- 
cure  the  necessary  funds  to  place  the 
printing  establishment  above  want.  His 
appeal  was  aided  by  such  men  as  Phil- 
lips Brooks  and  Dr  Everett  Hale,  and 
it  met  with  a  generous  response.  By 
1S81,  $100,000  had  been  raised,  and  the 
rightfully  named  "Howe  Memorial 
Press"  was  placed  on  a  firm  financial 
basis. 

And  the  establishment  is  worthy  of 
the  generosity  which  has  kept  its  press- 
es active  in  the  enlightenment  of  the 
blind.  Under  the  skilled  management 
of    Mr    Reardon.    himself    one    of    the 

finest  examples  of  the  value  of  the  edu- 
cation afforded  by  the  Perkins  institu- 
tion, and  unusually  skilful  in  details 
which  would  seem  to  tax  the  energies 
of  even  those  of  keenest  slgnt,  it  is  a 
source  of  Intellectual  life  to  many,  who 
freely  use  its  advantages  in  connection 
with  the  library.  The  successful  work- 
ing out  of  such  mechanical  problems  by 
Mr  Reardon  in  the  Howe  Memorial 
Press  has  been  of  great  benefit  to 
schools  for  the  blind  in  other  parts  of 
the  country. 

Mrs  E.  L.  Bowden,  who  has  been  for 
many  years  connected  with  the  institu- 
tion, is  Mr  Reardon's  able  assistant  and 
Is  the  proof  reader  of  the  establishment. 
At  one  time  the  Bible  for  the  blind 
was  printed  at  this  establishment,  but 
since  the  American  Bible  society  has  ta- 
:ken  the  work  in  hand,  it  has  not  been 
aset  up  here.  But  the  Bible  as  once  pro- 
duced at  the  Perkins  school  is  one  of  the 
most  Interesting  and  unique  examples 
of  embossed  printing.  Since  the  raised 
letters  can  only  be  printed  on  side  of 
the  sheet,  the  books  must  necessarily 
be  very  bulky.  The  "finger"  Bible, which 
is  about  the  size  of  a  man's  forefinger, 
could  hardly  be  seen  by  the  side  of  this 
embossed  edition  of  the  holy  book.  The 
smallest  space  into  which  it  can  be 
compressed  is  four  feet  in  length,  and 
a  little  more  than  14  inches  high.  The 
book  consists  of  eight  volumes,  each  of 
which  is  14x12  inches. 

But  tlmp  and  apace  fail  to  descr'tie 
the  product  of  the  printing  office  or  the 
library,  to  which  such  description  more 
pr*->erly  belongs.  This  library,  with  its 
at»»^d"nt  museum,  is  worthy  of  a  more 
extended  notice,  and  as  Rudyard  Kip- 
ling would  say,  is  another  story. 
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tives  and  institutions  various  amounts. 
Among  the  last-named  beneficiaries  are  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  the 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  Museum 
of  Fine  Arts,  the  McLean  Hospital  for  the 
Insane  and  other  institutions,  and  the 
conditions  under  which  they  are  named  in 
the  will  are  such  that  instructions  are 
sought  from  the  court  as  to  the  construc- 
tion of  the  codicils.  The  will  wa» 
allowed  in  the  Suffolk  Probate  Court  in 
July,  1896. 

Alfred  Hemenway  appeared  for  the  ex- 
ecutor of  the  will,  this  morning,  and  a  few 
witnesses  were  examined  relative  to  the 
home  life  of  Mrs.  Dickinson,  the  beginning 
of  her  last  illness  and  the  conditions  sur- 
rounding it.  This  was  done  merely  to  cor- 
roborate facts  which  are  not  disputed,  but 
which  had  not  been  perfectly  clear.  The 
executor,  who  has  been  unable  to  carry  out 
the  wishes  of  the  testator,  because  in  the 
will  they  appear  to  be  contradictory,  is 
working  In  harmony  with  the  legatees  to 
arrive,  with  the  help  of  the  courts,  at  some 
decision  in  the  matter.  Judge  Holmes  in- 
structed Mr.  Hemenway  to  put  into  shape 
all  the  testimony  and  material  submitted 
up  to  this  time  by  all  of  the  interested 
parties.  The  matter  is  then  to  be  given  to 
Judge  Holmes  for  consideration  and  after* 
ward  will  be  presented  to  the  full  court. 
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PROVISIONS  OF  WILL  ARE  OBSCURE 


Many  Institutions  Interested  In  the 
Deciaion  of  the  Courts  Regarding-  the 
Text  of  Ann  White  Dickinson's  Will 


A  hearing  was  given  by  Judge  Holmes  in 
the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  this  forenoon, 
regarding  the  full  meaning  of  the  will  and 
codicils  of  Mrs.  Ann  White  Dickinson,  of 
whose  estate  George  White  was  appointed 
executor.  Mrs.  Dickinson,  who  died  in 
April,  1690,  left  piopartji  valued  at  about 
$200,000.  and  by  her  will  she  gave  to  rela- 
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KlNUEEGAETEN    PlANO   TEACHING. 

Befoee  this  The  Listener  had  heard  intimations  of 
Kindergarten  theories  as  applied  to  piano  teaching  for 
children,  hut  the  subject  was  never  brought  forcibly  to 
his  mind  until  now,  when  not  only  the  method  but  the 
creator  of  it  have  been  presented  to  him.  A  vivid  recol- 
lection of  his  own  juvenile  struggles  with  notes  and  time 
and  keys,  all  a  burden  and  punishment  as  then  taught 
to  little  children,  suggested  The  Listener's  original  in- 
terest in  the  subject,  which  led  to  an  investigation  for  the 
benefit  of  The  Etude. 

Miss  Evelyn  Fletcher,  a  young  Canadian  woman,  is  the 
one  who  has  worked  out  the  Froebel  principles  of  educa- 
tion as  a  means  toward  promoting  musical  interest  in 
mere  babies  of  Kindergarten  age,  thus  starting  them  into 
a  wide  field  of  knowledge  during  the  tender  years  of 
receptivity  with  pleasure  to  themselves  instead  of  dislike 
and  dread. 

Miss  Fletcher  is  this  winter  demonstrating  her  theories 
in  Boston  by  the  invitation  of  Mr.  Anagnos,  superinten- 
dent of  the  Perkins  Institute  for  the  Blind,  and  Mr. 
George  Chad  wick,  at  the  head  of  the  New  England  Con- 
servatory. Her  ideas  were  formulated  during  five  years 
of  piano  study  in  Germany,  and  they  must  contain  funda- 
mental truths,  judging  from  the  unanimous  acceptance  of 
their  practical  workings  wherever  they  are  exhibited. 

Miss  Fletcher  teaches  classes  of  children  seated  about 
Kindergarten  tables.  Her  main  object  is  to  prepare  their 
minds  so  fully  with  primary  knowledge  that  when  at  the 
end  of  her  course  they  are  for  the  first  time  put  up  to  a 
piano,  all  drudgery  will  be  obviated  and  only  pleasur- 
able work  remain  for  them. 

Following  in  Froebei's  footsteps,  every  bit  of  informa- 
tion is  conveyed  to  the  child  mind  in  Sunday  clothes — 
dressed  fancifully  and  attractively.  The  first  step  in  this 
teaching  is  the  variety  of  notes.  Each  kind  of  note  is 
shaped  in  wood,  and  the  children  become  familiar  with 
them  as  they  do  with  the  different  kinds  of  animals  in  a 
Noah's  ark.  Then  they  are  taught  to  draw  them  on  a 
blackboard  until  the  note  family  become  old  and  intimate 
acquaintances,  after  which  the  children  are  told  that  the 
staff  is  the  home  of  the  notes  ;  each  note  has  his  own 
room.  An  apparatus  made  of  five  lines  of  tape  repre- 
sents the  home,  and  is  placed  in  front  of  the  children 
on  the  table.  Each  line  is  named  twice,  once  for  the 
time  when  Miss  Treble  Clef  resides  there,  and  another 
name  when  Mr.  Bass  Clef  is  at  home.  The  spaces  are 
taught  in  the  same  way  ;  then  the  notes  are  put  in  their 
various  places  by  the  children,  who  look  upon  all  this  as 
play,  not  realizing  that  it  means  knowledge.  Later,  they 
are  taught  to  draw  all  this  on  the  board,  and  Miss 
Fletcher  rewards  the  child  who  makes  the  fewest  mis- 
takes with  the  privilege  of  being  king  <•■  teen  of  the 
class,  for  the  time  being  crowning  him  or  her  with  a  paste- 
board crown  on  which  are  printed  musical  characters. 


The  Listener  has  not  space  in  which  to  go  further  into 
details  concerning  the  work,  but  the  child  is  taught  to 
read  music  and  to  understand  rhythm  before  any  attempt 
is  made  to  work  on  a  keyboard.  By  means  of  table 
exercises  the  position  of  the  hand  is  taught ;  then,  by  some 
system  of  adjustable  keys,  the  keyboard  is  studied.  For 
time  study,  a  simple  piece  is  played  on  the  piano,  and 
the  children  are  taught  to  mark  the  accent  by  clapping 
their  hands  on  the  accented  beat  and  only  patting  them 
softly  on  the  unaccented.  In  teaching  the  scales  the 
keys  of  the  adjustable  keyboard  are  taken  out  and  put 
back  at  will,  and  the  children  are  taught  to  play  a  game  in 
which  a  set  of  Majors  ace  started  out  for  a  walk,  the  first 
one  to  go  being  Major  C ;  after  this  promenade,  with  its 
accompanying  halts,  the  Minor  family  take  a  constitu- 
tional, headed  by  Mr.  C  Minor. 

It  sounds  like  play  to  the  mature  mind,  but  what 
worthy,  fruitful  play  it  must  be!  "Learning  made 
easy  "  has  an  agreeable  sound,  and  need  not,  as  is  some- 
times argued,  enervate  the  will  and  brain.  'Tis  surely 
better  to  learn  easily  than  not  at  all.  Miss  Fletcher 
feels  that  her  work  will  eventually  affect  the  musical 
understanding  in  America  in  a  manner  similar  to  the 
deep-rooted  national  comprehension  of  the  German  race, 
from  whose  people  she  received  her  first  inspiration. 

The  Kindergarten  musical  idea  is  being  welcomed 
warmly  by  educators  at  the  head  of  large  institutes,  and 
about  Boston  the  young  teachers  in  particular  are  en- 
thusiastic over  the  bare  idea  as  presented  to  them  with- 
out demonstration.  Notwithstanding  its  literary  and 
educational  affectations,  Boston  is  never  slow  about  find- 
ing out  and  welcoming  practical  truths  and  reforms. 


*       * 
*      *      * 


VOCAL   POSSIBILITIES  AMONG  THE    BLIND 

BY  J.  EDMUND  SKIFF. 

The  following  article  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Skiff  is  in 
response  to  an  ugent  appeal  from  myself  to  give  his 
opinion  as  to  the  value  of  vocal  music  as  a  means  of  a 
livelihood  to  those  who  are  afflicted  with  the  loss  of 
sight.  When  he  entered  upon  his  duties  as  musical 
director  at  the  Bativa  State  School  for  the  Blind,  it  was 
with  serious  misgivings  as  to  his  fitness  to  cope  with 
such  conceded  difficulties,  but  the  combination  of  earn- 
estness and  sympathy  with  which  he  entered  into  the 
work  has  not  only  marked  him  as  a  teacher  of  excep- 
tional power,  but  has  constituted  him  a  legitimate  author- 
ity on  this  phase  of  professional  work.  The  subject 
must,  perforce,  appeal  with  great  directness  to  all  who 
are  striving  to  solve  the  problem  as  to  how  our  unfortu- 
nate brothers  and  sisters  who  walk  continually  through 
the  darkness  of  night  shall  not  only  taste  themselves  of 
the  joys  of  expression  through  vocal  music,  but  feel  the 
satisfaction  of  giving  pleasure  to  others,  and  justly  merit 
a  share  of  the  world's  patronage  for  the  same. — Ed.] 

Is  there  any  reason  why  a  person,  deprived  of  eye- 
sight, should  not  sing  as  well,  or  even  better,  than  his 
more  fortunate  brother?  Let  us  look  at  the  matter  from 
two  sides  :  the  difficulties  with  which  he  must  contend, 
and  the  advantages  which  may  accrue  to  him.  If  a 
person  loses  one  of  his  senses,  the  others  seem  to  be 
strengthened  or  made  more  acute.  Thus  a'person  losing 
his  sight,  as  a  rule,  becomes  quicker  of  hearing  and 
makes  many  finer  distinctions  by  means  of  this  sense 
than  a  seeing  person  ;  thus,  in  music,  his  misfortune 
may  be  a  positive  advantage  to  him.  Again,  loss  of 
sight,  particularly  if  from  childhood,  makes  the  person 
more  imaginative  and  often  times  more  poetic.  Both 
of  these  features,  if  not  essential  to  a  musician,  are  most 
certainly  very  desirable.  A  blind  person  may  be  blessed 
with  just  as  good  physical  resources  for  the  making  of  a 
good  voice  as  though  he  had  sight.  He  may  be  just  as 
intellectual  and  have  all  the  qualifications  of  an  excel- 
lent musician  ;   why,  then,  should  he  not  sing? 

Accepting  the  fact  that  a  blind  person  can  become  a 
vocalist  of  high  order,  let  us  look  at  the  business  side  of 
the  question.  In  a  professional  way  we  have  as  a  means 
of  obtaining  a  livelihood  the  opera,  oratorio,  concert, 
and  church  singing.  Which  of  these  is  best  suited  to 
the  blind  singer?  Opera  is  surely  out  of  his  reach  and 
can  not  be  considered.     Oratorio  is  possible,   but  not 
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probable,  and  so  onr  list  is  cut  down  to  concert  and 
church  singing  and  private  teaching.  The  concert  field 
as  a  means  of  livelihood  is,  to  say  the  least,  fickle. 
The  world  is  enthusiastic  over  one  artist  to-day,  to- 
morrow another  takes  his  place,  and  he  passes  by  to  be 
forgotten  ;  but  may  not  the  blind  singer  have  a  chance 
in  this  swift  passing  age  ?  Let  us  consider  a  little.  To 
begin  with  there  are  not  many  blind  singers  before  the 
public.  We  have  most  excellent  blind  pianists  and 
organists,  but  to  my  knowledge  few  blind  singers  of 
renown.  The  repertoire  of  a  concert  singer  need  not 
necessarily  be  large,  as  the  programmes  of  all  artists  are 
in  a  measure  repeated  in  different  places,  and  the 
amount  of  memorizing  and  constant  study  would  not  be 
so  great  as  in  some  other  lines  of  vocal  work.  Thus  it 
is  evident  that  in  this  field  there  is  a  chance,  at  least, 
for  a  blind  singer  to  distinguish  himself. 

The  church  is  surely  a  desirable  position  and  one  in 
which  success  can  and  has  been  attained  ;  it  means,  how- 
ever, a  prodigious  amount  of  work.  Every  hymn  and 
anthem  must  be  memorized,  a  music  reader  to  dictate 
music  is  a  necessity,  and  all  music  to  be  used  must  be 
either  memorized  at  the  time  of  dictation  or  written  out 
in  the  notation  of  the  blind,  a  system  of  raised  dots  to  be 
memorized  later.  A  good  church  choir  would  undoubt- 
edly have  in  its  repertoire  at  least  100  anthems  from 
which  to  select  the  Sunday  programme,  and  which  would 
be  continually  added  to  as  occasion  demanded.  These 
would  be  necessary  in  addition  to  the  work  at  Easter, 
Christmas,  etc.,  when  special  services  are  required.  Be- 
sides the  anthems,  there  are  all  the  hymns— words  and 
music — to  be  thoroughly  learned.  If  one  were  to  ask  a 
seeing  person  to  do  this  amount  of  singing  without  notes, 
unless  he  were  blessed  with  an  exceptional  memory  he 
would  say  it  was  an  impossible  task.  But  let  me  say 
here  that  I  am  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  the  intelli- 
gent blind  singer  could,  and  if  ambitious  would,  accom- 
plish it. 

The  tendency  of  the  blind  is  to  extreme  nervousness, 
which  is  a  great  hindrance  to  vocal  work  ;  but  in  a  way, 
as  in  interpretation,  it  is  oftentimes  of  advantage,  as  a 
quick,  nervous  person  is  more  susceptible  to  poetic  rendi- 
tion than  the  placid  person  without  temperament.  But 
the  nervous  person  is  a  difficult  one  to  teach,  as  the  in- 
clination to  rigidity  of  all  muscles  of  the  body  when 
under  the  slightest  excitement  is  disastrous  to  good  vocal 
work. 

A  matter  of  no  small  moment  is  the  personal  appear- 
ance of  a  blind  person.  Many  times  there  are  peculiari- 
ties of  appearance  and  expression  which  are  lifelong 
habits,  and  very  difficult  of  overcoming.  These  would 
be  very  annoying  to  the  sensitive  listener. 

Vocal  teaching  without  one's  eyesight  would  be  difficult, 
and  while  some  success  might  be  attained,  it  is  doubtful 
if  one  would  become  an  eminent  teacher  of  the  voice. 

In  summing  up,  it  becomes  evident  that  the  blind  per- 
son, if  given  a  voice  by  nature,  can  make  a  success  in  the 
line  of  vocal  music ;  and  while  there  are  tremendous 
difficulties  to  be  overcome  and  much  hard  work  to  be 
accomplished,  is  it  not  equally  so  with  all  who  wish  to 
become  true  artists?  Given  exceptional  talent  and  a 
beautiful  voice,  I  should  encourage  a  blind  person  to  en- 
tertain hopes  of  success  as  a  vocalist. 

The  opinions  here  given  are  the  result  of  several  years 

work  among  the  blind. 

„  *       * 
*       *       * 
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SATURDAY,  JANUARY  20,  1808. 


Band  from  Perkins'  Institute. 


Before  half-past  seven  Thursday 
evening  the  people  began  to  gather  at 
First  church  chapel  to  enjoy  the  play- 
ing by  twenty-five  young  men  from  the 
Berk  ins  Institute  for  the  Blind.  At 
eight  o'clock  over  two  hundred  were 
present. 

As  the  curtain  rose  it  revealed  the 
band  seated  on  the  stage  with  their 
intruments  ready  to  give  the  first  num- 
ber on  hthe  programme.  Looking  at 
their  animated  faces  it  seemed  hard  to 
believe  they  could  not  see  and  still 
more  so  when  they  gave  their  first 
selection  in  such  a  spirited  and  ac- 
curate manner.  In  all,  six  selection»- 
were  given  by  the  band  and  every  one 
was  received  with  much  enthusiasm 
the  encores  being  loud  and  apprecia- 
tive. Every"  one  thought  the  band  did 
remarkably  well  and  doubted  much  if 
they  could  have  done  half  so  well  if 
they  had  had  their  eyesight. 

Mr.  Henry  Mozealous,  one  of  the 
band,  is  also  a  fine  singer  and  his 
songs  wero  much  enjoyed  especially 
the  "Yeoman's  Wedding  Song"  which 
was  well  suited  to  his  voice.  The 
encore  was  so  prolonged  he  responded 
with  another  song.  Certainly  Mr. 
Mozealous  heart  is  full  of  song  and 
good  cheer  notwithstanding  his  great 
misfortune  in  being  blind. 

Owing  to  illness,  Mrs.  Henry  M. 
Faxon  was  unable  to  sing,  much  to 
the  regret  of  all,  but  her  substitute, 
Mrs.  Frank  Pago  of  Wollaston,  im- 
mediately captivated  the  audience,  hav- 
ing a  sweet  clear  voice.  Hor  selections 
"I  cannot  help  loving  thee"  and  "Said 
one  little  girl"  were  both  gems  and 
called  forth  much  applause.  Mr.  L. 
Dowloy  Williams  accompanied  Mrs. 
Tage  on  tho  piano  in  his  usual  good 
style,  being  not  only  a  fine  pianist  but 
a  pleasing  accompanist. 

Besides  the  musical  programme  there 
were  some  fine  readings  given  by  Mrs. 
Flanders  of  Boston.  "The  Singing 
Lesson"  being  particularly  fine,  and  in 
response  to  a  most  flattering  encore 
Mrs.  Flanders  gave  "Kate's  Answer," 
which  also  was  well  received. 

As  a  whole  and  separately  it  was  a 
fine  concert  and  it  was  too  bad  not  to 
have  had  it  in  Music  hall  that  more, 
could  have  enjoyed  it. 

At  tho  close  of  the  concert  the  band 
and  tho  soloists  wero  served  hot 
coffoo  and  sandwiches  in  the  dining 
hall  of  the  chapel.  The  young  men 
all  visited  the  tomb  of  the  Presidents 
Adams  and  felt  of  the  old  hearse  and 
relics  in  tho  cellar,  and  without  doubt 
can  give  a  better  sketch  of  the  place 
than  many  Quincy  born,  who  have  not 
only  lived  Jiere  all  their  lives  but  are 
moreover  in  possession  of  their  eye-. 
sight. 

To  Mrs.  William  II.  Ruddick  of 
South  Boston,  one  of  the  most  active 
members  of  Adams  Chapter,  is  duo  the 
credit  for  tho  treat  enjoyed  by  our 
people  and  many  hope  again  to  wel- 
come to  our  city  the  band  from  the 
Perkins  Institute  for  the    Blind. 
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COLORADO  INDEX. 

Issued  evtery  Wednesday  at  the 
SCHOOL  for  the  DE/\Farxd  BLIND 


COLORADO  SPRINGS, 


IS  THERE  ANYTHING  IN  THE  CON- 
DITION, THE  FACT  OF  BLINDNESS 
WHICH  OF  NECESSITY  PRODUCES  A 
HABIT,  OK  RATHER,  METHOD  OF 
THOUGHT  DIFFERING  FROM  THAT 
OF  THE  SIGHTED? 

It  has  been  long  a  question 
in  our  mind  whether  teacher? 
of  the  blind  have  a  clear  con- 
ception of  how  best  to  present 
an  idea  to  a  child  without  sight. 
There  are  two  facts  as  to  the 
education  of  thesightless  which 
all  intelligent  teachers  seem  to 
realize;  viz  ,  that  information 
must  be  conveyed  to  them 
through  the  senses  of  touch 
and  hearing,  and  that  more  at- 
tention must  be  paid  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  memory  than 
with  the  sighted.  We  are  per- 
suaded, however,  that  notwith- 
standinga  reasonably  clear  con- 
viction on  these  points. but  few 
teachers,  including  some  who 
have  had  years  of  experience, 
have  ever  carried  these  ideas 
to  their  logical  conclusion. 

Having  been  iutimatel}7  con- 
nected with  blindnessand  with 
blind  people  for  some  years  we 
may  be  pardoned  if  weeudeavor 
to  oi  a  tions  along 

Hi  is   line. 

We  mas-  begin  by  saying  that 
a  child  without  sight  can  have 
no  adequate  idea  of  color,  lights 
and  shadows  or  of  perspective; 
can  have  but  a  faint  notion  of 
transparency  or  opacity;  in 
short,  he  can  have  but  a  vague 
conception  of  any  pli3'sical  fact 
of  or  property  of  matter  which 
depends  upon  lightfor  its  revo- 
lution. 

The  meadow  clothed  in  green, 
jeweled  here  and  there  with  ex- 
quisite flowers,  the  forest 
standing  part  in  light  and  part 
in  jdrdc  w.  dec  led  in    g<  Id    and 


crimson,  the  deceptive  glory  of 
autumn,  the  mountain  brown 
and  bare,  cloud  capped  or  veil 
ed  in  mist,  at  times  standing 
out  clear  and  white,  its  snowy 
mantle  flashing  back  the  sun- 
light as  from  a  silver  shield; 
all  this  and  much  more  of 
nature's  Deauty  is  lost  upon  the 
sightless  child. 

These  phrases  are  so  many 
words  which,  mean  something, 
butthatsomething  he  can  never 
know.  His  cry  of  delight  never 
rings  outclear  and  jojous  at  the 
sight  of  a  rainbow  in  the  clouds 
or  a  daisy  in  the  grass. 

Again,  space  or  rather  dis- 
tance does  not  convey  to  the 
mind  of  a  child  that  does  not 
see  any  such  impression  as  is 
produced  upon  the  child  with 
vision.  The  white  winged  ship 
far  out  at  sea,  the  herd  grazing 
on  the  distant  hill  and  the 
eagle  soaring  far  above  in  the 
blue  sky  have  no  existence  for 
him.  Yonder  church  spire 
pointing  heavenward,  the  bird 
swinging  from  a  twig  of  the 
lofty  elm  or  the  flight  of  the 
swallow  through  the  air  bring 
no  emotion,  no  thought  noteven 
an  idea  of  distance  to  him. 
The  horizon  of  a  sightless  child 
is  at  his  finders'  ends,  that  is, 
he  gains  his  knowledge  of  space 
by  reaching  to  an  object,  by 
walking  to  or  from  it  and  im- 
perfectly by  hearing  a  sound 
which  nay  proceed  from  it. 
The  lattt  r,  however,  is  not  a 
satisfactory  gauge   of  distance. 

Through  the  sense  of  touch 
be  becomes  possessed  of  some 
sort  of  impression  of  objects 
which  can  be  brought,  within 
his  grasp,  but  even  then  hedoes 
not  compass  all  the  facts.  He 
obtains  a  fairly  correct  notion 
of  contour,  size,  (if  not  too  large 
or  small)  weight  and  texture. 
He  is  obviously  at  a  disadvan- 
tage when  endeavoring  to  learn 
anything  about  an  object  or 
objects  while  in  motion. 

The  moving  railway  train 
produces  on  his  mind  no  image 
of  boiler,  cylinder,  piston,  driv- 
ing rods  and  revolving  wheeis; 
no  vision  of  blackened  iron,  pol- 
ished wood  and  glistening  brass 
no  picture  of  red  and  3rellow 
coaches   with  faces  at    the  win- 


dows; no,  it  is  to  him  but  the 
confused  ensemble  of  noises,  a 
rush,  a  roar,  a  rattle,  a  clatter 
and  hiss  of  escaping  steam 
the  passing  crowd  he  finds  in 
no  glance  of  recognition;  the 
smile  on  his  mother's  face 
brings  no  answering  smile. 

Let  us  illustrate  still  further 
place  two  children,  one  with, 
the  other  without  sight  before 
an  oil  painting,  the  one  sees  a 
green  meadow  with  a  brook 
winding  its  way  through  it  to 
a  bit  of  lake  upon  which  there 
is  a  solitary  sail  boat;  on  the 
further  shore  in  the  shade  of 
the  trees  a  deer  is  coming  down 
to  drink:  the  other  feels  a  yaid 
of  canvas  slights  rough.  Take 
them  to  a  rosebush,  the  sighted 
child  takes  it  all  in  at  a  glance 
and  later  observes  it  in  detail, 
the  sightless  child  examines 
first  the  leaves,  then  the  twigs, 
and  larger  branches  and  by  go- 
ing all  around  the  bush  and 
putting  leaves,  twigs,  branches 
and  stalk  together  he  arrives 
at  an  idea  of  the  entire  plant. 
From  these  facts  and  many 
others  which  might  be  cited  we 
arrive  at  the  following  deduc- 
tions: First,  that  all  the  impres- 
sions which  come  to  the. seeing 
through  the  eye  and  whicli 
have  so  large  an  influence  in 
the  development  of  the  mind 
are  nil  in  the  case  of  the  blind 
child.  Second,  that  a  sightless 
child  being  limited  in  its  means 
as  well  as  the  scope  of  its  per- 
ception naturally  forms  ideas 
of  physical  objects  by  adding 
one  impression  to  art  other 
until  it  arrives  a  compre- 
hension of  the  whole,  or  in  other 
words  it  learns  to  think  synthe- 
tically, where  as  the  child  with 
eyes  sees  the  entire  object  at  a 
glance  and  then  proceeds  to 
analyze.  Third,  that  anything 
which  tends  to  stimulace  and 
develop  the  imaginative  fa- 
culty will  surely  broaden  and 
strengthen  a  blind  child's  men- 
tal  grasp. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  so  far  we  have  spoken  of 
blind  children  and  by  this  we 
mean  those  who  have  little,  or 
no  recollection  of  sight.  We 
may  in  future  present  our  views 
concerning  the  methods  for 
by  which  older  blind  people  ob- 
tain knowledge  of  science,  art 
and  ethics:  and  upon  the  often 
stated  and  largely  accepted  no- 
tion that  blindness  per  se  is  fa- 
vorable to  habits  of  introspec- 
tion.—B. 
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Blind  Bob. 

"Blind  Bob"  is  the  allitera- 
tive title  of  a  book  from  the 
pen  of  Mr.  Frederick  R.  Place, 
formerly  Superintendent  in 
succession  of  the  Batavia,  N. 
Y.,  Illinois,  and  Nortli  Carolina 
Schools  for  the  Blind. 

The  purpose  of  Mr.  Place  in 
writing  this  book  seems  to  be 
an  exposition  not  only  of  the 
methods  and  aims  of  schools 
for  the  blind,  but  also  of  the 
wire-pulling  of  politicians  and 
the  debasement  of  these  insti- 
#  tutions,  in  some  quarters,  from 
their  high  and  holy  office  of 
educating  the  blind  to  that  of 
providing  places  for  the  friends 
of  the  elect,  (or  rather  of  the 
elected.) 

There  is  a  quasi  romance 
running  through  the  book,  but 
it  is  such  a  thin  veneer  that  it 
is  hardly  noticeable. 

We  do  not  agree  with  Mr. 
Place  on  several  of  his  propo- 
sitions. In  the  very  preface  he 
makes  use  of  the  following  lan- 
guage: 

We  live  in  imperfect  times,  and, 
for  ihe  blind,  this  is  truly  ;i  gioomy 
hour;  but  we  may  iondly  hone  that 
behind  this  night  there  will  come  a 
day  whose  sua  will  warm  their 
~  hearts  and  brighten  their  souls, 
when  the  weight  of  human  society 
will  no  longer  press  so  heavily 
upon  these  crushed  beings.  The 
twentieth  century,  will,  it  is  hoped, 
yield  to  the  expansion  of  this?  one 
phase  of  educational  progress;  day 
will  embrace  the  night,  and  the  cry 
of  love  by  those  who  think  will  be 
heard  and  heeded  by  those  who  act. 

This,  in  our  opinion,  is  not  a 
gloomy  hour  for  the  blind.  It 
is  the  brighest  hour  that  ever 
shone.  Great  states  are  lavish 
in  their  expenditures  that  they 
may  have  every  creature  com- 
fort and  be  trained  to  useful 
manhood  and  womanhood. 

Nor  does  "the  weight  of  hu- 
man society  press  heavily"  up- 

'  on  them.  The  spirit  of  philan- 
thropy and  brotherly  kindness 
is  prevailng  to  a  degree  never 
reached  before,  and  the  great 
danger  is  not  that  the  blind 
will  not  be  aided  by  "those  who 
act,"  in  response  to  "the  cry  of 
love  by  those  who  think,"  but 
that  they  will  be  helped  too 
much,  their  moral  fibre  weak- 
ened, and  they  made  unequal 
to    the    effort   of    independent, 
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manly  and  womanly  self-sup- 
port. Any  help,  to  any  class  of 
society,  whose  aim  is  not  to 
make  that  class  self-dependent, 
is  both  unwise  and  criminal, 
and  proves  a  curse  instead  of  a 
blessing  to  the  recipient. 

Another  point  on  which  we 
do  not  agree  with  Mr.  Place  is 
in  regard  to  the  marriage  of  the 
blind.  His  argument  is  that 
blindness  is  hereditary  and 
that  therefore  the  blind  should 
never  marry.  As  far  as  our  ob- 
servation or  reading  goes  blind- 
ness is  not  hereditar}',  or  here- 
ditary in  so  slight  a  degree 
that  it  is  not  entitled  to  consid- 
eration. 

The  only  objection  we  have 
ever  interposed  to  the  marriage 
of  the  blind  is  the  difficulty  a 
blind  man  experiences  in  earn- 
ing a  livelihood.  He  can  often 
support  himself,  but  cannot 
carry  the  burden  of  a  famil}*; 
and  surely  he  has  no  right  to 
bring  children  into  the  world 
to  oe  supported  b}7  others.  In 
cases,  however,  where  the  mat- 
ter of  support  is  settled,  so  that 
no  contingency  can  unsettle  it, 
we  have  no  hesitation  in  advis- 
ing the  blind  to  marrj^  and  de- 
velop their  full  nature  by  tast- 
ing both  the  sweet  and  bitter 
of  the  connubial  state  and,  if  so 
be,  the  joys  and  anxieties  of 
paternity. 

The  book  as  a  whole  is  quite 
readable  and  should  be  in 
the  hands  of  all  who  are  inter- 
ested personally  or  official^7 
in  this  problem  of  makinggood 
and  useful  citizens  of  those 
who  have  been  denied  the  bless- 
ing of  sight.  It  would  please 
us  very  much  to  take  subscrip- 
tions for  it  from  the  parents  of 
our  pupils. — D. 
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The  exhibition  of  needlework  from  the 
public  schools  of  Belgium,  England, 
Prance,  Switzerland,  Japan,  Sweden  and 
Honolulu,  which  is  opened  at  the  Warren 
Chambers  in  Boylston  street  today,  Is  the 
same  exhibit  which  was  shown  at  the 
American  Art  Galleries  in'  New  York  last 
spring.  That  sewing  show  was  under  the 
auspices  of  the  New  York  Association  of 
Sewing  Schools,  through  whose  efforts  the 
collection  was  made.  Congress  passed  a 
special  act  admitting  the  exhibit  free.  The 
French  and  Japanese  books  of  design,  and 
representative  work  from  our  Boston  public 
schools  and  from  Perkins  Institution  will 
add  to  the  attractiveness  of  the  exhibition. 


FOREIGN    SCHOOL    NEEDLEWORK 

Exhibition  of  Wonderful   Interest  Now 
Being' Shown  in  the  Warren  Chambers 


There  is  now  on  exhibition  in  the  two 
large  rooms  on  the  ground  floor  of  the 
Warren  Chambers  a  wonderfully  interest- 
ing collection  of  needlework.  It  represents 
the  training  given  to  girls  in  the  public 
schools  of  England,  France,  Japan,  Swit- 
zerland, Belgium,  Sweden  and  Honolulu, 
and  it  was  brought  to  this  country  and  ad- 
mitted free  of  duty  through  the  efforts  of 
the  New  York  Association  of  Sewing 
Schools. 

Boston  women  who  have  the  advance- 
ment of  educational  methods  at  heart  de- 
termined to  give  the  Boston  public  an  op- 
portunity to  see  for  themselves  whether 
or  not  this  country  has  anything  to  learn 
from  the  systems  across  the  sea.  The  plan 
was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Colo- 
nial Dames  and  that  organization  imme- 
diately subscribed  handsomely  toward  the 
expenses,  and  individual  members  con- 
tributed generously.  The  thirty-five  teach- 
ers of  sewing  in  the  Boston  schools  also 
subscribed,  and  in  that  way. the  go,ods  were 
brought  here.  The  committee  to  whose 
management  is  due  the  excellent  arrange- 
ments consists  of  Mrs.  Fifield,  Mrs.  George 
Baty  Blake,  Miss  Anna  C.  Putnam,  Miss 
Lalilah  Pingree  and  Miss  Shaw.  The  gen- 
erous aid  of  Mrs.  Quincy  A.  Shaw  was  of 
invaluable  assistance   to  -e   ladies. 

Around  each  of  the  grea  . .  artments  are 
showcases,  and  these  are  wiled  with  speci- 
mens of  work,  plainly  marked  to  show  the 
age  of  the  pupil,  the  grade  in  the  school, 
the  teacher's  name,  etc.  Every  step  in  the 
method  is  shown,  and  this  gives  the  oppor- 
tunity for  those  who  have  studied  the 
subject  to  point  the  moral  of  this  object 
lesson.  In  the  kindergartens  of  America 
the  children  are  taught  in  simple  ways  the 
beginning  of  needlework.  The  system  com- 
pares favorably  with  that  of  any  other 
country.  It  is  discontinued  in  the  primary 
schools,  only  to  be  resumed  again  in  the 
grammar,  after  the  girls  have  forgotten 
what  little  they  were  taught.  Here  they 
are  given  two  hours'  instruction  a  week, 
and  that  ends  their  training.  In  foreign 
countries,  almost  without  exception,  six 
hours  a  week  are  devoted  to  sewing  in  the 
primary  schools  and  four  In  the  higher 
schools,  and  the  work  is  carried  on 
through  the  normal  grades. 

The  knitting,  darning  and  marking  are 
noticeable  for  their  marvellous  fineness. 
In  England  the  children  make  knitted 
clothing  for  their  dolls  when  they  are 
seven  or  eight  years  old.  In  France,  when  a 
girl  has  been  graduated  she  Is  fully  compe- 
tent to  earn  a  good  living  as  a  dressmaker 
or  milliner.  She  has  been  taught  to  design 
not  only  costumes,  but  book  covers  and 
wall  papers,  and  she  knows  how  to  put 
her  knowledge  into  practical  application. 
In  Switzerland  the  girls  combine  the  sew- 
ing with  the  lessons  in  drawing,  and  make 
the  most  beautiful  designs  for  embroidery, 
in  which  they  show  marked  originality. 
Sweden,  of  course,  leads  the  world  in  its 
system  of  needlework.  It  would  seem  (say 
those  who  know  whereof  they  speak)  that 
there  is  absolutely  nothing  in  the  way  of 
needlework  that  a  Swedish  maid  cannot  do. 
The  French,  too,  aro  wonderfully  apt,  and 
why  should  they  not  be  when  French- 
women have  always  looked  upon  needle- 
work as  one  of  the  fine  arts. 

The  work  by  the  Boston  school  children 
is  well  worth  examining,  and  it  reflects 
credit  on  the  teachers  who  are  hampered 
in  having  so  little  time  for  instruction.  A 
handsome  silk  American  flag  is  shown  with 
pardonable  pride  as  the  work  of  one  little 
girl.  Those  who  brought  the  foreign  ex- 
hibit to  this  city,  have  no  desire  to  dis- 
parage the  work  Of  this  city's  schools.  It 
is  all  right  as  far  as  it  goes,  they  say. 
What  they  complain  of  is  that  the  sewing 
lessons  are  interrupted  at  the  very  time 
when  they  would  come  as  a  relief  to  hand 
and  brain  after  the  study  of  books. 

The  attractiveness  of  the  exhibition  is 
heightened  by  rarely  beautiful  goods  loaned 
by  the  Society  of  Decorative  Art  and  the 
Sisters  of  St.  Margaret,  as  well  as  a  variety 
of  articles  from  tho  Perkins  Instltu 
the  Blind.  The  foreign  goods  exhibit  will 
close  this  afternoon,  as  the  goods  must  be 
returned. 
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It  seems  from  recent  reports 
that  there  has  been  a  disagree- 
ment between  Miss  Sulliyan, 
Helen  Keller's  teacher,  and  Mr. 
Gillman,  who  is  at  the.  head  of 
the  school  where  Helen  has 
been  fitting  for  college. 

Miss  Sullivan,  it  appears, 
had  fixed  upon  two  years  as  the 
time  required  to  fit  Helen  for 
College,  while  Mr.  Gillman 
thought    it    would     take    four. 

Mrs.  Keller  was  appealed  to 
and  Helen  removed  from  the 
school. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Miss 
Sullivan's  opinion  should  have 
been  given  so  much  weight  in 
a  matter  of  this  kind,  where 
she  is  confessedly  so  weak. 

Time  was  when  Helen  need- 
ed Miss  Sullivan,  but  now  the 
shoe  is  on  the  other  foot  and 
Miss  Sulliyan  needs  Helen. 
She  is  in  danger  of  being  push- 
ed aside  as  a  back  number  and 
naturally  clings  to  the  pilot  who 
has  heretofore  sj  successfully 
led  her  into  the  ports  of  good 
society  and  high  renown  to  say 
nothing  of  financial  emolu- 
ments, which  she  could  never 
have  reached  in  any  other  way. 

Helen  would  doubtless  be  as 
happy  with  her  present  know- 
ledge as  she  would  after  pass- 
ing through  a  long  course  of 
training,  especially  if  thattrain- 
ing  should  broaden  the  chasm 
between  her  and  her  former 
teacher:  still  as  her  case  is  one 
of  world- wide  interest  it  is  a  pity 
that  personal  considerations 
should  come  in  and  prevent  the 
demonstration  of  what  one  in 
her  condition  can  accomplish. 
—  D. 
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PUBLISHED  EVERY  SATURDAY, 

Opp.   Railroad  Station,    Bartlett     Square, 
Jamaica  Plain,  Boston,  Mass. 


UN    A.    WORTHY    'CAUSE. 

For  the  purpose  of  doing  their  part  in 
securing  an  endowment  fund  for  t"he 
kindergarten  for  the  blind  at  Jamaica 
Plain,  the  parent  institution  at  South 
Boston  has  again,  this  year,  devoted 
much  time  and  talent  in  preparing  an  in- 
teresting entertainment  to  be  presented 
on  Washington's  Birthday. 

The  (girls'  part  in  the  exercises  will 
consist  of  an  operetta,  "Cradle  Songs 
from  Many  Lands"  and  will  take  place 
at  11  a.  m.,  while  the  boys  will  present  a 
historical  program,  "The  Progress  of 
America,"  at  3  p.  m.  Gymnastics  by 
both  the  girls  and  the  boys  will  be  an 
interesting  feature.  Hearty  co-opera- 
tion in  the  efforts  of  these  young  people 
to  place  the  kindergarten  for  the  blind 
on  a  sound  financial  basis  is  earnestly 
solieited.  Tickets  may  be  obtained  for 
50  cents  at  the  salesroom  of  the  institu- 
tion at  39  Avon  Place,  or  at  the  school 
in  South  Boston. 

Edith  M.  Thomae,  Elizabeth  Robin 
and  Thomas  Stringer,  the  three  noted 
pupils  who  are  tooth  blind  and  deaf  and 
whose  early  training  under  the  influ- 
ences of  the  kindergarten,  laid  the 
foundation  of  a  remarkable  intelleethal 
and  moral  development,  are  to  take  part 
in  ihe  exercises. 
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'Why  don't  you  touch  up  the  annual  re- 
ports of  the  trustees  of  the  Perkins  In- 
stitution for  the  Blind  in  your  demand  for 
blue  pencil  reform?"  the  head  of  a  state 
department  asked  me  the  other  day.  "You 
will  find  that  it  abounds  in  quotations 
from  Horace,  Shakespeare,  Wordsworth, 
and  classic  authors  generally.  They  do  not 
take  up  very  much  space  in  themselves,  but 
their  presence  in  a  public  document  is 
ridiculous." 


The  document  in  question  is  -largely 
made  up  of  lengthy  and,  for  the  most 
part,  entertaining  essays  in  description  of 
the  progress  made  by  the  pupils  of  the  in- 
stitution, and  Mr.  Anagnos  has  embel- 
lished each  section  of  the  report  with  a 
quotation  which  makes  it  a  veritable 
Golden  Treasury  of  verse.  One  has  to  be 
pretty  well  up  in  classic  literature,  too, 
in  order  to  fully  appreciate  this  pub.  doc. 
The  report  of  the  director  starts  off  with 
a  six-line  verse  from  Sydney  Gray,  and 
the  "general  view  of  the  work  of  the 
school"    begins   with   this    text:— 

"Hie  est,  aut  nusquam,  quod  querimus." 
— Horace. 

And  when  the  director  comes  to  record 
the  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the 
corps  of  officers  and  employees  during  the 
past  year,  he  invests  this  subject  also 
with  the  halo  of  poesy  and  classicism  by 
quoting  thus  from  Terence:— 

"Omnium   rerum,    heus,    vicissitudo   est." 

Miss  Wood,  who  had  been  connected 
with  the  school  Sdt  nearly  37  years,  re- 
signed last  year,  and  it  is  no  doubt  truth- 
fully said  of  her  that  "her  loyalty  to  the 
interests  of  the  school  and  its  good  name 
has  invariably  been  as 

"True  as  the  dial  to  the  sun, 
"Although  it  be  not  shin'd  upon." 

One  cannot  but  admire  the  research  to 
which  the  good  doctor  must  have  devoted 
himself  in  order  to  find  fitting  quotations 
to  adorn  the  various  sub-heads  of  his  re- 
port. Now,  I  trust  that  no  one  will  think 
there  Is  any  spirit  of  carping  criticism 
In  all  this.  On  the  contrary,  there  are  so 
many  public  reports  that  are  as  dry  as 
dust,  that  it  is  a  relief  to  find  one  now  and 
then  which  gives  the  reader  something 
lighter  and  more  entertaining  than  ctatis- 
tics.  And  besides,  the  list  of  members  of 
the  corporation  of  this  institution  repre- 
sents about  every  old  ftmily  In  Boston 
which  Is  qualified  for  admission  to  the 
blue  book  or  a  co-cotillon  at  Papanti's. 
This  Is  printed  on  page  8  of  the  29G-paore 
document,  and  its  very  personnel  forestalls 
i   criticism.  "  "'" 
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BOOKS  FOR   THE  BLIND 

According  to  established  custom,  a  copy 
of  each  of  the  books  recently  published  by 
the  Howe  Memorial  Press  of  the  Perkins 
Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for 
the  Blind  at  South  Boston  has  been  sent 
free  of  charge  to  the  public  libraries  of 
Boston,  Somerville,  Worcester,  Fitchburg. 
Hartford,  New  Haven,  Providence,  New- 
port and  Portland.  These  gifts  have  been 
thankfully  received  and, have  been  put  im- 
mediately within  the  reach  of  the  blind 
readers  for  whom  they  are  intended.  In 
addition  to  these  donations,  a  number  of 
the  books  recently  issued  by  this  printing- 
house  has  been  given  to  the  Library  of 
Congress  at  Washington,  where  a  reading- 
room  has  been  set  apart  for  the  use  of  the 
blind.  In  future,  this  library  will  share 
with  those  already  mentioned  and  probably 
several  others  the  benefits  derived  from 
the  publications  of  the  Howe  Memorial 
Press.  The  managers  of  the  above-named 
libraries  speak  most  emphatically  of  the 
value  and  usefulness  of  these  collections 
of  books  in  raised  print,  as  a  means  of 
placing  all  sightless  readers  in  their  neigh- 
borhood on  the  same  footing  with  those 
who  can  see.  So  far  as  is  known  to  us, 
there  is  no  State  or  country  in.  the  world 
in  which  the  blind  are  provided  with  facili- 
ties for  reading  equal  to  those  which  are 
supplied  by  the  Perkins  Institution.  We 
are  informed  that  one  of  Kingsley's  most 
valuable  works  will  soon  be  issued  by  the 
Howe  Memorial  Press  in  raised  characters. 


That  Boston  interest  in  Greek  affairs  is 
not  dead  was  proved  by  the  meeting  at 
Legion  of  Honor  Hall  yesterday,  when  Mrs. 
Woolson,  Miss  Osgood,  Mr.  Anagnos  and 
Mr.  Frank  Sanborn  spoke  to  a  sympathetic 
audience  upon  the  present  condition  of 
Greece.  The  plucky  little  kingdom  of  art 
and  of  ancient  glory  is  tied  fast  by 
superior  might  and  the  demand  of  an  Im- 
possible number  of  millions  as  war  indemni- 
ty. It  may  not  always  be  that  might  shall 
triumph.  The  history  of  civilization  has 
proved  that  there  is  another  principle  also 
striving  in  the  failures  and  triumphs  of 
nations.      


be  sufficient.  At  n  a.m.  the  girls  will  ren- 
der "Cradle  Songs  from  Many  Lands." 
Both  Edith  Thomas  and  Elizabeth  Robin  will 
take  part,  the  latter  a  descendant  from  Swe- 
dish parents,  and  herself  a  type  of  that  na- 
tionality, appearing  among  the  representa- 
tives of  that  country.  At  3  p.  m.  the  boys 
will  present  "The  Progress  of  America." 
Tommy  Stringer  will  be  among  them,  and 
will  give  his  mite  to  the  aid  of  the  institu- 
tion which  has  been  his  home  for  six  years. 
Interesting  gymnastic  exercises  will  also  be 
given  by  both  the  girls  and  the  boys.  Tickets 
for  these  entertainments  may  be  obtained  for 
50  cents  at  the  salesroom  of  the  institution, 
No.  39  Avon  Place,  or  at  the  school  in  South 
Boston. 


.  .  .  "Willie  Robin,  the  dear,  little  deaf, 
dumb,  and  blind  girl,  was  listening  to  a  ser- 
mon a  few  weeks  ago.  People  in  her  posi- 
tion have  the  advantage  that  they  can  talk 
with  their  friends  as  a  sermon  goes  on,  with- 
out interrupting  the  conversation.  When  the 
friend  who  acted  as  interpreter  said  to  her, 
'The  minister  says  we  must  be  very  courage- 
ous when  things  happen  which  we  do  not 
like, '  the  little  girl  replied  promptly,  in  the 
finger  alphabet,  'That  is  very  hard  when  a 
spider  creeps  over  you!'  "  .  .  . 


FEBRUARY  18,    1898. 


Meeting  in  the  Interest  of  Greece 

Greece  and  its  present  condition  were  dis- 
cussed at  the  meeting  of  the  Moral  Educa- 
tion Association  by  M.  Anagnos,  Miss  Julia 
Osgood  and  Frank  B.  Sanborn.  Mr.  Anag- 
nos spoke  of  the  causes  which  led  up  to 
the  recent  disasters  In  Greece  and  of  the 
present  condition  of  the  country.  He  de- 
clared that  the  whole  plan  of  the  war  was 
prepared  in  Germany  by  German  officers, 
and  that  the  order  to  strike  the  blow  was 
sent  from  Berlin  to  Constantinople. 

Miss  Osgood. spoke  briefly  of  the  present 
suffering  of  the  Greeks,  and  hoped  that  the 
American  people  would  "hear  the  far-off 
suffering  wail"  of  those  who  needed  their 
help. 

Mr.  Sanborn  said  the  Greeks  were  a  civil- 
izing force.  They  had  a  history  behind 
them,  they  possessed  the  instinct  of  self- 
government  and  they  had  the  faculty  of 
enriching  themselves.  They  were  now  suf- 
fering the  degradation  almost  of  death,  but 
they  were  a  frugal  people,  a,. J  uld  re- 
cover themselves. 

Mrs.  Abba  Goold  Woolson,  the  president, 
spoke  of  the  sad  picture  given  of  the  un- 
happy land  of  Greece,  and  charged  against 
the  emperor  of  Germany  the  crime  of  keep- 
ing up  the  great  standing  armies  of  Eu- 
rope. 

The   Christian   Register 

FEBRUARY  17,  1898 


To  those  who  have  enjoyed  in  past  years 
the  entertainments  given  on  Washington's 
Birthday  by  the  pupils  of  the  Perkins  Insti- 
tution at  South  Boston,  in  aid  of  the  Kinder- 
garten for  the  Blind,  the  announcement  that 
these  boys  and  girls  will  again  delight  their 
friends   by  literary  and  musical  exercises  will 


BOSTON  POST, 

ENTERTAINMENT    ON   WASHINGTON'S 
BIRTHDAY. 

On  Feb.  22  an  opportunity  will  be  riven 
the  public  of  attending  a  unique  enter- 
tainment of  the  pupils  of  the  Perkins  In- 
stitution at  South  Boston  In  behalf  of  the 
Kindergarten  for  the  Blind  at  Jamaica 
Plain.  Programmes  will  be  given  fore- 
noon and  afternoon,  the  girls  presenting 
their  operetta  at  11  o'clock  In  the 
museum,  immediately  followed  by  the 
boys'  physical  exercises  in  the  gym- 
nasium. At  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the 
boys  give  their  part  of  the  programme  in 
the  hall,  followed  by  gymnasium  work 
by  the  girls. 

One  hundred  boys  and  girls  are  to  ap- 
pear in  oostumes,  most  of  which  have 
been  made  especially  for  this  occasion. 
Music  has  been  arranged,  and  many  dif- 
ferent selections  learned  by  the  band  and 
the  chorus.  Edith  Thomas,  Elizabeth 
Robin  and  Thomas  Stringer  are  to  be 
among  the  performers,  the  two  first  in 
the  forenoon  and  the  last-named  in  the 
afternoon.  The  girls'  entertainment  is  an 
operetta  called  "Cradle  Songs  From  Many 
Lands."  The  countries  are  repressnted 
each  by  five  costumed  girls.  The  boys 
give  a  historical  play  called  "The  Growth 
of  the  Nation,"  written  for  the  occasion 
by  one  of  the  teachers.  Tickets  admit- 
ting to  either  performance  may  be  ob- 
tained at  the  salesroom  of  the  Institution, 
No.  39  Avon  place,  or  at  the  door  of  the 
school  in  South  Boston.  The  price  Is  50 
cents. 
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FRIDAY,  FEB.   18,    1898. 


BY   BLIND   CHILDREN. 


Entertainment  to    Be  Given  at  Perkins 
Institution    Washington's  Birthday. 

Washington's,  birthday  Is  nowhere 
more  generally  observed  than  at  the 
Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts 
School  for  the  Blind  at  South  Boston. 
The  students  of  the  several  departments 
celebrate  the  day  by  giving  exhibitions 
and  patriotic  plays.  This  year  unusual 
efforts  have  been  made  to  eclipse  past 
entertainments,  and  to  realize  a  large 
sum  to  carry  on  the  work  in  the  kinder- 
garten at  Jamaica  Plain. 
i  The  forenoon  Is  to  be  devoted  to  an 
original  operetta,  entitled  "Cradle  Songs 
from  Many  Lands,"  in  which  50  girls 
take  part,  representing  with  characteris- 
tic music  and  dress  10  of  the  more  pict- 
uresque nations.  Following  this  exhi- 
bition by  the  girls,  which  will  be  held 


In  the  museum  at  the  parent  school,  be- 
ginning at  11  A.  M.,  a  gymnastic  drill 
by  members  of  the  boys'  department 
will  be  given  in  the  gymnasium. 

At  3  P.  M.  the  boys  of  the  school  will 
give  the  patriotic  spectacular  represen- 
tation, "America's  Progress,"  written 
especially  for  the  occasion.  Music  has 
been  arranged,  and  many  different  se- 
lections have  been  learned  by  the  band 
and  the  chorus.  Edith  Thomas,  Eliza- 
beth Robin  and  Thomas  Stringer  are  to 
be  among  the  performers,  the  first  two 
in  the  forenoon  and  the  last  in  the  af- 
jternoon.  At  the  close  of  the  play  in 
the  boys'  department,  exercises  by  a 
company  of  girls  will  be  given  in  the 
gymnasium. 

Tickets  for  either  forenoon  or  after- 
noon programme  may  be  obtained  by 
personal  application  or  by  mail  at  39 
Avon  place,  Boston;  also  at  the  institu- 
tion, on  Broadway,  South  Boston. 
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ENTERTAINMENTS  BY  THE  BLIND 
—On  Tuesday  next,  Washington's  birth- 
day, the*students  at  the  Perkins  insti- 
tution for  the  Blind  are  to  aevote  the 
day  to  exhibitions  and  patriotic  plays. 
In  the  forenoon  the  girls'  department  will 
give  an  original  spectacular  and  musical 
programme,  entitled  "Cradle  Bongs  irom 
Many  Lands,''  in  which  50  of  the  pupns 
will  take  part.  The  characteristic  luna- 
bys  of  ten  nations  will  be  sung,  each 
nation  being  represented  by  live  young 
adies,  appropriately  dressed,  and  tno 
whole  attair  closing  with  a  grand  chorus 
from  "Brminie."  uoth  Edith  Thomas  and 
Elizabeth  Robin  will  be  among  the  per- 
formers, immediately  following  this  ex- 
ercise there  will  be  a  gymnastic  exhibi- 
tion by  the  boys.  The  morning  exercises 
will  begin  at  u  o'clock.  In  the  afternoon, 
at  3  o'clock,  the  patriotic  representation 
"America's  Progress,"  written  especially 
for  tms  occasion,  with  full  military  band 
accompaniment,  will  be  given.  Little 
Thomas  Stringer  will  take  par  into 
performance.  tA  the  close  of  the  after- 
noon's entertainment  by  the  boys,  there 
will  be  a  gymnastic  exercise  by  the  gills 
oi  the  school.  Tickets  may  be  obtained 
nt  No  39  Avon  place,  Boston,  or  at  the 
door  of  the  institution.  Admission  to 
either  morning  or  afternoon  exercises  wUl 
hP  SO  cents  The  proceeds  are  to  be  used  i 
to  further  tSe  work  of  educating  the 
younger  children  at  toe  kindergarten  in 
Jamaica  Plain.  
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Thomas  Stringer  is  to  take  part,  giv- 
ing his  lines  through  an  interpreter.  Im- 
mediately following  comes  the  girls' 
gymnastic  work.  Tickets  to  either  fore- 
noon or  afternoon  performance  may  be 
had  at  the  salesroom  of  the  Institution, 
c9  Avon  nl,  or  at  the  door  of  the  school 
in  South  Boston. 


the  blina,  to  which  worthy  cause  the  proceeds  from  the 
entertainment  are  to  be  devoted.  The  girls  will  render 
a  fine  musical  programme  at  eleven  A.  M.,  while  the 
boys'  part  in  the  entertainment,  of  a  historical  and  musi- 
cal nature,  will  take  place  at  three  P.  M.  Gymnastic 
exercises  by  both  the  girls  and  the  boys  will  add  to  the 
i  interest  of  the  occasion. 


/•r 


SOUTH     BOSTON     BULLETIN 


Washington's  Birthday  is  nowhere  more 
fully  and  generally  observed  than  at  the 
Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts 
School  for  the  Blind  at  South  Boston.  The 
students  of  the  several  departments  cele- 
brate the  day  by  giving  exhibitions  and 
patriotic  plays. 

In  past  years  many  have  been  attracted 
by  the  excellent  work  done  by  these  un- 
fortunate boys  and  girls.  This  year  un- 
usual efforts  have  been  made  to  eclipse 
past  entertainments  and  to  realize  a  large 
sum  to  carry  on  the  work  in  the  kinder- 
garten at  Jamaica  Plain.  The  forenoon  is 
to  be  devoted  to  an  original  operetta  en- 
titled "Cradle  Songs  From  Many  Lands," 
In  which  50  girls  take  part,  representing 
with  characteristic  music  and  dress  ten  of 
the  more  picturesque  nations. 

At  3  p.  m.  the  boys  of  the  school  will  give 
the  patriotic  spectacular  representation, 
"America's  Progress,"  written  especially 
for  the  occasion.  Music  has  been  arranged 
and  many  different  selections  have  been 
learned  by  the  band  and  the  chorus.  Edith 
Thomas,  Elizabeth  Robin  and  Thomas 
Stringer  are  to  be  among  the  performers, 
the  first  two  in  the  forenoon  and  the  last 
in  the  afternoon. 
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FRIDAY,  FEB.  18,  1898. 

ENTERTAINMENT  BY  THE   BLIND. 


Benefit  Performance  at  the  Perkins  In- 
stitution Washington's  Birthday. 

The  Perkins  institution  at  South  Bos- 
ton gives  its  annual  benefit  entertain- 
ment for  the  kindergarten  for  the  blind 
on  Washington's  birthday,  from  11  to  1 
and  3  to  5.  The  object  is  not  only  most 
creditable,  but  the  entertainment  itself 
promises  to  afford  interest  to  such  a  de- 
gree that  it  can  but  be  considered  un- 
fortunate that  the  limited  hall  accommo- 
dations prevent  a  very  large  number  of 
people  from  enjoying  it. 

Each  year  the  seats  are  eagerly  sought 
and,  us  often,  people  leave  with  a  feel- 
ing of  sympathetic  wonder  at  the  facility 
of  movement,  mental  ability  and  musical 
proficiency  displayed. 

This  year,  as  usual,  the  girls  give  their 
entertainment  at  11  o'clock  a  in,  followed 
by  gymnastic  exercises  by  the  boys.  The 
eiit  rtainment  is  to  be  an  operetta,  "Cra- 
dle Songs  from  Many  Lands."  About  SO 
girls  are  to  participate,  Including  Edith 
Thomas  and  Elizabeth  Robin,  always  so 
Interesting  to  a  Boston  audience.  At  3 
o'clock  the  boys  give  an  historical  play, 
written  lor  the  occasion  by  one  of  the 
teachers,  entitled  "The  Growth  of 
America,"  Much  labor  has  been  spent 
on  Its  preparation.  All  of  the  charac- 
ters appear  in  costumes,  many  of  which 
are  quite  elaborate.  The  national  airs 
of  the  various  countries  are  played  i,y 
the  band,  and   th<  novement 

and  variety  of  parts  taken  make  a  pro- 
gram of  more  than  ordinary  merit. 


Saturday,  February  19,  1898. 


CONCERT    BY    THE    BLIND. 

THE  work  of  the  pupils  of  the 
Perkins  Institution  is  well 
known  to  the  people  of  Bos- 
ton who  will  welcome  the  announce- 
ment of  an  entertainment  to  be  given 
by  them,  in  aid  of  the  kindergarten 
for  the  blind,   at   the     institution    on 

Washington's  birthday,  at  11  A.  M.,  by 
the  girls,  and  at  3  P.  M.  by  the  boys. 

Verw  interesting  programmes  have 
been  prepared,  embracing  both  musi- 
cal and  literary  exercises.  Gymnas- 
tics will  also  form  a  pleasing  feature  of 
the  entertainment.  Edith  Thomas, 
Elizabeth  Robin  and  Tommy  Stringer 
have  their  places  on  the  programmes. 
Tickets  may  be  obtained  at  50  cents, 
either  at  No.  89  Avouplace  or  at  the 
institution.  The  entertainment  of  the 
girls  in  the  forenoon  is  to  be  an  oper- 
etta called  "Cradle  Songs  from  mauy 
Lands,"  while  that  of  the  boys  in  the 
afternoon  is  a  historical  play  entitled 
"The  Growth  of  the  Nation."  This 
was  written  by  one  of  their  teach- 
ers for  the  occasion.  All  of  the  char- 
acters will  appear  in  appropriate  cos- 
tumes,  most  of  which  are  quite  elab- 
orate. 


The  Woman's  Journal. 
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The  programmes  in  course  of  prepara- 
tion by  the  pupils  of  the  Perkins  Institu- 
tion for  the  Blind,  in  commemoration  of 
Washington's  Birthday,  promise  to  give 
great  pleasure  to  their  audience,  which 
will  assemble  at  the  Institution  on  that 
day.  At  11  A.  M.  the  girls  will  render 
"Cradle  Songs  from  Many  Lands,"  and  at 
3  P.  M.  the  boys  will  present  "The  Prog- 
ress of  America."  These  young  people 
spire  neither  time  nor  energy  to  make 
these  entertainments  of  a  high  older,  and 
they  should  prove  a  financial  success, 
since  the  proceeds  are  to  be  devoted  to 
the  work  of  the  Kindergarten  for  the 
Blind.  Tickets  may  be  obtained  for  .">0 
cents  at  the  salesroom  of  the  Institution, 
:i!>  \von  Place,  and  at  the  school  in  South 
Boston. 
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Entertainment  by  the   Blind   to   Help  Their 
Kind 

Following  the  custom  in  the  celebration 
of  Washington's  Birthday,  there  will  be 
entertainments  at  the  Perkins  Institution 
and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind, 
South  Boston,  on  that  day.  The  blind 
pupils  of  this  place  will  participate  in  pro- 
grammes of  original  numbers,  which  promise 
much  enjoyment.  In  the  forenoon  an 
original  operetta,  entitled,  "Cradle  Songs 
from  Many  Lands,"  in  which  fifty  girls 
take  part,  representing  with  characteristic 
music  and  dress  ten  of  the  more  picturesque 
nations,  will  be  given.  Following  this  exhi- 
bition by  the  girls,  which  will  be  held  in 
the  museum  at  the  school,  beginning  at  11 
A.  M.,  a  gymnastic  drill  by  members  of  the 
boys'  department  will  be  given  in  the  gym- 
nasium. At  three  o'clock  the  boys  give  an 
historical  play,  written  for  the  occasion  by 
one  of  the  teachers,  entitled,  "The  Growth 
of  America."  All  of  the  characters  appear 
in  costumes.  National  airs  of  the  various 
countries  are  to  be  played  by  the  band. 
Edith  Thomas,  Elizabeth  Robin  and  Thomas 
Stringer  are  to  be  among  the  performers, 
the  first  two-named  in  the  forenoon  and 
the  last  in  the  afternoon.  The  proceeds  of 
the  entertainment  will  be  used  for  carrying 
on  the  work  of  the  kindergarten  depart- 
ment for  the  blind  at  Jamaica  Plain.  Tickets 
to  either  forenoon  or  afternoon  perform- 
ance may  be  had  at  the  salesroom  of  the 
institution,  39  Avon  place,  or  at  the  door  of 
the  school  in  South  Boston. 
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BOSTON.     SATURDAY,     FE3.    19,   1898. 

•~wn»  To  those  who  have  enjoyed  in  past 
yeirs  the  entertainments  given  on  Washing- 
ton's Birthday  by  the  pupils  of  the  Perkins 
Institution  at  South  Boston,  in  aid  of  the 
kindergar  en  for  the  blind,  the  simple  an- 
nouncement that  these  boys  and  girls  will 
again  delight  their  friends  by  literary  an 
musical  exercises  will  be  sufficient  to  insure 
the  presence  of  a  large  audience  and  a  lively 
interest  in  the  programs  which  are  to  b:  pre- 
sented. At  n  a.  M.  the  girls  will  render 
"Cradle  Songs  from  Many  Laods."  Both 
Edith  Thomas  and  Elizabeth  Robin  will  take 
part,  the  latter,  a  descendant  from  Swedish 
parents,  aod  herself  a  type  of  that  nationality, 
appearing  among  the  representatives  of  that 
country.  At  3  P.  M.  the  boys  will  present 
"The  Progress  of  America."  Tommy  Stringer 
will  be  among  them  and  will  give  his  mite  to 
the  aid  of  the  institution  which  has  been  his 
home  for  six  years.  Interesting  gymnastic 
exercises  will  alio  be  given  by  bath  the  girls 
and  the  boys.  Tickets  for  these  entertain- 
ments may  be  obtained  for  50  cents  at  the 
salesroom  of  the  institu'ion,  39  Avon  plac;, 
or  at  the  school  in  South  Boston. 


The  Saturday  Evening  Paper. 


SATURDAY,  PEBRUABY  19,  1898, 


Mo.sl  interest iny  programmes  have  been  prepared  by 
the  boys  and  girls  of  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind 
at  South  Boston,  with  a  twofold  object,  that  of  celebrat- 
ing Washington's  Birthday  in  a  fitting  manner,  and  of 
ndding  to  the  endowment    fund  of  the  kindergarten   for 
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BOSTON,  SUNDAY  MORNING,  FEB.  20. 


— The  weeks  immediately  preceding  Washington's 
Birthday  are  always  busy  ones  at  the  Institution 
for  the  Blind  in  South  Boston,  for  Its  pupils  are 
zealously  preparing  for  the  exercises  with  which 
they  entertain  their  friends  upon  that  day.  Judg- 
ing from  the  programmes,  the  occasion  will  lie  one 
of  unusual  interest  this  year.  The  entertainment 
by  the  girls'  department  begins  at  11  A.  M.  and  is 
an  operetta  entitled  "Cradle  Songs  from  Many 
Lands."  Ten  nations  will  be  represented  by  fifty 
girls  in  pretty  costumes,  who  will  sing  the  lulla- 
bies of  the  countries  which  they  represent.  In- 
teresting gymnastics  by  the  boys  will  close  the 
morning's  programme.  The  boys'  exercises  begin 
at  3  P.  M.  and  will  be  marked  by  the  intense  spirit 
of  patriotism  which  they  always-  exhibit.  A  rep- 
resentation of  the  "Progress  of  America."  in  fonr 
scenes,  will  be  given  by  them.  This  little  nlay. 
which  has  been  written  for  the  occasion,  will  be 
made  picturesque  by  suitable  costumes,  and  en- 
livened by  stirring  music  by  the  band  of  the  school, 
from  national  airs  of  America  and  of  many  other 
lands.  The  afternoon's  entertainment  will  be 
closed  by  the  girls'  gymnastics,  which  are  always 
of  interest.  As  usual,  the  proceeds  will  be  given 
to  the  kindergarten  for  the  blind,  and  the  kind 
friends  who  attend  these  exercises  may  feel  that 
they  are  not  only  giving  themselves  a  pleasure,  but 
are  contributing  to  a  worthy  and  beautiful  cause, 
—the  education  of  the  little  sightless  ones  of  the 
kindergarten  in  Jamaica  Plain. 


THE  BOSTON  BUDGET 

FEBRUARY  20,  1898, 

— Probably  nowhere  else  can  there  be  seen 
an  entertainment  by  bllcd  children  embracing 
such  variety  3f  form  and  versatility  In  execution 
as  that  which  will  be  given  at  the  Perkins  Insti- 
tute at  South  Boston  on  the  22 1  of  this  month. 
Nearly  a  hundred  and  fifty  blind  boys  and  girls 
take  literary  and  musical  parts  In  play  and  oper- 
etta, and  give  gymnastic  exhibitions,  made  up 
of  a  variety  of  exercises.  At  eleven  o'olock  In  the 
forenoon  "  The  Cradle  Songs  from  Many  Lands" 
will  be  given  In  the  museum.  Edith  Thomas  and 
Etlztbetn  Bobln  appear,  the  latter  representing 
Sweden,  the  horns  of  her  parents.  Immediately 
following  Is  the  gymnasium  exhibition  by  the 
boys.  At  three  o'clock  the  boys  will  present  a 
play  called  "  The  Growth  of  the  Nation."  It  Is 
an  original  production  of  one  of  the  teachers  In 
the  boy's  literary  department,  written  especially 
for  the  occasion,  and  is  far  superior  to  the  ordi- 
nary Washington's  Birthday  programme.  Na- 
tional airs  cf  different  countries  are  played 
by  the  band  of  the  institution  as  the  cos- 
tumed characters  appear  and  give  their  parts.  In 
the  last  scene  Thomas  Stringer  takes  part, 
aid,  Impersonating  Manufactures,  describes  a 
model  wblch  he  has  made.  The  proceeds  of  the 
entertainment  go  toward  tne  support  of  the  kin- 
dergarten for  the  blind.  Tne  price  of  tickets,  of 
which  the  number  is  limited  necessarily  by  tbe 
contracted  space  of  the  hall.  Is  fifty  cents,  admit- 
ting to  either  forenoon  or  afternoon  programme. 
They  may  be  obtained  at  the  salesroom  of  the  In- 
stitution, No.  89  Avon  place,  or  at  the  school  In 
South  Boston. 
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SUNDAY  MORNING,  FEB.    20,    1898. 


ENTERTAINMENT  BY  BLIND  BOYS  AND 
GIRLS. 
Washington's  Birthday  will  be  fittingly  observed 
by  the  pupils  of  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the 
Blind  at  South  Boston,  in  interesting  and  appropri- 
ate exercises.  These  boys  and  girls  always  delight 
their  audiences  by  their  unique  and  well-rendered 
programmes,  and  it  is  safe  to  predict  that  the  enter- 
tainments which  are  to  be  given  by  them  this  year 
will  but  add  to  the  praise  already  accorded  them  in 
past  years.  Tickets  of  admission  at  50  cents  will  be 
on  sale  at  39  Avon  place,  Boston,  Mass.,  and  at  the 
school  in  South  Boston,  Mass.  The  entertainment 
of  the  girls  in  the    forenoon   is  to   be  an    operetta 


called  "Cradle  Songs  from  Many  Lands,"  supple- 
mented by  gymnastic  exercises,  while  that  of  the 
boys  is  an  original  historic.il  play  entitled  "The 
Growth  of  America."  This  was  written  by  one  of 
the  teachers  for  the  occasion.  All  of  the  characters 
will  appear  in  appropriate  costumes,  man/ of  which 
are  quite  elaborate.  Edith  M.  Thomas,  Elizabeth 
Robin  ahd  Thomas  Stringer,  the  three  noted  pupils 
who  are  both  blind  and  deaf  and  whose  early  train- 
ing under  the  healthful  influences  of  the  kinder- 
garten has  laid  the  foundation  of  a  sound  physical, 
mental  and  moral  development,  are  to  take  part  in 
the  exercises  with  their  schoolmates. 


BLIND    CHILDREN    TO    PERFORM. 

They  Will  Sing  National  Lullabies  and  a 
Ciioius    from  "Ermlnle." 

People  unfamiliar  with  the  work  of  our  Mas- 
sachusetts School  for  the  Blind  will  have  an 
opportunity  on  Washington's  birthday  of  vis- 
iting: that  institution  and  seeing  unique  exhi- 
bitions. The  forenoon  is  to  be  devoted  to  the 
girls' department,  whose  members  give  a  mu- 
sical entertainment,  beginning  at  11  o'clock, 
entitled  "Cradle  Songs  from  Many  Lands." 
Fifty  of  the  blind  girls,  dressed  in  the  cos- 
tumes of  10  nations,  sing  the  lullabies  of  t  ho<e 
countries  and  close  with  a  chorus  from  "Er- 
minie."  Both  Edith  Thomas  and  Elizabeth 
Robin  will  be  among"  the  performers.  After 
this  exhibition,  the  boys  will  give  a  gymna- 
sium drill  uuder  the  direction  of  their  in- 
structor. At  3  p.m.  a  patriotic  representation, 
written  especially  for  the  blind  boys,  entitled 
"America's  Progress,"  will  be  given,  Thomas 
Stringer  will  be  present.  At  the  close  of  the 
afternoon's  stage  attraction,  there  will  be  ex- 
ercises in  the  gymnasium  by  a  company  of 
girls. 

Tickets  for  these  interesting  exercises  can  be 
obtained  at  the  salesroom  of  the  institution,  39 
Avon  place,  or  at  the  door  of  the  school.  Ad- 
mission to  either  forenoon  or  afternoon  enter- 
tainment will  be  50  cents.  The  proceeds  are 
to  be  given  by  the  pupils  of  the  parent  school 
to  the  kindergarten  at  Jamaica' Plain,  thus 
showing  the  interest  taken  by  the  older  boys 
and  girls  in  the  education  of  their  younger 
companions. 


MONDAY.    FEBRUARY    21,    1898 

Pupils  at  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the 
Blind  will  give  an  entertainment,  the  pro- 
ceeds to  be  used  for  the  kindergarten  de- 
partment. In  the  forenoon  an  original 
operetta,  in  which  fifty  girls  take  part, 
will  be  given  in  the  museum,  beginning  at 
11  A.  M.  At  three  o'clock  the  boys  will 
give  an  historical  play,  written  for  the 
occasion  by  one  of  the  teachers,  entitled 
"The  Growth  of  America."  Edith 
Thomas,  Elizabeth  Robin  and  Thomas 
Stridnger  are  to  be  among  the  performers. 
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Miss  Lorelle  Damon  of  Revere,  Sightless  from  Birth,  Can  Tell  the 
Color  of  the  Hair  and  Eyes  of  Any  Person  She  Meets,  and  Reads 
Character  UnerringIy===She  Has  Strange  Clairvoyant  Power, 
and  is  in  All  Ways  a  Psychological  Mystery. 


MISS  DAMON  AND  THE  SUNDAY  GLOBE  REPORTER. 


In  the  person  of  a  shy  little  tilind  girl 
of  20,  who  lives  within  sound  of  the  sea 
in  a  quiet  side  street  in  Revere,  science 
seems  destined  to  have  one  of  the  most 
absorbing  cases  of  psychological  power 
on  record. 

Though  she  has  never  had  the  blessing 
of  sight,  this  girl  can  distinguish  colors, 
describe  a  person  as  soon  as  she  hears 
his  or  her  voice,  and  can  read  character 
with  far  more  preplsion  than  persons 
wise  in  the  world's  ways  and  aided  by 
keen  and  •well-trained  vision. 

In  addition  to  this  the  girl  possesses 
remarkable  clairvoyant  power.  By  sim- 
ply taking  hold  of  a  person's  hand  she 
can  tell  the  color  of* his  hair  and  eyes, 
his  general  appearance,  age,  disposition 
and  character,  and  can  also  describe  his 
friends  and  tell  of  leading  events  in  his 
life. 


The  girl,  by  name  L«orelle  Damon,  does 
rot  seem  aware  that  the  power  she 
possesses  is  clairvoyance.  She  says  she  ■ 
knows  nothing  of  clairvoyance  except  | 
theory,  and  is  not  in  sympathy  with  its 
exponents.  She  does  not  want  to  be 
known  a3  a  clairvoyant,  and  she  has  an 
absolute  abhorrence  of  publicity. 

"My  gift,"  she  says,  "is  from  the 
source  of  all  good,  and  I  feel  that  I 
ought  to  hold  it  sacred." 

Sne  will  not  see  strangers,  and  ordi- 
narily elves  demonstrations  of  her 
power  only  to  her  friends,  and  never 
lor  money.  She  granted  an  Interview 
to  the  writer  only  on  the  express  un- 
derstanding that  her  address  should  not 
be  given.  It  may  be  stated  here  that 
letters  addressed  to  her  from  persons 
writing  her  with  a  view  to  getting  an 
interview  or  opening  correspondence 
will  not  be  answered. 

Many  things  about  the  writer's  inter- 
view with  Miss  Damon  demonstrated  to 


him  that  the  girl  is  a  phenomenon,  that 
she    is    really    possessed    of    a    seenmm 
sixth   sense,    which  more  than  sup; 
the  place  of  the  one  of  which  she  is  de- 
prived, or  which  she  never  possessed. 

When  the  girl's  mot?her  ushered  him 
into  the  neat  parlor  01  tneir  nttie  hume 
she  explained  that  her  daughter  had  a 
strong-  aversion  to  seeing  strangers  be- 
cause of  her  fear  that  she  might  appear 
to  be  making  capital  out  of  her  strange 
iiecomphshment.  It  was  plain  from  the 
mother's  conversation  that  the  girl  held 
her  power  as  a  special  gift  of  God- 
something  to  be  sacredly  guarded  and 
never  shown  to  a  cynical  world  that 
might  not  understand. 

The  mother  told  in  clear,  attractive 
sentences  the  story  of  her  daughter's 
affliction  and  of  her  wonderful  power. 

"When  She  was  born  1  was  very  ill," 
she  said,  "and  I  did  not  see  her  for 
some  time.  When  they  brought  her  to 
me  I  noticed  that  she  did  not  look  at 
me  as  I  would  have  liked  her  to.  1 
spoke  of  it  to  my  husband,  but  he  said  i 
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1  was  nervous  and  my  fears  were  duej 
to  that.  But  we  found,  when  a  doctor! 
saw  her,  that  she  was  blind." 

The  rest  of  the  mother's  story  had  to 
do  with  the  girl's  education,  and  of  the 
development  of  the  power  that  is  now 
mystifying  everybody  who  knows  her, 
as  well  as  the  girl  herself. 

The  first  sign  of  mental  precocity  the 
parents  not.ced  In  her  was  that  she 
talked  at  the  age  of  18  months  as  clearly 
as  she  does  now.  When  she  was  3  years 
old  she  could  read  readily  from  raised 
type.  Six  years  in  the  Perkins  institute 
at  South  Boston  gave  her  a  good  edu- 
cation, and  while  there  she  proved  her- 
self an  exceptional  scholar,  while  her 
power  of  distinguishing  colors  attracted 
the  attention  of  all  who  knew  her. 

Up  to  her  12th  year  the  girl  suffered 
intensely  from  pains  in  her  head,  wh.eh 
made  necessary  an  operation,  in  which 
the  eyeballs  wera  removed.  Specialists 
who  treated  her  declared  that  she  had 
never  had  the  least  sight,  so  that  It  was 
impossible  for  her  to  have  formed  a  con- 
ception of  colors,  which  she  now  rec- 
ognizes almost  unerringly  through  her 
mental  vision. 

After  learning  that  her  visitor  had 
been  sent  by  a  friend,  Miss  Damon  con- 
sented to  grant  him  an  interview.  As 
she  entered  the  room  she  turned  at 
once  in  the  direction  of  the  writer's 
seat  and  extended  her  hand.  As  she 
shook  hands  she  said: 

"I  have  seen  you  before.  You  may 
think  it  strange,  but  you  were  in  the 
life  of  a  friend  that  I  read.  I  remember 
you  distinctly.  You  were  acquainted 
with  that  person,  or  I  would  never  have 
seen  you." 

This  seemed  a  strange  opening  of  an 
interview.  Miss  Damon  took  a  seat  on  a 
couch,  and  the  conversation  at  once  went 
on  to  clairvoyance,  Spiritualism  and 
Christian  science. 

"I  have  studied  them  all  as  an  inves- 
tigator," she  said,  "and  I  think  without 
prejudice,  but  I  do  not  find  in  them  any- 
thing that  appeals  to  me.  I  believe  that 
the  power  of  seek;*:  the  people  around 
me,  and  their  lives;  was  given  me  by  the 
giver  of  all  good.  That  is  all  I  can  say 
in  explanation  of  it.  I  have  never  tried 
to  develop  my  power.  It  is  part  of  me. 
I  do  not  go  into  any  trances.  I  would 
not  know  how  to  ejo  into  one.  1  do  not 
make  any  effort  to  see  things,  but  do  it 
unconsciously.  Somehow  my  brain  be- 
gins to  work  a  thousand  times  faster 
than  ordinarily,  when  I  am  giving  a 
reading.  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  make 
it  clear  to  you  how  the  impressions  are 
eyed  to  my  mind,  but  it  seem?  that 
when  they  begin  something  snaps  in  my 

brain,  like  the  snap  of  a  camera  when 
you  put  the  apparatus  in  motion,  and 
then  I  see  you,  not  near  me,  as  you  are 
now,  but  standing  surrounded  by  your 
friends.  Then  the  events  in  your  Ufe 
pass  before  me  like  a  motion  picture." 

What  a  perfect  description  of  the 
"clear  seeing"  we  know  as  clairvoyance! 

Miss  Damon  sits  straight  while  she 
talks,  her  hands  in  her  lap,  and  her  tnin, 
sensitive-looking  fingers  twining  them- 
selves in  and  out.  She  is  small,  with  a 
slight  figure,  a  face  and  brow  speaking 
of  intellectuality,  and  black  hair.  Her 
features  are  strong,  and  as  she  speaks 
every  word  is  perfectly  enunciated,  xier 
speech  is  delightfully  correct,  without 
being  affected. 

"I  would  give  much  to  see  my  own 
life  ;.s  I  see  the  lives  of  others,"  she 
said  in  another  part  of  the  interview. 
"But  that  is  denied  me.  I  can  tell  you 
more  about  yourself  in  five  minutes 
than  you  could  learn  about  me  in  years 
of  acquaintance,  but  I  am  totally  in  the 
dark  about  myself  and  there  are  some 
things  at  this  time  that  I  would  so  much 
like  to  know." 

There  was  a  quiet  wistfulness  in  this. 
This  pari  of  the  conversation  took  place 
after  the  girl  had  read  the  visitor's  life. 

"Wher  I  took  your  hand,"  she  said, 
"you  were  as  strongly  impressed  on  my 
mirul  a?  if  I  had  known  you  for  years:. 
At  that  same  instant  I  formed  my  opin- 
of  your  appearance,  age  and  charac- 
ter. I  cannct  explain  to  you  how  I  did 
this,  but  it  is  so.  It  is  always  the 
same." 

Miss  Damon's  mother  had  explained 
before  leaving  the  room  that  her  daugh- 
ter was  so  strong  in  her  intuition  that 
she  at  once  came  to  a  conclusion  as  to 
whether  she  liked  or  disliked  a  person. 
If  the  rtrson  repelled  her  It  was  useless 
for  her  to  try  to  make  further  progress 
toward  a  friendship.  She  was  unerring 
In  picking  out  the  people  who  would 
naturally  be  classed  as  "uncongenial," 
simply  from  a  touch  of  the  hand,  and 
sometimes  simply  from  their  presence  in 
a  room. 

In  the  reading  which  Miss  Damon  gave 
The  Globe's  representative— she  adopts 
the  word  "reading"  for  want  of  a  better 
term— she  told  many  strange  things 
about  the  past  that  were  absolutely  true, 
and  described  many  persons  to  the  Ufe. 

At  the  end  she  gave  a  delineation  of 
the  writer's  character  that  his  vanity 
would  not  suffer  him  to  pass  around 
among  his  friends.  It  was  photographic. 
A  strange  thing  noticed  in  connection 
with  this  "reading"  was  that  Miss  Da- 
mon was  conscious  of  every  glance  given 
her.  She  could  tell  when  the  newspaper 
man  looked  away  from  her  face,  or  when 
i  a  particularly  careful  scrutiny  was  di- 
:  reeled  to  her. 


"Sometimes  you  look  at  me  in  a  pro- 
fessional way,  and  then  you  look  as  an 
interested  person  would.  I  can  distin- 
guish the  difference  in  the  looks,"  she 
said,  smiling. 

Miss  Damon  declares  there  is  no  con- 
scious effort  at  mind-reading  on  her 
part.  She  has  read  of  mind  reading, 
but  knows  nothing  of  It  from  actual  ex- 
perience with  a  mind  reader.  She  says 
she  never  tried  to  put  herself  Into  a 
trance,  and  she  thinks  it  would  not  be 
an  easy  task  to  hypnotize  her.  Some  of 
her  friends  have  suggested  that  she  be 
subjected  to  hypnotic  Influence,  as  an 
interesting  experiment,  but  she  has  not 
consented   to  it. 

Colors  of  inanimate  objects  cannot  be 
distinguished  by  Miss  Damon.  Neither 
can  she  tell  the  color  of  the  coat  of  a 
dog  or  cat. 

Her  mother  had  described  two  inci- 
dents that  add  to  the  wonder  of  the 
girl's  ability  to  tell  colors,  as  well  as  to 
her  powers  as  a  seer. 

On  one  occasion  Miss  Damon  remarked 
to  her  mother  on  the  color  of  a  friend's 
eyes,  which  had  always  passed  for 
brown. 

"They  are  not  brown,"  said  Miss  Da- 
mon. "They  are  a  peculiar  color,  differ- 
ent from  any  others  I  have  ever  seen." 
(She  uses  terms  relating  to  sight  and  col- 
or as  one  who  sees  would  use  them.  "They 
■■  only  ones  I  have  to  use,"  she 
says.) 

i^e  next  time  the  friend  called  a  close 
scrutiny  of  his  eyes  convinced  Mrs  Da- 
mon that  her  daughter  was  right.  The 
eyes  were  not  brown,  and  were  a  color 
that  could  hardly  be  classified. 

The  other  incident  was  of  a  somewhat 
different  nature.  The  girl  spoke  of  a 
friend  as  having  a  dimple  in  her  cheek. 
No  notice  had  been  taken  of  the  dimple 
until  she  mentioned  it.  Later  It  was 
found  that  on  rare  occasions,  when  the 
person  referred  to  smiled,  a  tiny  dimple 
showed  in  the  cheek.  The  blind  girl  had 
divined  what  her  mother  had  not  seen. 

Miss  Damon  is  a  fine  scholar.  She  is 
very  fond  of  books,  and  has  shown  a  de- 
cided literary  bent,  writing  a  number  of 
short  stories,  and  verses  as  well.  She 
onerates  a  typewriter  with  ease,  am 
a' great  reader,  taking  books  out  of  the 
circulating  library  at  the  Perkins  in- 
stitute. She  had  read  all  of  Dickens' 
works,  all  of  Shakespeare's  plays,  all 
the  standard  American  and  English 
poets,  and  the  best  of  the  general  litera- 
ture of  the  day. 

She  was  asked  which  of  Shakespeare's 
piavs  she  liked   best. 

"O,  Juiius  Caesar,"  she  replied  with 
animation. 

In   ths    course    of   the    Interview 
Damon    was    ask-1    to 

artist  who   had  been  In   the  room  a  few- 
minute"  after  she  entered. 

"He  is  Mark,  and  has  a  beard,"  she 
said  unhesitatingly.    That  described  him. 

Re1  I  I  the  loss   sf  her  sight  and 

the    frccuent  ins    of    sympathy 

she  heard,   she  remarked: 

"Why,  I  do  not"  want  people  to  pity 
me.  I  am  net  unhappy.  I  would  not 
exchange  my  pow>  iving  impres- 

sions lor  your  eyes  today." 

But  who  can  say  what  that  power  is? 
May  it  indeed  be  a  sixth  sen 

An    evidence   of   the  sentiment 

i   in   the  heart   of   this   retiring 
little   blind   girl   is   found  in   one   cf 
poems,  of  which  she  has  written  many, 
it  is  entitled  "To   My  King,"  and  is  as 
follows: 
I  dream  .if  thee  cm  balmy  eves  like  this, 

The  sacred  stillness  seems  to  bring  thee  near, 
Again  I  tcel  the  rapture  of  thy  Kiss, 

And  the  loved  music  of  tliy  voice  I  hear. 

But  sweetest  dreams  are  briefest,  and  full  soon 
I  wake  to  know  that  we  are  fax  apart. 

That  sweet  caress  was  but  the  breath  of  June, 
And  thou  hast  spoken  only  in  my  heart. 

And  will  It  e'er  be  thus?    Is  pleasure  flown? 

Must  Joy  henceforth  be  stranger  to  my  breast? 
Shall  I  tread  all  life's  weary  path  alone 

Till  Heaven's  gates  unfold  to  grant  me  rest? 

Ah  no,  dear  love,  for  He  still  ruleth  all 
Who  bade  the  waves  of  Galilee  "Be  still," 

The  God  who  marks  the  tluy  sparrow's  fall, 
And  shall  I  doubt  His  love,  or  fear  His  will? 

Ah  no,  from  His  dear  baud  tie  blessing  came, 
That  crowned  our  pathway  with  a  light  divine. 

And  trusting  in  the  merit  of  His  name, 
I  feel— I  know  thou  wilt  ugaln  be  mine. 

Some  time,  somewhere,  on  sweet  June  eves  like 
this, 

I'll  feel  again  thy  kiss,  thy  voice  I'll  hear, 
And  life  can  hold  for  me  no  higher  bliss, 

I  dwell  In  Paradise  when  thou  art  near. 
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THE   BOSTON   HERALD  —  WEDNESDAY,    FEBRUARY    23,    1898. 


PLAY  BEFORE  AN  UNSEEN  AUDIENCE. 


The    Pupils   of  the    Perkins    Institution   for   the   Blind   Present  an 

Original  Drama  for  the  Benefit  of  Others. 


PUPILS    AT    THE    PERKINS    INSTITUTE    FOR    THE    BLIND   PRESENT  A 

PLAY. 


In  a  strange  world,  where  there  is  no 
sunshine- or  moonlight,  no  blue  sky  nor 
gray  clouds  overhead,  no  wondrous  view 
from  lofty  windows,  no  color  nor  visible 
shape,  live  the  pupils  of  the  Perkins 
Institute  for  the  Blind. 

Yet  they  are  patriotic,  these  boys  and 
girls  of  the  dark  world.  They  celebrated 
Washington's  birthday  yesterday,  not 
for  their  own  amusement  or  instruction 
merely,  but  to  help  the  kindergarten 
for  blind  children  fn  Jamaica  Plain. 

The  chief  feature  of  the  day  was  an 
original  play  by  sightless  actors,  ac- 
companied by  a  band  of  sightless  musi- 
cians. Think  of  that,  oh,  ye  stage  mana- 
gers who  labor  hours  and  days  with  ex- 
asperating performers  who  at  least  see 
the  picture  of  which  they  form  a  part. 

"Starting  from  the  wings,  take  three 
steps  bearing  to  the  right,  bow,  kneel, 
give  your  speech,  turn  one-third  to  left, 
step  back  2V4  steps  and  seat  yourself," 
or  something  like  that  must  be  drilled 
into  the  head  of  a  blind  performer,  who 
makes  an  entry  before  an  unseen  King 
of  Spain,  upon  an  unseen  stage,  before 
an  unseen  audience. 


Every  action  of  every  performer  must 
be  planned  with  ijuch  detail,  and  com- 
mitted to  memory.  There  can  be  no 
other  guide.  

It  was  hard  to  realize  all  this  infinite 
painstaking  during  the  presentation  of 
the  "Progress  of  America"  yesterday 
afternoon.  The  words  of  the  spectacle 
were  written  by  one  of  the  teachers, 
Miss  Jessica  L.  Longworthy,  and  the 
music  was  arrange^  by  Mr.  Edwin  L. 
Gardiner,  who  hajlprilled  his  band  of 
blind'  boys  so  that  tney  play  wonderfully 
well— better  than  many  professionals. 

The  costumes  were  all  made  in  the 
school  by  teachers,  and  the  direction  of 
the  whole  affair  was  in  the  hands  of 
Mr  Albert  M.  Jones,  who  is  in  charge  of 
the  boys' department. 

The  stage  was  erected  in  the  main 
hall  wofully  small,  which  in  the  old 
hotel  days  of  the  building  was  built  for 
a  ball  room.  .,„,,_         . 

Scene  1  represented  Columbus  at  court, 
and  was  preceded  by  a  medley  of  na- 
tional airs.  The  costumes  were  hand- 
some and  appropriate,  and  the  cast  of 
characters  was  as  follows: 

King  Ferdinand Clarence  Jackson 

Queen  Isabella -Fred,  SfVTfv 

Columbus Henel    Mllu'r 


Prince  John. . . William  Clennan 

Guards Frank  Baker.  Eugene  Peabody 

Lords  ,  ...Charles   Black,   Neil  Devlin 

Indians William  Simpson,   Patrick  O'Neill 

Pages    

William     Walsh.     Albert     Butters,     Edward 

Ryan,  Lyman  Harvey. 
Herald Ouy  Jacobson 

In  this  scene  Columbus  told  of  his  dis- 
coveries, and  the  dialogue  was  taken 
up  by  the  other  characters.  The  "Te 
Deum"  was  sung  at  the  close  by  a 
chorus.  

Scene  2  represented  Young  America, 
a  handsome  youth  in  white  and  gold, 
launched  by  Father  Time  and)  welcomed 
by  the  nations  in  costume,  who  en- 
tered to  the  strains  of  their  national 
music.    The  cast  of  characters  was: 

Father  Time Herbert  Tutnam 

Amtrlca         Joseph  Bartlett 

Spain Barney    Levin 

iltaly Owen   Wnnn 

Gei  miinv Edward   Schuerer 

France  1 George   Boukey 


G.eece IsH°7,,  nTon 

Ireland J°We9?eT  " 

Scotland Vif  V 

England Fr™ 

The  band  introduced  Scotland,  with 
excellent  imitation  of  the  bag  pi  pcs,_ 
closed  the  tableau  with  "Columbi 


Scene      S      represented     A"1"1!*,',. 

svmbolrb  robes,  receiving  the  "."J 

states,   bringing  their  characteristic^ 

tributes  to  the  Union.    The  M.b°>* 

took  the  part  of  states  were  dre* 

Puritan,    Dutch,    Quaker    and    co 

costume,   as  was   fitting    and tne: «. 

was  entitled   "The  Building  of  tM 

tion."    The  cast  if  characters  was. 

win 
America 

Massachusetts 

New    Hampshire.  .  - *  '  av'Ti llam 

Rhode   Island Herbert 

Connecticut •• 

New  York 

New  Jersey V  ■  • 

Pennsylvania EoS 

Delaware 


Marvlnnd       Samuel  Bond  , 

Nor7u   "arollnn £1*1*  Nelson   | 

S  Carolina ~WL,b<?  £odge  < 

,„"".„  Herbert   Bonen 

ila.'.'.'.V.. Charles    Amadon  ( 

During  the  Interval  Supt.  Anagnos,  in 
a  brief  address,  appealed  for  a  new  hall 
and  for  help  for  a  permanent  endow- 
ment of  the  kindergarten  for  the  blind. 


Scene  4  represented!  the  nation's  great- 
ness, with  the  following  characters: 

Father  Time Hernart   Putnam 

America Willis   Trask 

War Isidore  O'Donnell 

Peaee Fred   Carney 

Education William  Clennan 

nlture William  Simpson 

Manufactures. ..  .Fred  Walsb,   Thomas  Stringer 

Electricity William   Lynch 

sew  Year Guy  Jacobson 

In  this   scene,   Thomas,   or  "Tommy," 

Stringer,   who  is  deaf   as   well   as  blind, 

showed  a  model   he  had   made,   and   re- 

a  verse  by   the  movements  of  his 

hand    in    the    hand    of    his    blind    inter- 

The  scene  closed  with    the  playing  of 
■    Star-Spangled    Banner"    and    the 
ing  of  flags,  "Tommy"  Stringer  try- 
to  wave  his  fag    in  time   with    the 
could  nol  hear  by  keeping  his 
hand  upon  thl  hand  of  his  compan- 

The     girls'      department,     under     the 
ge    o£    Miss    Bennett,    gave    in    the 
museum  a  little  operetta  called  "Cradle 
-from  Many  Nations." 
Ten  nations  were  represented,  each  by 
"haraeters   in   appropriate    national 
lme.    The  representation   of   Japan, 
the   song,    "Sleep,    Little   Pigeon," 
particularly    effective.    The    Ameri- 
can Indian   scene    included   a   pappoose 
hammock  between   two  fir 

lith  Thomas  and  Elizabeth  Robin, 
who  are  deaf  and  blind,  took  part  in  the 
programme,  which  closed  with  a  chorus 
from  "Erminie,"  sung  by  the  50  charac- 

e  exercises  of  the  day  also  included 
•islng  gymnastic  drills  in   the  gym- 
im  by  both  boys  and  girls. 
3    main    hall    was    crowded    for    the 
afternoon  performance,    and  was  mani- 
festly incapable  of  accommodating  more 
than  a  bare   majority   of   the  264  blind 
people    at   the   institution. 
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AT  THE  PERKINS  INSTITUTION. 

Girls  and  Boys  Give  an  Entertainment 
in  the  Morning  and  in  the  Afternoon 
Respectively. 

Although  the  storm  of  yesterday  un- 
doubtedly-prevented many  from  attend- 
ing the  holiday  exercises  in  the  Perkins 
institution  for  the  blind  on  East  Broad- 
way, South  Boston,  there  was  an  audi- 
ence gathered  there  yesterday  morning 
and  another  in  the  afternoon  which  was 
very  gratifying  to  Prof  Anagnos,  the 
teachers  and  scholars  of  the  Institution. 

The  girls'  department  had  charge  of 
the  entertainment  furnished  in  the 
morning  in  the  museum  in  the  new 
building.  The  entertainment  consisted 
of  "Cradle  Songs  from  Many  Lands." 
The  girls  were  handsomely  costumed  in 
dresses  peculiar  to  the  respective  coun- 
tries, and  the  singing,  the  dresses  and 
the  general  entertainment  reflected  great 
credit  on  the  teachers  who-  had  so  pa- 
tiently instructed  the  young  girls. 

An  overture  on  the  piano  was  followed 
by  a  violin  duet  by  Misses  Grace  Wag- 
ner and  Sophie  Muldoon.  Miss  Muldoon 
also  gave  a  delightful  violin  solo. 


Singing  of  the  Lullabies. 

Then  began  the  singing  of  the  lulla- 
bies, each  country  being  represented 
by  a  group  of  five. 

Germany  was  represented  by  Misses 
Ida  Cross.  May  Root,  Jessie  Lewis, 
Bylvie  Muldoon  and  Florence  Smith, 
and  "Guten  Abend,"  familiar  to  all 
Germans,  was  sung  with  great  credit. 

France  came  next  and  "Viens  pres  de 
moi"  was  sung  by  Misses  Emma  Veasy, 
Carrie  Cole,  Etta  Hayes,  Grace  Wagner 
and  Edith  Elmer. 

Holland's  lullaby  was  "Wynken  and 
Blynken  and  Nod,"  and  that  was  sung 
by  Misses  Dora  Newton,  Theresa  Keyes, 
Ellen  Dolan,  Mary  Ellingwood  and  Em- 
ma Carr. 

Japan's  contribution  was  "Sleep  Lit- 
tle Pigeon,"  by  Misses  Sarah  TomUn- 
son,  Annie  Kennedy,  Annie  Lawrence, 
Vlnnle  Forbush  and  Elizabeth  Saun- 
ders. 

America's  own  "Rock  a  bye  baby" 
was  more  familiar  to  the  audience  than 
the  other  cradle  songs,  and  it  was  sung 


by  Misses  Katie  Dugran,  Louise  War- 
renner.  Corinne  Delesdermer.  Annie 
Noble  and  Mabel  Coyle. 

Russia's  "Schlafe,  kindchen  ein"  was 
sung  by  Misses  Mabel  Borden,  Mabel 
Myers,  Katie  O'Neil,  Lottie  Rich  and 
Gertrude  Emery. 

Scotland's  favorite  lullaby,  "Hush, 
bonnle,  dinna  greet,"  was  sung  by 
Misses  Grace  Snow,  Blanche  Thurley, 
Hattle  Ramsdell  and  Carrie  Lamb. 

Italy's  sunny  lullaby  was  "Sleet) 
sweetly,  baby,"  and  was  sung  by  Misses 
Lizzie  Oaulfield.  Annie  Ricker,  Caroline 
Wilbur,  Etta  Knowlton,  Jennie  Foss 
and  Frances  Murphy. 

The  American  Indian's  sleep  song 
was  "Swing  thee  low,"  and  was  sung 
in  an  admirable  manner  by  Misses 
Edith  Thomas,  blind  and  deaf;  Nellie 
Gavin,  Nellie  Smith,  Mary  Goggin  and 
Myra  Heap. 

Sweden's  lullaby  was  "Rida,  rida, 
ranka,"  and  was  sung  by  Misses  Eliz- 
abeth Robin,  also  blind  and  deaf,  Mar- 
garet Cobrey,  Genevra  Spring,  Lillie 
Howard  and  Nellie  Kennedy. 

The  pretty  lullaby  from  "Erminie," 
sung  by  the  entire  chorus  of  50  voices, 
concluded  the  morning  entertainment. 


Given  by  the  Boys. 

"The  Progress  of  America,"  an  origi- 
nal play  was  given  by  the  boys'  depart- 
ment in  the  exhibition  hall  of  the  Insti- 
tution in  the  afternoon.  The  play  was 
written  by  Miss  Jessica  L.  Lansworthy, 
the  music  was  under  the  direction  of  Mr 
Edwin  L.  Gardiner  and  all  the  costumes 
were  the  handiwork  of  the  teachers  of 
the  institution. 

The  first  scene  was  Columbus  at  the 
court  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  before 
his  discovery  of  America.  The  cast  of 
characters  was1  as  follows:  King  Ferdi- 
nand, Clarence  Jackson;  Queen  Isa- 
bella, Fred  Carney;  Columbus,  Reuel 
Miller;  Prince  John,  William  Clennan; 
guards,  Frank  Baker  and  Eugene  Pea- 
body;  lords,  Charles  Black  end  Nell 
Devlin;  Indians,  William  Simpson  and 
Patrick  O'Neill;  pages,  Edward  Ryan 
and  Lyman  Harvey;  herald,  Guy  Jacob- 
son.  After  Columbus  was  permitted  to 
start  on  his  voyage  the  chorus  sang 
"Te  Deum." 

The  sscond  scene  was  "America  wel- 
comed by  the  nations."  When  the  cur- 
tain rose  Father  Time,  in  the  person  of 
Herbert  Putnam  was  advising  the  child 
America,  Joseph  Bartlett,  as  to  the  fu- 
ture of  the  country,  and  admonishing 
the  child  as  to  the  course  to  pursue. 
One  by  one  entered  the  other  nations 
of  the  world,  extending  well'  wishes  to 
America. 

The  characters  were  as  follows:  Spain, 
Barney  Levin:  Italy,  Owen  Wrinn;  Ger- 
many, Edward  Schuerer;  France,  George 
Roukey;  Greece,  Isidore  O'Donnell;  Ire- 
land, John  O'Connell;  Scotland,  Wesley 
Lord;  England,  Fred  Walsh. 
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Building  of  the  Nation. 

"The  building  of  the  nation"  was  the 
third  scene.  America,  several  years  af- 
ter its  discovery,  is  found  musing  on 
the  past  and  planning  for  the  future. 
Each  of  the  13  colonies  is  summoned  be- 
fore America  and  each  gives  an  ac- 
count of  what  has  been  accomplished. 

The  colonies  enter  in  groups,  New 
England,  those  on  the  banks  of  the 
Hudson  and  the  Delaware  and  the 
southern  colonies. 

America  was  Willis  E.  Trask,  Massa- 
chusetts Clarence  Gould,  New  Hamp- 
shire Francis  Rotchford,  Connecticut 
Herbert  Strout,  New  Jersey  Fred 
Walsh,  Delaware  Eugene  Smith,  North 
Carolina  Frank  Nelson,  Georgia  Her- 
bert Bowen,  Rhode  Island  William 
Lynch,  New  York  Edward  Schuerer, 
Pennsylvania  Clarence  Jackson,  Mary- 
land Samuel  Bond,  South  Carolina  Wil- 
bur Dodge  and  Virginia  Charles  Ama- 
don. 

The  concluding  scene  was  "The  na- 
tion's greatness,"  showing  how  the 
country  grew  in  121  years  after  its  be- 
coming a  republic. 

Father  Time  is  represented  by  Her- 
bert Putnam  and  America  by  Willis 
Trask. 

And  so  the  story  of  the  progress  of 
America  is  concluded  by  the  singing  of 
"The  Star  Spangled  Banner." 

After  this  entertainment  a  gymnastic 
exhibition  by  12  girls  was  given  In  the 
gymnasium  under  the  direction  of  the 
Instructor,  Mjiss  Bennett.  The  various 
bar  exercises,  parallel  bar,  horizontal 
bar,  arm  exercises  and  climbing  the  rope 
wore  given,  and  an  amusing  game, 
"hop  and  follow,"  added  much  to  the 
exhibition. 
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BLIND  PUPILS  ENTERTAIN?1 

Pupils  at  the  Perkins  Institute  for  the 
Blind  in  South  Boston  gave  two  enter- 
tainments for  the  benefit  of  the  kinder- 
garten  department. 

In  the  forenoon  an  original  operetta  in 
which  fifty  girls  took  part  was  given  in 
the  museum,  and  at  3  o'clock  the  boys 
gave  a  historical  play,  written  for  the 
occasion  toy  one  of  the  teachers,  entitled 
"The   Growth   of  America." 

Edith  Thomas,  Elizabeth  Robin  and 
Thomas  Stringer  were  among  the  per- 
formers. The  tickets  were  printed  in 
raised  letters  such  as  blind  people  read. 
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CONCERT  BY  THE  BLIND. 

Washington's  birthday  at  the  Perkins  In- 
stitution and  Massachusetts  School  for  the 
Blind,  in  South  Boston,  was  distinguished 
by  a  celebration  uncommon  and  in  the 
highest  degree  amazing  beyond  its  spe- 
cial interest. 

It  might  be  described  as  in  the  nature 
both  of  private  theatricals  and  a  concert. 
All  the  parts  were  taken  by  blind  chil- 
dren, both  boys  and  girls,  and  two  of  them 
at  least  were  deaf  and  dumb  as  well  as 
blind. 

The  boys  and  girls  are  in  different  de- 
partments. The  girls'  department  gave 
their  entertainment  in  the  morning.  It 
was  called  "Cradle  Songs  from  Many 
Lands."  The  slumber  songs  of  ten  na- 
tions were  sung,  each  by  live  children  and 
then  all  sang  the  Lullaby  from  "Erminie." 
There  were  also  a  pian/o  and  violin  duet 
and  a  violin  duet.  Of  the  five  who  sang 
the  Swedish  slumber  song  was  the  little 
Swedish  girl  Elizabeth  Roben,  Who  is  deaf, 
dumb  and  blind.  She  did  not  sing.  But 
she  made  one  of  the  five. 

All  of  the  50  girls  were  dressed  in  the 
garb  of  their  country  and  made  very  pret- 
ty pictures  as  they  stood  there  on  the  plat- 
form of  the  little  hall.  They  sang  very 
well,  too,  and  were  warmly  applauded  by 
the  largo  audience.  Miss  Gazella  Bennett 
is  at  the  head  of  the  girls'  department, 
and  is  largely  responsible  for  the  success 
of  the  exhibition. 

The  notable  celebration  of  the  day,  how- 
ever, with  all  respect  and  justice  to  the 
young  ladies,  was  the-  boys'  celebration  in 
the  afternoon.  This  was  the  presentation 
of  speaking  tableaux  or  play  designed  for 
the  occasion.  It  was  called  "The  Progress 
of  America,"  and  was  presented  by  32  or  33 
different  boys  in  four  scenes.  The  words 
were  written  and  selected  by  Miss  Jessica 
Langworthy,  one  of  the  teachers,  special 
emphasis  being  laid  on  patriotic,  humani- 
tarian and  religious  sentiments. 

Fragments  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, a  verse  or  two  of  "Ring  out, 
Wild  Bells,"  were  among  the  selections 
that  gave  an  appositeness  to  the  celebra- 
tion. The  Father  of  His  Country  was  re- 
ferred to  in  one  scene  in  glowing  phrase. 
All  characters  were  in  costumes  made  by 
the  teachers.  The  band  of  22  pieces,  play- 
ed by  blind  boys,  was  under  the  direction 
of  E.  S.  Gardiner. 

The  first  scene  was  "Columbus  at  the 
Court  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella."  The 
kingvand  his  court  robed  in  state  and 
crowned,  sat  on  thrones  at  the'  left  of  the 
stage.  Prince  John  was  at  their  side. 
Guards,  lords,  pages  and  a  herald  attend- 
ed. An  interesting  dialogue,  descriptively 
didactic,  introduced  Columbus,  who  knelt, 
was  raised  by  Ferdinand,  and  seated.  His 
tale  told,  the  Indians  pointed  out,  Colum- 
bus was  knighted  and  received  a  medal 
from  Queen  Isabella. 

The  boys  spoke  their  lines  with|6pirit  and 
evident  enjoyment.  Their  infirmities  were 
apparent  only  now  and  then  when  one 
took  two  or  three  steps.  In  general  they 
moved  with  freedom.  If  they  were  not  ab- 
solutely at  home  on  the  stage,  at  least 
their  blindness  put  them  at  no  greater  dis- 
advantage than  the  stage  fright  of  other 
boys. 

All  were  costumed  for  their  parts,  the 
guards,  for  instance,  with  helmet,  shield 
and  spsar,  the  Indians  in  blanket,  paint 
and  feathers.  This  scene  like  the.  others 
opened  with  an  overture,  a  medley  of  na- 
tional airs,  played  by  the  band.  It  closed 
with  a  Te  Deum,  sung  by  a  chorus  behind 
the  scenes. 

The  second  scene  was  "America  wel- 
comed by  the  nations."  Father  Time  in 
a  long  beard  and  a  long  robe,  took  Amer- 
ica under  his  protection  and  received   vis- 
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£f  f^0nVTels:htTJat,lons'  who  toW  'heir  girts  d 
to   the  New   World.       Each     of     the   boyi 

ZnZll  £?„  fr°m  th^e  s^e,  made  obeisance, 
spoke  his  lines  and  retired  to  the  side  with 
not    as    much    confusion    as    boys    usually 

In  the  next  scene,  "The  Building  of  the 
Nation,  America,  ignorant  of  the  in- 
gredients of  the  new  nation,  received  the 
visits  of  the  13  colonies  and  was  instructed 
as  to  what  to  expect  from  them.  The 
boys  representing  the  New  England  colo- 
nies were  garbed  as  Puritans,  the  Penn- 
sylvaman  as  Quaker,  the  New  Yorker  as 
Dutch,  the  Southerners  as  gentlemen 
planters. 

"The  Nation's  Greatness"  was  the  fourth 
and  last  scene.  Father  Time  with  Amer- 
ica under  his  wing  heard  from  War,  Peace, 
JMiucation,  Agriculture.  Manufactures 
Steam,  Electricity  and  The  New  Year  the 
stories  they  had  to  tell.  The  whole  con- 
cluded with  a  chorus,  "The  Star  Spangled 
Banner." 

The  entertainment  was  excellent,  with- 
out qualification.  The  blind  actors  were 
letter  perfect  in  their  lines  and  spoke  them 
with  intelligence,  in  general.  The  cos- 
tumes were  Interesting,  if  not  wholly  au- 
thentic. One  of  the  most  striking  parts 
of  the  entertainment  to  the  visitor  was 
the  excellence  of  the  band  of  blind  boys. 
Perhaps  it  is  hardly  surprising  that  they 
played  together  with  remarkable  precision, 
the  loss  of  eyes  having  stimulated  ears; 
but  it  was  surprising  to  find  them  playing 
piece  after  piece,  long  ones,  too,  and  some 
of  them  difficult,  of  course  without  notes, 
with  never  a  slip.  The  volume  of  sound 
was  enormous  and  the  tone  clear. 

It  is  easy  to  imagine  how  these  young 
people  must  love  their  music.  Since  they 
play  all  by  ear  it  must  involve  a  great  deal 
of  work.  E.  L.  Gardiner  is  the  compe- 
tent instructor  who  has  accomplished  this. 
The  boys'  department  has  at  its  head  A. 
M.  Jones,  who  has  had  also  the  general 
charge  of  this  production. 

The  exercises  were  commemorative  of 
the  day  but  they  had  another  purpose. 
Mr.  Anagnos,  the  superintendent  of  the 
institution,  told  what  this  was  in  a  mi- 
nute of  intermission.  The  hall  is  so  small 
that  it  will  accommodate  a  very  few  peo- 
ple.     It  is  much  too  small  for  the  needs. 

Mr.  Anagnos  is  attempting,  by  these 
means,  to  raise  enough  money  to  enlarge 
the  hall  or  build  a  new  one.  To  make 
the  appeal  more  effective  he  is  considering 
the  advisability  of  repeating  the  entertain- 
ment in  the  city  proper.  Mr.  Anagnos 
also  made  an  appeal  f6r  funds  to  put  the 
home  on  a  permanent  basis  by  endowment. 

After  the  play  the  guests  went  down  into 
the  girls'  gymnasium  and  saw  a  class  of 
15  or  20  girls  go  through  a  calisthenical 
drill. 

The  programmes  for  both  morning  and 
afternoon  exercises  were  printed  in.  raised 
letters  by  the  boys  themselves. 
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The  Journal  is  in  receipt  of  the  pro- 
gramme, printed  in  raised  letters,  of 
the  entertainment  given  on  Washing- 
ton's birthday,  by  the  pupils  of  tho 
Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  at 
South  Boston,  Mass.  This  entertain- 
ment consisted  of  the  presentation  of 
an  original  play  entitled  "The  Progress 
of  America,"  and  music  by  the  Insti- 
tute band,  drum  corps,  and  chorus. 
One  of  the  important  parts  in  the  cast 
of  the  play  was  taken  by  Mr.  Willis  E. 
Trask  of  Chelsea,  a  son  of  Mr.  T.  J. 
Trask,  who  is  employed  in  the  Journal 
press  room.  The  programme  is  an  ex- 
ceedingly neat  piece  of  work,  and  its 
general  neatness  and  typographical  ac- 
curacy reflects  great  credit  upon  the 
blind  pupils  of.  the  intsitution  who  set 
up  the  embossing  type  and  printed  it. 


WEDNESDAY.     FEBRUARY     23,     1898 

PATRIOTIC  EXERCISES  BY  BLIND  CHILDREN 

Pupils  or  the  Perkins  Institution  Sins 
Lullabies  of  Different  Nations  and  Act  Out 
Scenes  in  America's  Progress 

Pupils  of  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the 
Blind  at  South  Boston  acted  out  a  number 
of  scenes  In  the  history  of  American  pro- 
gress as  a  special  observance  of  the  holi- 
day. In  the  forenoon  the  girls,  divided 
Into  groups  representing  Germany,  France, 
Holland,  Japan,  American,  Russia,  Scot- 
land, Italy  and  Sweden,  sang  lullabies  char- 


acteristic of  each  nation,  and  one  group 
sang  "Swing  Thee  Low,"  as  the  sleep  song 
of  the  American  Indian.  Edith  Thomas 
and  Willie  Elizabeth  Robin,  blind  and  deaf, 
took  part.  The  chorus  of  fifty  voices  con- 
cluded the  exercises  by  singing  the  lullaby 
from  "Erminle." 

The  boys  took  their  turn  In  the  after- 
noon, acting  out  the  story  of  the  nation, 
arranged  by  scenes  byMisa  Jessica  L.  Lang- 
worthy.  The  accompanying  music  was 
under  the  direction  of  Edwin  L.  Gardiner, 
and  the  many  costumes  were  made  by  the 
teachers  of  the  Institution.  The  first  scene 
showed  Columbus  at  the  court  of  Ferdi- 
nand and  Isabella,  before  the  discovery  of 
America.  Then  came  America,  as  a  child, 
receiving  advice  from  Father  Time  and 
being  welcomed  by  the  nations.  The  build- 
ing of  the  nation,  the  third  scene,  showed 
America  musing  on  the  past  and  planning 
for  the  future,  each  of  the  thirteen  colo- 
nies being  summoned  before  her  to  give 
an  account  of  what  has  been  accomplished. 
Then  came  the  exhibition  of  the  nation's 
greatness,  showing  In  conclusion  the  growth 
of  the  country  in  121  years  after  it  became 
a  republic.  The  singing  of  "The  Star- 
Spangled  Banner"  concluded  the  entertain- 
ment. Twelve  girls  afterward  gave  an  ex- 
hibition In  the  gymnasium. 
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ABOUT  TOMMY  STRINGER 

[From  the  report  for  the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind] 

Tommy's  training  has  been  carried  on  in 
strict  accordance  with  the  kindergarten 
principles,  and  his  development  and  mental 
growth  afford  a  most  striking  Illustration 
of  the  Froebellan  philosophy  of  "learning 
by  doing."  From  the  time  of  Tommy's  ad- 
mission to  the  kindergarten  to  the  present 
day  the  principal  effort  has  been  to  build 
up  his  physique  and  keep  it  in  a  healthy 
condition,  to  awaken  his  Intelligence,  to 
rouse  his  energies,  to  redeem  him  from  the 
danger  of  falling  Into  mental  and  moral 
atrophy,  to  develop  his  faculties  In  a 
rational  way,  and  to  bring  all  of  them  Into 
harmonious  play.: 

In  order  to  accomplish  all  that  could  be 
achieved  in  the  line  of  his  development, 
we  had  first  and  above  all  to  find  the  point 
of  vantage— that  is,  the  work  which  com- 
manded the  child's  supreme  Interest— and 
then  to  reach  gradually  farther  down,  and 
stimulate  his  dormant  powers  and  slum- 
bering activities.  In  other  words,  our 
main  object  was  to  discover  the  key  to  his 
natural  tendencies  and  capabilities,  and  to 
use  it  skilfully,  with  a  view  to  unlocking 
the  door  of  their  retreat  and  of  bringing 
them  out  of  their  hiding-places.  This  we 
have  done  with  great  care  and  with  more 
than  ordinary  patience,  and  the  special  at- 
tention which  has  been  paid  to  his  manual 
training  has  both  its  explanation  and  Its 
justification  on  this  score. 

The  whole  course  of  Tommy's  education 
has  been  such  as  to  lead  him  by  means  of 
objective  methods  and  of  ordinary  progres- 
sion to  think,  to  reason  Independently,  to 
Investigate,  to  put  his  own  ideaa  Into 
execution,  and  to  become  self-directive  and 
capable  of  grasping  every  opportunity  and 
of  making  the  most  of  it.  In  carrying  out 
this  plan  we  have  taken  advantage  of 
Tommy's  overmastering  inclination  to  me- 
chanical occupations,  and  the  gain  is  evi- 
dent. Through  the  systematic  and  constant 
exercise  of  his  hands,  large  areas  of  nerve- 
cells  have  been  vivified  and  developed  In 
the  motor  part  of  the  cerebral  region, 
and  as  a  consequence  keen  intelligence  has 
taken  the  place  of  mere  animal  Instinct. 
Thus  Tommy's  brain,  instead  of  being 
made  a  repository  for  dry  facts,  dates,  defi- 
nitions and  formulae,  Is  becoming  more  and 
more  a  creative  force,  converting  the  sen- 
sual perceptions  and  the  raw  materials  of 
observation  into  a  product  which  can  be 
used  at  any  future  time  in  the  construction 
of  any  particular  piece  of  mental  work. 
This  mode  of  training  has  unquestionably 
been  productive  of  such  excellent  results 
in  Tommy's  case  that  thinking  scholars  and 
enlightened  students  of  pedagogy  cannot 
help  recognizing  its  Importance,  and  will 
no  doubt  recommend  Its  universal  use. 

Mr.  Anagnos  embodies  Miss  Pouls30n's 
annual  story  of  Tom's  progress,  which  says 
in  one  place: 


"As  yet  Tom  has  no  idea  of  'showing  off,' 
and  this  perfect  lack  of  self-consciousness 
Is  one  of  his  chief  fascinations.  Happily, 
Miss  Conley  feels  a  wise  responsibility 
about  Tom  in  this  respect,  and  protects 
him  as  much  as  possible  from  'spoiling'  In- 
fluences; but  she  has  also  a  natural  anxiety 
that  he  should  do  himself  justice  when  he 
does  appear  before  those  who  are  Interested 
in  him.  She  says.  Jokingly,  that  she  could 
almost  find  It  in  her  heart  to  wish  that  he 
had  just  the  least  bit  of  policy  in  his 
nature.  'For  Instance,'  says  her  note- 
book, today,  when  we  were  off  on  what 
Tom  thought  merely  a  delightful  pleasure 
tour,  it  seemed  to  him  a  most  unsuitable 
and  unfair  proceeding  to  be  walked  sud- 
denly Into  a  church  and  then  requested  to 
sit  at  a  table  and  write,— a  task  which, 
above  all  others,  he  detests.  However,  he 
seated  himself  without  rebellion,  but  with 
his  back  squarely  to  the  audience.  Turn 
around  he  would  not,  at  first;  but  finally  he 
yielded  so  far  as  to  face  the  right  way, 
though  he  insisted  upon  sitting  at  least  a 
foot  from  the  table;  and  in  that  strained 
and  ungraceful  attitude  wrote  his  auto- 
graph for  his  friends.'  At  last,  to  Miss 
Conley's  relief,  he  concluded  to  make  the 
best  of  the  situation,  and  his  conduct  for 
the  rest  of  the  time  was.  all  that  qpuld  be 
desired." 

The  director  concludes: 

"There  is  a  mistaken  impression  abroad, 
to  the  effect  that  the  money  needed  for  the 
care  and  education  of  the  dear  little  boy 
has  been  already  raised.  Most  devoutly  do 
I  wish  it  were  so;  but  .unfortunately  It  is 
not.  Tommy's  sole  regular  income  is  from 
a  fund  set  aside  for  him  by  his  beloved 
friend  and  highly  esteemed  benefactor,  Mr. 
Joseph  B.  Glover;  this  amounts  at  present 
to  but  $40  per  annum.  The  only  relative 
whose  interest  in  Tom  led  him  to  pay  sun- 
dry expenses  for  him  met  with  a  sad  death 
last  summer  by  a  fall  from  his  bicycle. 
There  has  been  also  a  most  generous  helper 
who  from  time  to  time  has  made  up  the 
deficit  in  the  account  of  annual  receipts  for 
the  little  boy.  But  the  deficit  for  the  past 
year  is  even  larger  than  usual,  amounting 
as  it  does,  to  $301.90.  Thus  it  Is  seen  thru 
Tommy  depends  during  the  year  upon  those 
true  and  noble  citizens  who,  in  the  midst 
of  their  own  well-being,  hold  it  a  most 
sacred  privilege  to  be  able  to  assist  in 
bringing  light  into  this  little  darkened 
life." 


S0UTH     BOSTON     BULLETIN 


Saturday,  February  26,  1898. 


PUPILS  jELEBRATL 

Birthday   of  Washington 

Commemorated  by  Blind 

Boys  and  Girls. 


An  Original  Play  Presented  by 
the  Pupils  of  the  Perkins  In- 
stitution lor  the  Blind. 


AS  is  the  usual  custom  at  the 
Perkins  Institution  for  the 
Blind  the  birthday  of  Wash- 
ington was  commemorated 
by  appropriate  exercises  given  in  the 
morning  by  the  girls  and  in  the  after- 
noon by  the  boys.  The  morning 
programme  consisted  of  cradle  songs 
from  many  lands.  The  girls  were  all 
attired  in  the  dress  such  as  is  worn  in 
the  county  of  which  they  sung. 
"Viens  pres  de  moi"  was  the  cradle 
song  representing  France  in  which  the 
following    girls     participated:     Edith 


r& 


Elmer,  Marietta  Hayes,  Emina  Vea- 
sey,  Carrie  Cole  aud  Grace  Wagner. 
Holland's  song  was  Wynken  and 
Blyn  Ken  and  Nod  sung  by  Ellen 
Polan,Emma  Carr,  Dora  Newton,Ella 
Ellingwood,  Teresa  Keyes. 

"Sleep  little  Pigeon,"  the  song  of 
Japan,  was  rendered  by  Sarah  Tom 
iliosou,  Vennie  Foebush,  Annie  Law- 
rence and  Elizabeth  Saunders.  Amer- 
ica's, Rock-a-bye  Baby  represented  by- 
Katie  Dugan,  Annie  Noble,  Corine 
Delesdernier  Louise  Warrener  and 
Mabel  Coyle.  A  violin  duet  was  con- 
tributed by  Sophia  Muldoon  and 
Grace  Wagner.  "Schlafe  Kindchen 
ein"  of  Russia,  was  given  by  Mabel 
Bordan,  Lottie  Rich,  Mabel  Myers, 
Gertrude  Emery  and  Katie  O'Neil. 
Scotland,"Hush  Bonnie  Dinna  Greet" 
by  Grace  Snow,  Carrie  Landt,  Hattie 
Ramsdelland  Blanche  Thurley;  Italy, 
"Sleep  Baby  Sleep,"  by  Etta  Knowi- 
ton, Caroline  Wilbur,  Frances  Murphy, 
Jennie  Foss  and  Annie  Ricke>'. 
American  Indian  "Swing  the  Low" 
by  Nellie  Garvin,  Marey  Goggin,Edi(h 
Thomas,  Nellie  Smith  and  Mvra 
Heap.  In  this  soug  Edith  Thomas 
swings  a  papoose  between  two  trees. 
Sweeden,"Rida,  rida,  lanka"  by  Lilly 
Howard,  Neliie  Kennedy,  Margaiet 
Coburg,E.izabeth  Robin  and  Geuevna 
Spring. 

In  the  afternoon  the  boys  presented 
in  the  chapel,  "The  Progress  of  Amer- 
ica," a  play  written  by  Miss  Jessica 
L.  Langworthy,  one  of  the  teachers. 
The  first  scene  represented  Columbus 
at  the  court  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella 
portrayed  by  fifteen  boys  in  ancieut 
costume. 

Scene  second  was  the  welcome  of 
young  America  by  Father  Time  and 
nations  of  the  old  world  giveu  by  ten 
boys.  In  scene  three  the  thirteen 
original  states  paid  their  tribute  in 
"The  Building  of  the  Nation"  pre- 
sented by  eight  pupils.  The  closing 
scene  represented  the  greatness  of  the 
nation,  the  characters  being  assumed 
by  ten  pupils  including  little  Tommy 
Stringer.  He  was  the  cynosure  of  all 
eyes  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  won- 
derful little  boy  deprived  of  sigbt, 
hearing  and  speech  is  making  great 
progress  in  h:&  work.  The  play  was 
well  stnged  aud  the  elegant  costumes 
were  made  by  the  teachers  in  the  In- 
stitution and  the  young  men  acquitted 
themselves  nobly  and  in  such  a  mau- 
uer  as  to  evoke  enthusiasm.  The  in- 
lerspersion  of  music  by  the  band  add- 
ed much  to  the  entertainment's  en- 
joyment. Prof.  M.  Anaguos  made  a 
plea  in  beharf  of  the  institution  which 
is  so  deserving  of  gifts  from  benevo- 
lent persons.  In  the  morning  the 
gymnastic  exercises  were  given 
by  the  boys  and  in  the  after- 
noon by  the  girls.  A  reading  lesson 
for  bhud  boys  was  given  in  the  after 
noon  by  William  Walsh,  Edward 
Ryan  aud  Lyman  Harvey. 

The  proceeds  of  these  concerts  will 
go  to  aid  |lhe  blind  children  at  the 
Kindergarten  school  in  Jamaica 
Plain. 


TUESDAY.    MARCH    8,    1898 


A  "COLONY  OF  MERCY" 

A  State   Institution  at  Our  Doors  All  but 
Unknown 


No  on©  can  read  without  interest  and  a 
deep  feeling  of  sympathy  the  touching  ac- 
count given  by  Julie  Sutton  of  the  Colony 
for  Epileptics,  founded  some  thirty  years 
ago  in  Germajny,  and  now  numbering  many 
hundred  souls,  including  teachers  and  pa- 
tients. But  how  many  of  «s  realize  that 
right  here  in  our  midst,  not  twenty  miles 
distant  from  Boston,  is  a  similar  establish- 
ment, where  over  five  hundred  defective 
and  helpless  human  beings  are  tenderly 
cared  for  and  wisely  taught? 

Probably  a  majority  of  the  citizens  of 
Massachusetts  are  aware  that  there  is  a 
School  for  the  Feeble-Minded  within  its  bor- 
ders, but  comparatively  few  can  know  how 
wisely,  how  intelligently,  that  school  is 
carried  on. 

It  was  my  privilege,  owing  to  the  courtesy 
of  one  of  the  trustees,  to  visit  it  recently, 
and  iruthe  hope  of  imparting  to  others  some 
slight  degree  of  the  interest  which  I  felt  in 
seeing  this  work  of  mercy,  I  have  tried  to 
write  down  a  few  of  the  striking  points  for 
which,  it  seems  to  me,  it  should  be  both 
known  and  imitated. 

This  little  colony,  like  many  other  of  the 
State  institutions,  is  "set  on  a  hill,"  and 
beautiful  views,  plenty  of  sunshine  and 
abundance  of  fresh  air  are  a  result,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  attractive  slopes  which  fur- 
nish coasting  in  winter— for  it  seems  that 
even  defective  children  can  coast. 

The  school  is  practically  divided  into  two 
classes  of  inmates— one,  those  for  whom 
education  and  training  can  do  much;  and 
the  others,  known  as  those  in  the  custodial 
department,  who  are  committed  by  the 
courts.  Among  these  latter  are  some  who 
are  vicious  or  troublesome,  and  others  who 
are  simply  idiotic.  Many  are  victims  of  that 
dread  disease,  epilepsy. 

We  were  first  shown  a  building  half  of 
which  is  devoted  exclusively  to  girls.  In 
its  large,  pleasant  day-room  a  number  of 
grown-up  children— and  some  who  were  real- 
ly children  In  years — were  sitting  about,  or 
playing.  One  of  the  older  girls  was  dragging 
backwards  and  forwards  a  large  polishing- 
pad,  of  which  the  shining  floor  showed  the 
good  results,  and  it  was  pretty  to  see  her 
look  of  pleasure  when  one  of  the  younger 
children  scrambled  on  to  the  pad  for  the 
sake  of  enjoying  a  rather  uneventful  ride. 

Standing  on  one  of  the  benches,  and  also 
playing  with  one  of  the  older  girls;  was  a 
charming  baby — with  rosy  cheeks,  deep-set 
blue  eyes  and  yellow  hair.  It  was  hard  to 
believe  that  this  dear  little  child  was  really 
seven  or  eight  years  old,  her  arrested  devel- 
opment showing  chiefly  in  her  want  of 
speech  and  her  stunted  form.  Of  course 
such  a  case  as  this  presents  the  brighter 
side  of  the  picture,  for  there  were  plenty  of 
other  children — brutish  in  manner,  repulsive 
in  aspect— belonging  to  the  typical  defective 
or  Idiotic  class;  but  it  was  noticeable  that 
even  among  these  there  was  a  look  of  inter- 
est, an  uplifting  of  the  clouded  intellects, 
when  their  teacher  came  into  the  room. 

In  an  up-stairs  ward  of  this  building  we 
were  shown  older  girls  sewing,  by  hand  and 
on  the  machine.  A  pet  parrot,  devoted  to 
one  of  the  inmates,  enlivened  the  scene. 
The  dormitories  were  airy,  and  the  beds 
spotless,  showing  great  care. 

The  dining-room  was  a  model  of  neatness 
—the  floor  waxed,  the  cloths  clean,  and  at 
eaoh  seat  a  large  napkin  is  provided,  and  is 
seldom  used  twice. 

The  dietary,  which  we  were  shown,  was 
sufficiently  generous  and  varied.  Good  bread 
is  made  on  the  premises,  and  the  children 
have  bread  and  milk  for  supper.  Physically 
they  are  well  cared  for;  but  the  Interesting 
part  of  the  work  done  for  them  is  their 
moral  and  mental  training.  The  children 
are  well-behaved.  Passing  from  the  sewing- 
room  to  the*,  schoolroom,  we  found  a  class 
of  perhaps  a  dozen  girls  engaged  In  picking 
out  the  colors  and  forms  of  cards  such  as 
are  used  in  kindergarten  work.  At  the  re- 
quest of  their  teacher,  special  children  came 


forward  to  show  samples  of  colors.  It  evi- 
dently cost  them  an  effort  to  do  this,  and 
their  movements  were  slow  and  uncertain, 
but  they  were  made,  and  usually  the  correct 
result  was  reached.  To  train  the  awkward 
fingers  and  the  slow  Intellects,  these  chil- 
dren are  actually  taught  to  button  and  un- 
button, by  means  of  strips  of  buttons  and 
buttonholes,  and  to  lace  boots,  from  models. 
The  struggle  to  do  this  work  correctly  is  of 
much  benefit. 

In  the  boys'  wing  of  the  building  we 
found  the  same  careful  oversight;  the  same 
freedom  from  bad  conditions. 

Passing  to  the  school  where  the  brighter 
pupils  are  taught  it  was  a  satisfaction  to 
hear  one  of  the  boys  read  aloud  well,  to 
observe  the  freehand  drawing  on  the  black- 
boards and  to  see  the  class  in  carpentry. 

For  our  benefit  the  superintendent  sent 
for  two  divisions  of  boys  to  come  to  the 
gymnasium,  where  they  went  through  a 
physical  drill  and  marching  exercise  which 
would  have  done  credit  to  children  who 
were  not  defective.  The  gain  in  arresting 
their  attention  by  these  means  is  enormous, 
and  it  was  wonderful  to  recall  the  fact 
that  but  for  such  a  school  as  this  the 
majority  of  its  inmates  would  remain  In 
homes  or  almshouses,  urftaught,  uncared 
for,  except  physically,  and  possibly  even 
physical  care  might  be  lacking. 

It  is  part  of  the  wisdom  of  the  way  in 
which  this  Institution  is  managed  that  dur- 
ing half  the  day  the  inmates  who  are  com- 
petent to  do  so  work.  The  other  half  of 
the  time  is  spent  in  school  or  training  of 
some  sort.  Thus  the  girls,  under  the  care 
of  9,  matron,  make  the  beds,  and  the  gen- 
eral cleaning  of  the  institution,  which  is 
evidently  performed  with  regularity,  is 
done  by  both  boys  and  girls. 

I  ventured  to  ask  the  matron  what  would 
become  of  the  boys  who  had  learned  their 
trade  of  carpentering,  for  instance;  and 
whether  they  could  be  allowed  to  take  their 
place  in  the  world.  She  shook  her  head 
gently,  adding:  "The  superintendent  says 
he  can  make  them  self-supporting,  but  not 
self -con  trolling." 

When  asked  about  the  problem  of  self- 
support,  the  superintendent  himself  said 
that  he  believed  in  a  labor  colony,  for  many 
of  the  people  were  capable  of  doing  a  great 
deal  of  work. 

The  real  interest  of  the  institution  lies. 
however,  less  in  this  fact  than  in  the  truth 
that  it  takes  up  and  solves  one  of  the  most 
difficult  problems  which  society  has  to  face. 
What  is  to  be  done  with  defective  and 
irresponsible  persons  who  are  a  menace  to 
the  community,  and  of  no  benefit  to  them- 
selves? The  School  for  the  Feeble-Mi i 
at  Waverley  answers  this  question.  It  pro- 
vides a  clean,  healthy,  happy  home  for 
these  unfortunates,  and  it  protects  the 
community  from  the  very  evident  danger 
which  there  is  In  allowing  such  persons  to 
be  at  large. 

One  is  not  surprised  at  learning  of  its 
history  to  hear  that  the  plan  of  such  a 
school  for  helpless  and  feeble-minded  chil- 
dren originated  in  the  large  heart  and  clear 
brain  of  Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe,  and  that  its 
early  beginnings  were  in  South  Boston,  not 
far  from  the  Blind  Asylum,  which  is  still 
identified  with  hie  name. 

One  of  the  children  of  these  earlier  days, 
now  a  feeble  and  white-haired  old  man, 
still  remains  in  the  institution,  playing 
pathetically  with  the  doll  and  toys  which 
were  his  solace  and  companions  at  tho  time 
his  mind  ceased  to  grow. 

A  "Colony  of  Mercy"  the  School  for  tho 
Feeble-Minded  may  well  be  called.  It  is 
surely  one  of  the  highest  developments  of 
the  nineteenth  century  that  In  it  we  have 
learned  to  know  and  believe  that  even  such 
wretched  and  unfortunate  creatures  as 
these  have  their  use  and  are  entitled  to 
their  place  in  the  world. 

Such  a  belief  Is  a  form  of  Christianity 
which  cannot  fail  to  appeal  strongly  to  the 
more  favored  ones  of  this  earth,  and  in  its 
natient  fulfilment  there  is  furnished  a  beau- 
tiful illustration  of  the  words,  "Inasmuch 
as  ye  have  done  It  unto  the  least  of  these, 
my  brethren,  ye  have  done  it  unto  me." 
Alice  N.  Lincoln 
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I6HTLESS  EYES. 


Library  and  Museum  of  the  Perkins  Institution 
at  South  Boston — Remarkable  Growth  of  Em= 
bossed  Books  for  Sightless  Ones — Method  of 
Distribution  Among  the  Indigent — Museum 
Collection  and  Natural  History  Study. 


THE    LIBRARY— PERKINS    INSTITUTE. 


If  Job  had  been  blind,  in  addition  to 
ail  hla  other  afflictions,  he  never  would 
have  had  cause  to  complain  that  of  the 
making  of  books  there  is  no  end. 

Indeed,  until  a  few  years — a  very  few 
years  ago — a  Job  might  have  comh 
plained  that  in  the  production  of  books 
for  the  blind  there  was  very  little  be- 
ginning, yet  in  one  of  Boston's  Institu- 
tions, at  least,  the  work  of  bringing 
home  the  treasures  of  literary  thought 
to  the  sightless  is  steadily  going  on, 
and  there  Is  no  end,  as  far  as  its  limited 
means  will  allow,  to  the  production  of 
booka  for  their  benefit  by  the  Perkins 
school  for  the  blind  in  South  Boston. 

The  story  of  printing  for  the  blind  has 
received  recent  attention  in  The  Globe. 
The  Intimate  connection  between  the 
library  of  the  institution  and  the  Howe 
memorial  press,  as  its  printing  office  is 
properly  called,  scarcely  needs  sugges- 
tion, the  former  being  an  outgrowth  of 
the  latter,  as   far  as  the  collection   of 

books  for  the  blind  are  concerned.  It  is 
a  fact  worthy  of  note  that  the  necessity 
for  a  library  building  for  such  volumes 
would  have  had  no  excuse  for  being  but 
for  the  work  of  the  memorial  press, 
which  has  done  more  in  providing  books 
for  the  blind  than  all  other  similar 
agencies  In  all  other  countries  put  to- 
gether. 

In  1831  there  were  only  about  50  titles 
of  books  for  the  blind.  Now,  thanks 
very  largely  to  the  excellent  work  of 
Mr  M.  Anagnos  of  our  local  institution, 
there  are  more  than  600,  and  they  cover 
a  wide  range  in  literature,  at  leo.st  sug- 
gesting all  branches,  and  afford. ng  op- 
portunities" of  excursion  into  the  limit- 
less filed  of  thought,  open  to  those  who 
are  blessed  with  sight. 


The  child,  the  youth  of  both  sexes,  the 
stuuent  and  thinker,  even  though  they 
are  blind,  may  now  enjoy  the  treasures 
of  the  world  of  historical,  scientific  and 
philosophical  thought,  and  have  the 
guidance  of  the  best  masters  of  fiction 
into  the  realms  of  fancy. 

"The  people  who  sat  in  darkness" 
have  literally  seen  a  great  light  in  re- 
cent years,  thanks  to  the  working  of 
the  best  spirit  of  philanthropic  en- 
deavor in  the  instruction  of  the  blind. 

The  building  in  which  the  library  and 
museum  of  the  Perkins  injtitution  and 
Massachusetts  school  for  the  blind  in 
South  Boston  are  situated,  is  in  the 
rear  of  the  main  building,  with  a  front- 
age on  4th  st. 

It  is  a  long  two-story  brick  edifice 
with  granite  fittings,  and  is  from  the 
design  of  Mr  Dennis  Reardon,  the  blind 
architect  and  factotum-in-chief  of  the 
institution.  It  is  of  recent  erection,  and 
filis  a  long-felt  want  in  tne  economy  of 
the  institution.  It  contains  in  its  upper 
floors,  the  tuning  room  and  other  indus- 
trial features  of  the  training  system, 
and  the  printing  office  is  in  an  annex  to 
the  main  structure.  On  its  lower  floor 
it  is  occupied  entirely  by  the  library 
and  museum.  The  first-named  is  a  room 
107  feet  long  by  2W2  feet  wide,  remark- 
ably well  lighted  by  windows  on  either 
side,  and  fitted  with  handsomely  made 
carved  walnut  bookcases,  the  arrange- 
ment of  which  gives  a  pleasing  effect  to 
the  room.  Everything  suggests  the 
good  taste  which  cares  for  the  most 
critical  and  exacting  sight,  and  gives 
rise  to  the  idea  that  the  day  when 
blank  walls  and  hideously  Inartistic  at- 
tempts or  lark  of  attempt  at  adorn- 
ment were  considered  good  enough  has 
passed  away,  even  from  the  education 
of  the  s'ghtless. 

Massed  in  the  bookcases  on  the  floor 
ond  against  the  walls  about  11.000  books 
find  place.  Most  of  them  are' for  seeing 
folks,   but   thev   fill   a    scarcely   less  Im- 


portant place  in  the  sch.-me  of  lnstruc-' 
tion  than  those  prepared  exclusively  for 
the  blind.  There  are  thousands  of  eyes 
at  the  service  of  those  deprived  of 
sight,  and  there  are  few  of  the  blind,  so 
hopeless  and  helpless  or  bereft  of 
frli  nds  as  to  be  unable  to  find  those 
who  can  read  to  them. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  books  for  the 
blind  cannot  he  very  numerous,  but  the 
titles  found  in  the  library  are  as  sug- 
gestive of  the  best  literature  as  any  se- 
lection of  books  can  be.  If  one  were 
disposed  to  criticise  the  range  of  titles 
taken  by  the  embossed  books  at  the  ser- 
vice of  the  blind  in  this  library,  It  would 
be  sufficient  to  say  that,  though  the  at- 
tempt has  been  made  for  several  years 
past  ta  secure  a  standard  list  of  the 
best  100  books  in  the  world,  no  two  per- 
sons have  come  within  gunshot  of  una- 
nimity in  selection.  One's  sympathy 
goes  out  to  those  who  have  had  im- 
posed on  them  the  task  of  selecting 
books  for  those  people  deprived  of  sight. 
But  children  who  are  not  blind  could 
desire  no  better  reading  than  that  of 
Hans  Andersen,  Louise  M.  Alcott,  Rus- 
kin.  Kingsley  Rev  E.  E.  Hale,  Bret 
Harte,  Kate  Wiggin,  Frances  H.  Bur- 
nett, Susan  Cooliage,  Erriile  Poulsson, 
Laura  J.  Richards  and  the  many  other 
writers  who  are  drawn  upon  for  the 
first  to  the  seventh  "readers."  The  list, 
of  which  this  is  but  a  suggestion,  does 
not  cover  the  whole  range  of  juvenile 
literature. 

There  is  not  a  "sleuth"  or  a  "boy 
scalper"  in  the  list,  but  it  Is  a  good  one, 
and"  if  any  one  wishes  to  enlarge  its 
scope  there  is  a  lot  of  opportunity.  Only 
the  want  of  money  prevents  the  list  of 
books  growing  indefinitely. 

In  general  literature,  Dickens,  Eliot, 
Cooper.  Goldsmith,  Hawthorne,  Irving, 
Johnson,  Sir  John  Lubbock,  Scott,  Cer- 
vantes, Emerson,  Macaulay,  Lytton  and 
others  of  equal  fame  rub  their  very  fat 
sides  together  In  the  blind  man's  book- 
case. Shakespeare  is  among  and  at  the 
head  of  the  poets,  and  in  the  best  of 
good  company,  too,  with  Milton  and 
Byron.  Lowell  and  Whittier  and  Bry- 
ant are  the  American  contingent,  and. 
other  goodly  campany  of  the  world's 
best. 

in  history  Fiske  and  Higginson  lead 
for  the  United  States,  Dickens'  Child 
History  and  Freeman  tell  the  story  of 
England  and  Europe,  and  Leonard 
Schultz  that  of  Greece  and  Rome. 

Good  old  Richard  Baxter  calls,  in  em- 
bossed type,  to  the  unconverted,  and 
the  book  of  Psalms,  common  prayer,  a 
hymn  book,  Bible  and  the  New  Testa- 
ment are  found  here.  William  Paley 
gives  a  taste  of  the  catholicity  of  the  re- 
ligious selection,  Swedenborg  is  not  for- 
gotten, for  a  generous  lover  of  the 
church  of  the  New  Jerusalem  has  pro- 
vided the  means  for  cheering  such  of 
the  blind  as  are  followers  of  its  doc- 
trines. 

In  textbooks,  especially,  the  library 
for  the  blind  is  rich.  "Ctesar's  Commen- 
taries "  Cicero,  Latin  text  books  for  be- 
ginners and  more  mature  students,  Eng- 
lish and  Greek  vocabularies  and  Latin 
and  English  lexicons  and  "Xenophon's 
^nabas.s"  are  among  the  titles.  There 
are  arithmetics,  geographies,  French 
and  German  tex. .books  and  dictionaries 
and  scientific  primers  of  all  kinds. 

Music  has  been  given  the  prime  place 
In  the  library,  due  to  the  importance 
which  the  gentle  art  has  in  the  instruc- 
tion and  care  of  the  blind.  For  military 
band,  orchestra,  violin,  piano,  and  in  vo- 
cal music,  part  songs  for  male  and  fe- 
male voices,  duets  and  solos,  chorals, 
anthems,  special  music  for  children,  the 
selection  is  particularly  rich  and  varied, 
as  every  one  who  has  listened  to  the 
musical  entertainment  of  the  institu- 
tion appreciates. 

But  granting  all  that  has  been  done  to 
supply  these  books  and  the  music,  how 
does  the  selection  affect  the  outside 
blind,  especially  the  poor? 

First  and  foremost,  the  books  are  list- 
ed at  prices  which  can  scarcely  cover 
the  cost  of  production  and  come  within 
the  range  of  people  of  tolerable  means. 
It  is  a  wonderful  advance  in  the  work 
of  caring  for  the  blind,  and  for  which 
the  efficient  management  of  the  Perkins 
school  should  be  commended,  that  it  is 
possible  to  buy  the  few  embossed  books 
today,  which  would  be  a  tolerably  good 
library  in  themselves. 

But  there  would  yet  remain  a  large 
number  of  the  poor  blind  who  cannot 
afford  to  buy  a  book,  still  less  to  pur- 
chase a  library.  Every  one  of  these  em- 
bossed books  can  be  borrowed  for  the 
asking,  the  only  stipulation  being  that 
the  party  borrowing  shall  pay  for  the 
expressage  or  mailing,  the  former  most- 
ly for  the  books  are  necessarily  bulky. 
There  were  500  books  sent  out  last  year, 
and  doubtless  the  work  could  be  extend- 
ed with  advantage.  With  all  that  the 
institution  can  do,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
distribution  of  these  bulky  volumes  is  a 
costly  affair,  and  no  better  charity 
could  be  devised  than  by  providing  a 
fund  to  pay  expressage,  to  secure  the 
efficient  distribution  among  the  Indigent 
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blind.  Books  which  arc  most  to  be  de- 
sired are  exceedingly  costly. 

"David  Copperfield,"  live  volumes, 
each  13:/2Xll  and  5  inches  thick,  cost  $15, 
and  the  expressage  is  no  light  matter. 
There  is  a  field  for  philanthropic  effort 
Avorthy  of  consideration  here. 

But  the  library  is  but  a  part,  though 
an  excellent  part,  of  the  scheme  of.  In- 
struction grouped  In  the  Institution. 
Connected  with  it  and  scarcely  divided 
is  the  room,  87  feet  by  24Ms,  with  an  an- 
nex 01  Lv  25,  which  forms  the  museum. 
Here  the  necessary  features  for  Instruc- 
tion in  natural  history  are  to  be  found. 
Carefully  selected  groups  of  specimens, 
arranged  with  scientific  exactitude  in 
the  cabin«ts.  afford  the  means  for  in- 
struction, and  the  deft,  intelligent  "see- 
ing fingers"  of  the  blind  lads  and  lassies 
follow  thtf  details  given  out  by  the 
teacher,  as  the  bird  or  animal  under  dis- 


cussion is  on  the  table  before  the  class 
In  natural  history. 

The  mineral  world  is  well  represented 
by  specimens,  and  a  word  is  due  to  the 
skilful  design  of  Mr  Reardon  in  the 
makeup  of  the  cabinets.  Botanical 
specimens  are  also  in  the  cases.  These 
are  enlarged  for  the  purpose  of  more  in- 
telligent handling  by  the  pupils. 
'  In  one  of  the  cases  in  the  museum  are 
specimens  of  fancy  work  by  the  pupils. 
Here  can  be  seen  some  of  the  work  of 
Laura  Bridgman,  whose  resurrection 
from  the  living  death  oi  the  loss  of  three 
senses — sight,  hearing  and  speech — was 
the  crowning  achievement  of  Dr  Howe. 

Helen  Kellar,  Willie  Elizabeth  Robin, 
Edith  Thomas  and  Tommy  Stringer  of 
the  school,  harred  from  outer  inter- 
course In  the  same  way  as  Laura  Bridg- 
man, have,  like  her,  been  raised  up  to 
intellleent  activity,  because  others  have 


well   followed   where   Dr   Howe   led   the 

way. 


The  study  of  physiology  is  carefully 
provided  for.  and  the  museum  contains 
some  rare  casts  and  models.  A  life-size 
figure,  which  can  be  dissected  into  90 
pieces,  gives  opportunity  for  the  study 
of  the  huma-.i  system,  and  there  are 
other  models  of  portions  for  more  mi- 
nute examination. 

The  illustration  shows  a  class  of  the 
boys  engaged  in  natural  history  study 
under  the  instruction  of  Miss  Edith  A. 
Flagg. 

ss  Sarah  Elizabeth  Lane  is  the  li- 
brarian, a  position  she  has  filled  for 
many  years,  and  Miss  Eleanor  Johnston 
Towle,  the  assistant, 
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A  most  enjoyable  entertainment  was 
given  by  the  pupils  of  the  Perkins  Institu- 
tion for  the  Blind  on  February  22.  In  the 
forenoon  the  girls,  divided  into  groups 
representing  Germany,  France,  Holland, 
Japan,  America,  Russia,  Scotland,  Italy, 
and  Sweden,  sang  lullabies  characteristic 
of  each  nation,  and  one  group  sang 
"Swing  thee  low,"  as  the  Bleep  song  of  the 
American  Indian.  The  boys  took  their 
turn  in  the  afternoon,  acting  out  the  story 
of  the  nation,  arranged  by  scenes  by  Miss 
Jessica  L.  Langworthy.  The  accompany- 
ing nnisii    was  under  the  direction  of  Eil- 


win  L.  Gardiner,  and  the  many  costumes 
were  made  by  the  teachers  of  the  institu- 
tion. This  most  beneficent  institution  has 
just  closed  a  successful  year. 

By  the  generosity  of  friends,  the  trus- 
tees have  been  enabled  to  enlarge  the  field 
of  operations  and  to  extend  the  work  along 
broader  lines,  so  that  in  the  future  the 
diplomas  issued  by  the  Perkins  Institution 
will  mean  more  than  they  have  done  in  the 
past,  for  they  will  serve  as  passports  to 
effect  the  admission  of  their  possessors  to 
the  academic  and  scientific  halls  of  the 
leading  colleges  and  universities  of  New 
England. 
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Blind  Tommy  Stringer. 


A  Stricken  Life  Drawing   Sunshine 
From  Mysterious  Sources. 


Tom's  Skill  With  Tools— His  Fine  Sensibil- 
ities— His  Ambition  and  Youthful 
Pleasures. 

Columbus  Press,  Feb.  13.J 

Tommy  Stringer  is  the  kind  of  boy : 
who  would  sing  merrily  at  his  work 
if  he  could,  but  that  is  one  of  the  few 
things  that  are  out  of  the  range  of  his 
accomplishment.  In  lieu  of  it  his 
comely  face  shines  with  joy  and  sat- 
isfaction when  he  takes  a   piece   of 


Saturday,  February  26,  1898. 

These  days  are  as  good  as  holidays  to 
Tom.  He  never  has  to  be  reminded  of 
them  or  coaxed  or  scolded  into  going. 
The  trip  in  itself  is  an  event  fraught 
with  as  much  interest  as  if  he  could 
see  the  sights  along  the  way  and  hear 
the  cries  and  the  music  of  the  street ; 
and,  in  a  way,  Tom  does  see  and  hear 
more  than  many  a  boy  would  in  pass- 
ing over  the  same  route. 

"How  many  people  are  in  the  car?" 
he  spells  with  his  inquisitive  little 
fingers  into  the  palm  of  his  teacher's 
hand.  "What  kind  of  a  lady  sits 
next  to  me,  and  what  does  she  wear? 
What  street  are  we  now  on?  Are  the 
buildings  high  or  low?     What  is  there 


Tom  is  neat,  orderly,  careful  and  exact 
in  his  work,  and  rarely  makes  a  blun- 
der of  my  kind.  His  intuitions  are  so 
keen  and  his  two  senses  of  touch  and 
smell,  upon  which  he  depends,  are  so 
highly  developed,  that  he  can  detect 
the  slightest  variation  from  the  model. 
If  his  work  does  not  match  the  rule 
and  square  perfectly  he  is  miserable. 
Tom  is  a  most  successful  driver  of 
nails.  Every  blow  of  the  hammer 
falls  with  unerring  aim  full  upon  the 
head  of  the  nail,  and  he  can  send  it 
through  the  thinnest  piece  of  wood 
without  splitting  it.  Seeing  boys 
who  smash  their  fingers  and  splinter 
the  wood  in  their  endeavor  to  drive 


wood  in  one  hand  and  a  tool  in  the 
other  and  begins  to  fashion  some 
simple  article  of  use  or  ornament 

Tom  is  deaf  and  blind,  and  his 
means  of  communicating  with  other; 
people  are  confined  almost  wholly  to 
the  use  of  the  manual  alphabet. 
Nevertheless,  he  has  been  attending 
the  Lloyd  school  in  Boston  for  the 
past  year,  where  he  is  taught  with  or- 
dinary pupils,  most  of  whom  h>* 
excels  in  the  neatness  and  accuracy  of 
his  work.  He  goes  twice  a  week, 
being  accompanied  from  the  Kinder- 
garten for  the  Blind,  in  Jamaica 
Plain,  by  his  teacher,  Miss  Couley, 
who  is  his  companion,  confidante, 
interpreter  and  protector,  as  well  as 
teacher. 


in  the  shop  windows?'' 

These  questions  go  on  from  the 
time  he  starts  until  be  arrives  at  his 
destination.  He  knows  the  route  so 
thoroughly  that  he  can  make  a  dia- 
gram of  it  in  the  sand  he  uses  for  bis 
geography  lessons,  naming  the  streets 
over  which  he  passes  without  a  mis- 
take, and  could  doubtless  find  his 
way  alone  if  it  were  safe  to  trust  him 
without  protection  on  the  crowded 
streets. 

HIS  SKILL  WITH  TOOLS. 

He  uses  the  same  kind  of  toolsinhis 
woodwork  that  the  other  boys  do,  ex- 
cept that  his  rule  has  to  have  raised 
figures  on  it,  and  in  marking  off  he 
used  an  awl  instead  of  a  lead  pencil. 


nails  look   on   in   wonder   at  Tom's 
feat. 

Tom  began  his  woodwork  with  a 
simply  constructed  little  stool,  in 
which  he  used  only  a  saw,  hammer 
and  nails.  Since  then  he,  has  made 
a  score  of  articles,  including  boxes 
and  other  knickknacks  suitable  for 
Christmas  presents  for  his  friends. 
One  of  his  most  ambitions  efforts,, 
and  one  in  which  he  manifested  the 
greatest  interest,  was  a  bird  house, 
in  making  which  he  used  twelve 
different  tools. 

ACUTE  SENSE  OF  SMELL. 

When  Tom  is  in  doubt  about  the 
kind  of  wood  he  is  handling,  he  helps 
out  his  fiugers  by  smelling  the  wood, 
and  by  this  sense  alone  is  able  to  dis- 


tinguish  eight  different  varieties.  He 
is  not  only  painstaking  and  careful  in 
his  work/but  Jieeps  an  accurate  and 
bvstematic  record  of  all  that  he  does> 
describing  each  article  that  he  makes 
and  setting  down  the  length  of  time 
he  was  occupied  on  it  and  other  de- 
tails. 

His  mechanical  bent  finds  express- 
ion even  in  the  summer  vacation, 
which  he  passes  on  a  farm.  He  spends 
a  considerable  part  of  his  time  in 
fitting  up  contrivances  which  require 
skill  and  patience.  Last  summer  he 
rigged  up  an  elevator  in  the  barn 
without  assistance  or  direction  from 
any  one,  getting  the  materials,  con- 
sisting of  rope,  pulleys,  blocks  and 
chain,  together  himself,  and  so  ad- 
justing them  that  he  could  pull  him- 
self up  and  let  himself  down  again. 
He  is  extremely  active  and  venture- 
some, but  seldom  gets  hurt.  He 
climbs  trees  as  nimbly  as  any  other 
12-year-old  boy,  and  has  been  dis- 
covered on  the  roof  of  the  house 
measuring  the  chimneys  and  mak- 
ing other  investigations  to  satisfy 
his  curiosity. 

HIS  INTEREST  IN  MECHANICS. 

One  of  the  first  indications  that 
Torn  ever  gave  of  his  mechanical  abil- 
ity was  in  connection  with  a  mischiev- 
ous prank  at  the  kindergarten  a  few 
years  ago.  It  was  discovered  that,  the 
water  had  been  turned  on  in  the 
dressing  room  and  the,  faucet  taken 
apart.  The  matron  called  up  the 
little  blind  boys  and  questioned  them 
about  it,  but  one  and  all  denied  know- 
ing anything  about  it.  Finally  she 
thought  of  Tom.  He  cheerfully  con- 
fessed that  he  was  the  author  of  the 
act  aud  produced  the  missing  pieces 
of  the  faucet  from  among  his  play- 
things. 

The  matron  endeavored  to  impress 
him  with  the  sense  of  having  done 
wrong,  and  told  him  that  he  ought  to 
do  all  he  could  to  repair  the  mischief 
he  had  done.  He  responded  to  this 
appeal  with  prompt  alacrity,  and  to 
her  surprise  replaced  the  pieces  in 
their  proper  relative  positions  with 
the  celerity  and  deftnesss  of  a  skilled 
workman. 

On  the  adjoining  lot  where  Tom 
lives  a  new  building  is  being  erected 
by  the  kindergarten,  and  he  has  fol- 
lowed the  course  of  its  construction 
with  the  keenest  interest  and  enjoy- 
ment. As  soon  as  lessons  are  over 
he  wants  to  go  at  once  to  the  new 
house,  and  he  knows  as  well  as  any 
one  of  the  workmen  just  what  sort  of 
materials  have  been  used  and  how 
they  have  been  put  together. 

His  highest  ambition  at  present, 
however,  is  to  travel.  This  desire  was 
inspired  by  the  tales  that  were  told 
him  by  two  of  the  teachers  from  the 
kindergarten,  who  took  a  trip  to  the 
Pacific  coast  last  summer.  He  man- 
ifested the  greatest  interest  in  the 
places  they  had  visited  and  wanted 
to  know  all  about  the  things  that 
;  they  had  seen  that  differed  from  his 
own  experience  and  surroundings. 
Among  other  things  they  told  him 
that  they  had  travelled  8000  miles 
since  he  had  seen  them  last. 


"Well,"  Tom  observed  calmly, 
"when  I  am  a  young  man,  twenty 
years  of  age,  I  will  travel  9000  miles." 


"tom  is  fun." 
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l'KlVl'Kli     AT      III! 

SCHOOL   FOR     DEAF  MUTES. 


ORRIS    BENSON,      THE      BLIND 
AND  DEAF  BOY. 

I'lii  r<-  is  a  Ik>y  attending  school  in 
New  York,  who.  like  Tommy  Stringer, 
can  neither  see  nor  hear.  He  is  a  bright 
buy,  lull  i>i  life,  always  busy  .it  sonic- 
thing",  and  trying  to  learn  everything  be 
can,  [ntheSilent  Worker  is  a  picture  ot 
this  manly  looking  boy,  seated  .it  his 
typewriter.  You  would  not  guess  trcm 
the  picture  that  he  cannot  see  the  keys 
upon  which  his  liners  play. 

In  thai  paper  it  is  told  that  even  .is  a 
little  child  he  liked  to  run  about  and 
touch  everything',  just  as  our  boys  and 
I  girls  like  to  look  at  things,  tie  would 
climb  up  on  the  chairs  so  he  could  feel 
around  for  the  pictures  on  the  walls.  He 
handled  the  dishes  and  the  furnit  trc  in 
the  house,  and  the  tools  in  the  barn,  till 
be  knew  exactly  where  e\  Tything  was 
kept.  When  he  was  only  lour  or  five 
years  old  he  had  a  pet  dog  that  he  was 
very  I'  w\  of,  and  the  dog  loved  him. 
too.  li  was  1  funny  sight  to  see  him 
trotting  about  the  streets,  keeping  tight 
hold  of  the  dog's  tail.  And  it  was  hard 
to  tell  which  enjoyed  it  more 
the     dog       or        his       little       master. 

On  is  is  now  a  tall  boy  in  his  early 
teen-,  and  al  le  to  go  about  with  perfect 
ease.  He  can  tell  his  schoolmates  apart 
just  by  feeling  their  hands.  He  1- a  han- 
dy boy.  Last  summer,  when  his  father 
shingled  his  house,    Orris    was    able  to 


climb  up  011  the  roof  and  help  him  at  it. 
He  is  interested  in  everything  that  is 
going  on,  and  could  sit  down  and  talk 
with  you  about  the  latest  news  as  il  he- 
read  the  papeis  Do  you  ask  how  he 
can  do  this?  His  friends  arc-  vet  y  kind 
and  ready  to  tell  him  the  things  that  he 
n.-eds  to  know.  They  'can  talk  with 
him  as  Helen  Keller's  friends  [talk  with 
her,  either  by  the  manual  alphabet  01 
by  letting  him  read  their  lips  with  his 
lingers,  and  he  has  learned  to  speak 
quite  clearly.  He  is  a  happy,  intelligent 
boy,  with  plenty  to  (.\o  and  think  about, 
in  spite  of  his  blindness. — Our  Little 
People. 
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U  it  Best? 

We  have  wondered  of  late    whether  il 
is.  good  lortuneora  misfoitiuie   to  be    in 
a  position  to  be    constantly    trotted    out 
and     exhibited    as     a     prodigy.      Helen  I 
Keliar  is  no  doubt  an    interesting  young 
lady.  She  is  possesse  1  ol  an   extra  good 
memory,  has  a  bright   and    reach   mind, 
and  has  had  the  very  best  of  care   under 
capable  and  earnest  teachers,      Asa    re- 
sult she  has  been  for  some  time  attracting 
wide-  attention.      It  is  next  to  impossible' 
to  open  any  publication  devoted    to    the 
education  ol  the  cleat  or  the  blind     with- 
out being  confronted  witn  some    item  of  j 
news,  or  some-    fresh    revelation    of  the! 
marvelous    doings    or    saving's    ot  this  1 
bright  young    woman.     We  mav   be  old 
fashioned,  or    cranky,  or    cynical,     but 
somehow   we  cannot  avoid  a  techno  that 
then-  is  something'of  the  sensational  and 
nonsensical  about  it,  a    feeling    that   the 
young  lady  herself  and  her  teachers  and 
friends  must  grow  Lired  of  this    publicity 
and  repetition.      Really    it  is    enough    to 
give  somebody  nervous  prostration . 
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MONDAY.    MARCH    7,    1898 


ABOUT  EDITH  THOMAS 

[From  the  Perkins  Institution  Report] 

The  story  of  the  education  of  a  blind 
and  deaf-mute  girl,  who  has  achieved  dis- 
tinction in  several  lines  of  mental  and 
manual  work,  not  by  means  of  uncom- 
mon Intellectual  gifts  and  superior  nat- 
ural endowments,  but  by  the  aid  of  rational 
and  scientific  methods  of  instruction  and 
training,  and  through  the  personal  influ- 
ence and  unremitting  exertions  of  a  corps 
of  high-minded  and  clever  teachers,  Is  of 
far-reaching  import,  and  possesses  a  most 
profound  Interest  both  for  the  scholar  and 
the  general  reader. 

Edith  has  undergone  a  transformation 
which  is  surprising.  Both  in  character  and 
disposition  she  is  altogether  different  from 
what  she  was  six  or  seven  years  ago.  She 
is  an  entirely  new  human  being— kindly, 
thoughtful,  brave,  cheerful,  self-reliant, 
strong,  unyielding  in  her  resolution  and 
unconquerable  in  her  determination.  She 
Is  possessed  of  a  warm  heart,  generous  as 
the  sun  and  healthful  as  its  beams.  Hers 
is  at;  independent,  forceful  personality. 
Springing  as  she  does  from  unadulterated 
Puritan  stock,  it  is  not  surprising  that  her 
character  should  have  grown  and  developed 
like  a  sturdy  oak.  She  has  an  exhaustless 
capital  of  courage  and  a  good  stock  of 
commonsense.  Truthfulness  is  the  govern- 
ing principle  of  her  conduct,  and  stands 
n.cst  prominent  in  all  her  sayings  and 
doings.  She,  guards  it  most  zealously,  and 
spurns  with  indignation  everything  that 
n.ay  tend  to  tarnish  its  lustre.  Nothing 
can  induce  her  to  prevaricate.  Her  sincer- 
ity and  freedom  from  falsehood  or  simula- 
tion are  always  in  evidence. 

The  past  year  has  proved  to  be  one  of 
the  most  successful  in  the  history  of  Edith's 
education.  She  has  made  steady  progress 
In  her  studies  and  manual  occupations. 
While  her  relations  with  arithmetic  are 
still  far  from  being  intimate  or  cordial,  yet 
they  are  more  friendly  and  less  formal 
than  they  have  been.  On  the  other  hand, 
she  is  deeply  interested  in  geography  and 
history,  and  reads  with  eagerness  the  ac- 
count." of  the  good  and  great  men  of  the 
past.  Deeds  of  heroism  excite  her  admira- 
tion and  call  forth  her  enthusiasm.  A 
marked  improvement  in  Edith's  use  of 
language  has  resulted  from  a  system  of 
persistent  revision.  With  the  first  writing  of 
a  theme  she  has  been  allowed  the  fullest 
freedom  In  the  expression  of  her  thoughts. 
She  has  then  been  required  to  read  slowly 
the  finished  exercise,  and  to  correct  all  the 
errors  within  the  limits  of  her  knowledge 
of  English.  As  a  test  of  the  benefit  derived 
from  her  own  criticism,  supplemented  by 
that  of  her  teacher,  a  theme  has  always 
been  rewritten  once,  and,  if  need  be,  twice. 

Edith  is  still  quite  intolerant  of  any  sub- 
ject which  makes  large  demands  upon  the 
Imagination.  A  request  that  each  member 
of  the  English  class  should  write  some- 
thing in  the  nature  of  a  dream  drew  from 
Edith  the  following  composition,  which 
was,  in  the  main,  true  to  a  dream  which 
she  had  had  a  few  nights  before: 

HOW  A  LITTLE  GIRL  GOT  HER  SIGHT 

"How  I  wish  I  could  see!"  said  Esther 
with  a  sigh,  as  she  lay  in  her  bed  one  night 
when  it  was  moonlight,  and  the  stars 
twinkled  in  the  sky.  "Everything  I  hear 
is  beautiful,  and  I  would  enjoy  them  better 
if  I  had  my  sight.  I  only  hear  the  birds 
singing,  and  the  whispering  leaves  In  the 
trees   among   their   branches." 

As  soon  as  those  words  died  on  her  lips, 
she  fell  asleep;  for  she  was  very  sleepy. 
But  still  those  thoughts  were  in  her  mind, 
and  others  came  to  her  mind,  for  she  was 
far  away  in  dreamland.  Suddenly  she 
found  herself  standing  on  the  floor  of 
Heaven,  and  she  heard  the  angels  singing 
very  sweetly. 

"Now  I  can  look  down  upon  Mother 
Nature's  children,  and  see  the  Inhabitants 
of  the  earth  from  here,  and  I  can  see  my 
mother  standing  at  the  window  and  look- 
ing up  at  the  heavens." 

She  saw  the  angels  bowing  down  to  her, 
and  they  asked,  "Will  you  join  us  in  sing- 
ing?" 

"Yes,"  she  replied  readily. 


Each  angel  held  In  one  hand  a  trumpet, 
and  a  palm  In  the  other.  Those  treasures, 
which  Esther  had  longed  for,  were  pre- 
sented to  her  that  minute.  She  kept  time 
with  the  others,  and  sang  two  pieces  re- 
peatedly, each  piece  with  a  different  tune. 

They  sang  for  quite  a  long  time,  then 
stopped  for  several  moments  and  contin- 
ued the  singing.  The  singing  of  those 
angels  was  so  sweet  and  musical  that 
Esther  forgot  all  about  herself  and  whence 
she  came.  The  second  time  they  ceased 
the  singing,  one  of  the  angels  stooped  down 
and  kissed  the  little  girl,  then  this  awoke 
her  from  her  sleep. 

"Oh,"  she  said,  "I  have  been  dreaming, 
and  I  wish  it  could  have  been  true." 

Then  she  rose  up  from  her  bed  with  her 
curls  flowing  over  her  shoulders,  and 
dressed  quickly.  • 

She  told  her  mother  what  a  dream  she 
had  had  the  night  before,  and  how  she  had 
sung  in  her  sleeD.  These  were  hymns  which 
she  had  learned  from  a  little  hymn-book 
in  school. 
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THURSDAY.    MARCH    lO,    1898 

The  Perkins  Institution 

The  Committee  on  Charitable  Institutions 
visited  the  Perkins  Institution  on  Thursday, 
March  3,  under  the  leadership  of  Colonel 
John  J.  Whipple,  the  House  chairman,  Sen- 
ator Gauss,  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, being  unable  to  come  with  the  party. 
An  hour  and  a  quarter  was  spent  In  listen- 
ing to  the  weekly  exhibitions  of  literary 
and  musical  work  by  the  boys  and  in 
watching  the  gymnastic  exercises*  of  the 
girls,  after  which  the  visitors  were  con- 
ducted over  the  buildings  and  shown  the 
character  of  work  done. 

As  music  forms  so  important  a  part  of 
the  education  of  many  of  the  pupils  here, 
opportunities  for  attending  concerts  and 
recitals  are  eagerly  desired  and  thoroughly 
enjoyed.  Recent  privileges  of  great  value 
that  have  been  extended  through  the  kind- 
ness of  managers  are:  A  general  admission 
to  "Die  Meisterslnger"  at  Boston  Theatre 
on  the  28th  of  February,  and  the  third 
concert  of  the  Cecilia  Society  on  the  even- 
ing of  March  3  at  Music  Hall.. 

While  opportunities  of  attending  musical 
entertainments  are  thus  frequently  of- 
fered, it  is  rare  that  anything  of  a  dramatic 
character  is  placed  within  our  reach.  It 
was  an  especial  favor,  therefore,  to  have  the 
hospitality  of  the  Tremont  Theatre  extend- 
ed on  the  evening  of  Modjeska's  first  ap- 
pearance of  the  year  in  "Macbeth."  It 
was  heartily  appreciated. 


SATURDAY.    MARCH    12,    1898 


Perkins   Institution 

Permission  has  been  obtained  from  Pro- 
fessor William  G.  Goodwin  and  his  pub- 
lishers, Messrs.  Ginn  &  Co.,  to  put  the 
revised  edition  of  Goodwin's  Greek  Gram- 
mar in  Braille  for  the  use  of  the  blind. 
Over  a  quarter  of  the  work  has  already 
been  done  and  it  is  hoped  that  all  of  the 
stereotype  plates  will  be  completed  by  the 
end  of  June  and  copies  bound  and  ready 
for  use  by  the  beginning  of  the  new  school 
year.  When  it  is  said  that  it  will  make 
four  large  volumes,  the  magnitude  of  the 
undertaking  may  be  appreciated.  Its  value 
will  be  inestimable,  for  thus  far  instruc- 
tion in  Greek  has  been  carried  on  without 
the  aid  of  notes  or  grammar,  all  such  in- 
formation being  furnished  by  the  in- 
structor and  retained  in  the  memory  of  the 
student  in  so  far  as  it  was  possible. 

The  other  textbooks  in  tttts  branch  of 
college  preparatory  work  now  ready  are 
White's  "The  Beginner's  Greek  Book,"' 
Xenophon's  Anabasis,  Goodwin  and 
White's  Vocabulary  (bound  separately) 
and  Homer's  Iliad.  As  yet  there  are  no 
notes  to  the  texts  of  Xenophon  and  Homer. 
They  will  be  prepared,  however,  as  soon  as 
the  grammar  is  completed,  thereby  making 
an  equipment  ample  for  the  needs  of  col- 
lege  preparatory  students. 

At  present  there  are  six  boys  preparing 
for  college,   three  of  whom  exepct  to   take 


preliminary  examinations  this  next  June. 

On  Thursday  of  this  week,  at  eleven 
o'clock,  the  hour  when  the  literary  and 
musical  work  of  the  classes  Is  open  to  the 
public,  so  large  a  number  of  Visitors  ap- 
peared that  there  was  hardly  seating  ac- 
commodations for  them.  Literary  work 
consisting  of  mental  arithmetic,  Cicero  and 
Cresar,  and  musical  selections  on  the  pipe 
organ,  violin  and  band  and  glee  club,  made 
up  the  programme  in  the  boys'  depart- 
ment, at  the  close  of  which  a  very  similar 
programme  was  given  by  the  girls. 
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WEDNESDAY.    MARCH    2,    1898 


HELEN  KELLER 


Behind   tier   tripled   prison   bars   shut   in 

She  sits,  the  whitest  soul  on  earth  today. 
No  shadowing  stain,  no  whispered  hint  of 
sin, 

Into   that   sanctuary  finds   the  way. 

There  enters  only  clear  and  proven  truth 
Apportioned  for  her  use  by  loving  hands 
And  winnowed  from  all  knowledge  of  all 
lands      /' 

To  satisfy  her  ardent  thirst  of  youth. 

Like  a  strange  alabaster  mask  her  face, 
Raylesa  and  sightless,   set     In     patience 

dumb, 
Until  like  quick  electric  currents  come 
The  signals  of  life  into  her  lonely  place; 
Then,  like  a  lamp  just  lit,  an  Inward  gleam 
Flashes   within   the  mask's   opacity, 
The  features   glow   and   dimple  suddenly, 
And  fun  and  tenderness  and  sparkle  seem 
To    irradiate   the   lines     once     dull    and 
blind. 
While  the  white  slender  fingers  reach  and 

cling 
With    quick    imploring    gestures,    question- 
ing 
The  mysteries  and  the  meanings:— to  her 
mind 

The  world  is  not  the  sordid  world  we  know; 
It  is  a  happy  and  benignant  spot 
Where  kindness  reigns,   and  Jealousy  is 
not, 
And  men  move  softly,  dropping  as  they  go 
The  golden  fruit  of   knowledge  for   all   to 
share. 
And  Love  is  King,  and  Heaven  is  very 

near, 
And  God  to  whom  each  separate  soul  is 
dear 
Makes  fatherly  answer  to  each  whispered 

prayer. 
Ah,   little  stainless  soul,   shut  In  so   close, 
May  never  hint  of  doubt  creep  In  to  be 
A  shadow  on  the  calm  security 
Which  wraps  thee,  as  its  fragrance  wraps 
a  rose! 

[Susan  Coolldge 
Christian  Endeavor  World] 


HENCEFORTH  ALL  GENERATIONS  SHALL  CALL  ME  BLESSED.— St.  Luke,   i.  48. 
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Little  Tommy  Stringer. 


BY     FLORA    I,.    STANFIEI.D. 

There  is  a  little  lad  in  the  Kindergarten 
for  the  Blind,  near  Boston,  who  puts  to 
shame  many  of  us  who  have  all  our 
senses;  for  he  can  neither  see,  hear,  nor 
speak,  and  yet  is  anxious  to  learn,  and 
has  made  great  progress  in  everything 
that  he  has  attempted.  Just  think!  he 
has  but  two  normal  senses  —  touch  and 
smell;  and  was,  until  some  kind  people 
took  him  in  hand,  not  much  more  than 
a  helpless  animal,  with  no  idea  of  right 
and  wrong,  because  it  was  impossible  to 
convey  it  to  him ;  and  with  no  knowledge 
of  the  wide  world,  or  the  people  in  it, 
or  the  God  who  created  him.  Now  he  is 
a  fine,  manly  boy,  with  a  true  standard  of 
honor  and  well-developed  mind;  and  he 
never  shirks  a  duty  or  murmurs  at  a  trial. 

Think  of  that,  you  who  feel  injured 
because  the  rain  interferes  with  the  foot- 
ball game ;  or  when  you  have  to  weed  a 
flower  bed,  or  split  the  kindling  for  the 
kitchen  fire.  Here  is  Tommy,  who  will 
never  see  a  human  face  or  hear  the  voice 
of  a  friend,  living  in  the  bright  sunshine 
of  God's  love  and  care,  happy  and  useful. 

What  has  he  learned  ?  Oh,  so  many 
things,  which  all  children  learn !  But  he 
has  acquired  them  in  a  very  different 
way.  He  can  talk  with  his  fingers  or  with 
his  vocal  chords.  You  can  imagine  how 
difficult  it  must  have  been  to  teach  him 
to  articulate ;  but  it  was  done  by  constant 
and  firm  hands  upon  the  muscles  of  his 
throat.  He  is  very  particular  to  be  strictly 
polite,  and  requires  the  same  courtesy  of 
others.  After  he  helps  his  teacher  on  with 
her  coat,  he  invariably  puts  his  little 
finger  on  her  lips  to  assure  himself  that 
she  is  ready  with  her  "Thank  you." 

He  calls  his  teacher,  Miss  Conley,  just 
"Fly."  He  has  given  all  the  teachers  and 
some  of  the  scholars  similar  nicknames; 


every   one   of    them  the   name   of  some 
insect  or  animal — over  thirty  in  all. 

He  is  fond  of  asking  questions:  "How 
high  is  the  window?"  —  "Who  made 
this?"— "What  is  this  for?"  But  his 
favorite  interrogation  is,  "  What  time  is 
it?"  This  is  all  the  stranger  from  the 
fact  that  it  was  a  long  while  before  he 
could  be  given  any  idea  of  the  measure- 
ment of  time ;  and  his  teachers  had  nearly 
given  up  the  attempt,  when  suddenly  he 
seemed  to  comprehend,  and  now  takes 
the  greatest  interest  in  the  flight  of  hours 
and  minutes. 

Sometimes  those  about  him  find  it 
difficult  to  believe  that  he  can  not  see ; 
for,  in  some  strange  way,  he  is  instantly 
aware  if  one  of  the  other  children  shirks 
his  duty.  "  Ned  is  lazy,"  he  wrote  one 
day ;  and,  sure  enough,  Ned  was  discov- 
ered in  the  most  flagrant  neglect  of  his 
studies.  Tommy  is  never  punished  except 
by  withholding  love  and  commendation; 
and  that  is  harder  on  him  than  if  he  were 
beaten.  He  has  but  one  fault :  he  is 
inclined  to  be  stubborn.  But  we  wonder 
that  he  has  not  a  dozen  faults. 

About  a  year  ago  he  began  to  take 
lessons  in  manual  training,  and  in  this  he 
has  made  wonderful  progress.  Indeed  he 
is  as  proficient  in  it  as  are  most  normal 
boys  of  his  years.  He  uses  the  ordinary 
tools,  and  is  taught  practically  as  if  he 
were  a  seeing  pupil.  The  only  tools  which 
he  uses  that  differ  from  the  others  are 
the  rule  which  has  raised  figures,  and  an 
awl  instead  of  the  carpenter's  lead-pencil. 
Wood-carving  is  his  favorite  amusement. 
He  has  already  carved  ten  beautiful 
articles  which  are  without  flaw,  and  has 
written  an  account  of  the  making  and  use 
of  each  one.  The  first  thing  he  made  was 
a  footstool.  In  carving  this  he  used  only 
saw,  hammer,  and  nails;  but  on  a  bird- 
house  that  he  has  just  completed  he  used 
twelve  different  tools. 

It  is  said  that  his  measurements,  owing 
to    the   sensitiveness    of   his    finger   tips, 
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are  absolutely  exact.  He  never  allows  an 
article  to  leave  his  hands  until  he  has 
proved  over  and  over  again  that  it  is 
without  fault.  An  eighth  of  an  inch  from 
the  measure  he  intended  is  a  serious 
matter  to  him.  He  never  lets  a  nail  slant 
when  he  drives  it,  and  his  sense  of  smell 
is  so  acute  that  he  can  distinguish  eight 
kinds  of  wood  by  their  odor.  He  is  a 
perfectly  happy  child  and  smiles  as  he 
works,  stopping  once  in  awhile  to  put  his 
little  arms  about  the  neck  of  his  teacher, 
to  whom  he  is  enthusiastically  devoted. 
There  are  several  other  children  in  the 
school  who  are  afflicted  in  a  similar  way, 
but  to  none  does  the  heart  of  the  sym- 
pathetic go  out  more  cordially  than  to 
little  Tommy  Stringer. 
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THURSDAY,    MARCH   17,  1898 


The  Training  of  the  Blind. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Perkins  Institution 
for  the  Blind  is  always  one  of  the  most  enter- 
taining books  of  the  year..  It  is,  at  the  same 
time,   eminently  instructive  and  important. 

The  trustees  make  their  annual  record  of 
work  faithfully  done,  and  of  the  loyal  sup- 
port which  is  rendered  to  that  work  by  far- 
sighted  friends, — one  does  not  say  of  the 
blind  alone,  but  of  education.  The  records 
of  the  progress  of  the  children  who  can 
neither  see  nor  hear  involves  suggestions  and 
information  which  are  absolutely  new  in  the 
study  of  mental  processes.  It  is  no  wonder, 
therefore,  that  in  the  later  years  intelligent 
educators  have  come  to  look  at  this  book  as 
essential,  and  to  study  diligently  the  details 
which  it  gives  of  the  progress  of  Edith 
Thomas,  of  Elizabeth  Robin,  and  of  Thomas 
Stringer.  The  little  boy  is  at  the  kindergar- 
ten still.  The  other  two  are  at  the  asylum  at 
South  Boston.  Helen  Keller  has  passed  be- 
yond ne  immediate  care  of  the  Perkins  Insti- 
tution ;  and  we,  therefore,  lose  the  interest- 
ing references  to  her  biography  for  which  we 
were  accustomed  to  look  here. 

The  letters  from  Willie  Robin,  as  we  used 
to  call  her,  are  very  interesting.  But  we 
have  called  the  dear  little  girl  by  this  name 
for  the  last  time. 

"Elizabeth  had  for  some  time  seriously 
questioned  the  propriety  of  being  called 
Willie.  She  felt  that  this  was  an  entirely 
unsuitable  name  for  a  girl.  It  was  chosen 
before  her  birth  by  her  grandmother.  .  .  . 
The  child's  sense  of  the  impropriety  of  being 
labelled  with  a  masculine  appellation  grew  so 
strong  that  she  could  hardly  bear  it  silently. 
.  .  .  Early  in  the  season  she  expressed  her 
own  earnest  desire  by  saying,  '  I  wish  you 
would  call  me  Elizabeth. '  .  .  .  The  child  had 
reached  an  age  which  enabled  her  not  only  to 
judge  of  the  undesirableness  of  her  first 
name,  but  to  think  of  the  way  of  getting  rid 
of  it  by  putting  in  its  place  her  middle  one. 
She  has  done  this  intelligently;  and  hence- 
forward she  will  be  known,  not  as  Willie, 
but  as  Elizabeth  Robin." 

The   dear   child   was   homesick,    as   one   is 


sorry  to  say,  when  she  left  the  kindergarten 
for  life  in  the  asylum.  But  she  has  passed 
happily  through  this  necessary  sorrow,  and 
goes  through  the  house  with  the  gay  spirits 
natural  to  a  girl  of  thirteen.  She  is  full  of 
fun,  but  cordially  ready  to  do  the  duty  of  the 
day  as  it  is  laid  out  for  her. 

It  is  to  me  a  personal  pleasure  that  I  have 
Elizabeth  Robin  occasionally  among  my  audi- 
ence on  Sunday.  It  is  one  of  the  minor  com- 
pensations which  belong  to  the  lot  of  such 
hearers  that  they  can  comment  on  the  sermon 
as  it  goes  forward  without  disturbing  those 
who  are  around  them.  I  was  urging  one  day 
the  necessity  of  steadfastness  of  duty,  what- 
ever the  circumstances.  Her  accomplished 
teacher  interpreted  this  to  the  palm  of  Eliza- 
beth's hand;  and  the  bright  child  instantly 
replied,  in  the  silent  finger  language:  "Yes! 
But  that  would  be  very  hard  if  a  spider 
should  run  over  you.  " 

Under  the  earlier  and  simpler  forms  of  the 
Congregational  Church,  any  hearer  would  be 
justified  in  making  this  criticism  of  the  ser- 
mon audibly.  If  any  one  had  done  so,  I  am 
afraid  that  the  majority  of  the  congregation 
would  have  taken  sides  with  the  critic. 

Here  is  a  little  letter  from  her  in  anticipa- 
tion of  her  happy  summer  at  Mr.  Whiting's 
house  at  Hingham  : — 

"I  have  a  little  friend  who  is  coming  to 
Hingham  this  summer  to  Mrs.  Gardner's 
house.  Her  name  is  Gertrude  Simpson.  We 
probably  will  go  to  the  beach,  and  ride  on 
the  flying  horses,  and  lots  of  things.  I  shall 
crochet,  knit,  sew,  and  write  many  letters  in 
Braille.  Gertrude  can  write  Braille  and  talk 
with  her  fingers. 

"I  expect  to  dress  two  dolls  this  summer 
for  next  Christmas,  but  I  do  not  know  to 
whom  I  shall  give  them  yet.  We  may  sail 
on  the  boat  from  Hingham  to  Boston,  and 
perhaps  invite  Gertrude  to  go  with  us,  too 
Edith  may  come  to  Hingham  this  summer, 
and  stay  a  few  days  with  us.  I  have  a  box 
of  little  paints  which  I  am  to  try  to  paint 
pictures  and  other  things.  This  summer  we 
may  go  to  see  Miss  Johnson  at  the  Elizabeth 
Peabody,  and  see  the  little  children.  Per- 
haps she  will  come  to  see  us  at  Hingham, 
and  have  a  lovely  time.  " 

Tommy  Stringer  is  still  so  young  that  he 
remains  at  the  kindergarten.  A  valuable  ac- 
count is  published  of  his  progress  in  the 
sloyd  training  school.  There  are  many 
readers  to  whom  Tommy's  journal  regarding 
his  sloyd  work  will  give  new  information  as 
to  the  value  of  industrial  training.  He  only 
gives  four  hours  a  week  to  the  work,  but  uses 
tools  better  than  nineteen  out  of  twenty  of 
the  people  who  read  these  lines.  He  keeps  a 
journal  of  his  work  from  day  to  day,  with 
such  notes  as  this  : — 

"the  bird  house. 
"The  Bird  House  is  made  of  white  wood. 
It  is  for  the  birds  to  live  in  when  the  cold 
winter  comes.  It  has  four  sides  and  a  bottom 
and  a  roof.  I  made  a  hole  with  a  bit  for  a 
door. ' ' 

The  intellectual  progress  and  the  moral  in- 
tuitions of  these  children  are  described  with 
simplicity  and  sincerity  which  give  a  tender 
interest  to  the  record,  and  make  it,  as  I  have 
said,  of  the  first  importance  in  education. 


SOUTH     BOSTON     BULLETIN 


Saturday,  March  26,  1898. 


INTERESTING    WAR    LECTURE. 

A  THOROUGHLY  interesting 
war  lecture  eutilled  "What  a 
D:umruer  Boy  saw  in  the  War" 
was  delivered  by  Rev.  R.  L.  Greene 
on  Thursday  evening  Ln  St.  John's 
M.  E.  Church.  The  pulpit  was 
handsomely  adorned  with  Old  Glory, 
on  either  side  of  which  were  potted 
plants.  The  Perkins'  Institution  baud 
was  present  and  the  playing  of  several 
national  hymus  before  the  address, 
fully  aroused  the  patriotic  spirit  of  the 

audience  for  that  which  was  soon  to 
come.  Another  feature  of  the  occa- 
sion was. the  presence  of  a  drum  corps 
representing  the  Sons  of  Veterans. 

The  speaker  vividly  described  the 
many  hardships  which  a  drummer  boy 
endured  during  the.  civil  war,  saying 
that  there  was  a  vast  difference  be- 
tween the  ideal  and  the  real.  His  ad- 
dress in  reality  was  his  owu  persoual 
experience  during  the  Civil  War. 
Many  of  the  incidents  were  told  with 
his  characteristic  wit,  and  the  audi- 
ence was  kept  in  a  lively  humor 
throughout  the  whole  discourse.  Lit- 
tle Phil  Shenden  was  paid  a  most  de- 
served tribute  for  saving  the  day  at 
Winchester.  The  speaker  was  an  e\e 
witness  and  described  eloquently  the 
many  incidents  in  connection  with 
that  memorable  ride.  His  portrayal 
of  the  battles  of  Malvern  Hill  and 
Winchester  he<d  the  audience  spell- 
bound for  a  few  moments.  At  the 
conclusion  of  his  remarks  the  patriotic 
sentiment  of  the  audience  had  reached 
such  a  pitch  that  the  applause  was  un- 
commonly demonstrative. 


FRIDAY,    APRIL    1,    1898 


KINDERGARTEN  FOR  THE  BLIND 

ENDOWMENT     FUND 
The  following  additional  contributions  to 
the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind  have  been 
received  from  date  of  Sept.  1,  1897,  to  March 
21,  1898: 

Alden,  Miss  Prlscilla o  78 

Alexander    Miss  Marian,  Chelsea! '.'.'.'..'.'.  000 

Andrew    Mrs.  John  A 20  uo 

"Aunt   Mary" ?.,-£{ 

BMicn'    Mr'    and    Mre'    A-    A."  Detroit! 

Batt,°  Mrs.'  cV  ft! ! '.  \ '.  \  \  \  \  \  \  \ 2gS2 

Belmont  Unitarian  Society,  through  Rev! 

Hilary   Bygrave 15  7, 

Bemis,  J.  M i?{kZ 

Billings,  Mrs.  Elizabeth,  Canton! '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.  l  00 
Blodgett,    Mrs.    Edward  Everett,    Brook- 
line O    QQ 

nr»^LlaT  ?""?•  Martha  A.,  WaWhlngton."  5!00 

Bremer   John  Lewis "....  B000 

■t*.      **.      fc> R    nO 

Brewster,  Miss  Sarah  C " 5  no 

Calvert,   Mrs 2  00 

Chapln,  Mrs.  Adeline  M.,  Ml'lford! '.'.'.'.'.'.'  500 
Children    of   Miss   Mary    Clark's   private 

k  ndergarten,    Northampton 3  00 

Children      of      Florence      Kindergarten, 

Florence 7  00 

Cy,ld.'"er    °f    Netherwood    kindergarten. 

Jrlalnneld,  N.  J i  nn 

Coolidge,  Mrs.  John  T '.'..'.'.'.'.'"  1000 

Drew.   Frank,    Worcester 100 

Ellis,  GeorgeH 7500 

Employees  of  Boston  Ice  Company 5000 

Fairbanks,  Miss  C.  L in  no 

Farnham,   The  Misses K'oo 

Fay,   Miss  Sarah   M "'  i  ooii"  nn 

French,  Miss  Cornelia  Anne. . . . !  i ! ! ! .". ! !  5000 

French,    Jonathan inn'nn 

Harrington,    Mrs.    M.    S 100 

Hersey,    Charles   H '"  2000 

Hodsdon,   Mrs.   A.  Herman .'.'.'.".  1000 

Hutchlns,    Constantine   F 1500 

In  memory  of  Miss  Alice  M.  C.  Matthews  10000 

In  memory  of  little  Amy  and  Edward..  10.00 

Kendall,    Miss    H.    W 50  on 

Kimball,    Mrs.    Marcus 5000 

Knapp,    George    B 2500 

Learned    Miss  Mollle.  New  London.Conn.  1000 
Lend-a-Hand   Club  of   the   First   Unitar- 
ian Church,   Worcester 5  no 

Lodge,    Mrs.    John   E '.',]  5000 

Lord,  John,   Lawrence Rn  (in 

L.  W.  D.   and  M.  M.  D .....[ 1(K 

Lyman,    Mrs.    Joseph 20  00 

Matthews,    Mrs.    Annie   B ".'."   1  00000 

Melvin,    Miss   Rebecca   S 1500 

Montgomery,     William "  iVon 

Morse,    Mrs    Leopold "  loo'ou 

Morison,    Mrs.    Frank in'oo 

Motley,   Mrs.   E.   P or,)' 

Moulton,   Miss  Maria  C "  on'nii 

Neweil,  Mrs.     George  A ....  2500 

Newell,    Mrs.    M.    Abbie '  5000 

Newton  Children,  proceeds  Flower  Sale! !  6  00 

Otis,    Mrs.    William   C 20  00 

Peabody,    The   Misses,    Cambridge...".'.'.'.*  5000 

Pomeroy,  Mrs.  J.  B.,  Newport,   N.  Y  300 

Plckman,   Mrs.   W.   D B000 

Primary  class  of  a  public  school....!'    !  2  00 

Present  primary  class  of  same l'50 

Primary    department,      Harvard      S.      S. 

Brookllne 5  no 

Proceeds   of  entertainments.    Feb   22     by 

pupils  of  Perkins  Institution B9  08 

Proceeds  of  a  subscription  party  given  at 

Beaconsfield      Casino,      Brookllne       by 

Mrs.    Frederick   White,    Mrs.    Clarence 

Whitney,      Mrs.    Forrest      Smith,      Mrs 

Mrs.     Edward     Rogers,     Mrs.    Charles 

Stearns  and  Mrs.  Albert  Wiley 118  50 

Proceeds  of  fair  held  in  Mr.  J.  Henry 
Russell's  Cottage,  Hingham,  by  Misses 
Adelaide  Gay,  Elsie  Bird,  Helena  Burn- 
ham,  Fanny  I.  Russell  and  Mildred  W 

Russell 220  00 

Proceeds   of   concert   given   by   puplis   of 

Mr.  Vincent  Akeroyd 154  c* 

Riley,  Mrs.  D.,  Charlestown ! . .    ' '  7  So 

Rogers,   Miss  Catherine  L ls'oo 

Rogers,  Mrs.  William  B lo'oO 

Rose,  Mary  L '  j",y. 

Seabury,   the  Misses;   New  Bedford.!!    '!  25  00 

Sears,  Mrs.  Knyvet  W 100  00 

Slocum,   Mrs.  William  H 60'00 

Smith,  Joseph.  Worcester s'nn 

Sohter,  Miss  E.  D oknn 

Sohler,  Miss  E.  M , "  •  "  2500 

S.  S.  Class,  Miss  Anna  Hunkler's.  High- 
land Church,  Roxbury 3  nn 

Thorndlke,  Mrs.  J.  H.  ($10  annual) ,,  Ho' 00 

Tower,  Colonel  William  A IOo'oO 

Upham,  Mrs.  Eveline,  Canton l'oo 

Vose,  Miss  C.  C jO'oo 

Walnut  Avenue,  Y.  P.  C.  E 300 

Welch.    Charles  A , . . "  50' 00 

Whitehead.  Miss  Mary,  West  Somervllle!  10  00 

Whitney.   Miss  Elizabeth  J s'00 

White.  Professor  C.  J 25  00 

Wolcott.    Mrs.   J.    Huntington 500  00 

Young,  Charles  L 5o!oo 

$5,098.40 
P.  T.  Jackson,  •Trensnrer,  pro  tern, 
53  State  street,  Room  840. 


MONDAY,    APRIL    4,    1898 


Work  Department  for  Blind    Women 

A  few  years  ago  some  of  the  girl  gradu- 
ates of  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the 
Blind  had  an  ambitious  idea  which  they 
made  bold  to  propose  at  their  annual  re- 
union. Each  June  finds  Howe  Hall,  which 
contains  the  girls'  assembly  room,  turned 
into  headquarters  for  the  happy  throngs  of 
"old  girls,"  who  delight  in  revisiting  their 
beloved  school  and  in  seeing  each  other 
after  what  is,  in  many  cases,  dull  months 
of  monotonous  life.  The  day  is  made  the 
most  of.  Between  the  meetings,  which 
cover  morning,  afternoon  and  evening,  the 
big  grass-plot  and  asphalt-paved  yard  are 
filled  with  knots  of  lively  talkers  and 
chatting  strollers,  with  arms  interlaced, 
from  whom  come  peals  of  merry  laughter. 
It  is  a  great  day.  Earnest  words  are 
spoken  by  those  invited  to  give  addresses, 
and  hearts  are  strengthened  and  uplifted 
by  more  than  the  friendly  joy  of  meeting. 

The  daring  and  ambitious  measure  which 
was  introduced  a  few  years  ago  had  been, 
nevertheless,  a  well-considered  one.  It 
was  the  founding  of  a  sort  of  exchange  by 
which  a  market  night  be  obtained  for 
work  made  by  any  blind  woman  who 
wished  to  earn  something  regularly  toward 
her  support  and  to  prevent  her  powers 
from  waning  through  inactivity.  This  ex- 
change has  been  established,  and  is  called 
the  Work  Department  for  Blind  Women. 
The  parent  institution  of  South  Boston  has 
been  good  enough  to  give  it  the  shelter  of 
its  wing,  and  the  little  enterprise,  nobly 
born  of  the  spirit  of  self-help  and  help 
for  others,  has  met  with  fair  success.  The 
wares  are  offered  for  sale  at  the  Perkins 
Institution  store,  39  Avon  place,  up  one 
flight.     There   is   an   elevator  service. 

At  first,  it  was  chiefly  fancy  work  which 
was  sent  in;  but,  although  fancy  work  is 
still  on  sale,  the  main  stock  now  dealt  in 
is  of  a  kind  strictly  useful  and  perennially 
needed  in  the  household— namely:  towels 
of  various  qualities  for  different  uses, 
white  and  gingham  aprons,  iron  holders, 
dusters,  etc.,  etc. 

Patrons  have  been  "fit — though  few," 
and  their  kind  thought  in  buying  these 
articles— so  painstakingly  prepared  and  so 
hopefully  presented  for  sale— is  most  fully 
appreciated.  But  more  customers  are  need- 
ed. Though  the  stock  is  small,  it  ought 
not  to  be  idle;  for  a  few  dollars  locked  up 
in  materials  means  much  anxious  waiting 
and  crippling  of  further  work  to  some  .who 
most  need  steady  employment. 

The  beneficiaries  of  this  enterprise  are 
not  limited  to  graduates  of  the  Perkins  In- 
stitution. Among  the  consignors  are  sev- 
eral persons  whom  blindness  has  over- 
taken in  middle-age,  who  are  thankful  for 
the  chance  of  continued  usefulness  which 
the  Work  Department  for  Blind  Women 
gives.  Every  purchase  made  from  the  lit- 
tle supply  means  more  than  money,  wel- 
come as  that  is.  It  means  cheerfulness  of 
spirit,  courage,  a  taste  of  independence 
(made  by  scarcity  extra  sweet),  the  pres- 
ervation of  hardly-acquired  skill,  and  a 
sense  of  fellowship  with  the  world 
which  is  the  savor  of  life  to  those  whom 
circumstance  has  set  apart. 


/  / 


The  News, 


Jamaica  Plain,  Boston,  Mass. 


SATURDAY.  APRIL   1G,   1898. 


KINDERGARTEN  FOR  THE  BLIND. 


The  ladies'  visiting  committee  of  the 
Kindergarten  for  the  Blind  have  is- 
sued invitations  for  a  reception  to  be 
given  Monday  afternoon  at  the  in- 
stitution, Perkins  and  Day  .Streets,  a{ 
3  o'clock.  The  exercises  which  will  he 
given  in  the  hall  begin  at  3.30.    ' 


IHt  BOSTON  BODGET 


BOSTON,  APRIL  17,  1898. 

....The  ladlea  visiting  committee  announces 
a  reception  to  be  grren  at  the  Kindergarten  tor 
tbe  Blind,  in  Jamaica  Plain,  corner  of  Perkins 
and  Day  streets,  on  Monday,  April  18,  at  8  F.  M. 
The  exercises  in  tbe  ball  will  begin  at  8.30  P.  M. 
The  committee  comprises  Mrs.  Lonls  Agasaiz, 
Mrs.  William  Appleton,  Miss  Agnes  Brooks,  Miss 
Caroline  Darby,  Mrs.  &.  Winchester  Donald. Mrs. 
Mand  Howe  Elliott,  Mrs.  John  Ohlpman  Gray, 
Mis.  Thomas  Mack,  Mrs.  W.  D.  K.  Marrs,  Mrs. 
George  H.  Monks,  Mrs.  B.  Preble  Motley,  Miss 
Annie  0.  Warren, 


3ta*t*n  Wmmttiwt 


TUESDAY.    APRIL    19,    1898 


ITS  ANNUAL  RECEPTION  HELD 


Children  of  the  Kindergarten  for  the 
Blind  Entertain  Their  Friends— Rev. 
P.  H.  Moxom,  D.D.,  Makes  the  Address 


Exceedingly  dainty  were  the  programmes 
:  for  the  exercises  at  the  Kindergarten  for 
the  Blind,  at  the  corner  of  Day  and  Per- 
kins streets,  Jamaica  Plain,  yesterday 
afternoon.  They  were  printed  In  raised 
letters  in  white,  and  were  the  prettiest  ever 
;  used  for  that  purpose.  For  half  an  hour 
j  previous  to  the  exercises  there  was  a  recep- 
1  tion,  and  a  host  of  people  availed  them- 
selves of  the  opportunity  personally  to  in- 
spect the  wonderful  work  of  the  pupils  of 
this  most  benificent  of  Boston  institutions. 
Promptly  at  3.30  o'clock  the  gymnasium 
was  well  filled  with  people  and  the  stage 
crowded  with  the  happy  little  folk  who  are 
learning  to  see  in  spirit  and  in  truth, 
though  not  with  mortal  eyes.  Dr.  Samuel 
Eliot  presided,  as  usual,  and  the  programme 
opened  with  a  song  by  the  boys,  "Birds 
and  Blossoms,"  followed  by  a  recitation  by 
Master  A.  J.  Ryan,  "The  Boyless  Town." 
Mendelssohn's  "Spring  Song"  followed, 
beautifully  played  by  a  quartet  of  boys,  as 
follows:  J.  Cunningham,  A.  Heroux,  F. 
Sticher  and  H.  Rand.  The  boys  then  gave 
two  songs,  "A  Visit  from  the  Sea,"  by 
Stevenson,   and  Tennyson's   "Brook." 

At  this  point  in  the  exercises  Dr.  Eliot 
introduced  as  the  speaker  of  the  afternoon 
Rev.  Philip  Moxom,  who  began  by  saying 
that  it  was  five  years  since  he  had  been 
upon  that  platform.  His  experience  then, 
he  said,  brought  him  a  new  exaltation  of 
soul;  a  new  inspiration  which  he  now  felt 
renewed.  "Scientists  tell  us,"  he  said,  "that 
we  may  get  a  look  backward  by  studying 
the  lower  forms  of  nature.  No  genius  ever 
did  so  illuminate  a  thing  as  did  the  son  of 
Mary  when  he  took  a  child  and  set  him  In 
the  midst  of  the  disciples  and  said,  'Ex- 
cept ye  be  converted,  and  become  as 
little  children,  ye  shall  not  enter  into 
the  kingdom  of  heaven.'  Many  people 
think  of  human  progress  as  a  march  up 
an  inclined  plane.  A  better  symbol,  with 
a  large  element  of  truth,  is  the  spiral.  We 
come  back,  once  in  a  while,  to  a  point 
which  we  have  passed  before,  but  it  is  not 


the  same;  we  always  come  baok  on  a  higher 
spiral.  We  must  come  back  again  and 
again  to  the  meridian  of  the  child-nature. 
The  child's  faith  and  trustfulness  are  at- 
tained at  last  by  the'  man  and  woman  by 
struggle  and  sorrow.  The  two  highest 
powers  are  of  vision  and  of  expression. 
What  Is  It  to  see?  It  is  to  become  aware 
of  truths,  facts,  experiences  by  the  senses 
and  by  the  higher  powers  of  soul.  The 
man  who  apprehends  truth  sees  clearly, 
while  he  who  falls  short  of  truth  does  not. 
The  progress  of  our  development  Involves 
our  whole  power  to  see  and  know  and 
learn.  There  are  many  people  with  eyes 
who  cannot  see.  The  ideal  man  Is  he  who 
has  the  capacity  to  see  and  know  divine 
things.  An  artist  looks  upon  a  field  of 
grass  or  a  sunset  and  sees  a  hundred 
shapes  that  others  do  not,  because  he  has 
attained  the  power  of  vision,  and  that  is 
the  chief  power  of  man. 

"The  power  of  expression  is  the  other 
essential  to  development.  Expression  is 
the  embodiment  of  that  we  see  and  feel 
and  know,  worked  up  in  the  laboratory  of 
our  own  thought.  We  see  how  these  differ- 
ent senses  may  be  substituted  for  each 
other.  These  children  have  learned  many 
things,  perhaps,  that  they  would  not  know 
at  their  age  could  they  have  had  eyesight. 
All  the  work  done  in  this  institution  is 
typical  of  the  be.st  work  for  humanity 
everywhere.  The  preacher,  the  teacher,  the 
worker  in  all  lines  must  have  the  power 
of  expression  for  the  help  of  others.  It 
Is  all  resolved  into  three  phases — to  see,  to 
express,  to  help.  These  children  are  being 
taught  to  make  the  most  of  their  inward 
powers,  and  so  comes  the  third  power- 
revelation." 

Dr.  Moxom  then  cited  Tommy  Stringer 
as  telling  the  history  of  this  institution  in 
his  wonderfully  expressive  and  intelligent 
face,  and  said  that  if  nothing  else  had  been 
done  by  the  school,  his  case  alone  would 
justify  the  work.  A  new  world  is  thus 
opened  for  these  children,  he  said,  en- 
hanced by  their  deprivations,  and  the  pow- 
er of  expression  Is  sure  to  come  later.  He 
also  said,  in  reference  to  the  recitations 
which  had  just  been  given,  that  many  pub- 
lic speakers  might  have  learned  something 
from  their  clear  enunciation  and  well- 
trained  voices.  "The  work  here  is  a  reve- 
lation of  God's  truth,"  continued  the  speak- 
er, "and  beauty  as  shown  in  these  little 
ones.  We  ourselves  are  emancipated  by  it 
and  lifted  to  a  higher  plane  of  life.  As  in 
the  past,  still  more  in  the  future,  let  Bos- 
ton people  respond  generously  to  appeals 
for  help,  and  stay  the  hands  of  those  who 
are  carrying  on  this  glorious  work  of  edu- 
cating the  human  spirit.  It  is  a  privilege 
to  speak  for,  to  give  to  such  a  cause." 

The  girls,  who  had  thus  far  been  quiet, 
now  appeared  in  songs  and  recitations, 
"Voices  of  Spring,"  after  which  the  Kinder 
Orchestra  gave  "Lady  Betty."  This  or- 
ganization, made  up  of  the  boys  of  the 
school,  play  on  harmonicas,  trumpets,  tiny 
flutes,  drums  and  other  small  instruments, 
not  ignoring  the  musical  capacities  of  the 
common  paper  bag,  and  invariably  "bring 
the  house  down"   with  their  performances. 


The  sunshine  was  no  brighter  yesterday 
than  the  faces  of  the  little  blind  folk,  nor 
the  bird-songs  any  sweeter  than  the  child- 
ish voices,  at  the  Kindergarten  for  the 
Blind,  which  opened  Its  doors  for  the  annu- 
al reception.  And  again  did  these  little 
children  teach  unconsciously  the  lesson  of 
patience  and  endurance  and  cheerfulness 
under  what  might  seem  to  some  almost 
hopeless  conditions.  For  it  has  come  to 
pass  that  these  children,  In  return  for  the 
love  and  care  expended  upon  them,  give 
out  something  to  their  visitors  that  cannot 
easily  be  estimated — the  subtle  influence  of 
a  sunny  patience,  a  sweet  endurance,  and 
the  cheerful  heart  that  "doeth  good  like 
medicine."  Surely,  one  needs  only  to  attend 
such  exercises  as  those  of  yesterday  to 
realize  what  a  wonderful  work  this  institu- 
tion is  doing  in  educating  these  children,  all 
of  whom  have  naturally  bright  and  alert 
minds,  and  many  of  whom  would  be  con- 
demned to  sit  In  darkness  were  It  not  for 
the  beneficence  of  those  who  have  made 
their  education  possible.  Is  it  too  much  to 
ask   that   the   friends   of  the  Kindergarten  j 


will  remember-  it  again  with  their  contribu- 
tions, and  that  new  friends  shall  give  some- 
thing for  Its  support?  Next  fall  a  new 
building  will  be  ready  for  occupancy,  and  a 
new  household  will  need  new  contributions. 
Mr.  Anagnos,  his  teachers,  and  all  con- 
nected with  the  Institution,  supported  by 
the  liberality  of  the  public,  are  doing  a 
magnificent  work  of  emancipation,  revolu- 
tion and  education.  They  are  training  the 
hearts  of  these  children  and  breathing  great 
draughts  Into  their  lives.  They  will  need 
further  help— shall  they  not  receive  it? 
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A  month  or  so  ago,  at  the 
t<me  of  the  withdrawal  of  Miss 
Helen  Keller  from  Mr.  Gilman's 
school,  we  took  occasion  to  say 
that  in  our  opinion  the  rupture 
had  been  caused  more  by  the 
disinclination  of  Miss  Sullivan 
to  take  a  back  seat  in  the  future 
education  of  Helen  than  by 
anything  else,  and  time  has 
verified  the  assertion. 

We  have  advices  from  parties 
in  the  East  who  are  well  ac- 
quainted with  all  the  circum- 
stances, and  their  corroborative 
evidence  is  that  it  was  the 
attempt  to  separate  Miss 
Sullivan  from  Helen  that  was 
the  real  causus  belli,  and  not, 
as  was  asserted  at  the  time,  a 
controversy  over  the  time 
necessary  for  Helen  to  prepare 
for  college. 

We  felt  sure  it  was  so,  be- 
cause we  have  heard  descrip- 
tions of  Miss  Sullivan's  placid 
appropriation  of  all  the  glory 
ot  Helen's  success  which  made 
us  feel  sure  that  she  would 
never  willingly  consent  to  let 
others  take  the  reins  and  dem- 
onstrate that  it  was  the  pupil 
and  not  the  teacher  who  was 
wonderful. 

We  would  not  minimize  Miss 
Sullivan's  work.  It  was  earn- 
est, energetic,  presistent  and 
skillful,  but  the  pupil  has  now 
outstripped  the  teacher  and  is 
destined,  if  allowed,  to  go  on 
to  fields  ot  knowledge  where 
Miss  Sullivan  can  never  folllow. 
We  should  like  for  Helen's  sake 
to  see  the  shackles  taken  from 
her  and  ambitions  planted  in 
her  breast   of    which   she   has 


heretofore  never  dreamed. 

And  still,  however  high  she 
may  soar,  it  will  be  of  little 
value  in  measuring  the  possi- 
bilities of  deaf-blind  children. 
As  all  admit,  Helen  is  a  genius 
and  there  is  not  one  deaf-blind 
child  in  10,000  who  under  the 
identical  training  which  Helen 
has  received  would  respond  as 
she  has  done.  Her  splendid 
success,  therefore,  only  proves 
what  she  can  do:  it  furnishes 
no  data  for  a  general  estimate 
of  what  is  possible  to  deaf-blind 
children  as  a  class. — D. 
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KINDERGARTEN    FOR    THE    BLIND, 


In  response  to  the  [irritation  of  the 
Ladies'  Visiting  Committee  of  the 
Kindergarten  for  the  Blind,  those  in- 
terested in  the  work  of  the  institution, 
visited  its  home,  at  the  cornea-  of  Day 
and  Perkins  Streets.  Monday  after- 
noon, and  the  number  present  and  the 
eager  and  expectant  expression  de- 
pleted on  the  faces,  as  the  seats  of 'the 
gymnasium  were  hastily  tilled, 
showed  how  deeply  this  good  work  is 
allied  to  the  hearts  of  the  people. 
Previous  to  the  exercises  the  guests  in- 
serted the  work  of  the  children,  and 
even  to  those  who  see  it  from  year  to 
year,  it  seems  none  the  less  wonderful 
that  by  the  guidance  of  the  faithful 
teachers  they  learn  that  by  the  law  of 
compensation  the  little  sightless  eyes 
see  witli  their  fingers  what  many  fail 
to  see  with  eyes  which  should  be  ever 
open  to  the  glory  all  around,  "And 
having  eyes  they  see  not."  may  be  gen- 
erally, if  not  specifically  applied  when 
is  seen  the  wonderful  capacity  of  per- 
ception those  little  ones  have.  This 
was  realized  in  their  recitations,  when 
no  possible  shade  of  meaning  was  lost, 
of  bringing  to  the  mind's  eye  the  word 
pictures  which  they  gave  the  listeners. 

Dainty  white  programs  witli  raised 
letters  announced  the  exercises  of  the 
afternoon  as  they  were. 'to  'be  given  by 
the  happy  little  boys  and  girls  who 
were  seated  on  the  platform,  ready  to 
entertain,  and  more  than  this,  to  edu- 
cate, for  no  person  could  leave  that 
hall  without  having  learned  some  les- 
son of  the  many  to  be  found  within 
those    walls.      Dr.    Samuel    Eliot    pre- 


sided and   the   exercises   opened    witli 
a  song  by  the  boys.  '-Birds  and  Blos- 
soms,'" this  was  followed  by  a   recita- 
tion. "The  Boyless  Town,"  and  a  piano 
quartet.    One  of  the  best  numbers  was 
the  sons  by  the  boys,  which  was  next 
in     order,     a     setting     of    Tennyson's 
■•Brook,"  they  seemed  to  have  caught 
the  rythm  so  completely.    The  dreamy 
monotonous    flow    of    the    brook    was 
made,  by  the  rendering,  a  reality.  Rev. 
Philip    Moxoni    was    next    introduced 
and    brought    to    his    hearers    an    elo- 
quence which  was  tempered  by  deep- 
est    sympathy     iu    his     subject.       lie 
spoke  of  the  two  greatest  functions  of 
the   soul  as  being  vision   and   expres- 
sion.    Vision   being  the  power,    in   its 
broadest  sense,  to  comprehend,  while 
true  expression  is  that  which  enables 
us  to  convey  to  others  what  we  have 
perceived,     lie  paid  the  highest  trib- 
ute to  the  two  'boys  who  had  previous- 
ly recited,  saying  many  men  and  wo- 
men in  public  life  might  learn  a  lesson 
from  the  way  in  which  those  children 
J  had    brought    to    the    people,    by    their 
i  power     of    expression,     a    picture     so 
j  vivid.     He  made  the  work  of  the  in- 
|  stitution  typical  of  the  best  work  that 
|  could  be  done  for  humanity,  in  making 
i  our  fellowmen  see  and  express  the  di- 
I  vine  truths  of  life.  The  work.  Dr.  Mox- 
om  said,  was  three  fold,  that  of  eman- 
cipation,    education     and     revelation. 
Emancipation  fnnna  lifeof  bondageto 
a  life  whose  interests  were  in  common 
witli   t'he  world ,  t  he  y  were  no  longer  shu  t 
oft    from    contact    with    the    world,    a 
work   of  education   in   developing   the 
|j  powers    within,    and    a    revelation    of 
God's  truth  and   beauty  as  shown   in 
their  little  faces.     lie  closed  by  mak- 
ing   an    earnest    plea    for    even    more 
generous  support   of  the  school  in   the 
future,  for  its  pressing  needs,   than  in 
the  past,  saying  it  was  a  privilege  to 
speak  for  and  give  to  such  a  cause. 

An  exercise  by  the  girls,  followed 
Dr.  Moxom's  address,  in  which  each 
girl  represented  a  spring  flower,  both 
by  her  dress  and  song.  This  was  in 
turn  followed  by  songs  and  recitations 
by  the  girls,  until  the  last  number. 
••Lady  Betty."  which  was  given  by  the 
Kinder-Orchestra,  made  up  of  the 
boys  of  the  school. 

Dr.  Eliot,  a'  the  close,  spoke  of  t'he 
needs  of  the  school  and  its  growth, 
which  necessitated  a  new  building 
which  would  be  ready  for  use  in  Sep- 
tember. This  building  is  to  be  occu- 
pied by  the.  boys  of  the  higher  grades 
who  are  beyond  the  work  of  the  kin- 
dergarten. 

Sol  a  work  of  and  for  humanity  can 
be  o'f  greater  benefit  and  more  benef- 
icent than  this,  and  shall 'it  not  be  sup- 
ported right  loyally  by  those  who  can 
see  the  beauties  of  earth  and  sea  and 
sky.  no't  only  as  thank  offering  for  the 
gift  of  sight  which  has  been  denied 
those  lifle  eyes  which,  in  'their  mute 
appe.-  i.  Is  so  touching,  hut  also  in  the 
spirit  of  a  privilege  to  be  able  to  re- 
turn in  some  measure  the  helpfulness 


coming  from  the  lessons  of  patience, 
cheerfulness  and  gratitude  which  are 
taught  unconsciously  by  the  faces  of 
the  little  children  there. 
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Kindergarten  Benefits. — The  time-honored  custom  of  raising  funds  by 
the  "benefit"  method  has  of  course  infected  the  kindergarten  as 
every  other  needy  movement,  and  the  character  of  the  "  benefits  "  which 
are  made  to  contribute  to  the  kindergarten  cause  prove  the  progressive 
and  enlightened  spirit  of  the  movement.  Many  there  are  to  be  sure 
that  jog  along  in  the  old  way  of  presenting  a  mixed  program  of  more 
or  less  merit  as  an  excuse  to  the  public  for  contributing  to  a  worthy 
cause;  but  the  humdrum  of  the  Editor's  desk  is  enlivened  occasionally 
by  such  startling  announcements  as  a  masquerade  ball  for  the  benefit 
of  a  kindergarten  association  in  Wisconsin,  or  a  series  of  euchre  parties 
given  by  a  society  lady  in  Michigan  to  raise  funds  for  a  pet  kindergar- 
ten. All  kindergarten  associations  of  course  require  benefits.  They 
subsist  upon  contributions,  and  a  few  of  these  suggestions  may  furnish 
ideas  to  those  yet  unbenefited.  A  most  clever  scheme  has  been  devised 
by  one  Illinois  association  to  fatten  their  exchequer.  Seizing  an  oppor- 
tunity they  have  made  arrangements  to  furnish  the  refreshments  for  a 
series  of  club  parties,  appropriating  the  revenue,  which  they  expect  to 
be  generous  in  behalf  of  the  cause,  to  the  kindergarten  association. 
Another  in  Georgia  gave  a  valentine  ball  at  the  proper  season.  An 
account  of  a  "  chocolataire"  for  a  kindergarten  in  Indiana  was  given  in 
the  Kindergarten  Magazine  last  month.  A  china  party  involves 
the  obligation  of  each  guest  bringing  a  cup  or  plate  to  donate  to  a 
Michigan  kindergarten  training  school.  Comedies  and  operettas  with 
local  cast  are  standard  programs  for  "benefits,"  but  to  make  sure  of  a 
good,  paying  audience  a  California  association  gives  an  operetta  which 
is  followed  by  a  children's  play,  and  afterwards  a  dance.  The  New 
York  kindergarten  association  enjoyed  the  largest  benefit  probably  in 
the  Beethoven  matinee  given  recently  at  the  Fifth  Avenue  theatre.  The 
use  of  the  theatre  and  the  services  of  the  cast  were  contributed  and  a 
very  successful  performance  enjoyed,  although  the  proceeds  of  fifteen 
hundred  dollars  did  not  begin  to  meet  the  expectations  of  the  pro- 
moters. The  following  statement  regarding  a  charity  ball  planned  by 
an  association  on  the  Coast,  was  made  to  correct  an  evidently  erroneous 
notion  in  the  public  mind,  and  well  defines  the  import  of  the  kindergar- 
ten "benefit."  "The  ball  was  planned  for  the  purpose  of  raising  money 
to  meet  a  deficiency  in  the  finances  of  the  association,  but  nothing 
could  be  further  from  the  desire  of  the  members  than  to  come  before 
the  public  as  objects  of  charity.  The  name  'Charity  Ball'  was  the  first 
one  that  came  uppermost,  and  was  used  without  thought  as  to  its  real 
Import.  The  objects  of  the  association  are  of  public  value,  and  the 
ladies  feel  entirely  justified  in  inviting  public  interest  and  cooperation 
in  their  maintenance  as  such,  but  certainly  not  as  a  matter  of  charity." 
A  thimble  party  is  a  Kansas  kindergarten  idea.  A  pop-corn  candy  fac- 
tory in  Kentucky  gives  one-half  of  one  day's  sales  to  a  mission  kinder- 
garten, the  lady  managers  of  which  act  as  hostesses  for  the  day  at  the 
factory.  A  Massachusetts  association  is  arranging  for  a  loan  exhibition  of 
art  photographs  representing  some  three  or  four  thousand  works  of  art 
and  including  about  two  hundred  famous  Madonna  pictures.  A  Hebrew 
kindergarten  association  in  Maryland  was  given  an  opera  benefit,  the 
programs  for  which  were  the  attractive  feature.     They  were  decorated 

with  pictures  of  the  kindergarten  children,  and  were  prized  as  souvenirs. 
But  on  the  whole  the  most  beautiful  benefit  any  kindergarten  has  yet 
enjoyed  is  surely  the  one  given  by  the  little  blind  boys  at  Jamaica  Plains, 
Mass.,  which  brought  just  eight  dollars  to  the  Elizabeth  Peabody  Home. 
The  blind  boys  had  been  told  of  the  home,  and  how  poor  children  were 
made  happy  there,  but  how  dependent  all  the  good  work  was  upon 
money  sent  by  kind  friends;  and  quick  to  forget  their  own  misfortunes 
in  the  needs  of  others,  they  asked  to  be  allowed  to  help.  They  were 
told  that  they  might  if  they  would  themselves  devise  the  way,  and  carry 
out  their  plan,  for  the  work  must  be  all  theirs.  And  so  it  was  that  the 
blind  children  gave  their  original  version  of  "Cinderella."  The  wonder 
is  how  these  little  fellows,  none  of  them  over  ten,  and  all  of  them  blind, 
knew  anything  about  theaters  and  playing.  But  they  gave  a  perform- 
ance which  was  a  credit;  and  more  than  that,  they  brought  a  mighty  les- 
son of  helpfulness  home  to  the  eighty  people  who  witnessed  their  ear- 
nest, eager  efforts  to  do  for  others  whom  they  considered  less  fortunate 
than  themselves,  though  they  were  little  blind  boys. 
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THE  POSSE  MEMORIAL.  ASSOCIATION. 

Some  months  ago  the  Posse  Memorial  Association  de- 
cided to  raise  a  sum  of  money  to  be  devoted  to  the  erec- 
tion in  Sweden,  Baron  Nils  Posse's  native  land,  of  such 
a  monument  as  should  fittingly  express  some  measure  of 
the  affection  and  gratitude  which  he  had  inspired  among 
his  friends  and  pupils  in  America,  and  to  the  creation  of 
an  oil  portrait  of  Baron  Posse,  which  should  be  placed 
in  the  keeping  of  some  institution  in  America.  The 
money  was  raised  and  the  monument  will  probably  be 
erected  this  year. 

The  painting  of  the  portrait  was  entrusted  to  Mr. 
Jacob  Wagner  of  Boston,  who  was  a  personal  friend  of 
the  Baron  and  whose  studio  is  in  the  same  building  as 
the  Posse  Gymnasium.  The  artist's  work  was  completed 
last  fall.  The  Memorial  Association  decided  to  present 
the  portrait  to  the  Posse  Gymnasium,  and  on  Tuesday 
evening,  the  first  of  February,  a  special  meeting  of  the 
Posse  Gymnasium  Club  was  called,  that  the  presentation 
might  occur  under  its  auspices. 

The  weather  proved  most  unfavorable,  the  worst  storm 
of  the  season  having  buried  the  streets  of  both  city  and 
suburbs  under  tons  of  snow.  Nearly  all  the  wires  were 
down,  and  there  was  hardly  a  line  of  cars  in  service.  No 
telephone  communication  could  be  relied  on,  and  there 
was  no  light  for  the  city  except  gas.     As  the  Posse  Gym- 


nasium has  no  provision  for  the  use  of  anything  but 
electric  lights,  the  meeting  seemed  impossible.  Fortu- 
nately there  is  a  private  dynamo  in  the  Harcourt  Build- 
ing for  the  use  of  the  Hutchins  Organ  Company.  Light 
is  usually  supplied  to  the  Posse  Gymnasium  from  this 
source  until  six  o'clock,  and  after  that  connection  is  made 
with  the  Boston  Electric  Lighting  Co.  By  prompt  ac- 
tion an  arrangement  was  made  by  which  the  private  dy- 
namo was  secured  for  the  entire  evening. 

The  unusual  conditions  which  prevailed  prevented  the 
attendance  of  all  save  those  who  lived  within  walking 
distance,  so  that  many  who  had  been  most  active  and 
helpful  in  furthering  this  project;  were  deprived  of  the 
privilege  of  witnessing  the  successful  consummation  of 
their  plans. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  President  of 
the  Posse  Gymnasium  Club,  Baroness  Rose  Posse,  who 
introduced  the  speaker  of  the  evening,  Dr.  C.  Hanford 
Henderson,  of  Philadelphia,  who  gave  a  most  interesting 
address  on  "The  Importance  of  Physical  Training."  Dr. 
Henderson  said  he  considered  this  training  the  most  im- 
portant of  all,  and  by  his  scholarly  treatment  of  his  sub- 
ject,  as  well  as  by  his  sympathetic  allusions  to  the  worth 
of  Baron  Posse  as  an  educator,  greatly  pleased  his 
hearers. 

After  the  address  Baroness  Posse  called  upon  Miss 
Gazella  Bennett,  the  President  of  the  Posse  Memorial 
Association,  to  take  the  chair.     Miss  Bennett  said  :  — 

"The  Posse  Memorial  Association  gladly  avails  itself 
of  so  fitting  an  occasion  to  render  homage  to  a  noble 
friend,  an  inspired  and  inspiring  teacher.  Baron  Nils 
Posse  stood  among  the  nobility  of  his  own  land  by  virtue 
of  an  inherited  title;  and  he  took  his  place  among  the 
nobility  of  our  land  by  virtue  of  commanding  power, 
genius,  and  an  indomitable  courage.  In  the  few  years 
allotted  to  him  in  our  country  he  was  privileged  to  see 
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the  index  finger  of  educational  thought  turn  more  and 
more  toward  the  physical  basis  of  mental  activity.  He 
recognized  the  service  he  could  render  our  scheme  of 
education  and  diligently  set  himself  to  interpret  the  laws 
of  physical  development.  As  a  teacher,  Baron  Posse's 
methods  were  pre-eminently  Froebelian.  He  demanded 
that  the  whole  child  be  sent  to  school.  He  sought  for 
growth  from  within  outward,  for  self-activity  and  indi- 
viduality. 

"On  the  first  page  of  the  first  note-book  which  I  made 
in  this  Gymnasium  is  this  sentence  :  '  Man  is  wholly  man 
only  when  body,  mind,  and  soul  are  harmonious.'  And 
this  is  the  recurrent  theme  throughout  the  notes  which 
follow  ;  for,  whatever  subject  we  were  studying,  we  came 
eventually  to  one  or  other  of  the  old  familiar  figures, 
a  tripod  or  a  triangle,  each  part  of  which  depends 
upon  each  other  .part.  So  in  the  threefold  being,  man, 
body,  mind,  and  character  are  indissolubly  interlinked. 
The  physical  power  gained  from  self-activity  we  devel- 
oped principally  in  this  room.  At  our  first  gymnastic 
lesson  we  became  aware  that  the  crucial  test  was  not 
whether  we  could  execute  the  command  or  not,  but  rather 
whether  we  made  an  effort  to  do  so  or  not.  And  in  due 
time  we  demonstrated  to  ourselves  that  physical  obsta- 
cles can  be  overcome  by  repeated  effort. 

"  In  like  manner  we  saw  mental  power  developed  by 
self-activity.  Lectures  were  prepared  and  delivered  by 
students  in  the  little  room  across  the  way,  the  courage 
and  mental  power  for  doing  which  were  developed  in 
response  to  the  oft-repeated  injunction,  '  Make  an  effort.' 
The  consciousness  of  this  physical  and  mental  power  is 
the  very  basis  of  the  character  which  dares  its  convic- 
tions. 

"  Baron  Posse  had  great  respect  for  individuality,  and 
this  was  a  marked  characteristic  of  his  teaching.  His 
definition  for  a  perfect  gymnastic  movement  is  this  : 
'  Perfection  consists  in  securing  a  movement  in  perfect 
accord  with  the  organism  employed.'  Hence  it  follows 
that  when  two  people  employing  individual  mental  and 
physical  organisms  are  required  to  execute  a  given  move- 
ment in  precisely  the  same  time  and  form,  for  one  of  the 


organisms  the  movement  is  less  than  perfection.  This 
teacher  knew  no  average  student.  Each  was  an  individ- 
ual to  him,  with  individual  needs  and  individual  possi- 
bilities. 

"  Two  years  ago  death  took  him  and  left  us  to  face  this 
great  question  of  physical  education  without  our  leader. 
Then  it  was  that  the  alumni  of  the  Posse  Gymnasium,  a 
few  progressive  educators,  and  personal  friends  of  Baron 
Posse  formed  a  Memorial  Association,  resolved  to  use 
our  self-activity  and  individuality  to  promote  the  cause 
to  which  he  had  devoted  himself.  It  has  seemed  to  this 
Association  eminently  fitting  that  Baron  Posse's  friends 
in  America  should  erect  a  monument  in  Sweden  in  mem- 
ory of  the  man  '  whose  original  work  as  teacher  and 
author  of  educational  gymnastics  greatly  enhanced  the 
science  of  physical  education  in  the  United  States.' 
Such  a  memory  stone  is  now  in  process  of  erection  in  his 
native  country.  We  have  also  caused  to  exist  a  portrait 
of  Baron  Posse,  that  the  familiar  features  which  were 
wont  to  radiate  so  much  of  enthusiasm  and  inspiration 
may  still  be  present  with  us.  We  were  greatly  favored 
in  securing  the  services  of  Mr.  Jacob  Wagner  for  this 
work,  for  he  has  wrought  with  the  skill  of  an  artist  upon 
the  face  of  a  friend.  This  portrait  is  in  the  hands  of  a 
Board  of  Trustees,  and  their  chairman,  Mr.  Anagnos,  will 
now  make  such  disposition  of  it  as  the  Association  has 
directed. 

"  I  am  happy  to  present  Mr.  Anagnos,  our  strong  ally, 
the  man  who  is  never  silent  when  our  methods  of  educa- 
tion need  reform,  nor  when  little  children  cry  for  light  or 
a  nation  struggles  for  the  right." 

Mr.  Michael  Anagnos,  director  of  the  Perkins  Institution 
for  the  Blind,  as  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  ac- 
cepted the  portrait  and  made  an  eloquent  address.  Some 
of  its  points  were  as  follows  :  — 

"  Man  is  an  absolute  unit.  The  study  of  his  develop- 
ment gives  no  support  to  the  mediaeval  idea  that  the  mind 
is  an  entity  apart  from  the  organ  through  which  it  oper- 
ates. Monism  is  the  true  philosophy,  and  it  formed  a 
leading  article  in  the  anthropologic  creed  of  Baron  Posse. 
Dualism  and  triadism,  or  tripartition,  are  things  of  the 
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past.  Science  has  proved  that  the  mind  is  the  collective 
function  of  the  sensorium,  or  brain.  It  is  the  sum  total 
of  all  psychic  changes,  actions,  and  reactions.  Under  the 
head  of  psychic  functions  are  included  all  operations  of 
the  nervous  system.  The  senses  are  the  tutors  of  the 
mind,  while  the  muscles  are  its  servants  or  ministers.  The 
theory  of  Clavier  that  the  egg  resides  in  the  brain,  play- 
ing upon  the  cells  as  a  musician  upon  the  chords  of  a 
pianoforte,  finds  no  warrant  in  fact.  There  is  no  ego  ex- 
cept that  which  arises  from  the  co-ordination  of  the  nerve 
cells.  The  /in  man  is  the  expression  of  the  co-working 
of  the  processes  and  impulses  of  the  brain.  My  ego  is 
the  expression  of  the  aggregate  force  co-ordination  of  the 
elements  that  make  up  the  body. 

"  Baron  Posse  built  firmly  upon  the  solid  foundation  skil- 
fully laid  by  Ling,  but  he  could  not  be  confined  within 
the  iron  framework  of  the  system  prepared  by  the  famous 
physician.  This  was  too  narrow  for  him,  and  he  spared 
no  pains  in  enlarging  and  perfecting  it.  In  his  work  he 
was  greatly  assisted  by  the  light  which  he  derived  from 
the  discoveries  recently  made  in  the  fields  of  biology  and 
physiology,  which  were  entirely  unknown  to  his  pred- 
ecessors. He  was  unquestionably  a  man  of  genius  and 
of  a  broad  range  of  mind.  He  did  not  belong  to  the 
species  of  tame  birds  which  can  live  contentedly  within 
the  enclosure  of  a  cage  singing  praises  to  their  environ- 
ment or  crowing  over  the  achievements  in  the  past.  He 
was  rather  something  like  an  eagle  moving  freely  in  the 
open  air  of  science,  and  soaring  toward  the  highest  and 
most  luminous  peaks  of  scientific  knowledge,  where  alone 
he  could  find  the  materials  for  the  construction  of  his 
comprehensive  and  far-reaching  scheme  of  educational 
gymnastics.  His  work  was  not  only  a  marvellous  success 
but  a  perennial  source  of  inspiration  to  his  disciples  and 
followers,  and  it  bears  ample  testimony  to  the  originality 
of  his  mind  and  to  the  breadth  of  his  views." 

In  closing,  Mr.  Anagnos,  in  behalf  of  the  Association 
and  the  trustees,  presented  the  portrait  to  Baroness  Posse 
for  the  Posse  Gymnasium. 

Baroness  Posse  accepted  the  portrait  in  a  few  words. 
She  said  that  in  giving  the  portrait  to  the  Gymnasium  the 


members  of  the  Association  retained  their  share  in  its 
possession.  That  just  as  the  Posse  Gymnasium  belonged 
to  all  its  friends,  so  this  portrait  belonged  to  each  and 
every  one  who  had  so  eagerly  and  gladly  contributed 
toward  it.  It  was  fitting  that  Baron  Posse's  portrait 
should  look  down  on  the  place  where  he  had  shown  the 
best  that  was  in  him,  and  for  which  he  had  given  his  life. 
Perhaps  the  most  beautiful  thing  in  all  Baron  Posse's 
career  was  the  feeling  that  existed  between  himself  and 
his  pupils.  It  was  not  necessary  to  have  a  portrait  of 
Baron  Posse  in  order  that  his  pupils  might  keep  him  in 
remembrance.  He  was  just  as  much  alive  in  their  hearts 
to  day  as  he  had  been  two  years  before,  and  each  one  of 
his  followers  was  actuated  by  a  desire  to  do  something 
good  in  the  world, —  to  be  of  some  use  in  the  profession, 
— "for  Baron  Posse's  sake."  Could  we  feel  that  we  had 
influenced  any  one  human  being  to  such  an  extent,  would 
not  most  of  us  feel  that  our  lives  had  been  well  spent? 

Others  who  spoke  briefly  were  Dr.  Richard  Hogner, 
Dr.  J.  Warren  Achorn,  and  Mr.  Edgar  O.  Achorn. 

The  portrait  stood  on  an  easel  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
Gymnasium.  It  was  surrounded  with  palms,  and  during 
the  first  part  of  the  evening  was  covered  with  an  olive- 
green  drapery  which  was  held  in  place  by  a  large  bow  of 
satin  ribbon  in  the  Posse  colors,  red  and  white.  When 
the  president  of  the  Memorial  Association  presented  the 
portrait  to  the  chairman  and  the  trustees,  Mr.  Eber 
Kanaga  stepped  forward  and  drew  aside  the  drapery,  re- 
vealing a  painting  of  rather  more  than  life  size  of  head 
and  shoulders.  The  artist  had  copied  the  photograph  of 
Baron  Posse  in  the  court  dress  of  the  Swedish  nobility,  the 
same  that  appeared  in  the  January  number  of  the  Posse 
Gymnasium  Journal  in  the  year  1896.  The  likeness  is 
generally  considered  good. 

The  committee  chosen  to  make  arrangements  for  the 
disposition  of  the  portrait  submitted  the  following  report : 

"  The  portrait  of  Baron  Nils  Posse,  procured  by  the 
Posse  Memorial  Association,  is  hereby  presented  to  five 
trustees,  chosen  by  the  Association, —  Michael  Anagnos, 
Gazella  Bennett,  Grace  M.  Gilman,  Rose  Posse,  Laura 
E.  Poulsson, —  to  be  by  them  given  to  the  Posse  Gymna- 
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sium,  to  hang  in  the  Gymnasium  so  long  as  that  institu- 
tion continues  under  the  direct  management  of  Baroness 
Posse.  When  the  Gymnasium  passes  to  other  hands  the 
portrait  is  to  revert  to  the  trustees  or  their  successors, 
who  shall  then  decide  what  disposition  shall  be  made  of 
it,  with  the  understanding  that  it  is  to  remain  in  Boston 
and  is  to  be  hung  in  some  public  institution.  Upon  the 
death  or  resignation  of  any  trustee  his  successor  shall 
be  chosen  by  the  survivors." 

(Signed)  Amelia  L.  Owen, 
Grace  M.  Gilman, 
Annie  M.  Smith, 
For  the  Posse  Memorial  Association. 
Boston,  Jan.  31,  i8q8. 

The  Portrait  Committee  consisted  of  Miss  Fanny  L. 
Johnson,  Miss  Amelia  L.  Owen,  and  Miss  Grace  M. 
Gilman. 


Perkins  Institution  and 
Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind* 

BOSTON,  May  14,  1898. 
Z/o  the  friends  and  patrons  or"  the  institution  ; 

The  Commencement  Exercises  of  this  School  will  be  held  in 
the  Boston  Theatre,  on  Tuesday,  June  7,  at  3  p.m.,  Samuel  Eliot, 
LL.D.,  presiding. 

You  are  most  cordially  invited  to  honor  the  occasion  with  your 
presence. 

The  seats  in  the  orchestra,  first  balcony,  dress  circle,  and  family 
circle  of  the  Theatre  will  be  reserved  for  the  members  of  the  corpo- 
ration, and  the  friends  and  patrons  of  the  Institution,  to  whom  this 
invitation  is  sent,  until  Saturday,  May  28.  Tickets  will  be  forwarded 
as  soon  as  they  are  ready  for  delivery,  and  those  who  may  be  desir- 
ous of  obtaining  them  are  requested  to  send  me  a  written  requisition. 
No  more  than  TWO  can  be  given  to  an  applicant. 

The  seats  will  be  POSITIVELY  reserved  until  THREE 
O'CLOCK,  when  standing  persons  will  be  permitted  to  occupy  all 
vacant  places. 

M.  ANAGNOS. 
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The  News. 


PUBLISHED  ETERT  SATURDAY, 

0pp.  Railroad  Station,   Bartlett    Square, 

Jamaica  Plain,  Boston,  Mass. 


R.  S.  BARROWS,  Proprietor. 
Telephone      -      -       -       160  Jamaica. 


SATURDAY.  MAY    14.    1898. 


JAMAICA  PLAIN  TUESDAY  CLUB. 


The  annual  meeting-  of  the  Tuesday 
Club  was  held  Tuesday  afternoon  and 
a  large  number  of  the  members  was  in 
attendance.  The  meeting  was  in 
charge  of  the  committee  on  hospitality 
and  the  afternoon  was  one  of  the 
pleasa ntest  of 'the  year,  the  'committee 
having  arranged  an  afternoon  in 
■which  Mrs.  Waldo  Richards  should 
recite  to  the  ladies  of  the  club. 

After  the  meeting  was  called  to  or- 
der. Mrs.  Peterson,  the  secretary,  read 
an  interesting  and  comprehensive  re- 
port of  the  work  of  the  club  for  the 
year,  and  by  this  was  shown  the 
broadening     and     deepening     interest 


which  had  been  manifest  during  th>. 


year,  and  the  impetus  which  this 
would  prove  for  the  work  of  the  year 
to  i-iune. 

The  report  of  the  treasurer,  airs. 
Charles  H.  Adams,  showed  a  goodly 
sum  in  the  'treasury,  over  and  above 
the  year's  expenses,  and  of  this 
Mini  it  was  voted  to  give  $50  to  sup- 
port a  scholarship  at  Tuskegee  and 
$50  to  the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind. 
Ballots  were  distributed  for  the  voting 
and  Mrs.  Wood,  Mrs.  E.  B.  Mayo,  Mrs. 
Charles  Vose  and  Mrs.  A.  P.  Perry 
were  The  committee  appointed  to  col- 
lect and  count  the  ballots,  and  the  fol- 
lowing officers  were  elected:  Presi- 
dent. .Mrs.  R.  M.  Morse;  A'ice-presi- 
dents.  Mrs.  Thomas  Sberwin,  Mrs. 
Henry  R.  Stedman,  Mrs.  A.  Davis 
Weld;  recording  secretary,  Mrs.  Ellis 
Peterson;  corresponding  secretary, 
Mrs.  John  T.  Gibson;  treasurer,  Mrs. 
Charles  H.  Adams.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  corresponding  secretary. 
the  officers  chosen  were  the  same  as 
last  year,  Mrs.  George  A.  O.  Ernst 
nor  wishing  to  serve  another  year 
in  that  capacity.  The  four  new 
directors  chosen  for  four  years, 
were  Mrs.  Charles  F.  Dole.  Mrs. 
George  A.  O.  Ernst,  Miss  Anna 
U.  .Manning.  Mrs.  Charles  H.  .-souther. 
The  directors  for  one'  and  two 
years:  Miss  Fannie  E.  Coe,  Mrs.  Wdn- 
throp  ('.  Durfee.  Mrs.  Eugene  N.  Foss, 
Mrs.  F.  Pealbody  Gerry,  Miss  Frances 
Goodwin,  Mrs.  Charles  G.  Reyes,  Miss 
Ellen  <\  Morse  and  Mrs.  Charles  F. 
Ogilby. 
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WEDNESDAY,    MAY    18.    1898 

Dr.  George  A.  Gordon  will  make  the 

address  'this  year  at  the  annual  graduation 
exercises  of  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the 
Blind,  wMch  will  again  enjoy  the  hospitali- 
ty of  the  Boston  Theatre,  so  generously 
accorded  by  Mr.  Tompkins  for  several  years 
past. 


THURSDAY,    MAY    19.    1898 


DIVIDE  $80,000  BETWEEN  THEM 

Decision  Affecting:  the  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology and  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts 
Given  by  the  Pull  Bench  of  the  Supreme 
Court— Other  Important  Decisions 


A  number  of  important  decisions  were 
sent  dq.wn  today,  by  the  full  bench  of 
the  Supreme  Court.  In  the  case  of  George 
White,  executor,  against  the  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology  and  others, 
the  Court  holds  that,  under  the  will  of 
Mrs.  Ann  White  Dickinson,  $80,000  should 
be  divided  equally  between  the  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology  and  the  Mu- 
seum of  Fine  Arts,  without  being  abated 
in  any  way  by  reason  of  deficiencies  in 
other  legacies  given  by  the  will.  The  de- 
cision of  the  Court  deals  with  a  great 
number  of  private  legacies  to  relatives, 
and  settles  the  disposition  of  a  large 
amount  of  money  which,  under  certain 
clauses  of  the  will,  is  given  to  more  than 
a  score  of  public  institutions,  including 
the  Institute  of  Technology,  the  Museum 
of  Fine  Arts,  the  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital,  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the 
Blind,  the  Free  Hospital  for  Women  and 
Children,  and  others.  All  of  these  insti- 
tutions were  legatees  in  the  will  of  Mrs. 
Dickinson's  mother,  and  were  also  made 
beneficiaries  in  the  will  of  Mrs.  Dickinson. 
The  latter's  estate  is  appraised  at  about 
$200,000.  The  $80,000,  given  to  the '  Insti- 
tute and  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  was  de- 
posited in  the  Hospital  Life  Insurance 
Company  by  Mrs.  Dickinson's  father,  who 
gave  his  daug-hter  a  power  to  dispose  of  it 
by    will. 
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♦  ♦  ♦  Educated  in  Cotal  Darkness  ♦ ♦ ♦ 

Laura  Bridgman,  the  Blind  Deaf-jviute,  and  her  Remarkable  Intellectual  Hcbieve- 
ments  . . .  H  Work  of  Instruction  without  a  parallel 

Conrad  Williams 


jggj  AURA  BRIDGMAN'S  story," 
said  Charles  Dickens,  "can 
never  be  told  without  excit- 
ing admiration  for  Dr.  Sam- 
uel G.  Howe." 

Dr.  Howe  was,  indeed,  a 
man  well  worthy  of  admira- 
tion. While  still  a  young 
man,  he  performed  extraor- 
dinary service  for  mankind. 
Passionately  espousing  the 
cause  of  Greece,  like  Byron,  he  became  a  surgeon  in 
the  Greek  army.  In  Poland's  struggle  he  suffered  im- 
prisonment, and  served  in  the  Cretan  uprising.  His 
heart  beat  warmly  in  sympathy  with  the  needs  and 
aspirations  of  humanity.  He  studied  the  system  and 
work  of  more  than  one  European  institution  for  the 
blind;  and,  in  his  father's  house,  in  Boston,  he  estab- 
lished the  first  school  of  the  kind  in  America. 

"But  Dr.  Howe's  greatest  achievement,"  says  Ap- 
pletou,  "was  the  education  of  Laura  Bridgman." 
Some  five  years  after  he  opened  his  school,  he  went  to 
Hanover,    New  Hampshire,   in  company  with    Long- 


DR.   HOWE  AND  HIS  LITTLE   PROTEGEE 

fellow,  the  poet,  Rufus  Choate,  and  Samuel  Eliot,  a 
cousin  of  President  Eliot  of  Harvard  University,  to 
hear  George  S.  Hillard  address  the  learned  societies 
connected  with  Dartmouth  College.  They  reached 
Hanover,  July  24,  1837.  The  following  evening  they 
attended  a  musical  party,  where  Dr.  Howe  heard  of 
Laura  Bridgman. 

Next  morning,  Dr.  Howe,  always  an  early  riser, 
hurried  away  over  the  hills  to  visit  the  unfortunate 
child  at  her  father's  farmhouse.  He  examined  her 
professionally,  questioned  her  parents  concerning  her 
health,  the  cause  of  her  blindness,  her  habits,  etc., 
and  arranged  to  send  her  to  the  Boston  Asylum. 


Stricken  Deaf,  Dumb,  and  Blind 

He  learned  that,  at  birth,  December  21,  1829,  she 
was  a  sprightly  and  pretty  infant,  with  bright  blue 
eyes,  but  was  so  puny  and  feeble  that,  until  she  was 
a  year  and  a  half  old,  her  parents  hardly  hoped  to 
rear  her.  Severe  fits  frequently  racked  her  frame, 
and  life  was  held  by  the  feeblest  tenure.  Then  she 
rallied,  and,  at  the  age  of  twenty  months,  was  per- 
fectly well,  and  her  mental  powers  rapidly  developed. 
Then  for  five  weeks  she  suffered  from  inflamed  and 
suppurating  eyes  and  ears,  and  wasted  with  scarlet 
ft  "er  which  raged  for  seven  weeks.  For  five  months 
she  was  kept  in  a  dark  room.  It  was  a  year  before 
she  could  walk  without  support,  and  two  3'ears  before 
she  could  sit  up  all  day.  She  was  not  only  deaf,  dumb, 
and  blind,  but  had  lost  the  sense  of  smell.  At  five, 
her  body  and  mind  became  strong.  Always  with  her 
mother,  she  was  taught  to  sew,  knit,  and  braid.  She 
had  signs  for  communication,  and  was  affectionate  but 
self-willed.  An  extraordinary  attachment  existed  be- 
tween her  and  "Uncle  Asa  Tenny." 

"I  found  her  with  a  well-formed  figure,"  said  Dr. 

Howe;     "a     strongly 
marked   nervous -san- 
guine temperament ;  a 
large    and  beautifully 
shaped   head,   and  her 
entire  system  in  whole- 
some   action.      Here 
seemed  a  rare  opportu- 
nity of  benefiting  an  in- 
dividual, and  of  trying  a  plan  for  the  education  of  a 
deaf  and  blind  person,  which  I  had  formed  on  seeing 
Julia  Brace,  at  Hartford,  in  1834." 

It  is  said  that  he  first  took  objects  m  common 
use,  such  as  a  knife,  a  fork,  a  spoon,  a  key,  etc., 
and  pasted  upon  them  their  names  printed  in 
raised  letters.  These  she  would  feel  over  very 
carefully,  and  was  soon  able  to  distinguish  that 
the  crooked  lines  of  "s-p-o-o-n"  differ  as  much 
from  the  crooked  lines  of  "k-e-y"  as  the  spoon  dif-  | 
fers  from  the  key  in  form.  Then  small  detached 
labels,  with  the  same  words  printed  upon  them, 
were  put  into  her  hands,  and  she  soon  observed 
that  they  were  the  same  as  those  pasted  on  the  ar- 
ticles. She  would  show  this  perception  by  laying 
the  label  "key"  upon  the  key.  etc.  She  was  then 
encouraged  by  patting  her  head. 

Teaching  Her  to  Read 

Next  the  letters  were  given  her  on  detached 
pieces  of  paper,  but  in  regular  order  to  spell  a 
word.  Then  they  were  mixed,  and  she  was  en- 
couraged to  arrange  them  to  spell  "spoon,"  "key," 
etc.  Then  she  was  given  a  set  of  metal  types, 
with  different  letters  cast  on  their  ends,  also  a 
board  in  which  were  square  holes,  into  which  she 
could  set  the  types.  Then,  when  an  article  was 
given  her,  she  would  select  the  letters  of  its 
name,  arrange  them  on  her  board  and  read  them 
with  apparent  pleasure. 

She  was  taught  that  to  be  by  oneself  is  to  be 
>  alone,  or,  as  the  teacher  in  charge  put  it,  "al-o/w." 
She  was  sent  to  go  alone  to  her  chamber,  but 
wished  to  go  with  another  girl,  and  expressed  her 
meaning  thus:  "Laura  go  &\-iwo."  She  was 
taught  that  men  who  have  wives  are  "husbands," 
and  that  those  who  have  none  are  "bachelors." 
When  asked  if  she  undertood,  she  said:  "man  no 
have  wife,  bachelor, — Tenny  bachelor,"  which 
was  correct.  To  test  her.  the  teacher  said:  "Ten- 
ny has  no  wife;  what  is  Tenny?"  She  was  silent 
for  a  moment,  and  then  said:  "Tenny  is  wrottg." 

It  was  a  great  achievement  in  instruction,  on 
Dr.  Howe's  part,  to  thus  enable  her  to  read  and 
express  her  thoughts;  a  great  achievement  in 
learning:,  on  her  Dart.     Some  dozen  vears  of  slow. 


patient  instruction,  under  three  successive  teachers, 
accomplished  wonderful  results.  The  story  is  almost  a 
romance.  Metal  types  were  used,  lessons  on  all  subjects 
given,  and  the  current  of  learning  poured  into  her 
mind  through  her  finger-tips. 

Fifty  Words  a  Day 

She  conversed  with  her  teachers  by  touching  her 
hands  to  theirs  as  they  talked  in  the  deaf  and  dumb 
alphabet.  "A  walk  of  five  miles,  as  she  chatted 
steadily,  was  no  sinecure."  She  recited  routine  les- 
sons daily,  and  her  instructors  read  to  her.  We  read 
of  her  learning  fifty  new  words  a  day ;  later,  of  study- 
ing Colburn's  "Mental  Arithmetic,"  geography,  alge- 
bra, and   geometry,   and   talking   on     many  subjects. 

"I  doubt  if  any  teacher  ever  had  a  work  of  such  in- 
terest," said  one  instructor.  "The  pleasure  of  teach- 
ing," saidanother,  "wasequal  to  that  of  being  taught." 

"She  loves  best  to  converse  with  those  who  can  in- 
interpret  the  motion  of 
her  fingers  when  they 
are  so  rapid  as  to  be  un- 
intelligible to  a  com- 
mon eye.  But  with  all 
this  activity  of  the  men- 
tal machinery,  there  is 
none  of  the  wear  and 
tear  produced  by  the 
grit  of  discontent ;  ev- 
erything  is  made 
smooth  by  the  oil  of 
gladness.  She  rises  un- 
called at  an  early  hour ; 
she  begins  the  day  as 
merrily  as  the  lark  ;  she 
is  laughing  as  she  at- 
tires herself  and  braids 
her  hair,  and  comes 
dancing  out  of  her 
chamber  as  though 
every  morn  were  that 
of  a  gala-day ;  a  smile 
and  a  sign  of  recog- 
nition greet  everyone 
she  meets ;  kisses  and 
caresses  are  bestowed 
upon  her  friends  and 
teachers ;  she  goes  to 
her  lesson,  but  knows 
not  the  word  'task;' 
she  gaily  assists  others 
in  housework, which  she 
deems  play ;  she  is  de- 
lighted with  society, 
and  clings  to  others  as 


knew  when  to  get  up, 
she  replied,  'I  put  my 
hand  to  the  door,  near 
the  bed,  to  feel  it 
shake.  I  put  my  finger 
in  the  keyhole;  if  the 
girls  are  up,  it  shakes.' 
Her  room  was  remote 
from  the  other  sleep- 
ing-rooms ;  we  hardly 
perceived,  with  our 
ears,  the  noises  she 
speaks  of  feeling.  She 
takes  pleasure  in  a 
music-box,  placing  it 
in  a  chair,  putting  her 
feet  upon  the  rounds, 
'to  feel  it  play.'  From 
this,  probably, she  was 
said  to  be  a  pianist." 


IT  WAS  HER   DELIGHT  TO  TEACH   HER  COMPANIONS' 


though  she  would  grow  to  them ;  yet  she  is  happy  sit- 
ting alone,  and  smiles  and  laughs  at  her  varying 
thoughts.  She  walks  in  the  fields  with  joyful  heart 
and  glad  countenance." 

Her  Lovable  Nature 

"Each  new  thought,"  says  Mrs.  Lamson,  "was  re- 
ceived with  a  hearty  laugh,  or  a  kiss  or  a  hug  for  her 
teacher.  The  question  was  asked  by  visitors,  'What 
pleases  her  so  much?'  when,  perhaps,  it  was  only  a 
new  word.  I  should  doubt  my  journal  of  her  progress 
if  I  did  not  find  every  day's  work  registered.  On 
April  19,  she  was  in  an  ecstacy  of  delight,  hugging 
me  almost  to  suffocation  because  she  was  to  begin  the 
map  of  Africa.  She  has  knit  four  purses  this  week. 
She  is  a  constant  surprise  to  me." 

Charles  Dickens  visited  Laura  Bridgman  in  1842;  in 
1867,  he  had  "The  Old  Curiosity  Shop"  printed  for 
blind  readers. 

"We  suppose  her  sense  of  feeling  to  be  more  acute 
than  that  of  any  other  person,"  said  one  of  the  'teach- 
ers. "There  are  fifty  whom  she  recognizes  by  a  hand- 
touch  alone.  She  insists  that  the  circulation  of  the 
blood  makes  a  noise,  and  puts  my  hand  on  her  neck 
to  feel  the  pulsations:  'Sit  very  still  and  see  if  you  do 
not  hear  it.'  Her  touch  detects  'noise'  more  quickly 
than  my  ear.  She  can  tell  when  anyone  touches  a 
piano  in  the  room  with  her,  and  says,  'Sound  comes 
through  the  floor  to  my  feet,  up  to  my  head.'  When 
told  to  go  to  a  particular  door  or  window,  she  goes 
directly  and  confidently,  not  groping,  or  feeling  the 

walls  ;  she  stops  at  the 
right  instant. 

"She  cannot  know 
anyone  is  in  the  room 
except  by  the  motion 
of  the  air  made  in 
talking  or  moving.  'I 
feel  them  talk,'  she 
says.  When  someone 
played  the  organ  soft- 
ly in  the  hall  above, 
she  said:  'Why  does 
the  house  shake?'  We 
found  her  up,  one 
morning,  dressi  11  pv 
When  asked   how  she 


"I  taught  my  doll  to  talk  with  her  fingers,"  said  the 
child.  K  was  her  delight  to  teach  Lucy  Reed,  Oliver 
Caswell,  and  other  companions. 

Her  moral  education  went  on  apace.  Dr.  Howe  and 
the  successive  lady  teachers  were  almost  ideals  in  in- 
telligent, kind,  but  firm  discipline.  She  came  with  a 
good  disposition,  but  growing  willful.  Several  times 
she  had  paroxysms  of  willfulness ;  but,  under  firm 
and  wise  management,  she  submitted  affectionately. 

"She  is  never  discovered  in  an  attitude  or  action  at 
which  the  most  fastidious  would  revolt,"  said  Dr. 
Howe,  "but  is  remarkable  for  neatness,  order  and 
propriety." 

She  was  strongly  attached  to  her  mates,  her  teach- 
ers, Dr.  Howe,  "Tenny,"  and  her  mother.  But  she 
was  tenacious  of  her  rights. 

Children  usually  skip  the  moral  of  a  story,  but 
Laura  always  discussed  it.  "One  day,  when  I  was 
passing  the  linen-room,"  said  her  first  teacher,  "I 
saw  her  upon  a  chair,  examining  an  upper  drawer. 
It  contained  ribbons  and  laces.  She  took  them  out, 
felt  of  the  smooth  satin  and  delicate  laces,  soliloquized 
with  her  fingers,  and  made  a  motion  as  if  to  appropri- 
ate them ;  then  she  knocked  her  elbow, — the  sign  of 
wrong. — and,  after  some  hesitation,  replaced  them. 
This  was  repeated  several  times ;  then  I  took  her 
hand ;  an  expression  of  conscious  guilt  overspread  her 
face.  I  told  her  she  must  not  meddle  with  what  did 
not  belong  to  her.  She  said,  'Laura  wrong,  no; 
Laura  right,' — patting  her  own  head.  She  had  been 
under  great  temptation,  and  had  triumphed  over  it. 

"Her  moral  qualities,  her  moral  sense,  are  remarka- 
bly acute;  few  children  are  so  affectionate,  so  scrupu- 
lously conscientious,  few  so  sensible  of  their  own 
rights,  or  so  regardful  of  the  rights  of  others.  It  is  beau- 
tiful to  behold  her  continual  gladness,  her  keen  enjoy- 
ment of  existence,  her  expansive  love,  her  unhesita- 
ting confidence,  her  sympathy  with  suffering,  her 
conscientiousness,  truthfulness  and  hopefulness." 

Dr.  Howe  scrupulously  withheld  all  religious  truths 
until  her  fullness  of  comprehension  would  ensure 
"worthy  views  of  God."  Mrs.  Lamson,  in  her  "Biog- 
raphv,"  holds  different  views,  and  thinks  that  the 
ideas  of  God  may  be  safely  trusted  early  to  any  mind, 
guided  by  the  usual  corrective  explanations,  as  in 
Phillips  Brooks's  correspondence  with  Helen  Keller. 
Ideas  of  God  came  responsive  to  her  queries.  "It 
was  more  difficult  to  teach  her  many  common  things," 
said  a  teacher,  "than  to  instill  these  truths ;  for  she 
absorbed  them  so  easily  that  we  could  not  determine 
when  and  how  she  learned  them." 

"I  wish  you  would  resume  reading  to  me  in  the 
Bible,"  said  Laura;  "it  makes  me  the  happiest  to 
know  about  Christ  and  God.  I  am  very  happy  now, — 
much  happier  than  three  years  ago." 

In  1863,  she  was  baptized  and  admitted  to  the 
church  of  her  parents  at  Hanover,  on  the  Connecti- 
cut. The  Bible  in  raised  letters  became  her  favorite 
book. 

During  the  Irish  famine,  she  purchased  a  barrel  of 
flour,  which  was  sent  to  the  sufferers. 
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SHE  LIVED  A  HAPPY  LIFE  IN   '    SUNNY  HOME" 
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She  visited  a  boy,  crippled  by  accident ;  returning 
home,  she  interested  the  blind  pupils,  raised  ten  dol- 
lars, and  sent  it  with  a  letter,  beginning,  "Dear  Little 
Fellow,  whom  I  pity  most  sorrowfully." 

After  completing  her  "education,"  at  twenty-one, 
she  lived  a  happy  life  in  "Sunny  Home,"  at  Perkins' 
Institute,  spending  her  summers  in  New  Hampshire. 
She  died  May  24,  1889.  Edward  Everett  Hale  spoke 
at  her  funeral. 

She  left  a  journal, — 1841-50, — letters,  three  autobio- 
graphic sketches,  and  several  so-called  poems. 

The  following  letter,  spontaneous  and  unprompted, 
as  Dr.  Anagnos  assures  us,  is  a  fine  specimen  of  her 
cultivated  mind  and  heart: — 
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astonishing,  will  follow  them  with  an  ex- 
ercise in  botany.  Dr.  George  A.  Gordon 
will  be  the  speaker  on  this  occasion  and 
will  take  for  his  theme  the  work  of  the 
kindergarten  and  urge  its  claim  upon  the 
liberal  support  of  the  public— a  claim 
which  is  the  more  pressing  just  now.  in 
that  a  new  building  has  been  erected  and 
will  be  ready  for  occupancy  in  the  autumn. 
Dr.  Samuel  Eliot  will  preside,  and  diplomas 
will  be  given  by  him  to  nine  pupils  of  the 
school  who  constitute  the  graduating 
class. 


SATURDAY,  MAY  28,  1898. 
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FRIDAY.    MAY    27,    1898 


Many  Public  and  Charitable  Bequests 

The  following  bequests  of  a  public  and 
charitable  nature  are  contained  in  the  will 
of  Charles  P.  Schuebeler  of  Somerville, 
which  has  been  filed  in  the  East  Middlesex 
Probate  Court:  To  the  Evangelical  Lu- 
theran Church  $3000,  to  be  used  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  children  of  the  Home  Farm;  to 
the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind,  South 
Boston,  $3000;  to  the  Massachusetts  Eye 
and  Ear  Infirmary  $2000;  to  the  Kindergar- 
ten for  the  Blind  $3000,  the  sum  to  be  ex- 
pended by  the  trustees  of  the  Perkins  In- 
stitution. The  residue  of  the  estate  is  be- 
queathed to  the  poor  and  needy  of  Boston, 
to  be  expended  in  a  manner  which  seems 
befitting  to  the  executrix  named  In  the  will. 


Somerville  Journal- 


FRIDAY,  MAY  27,  1898. 


'     Interesting  Commencement  Exercises. 

The  demand  for  tickets  for  the  commence- 
ment exercises  of  the  Perkins  Institution 
for  the  Blind  at  Boston  theatre,  June  7, 
at  3  p.  m.,  has  already  begun.  Since  the 
number  of  applications  is  always  in  ex- 
cess of  that  of  tickets,  requisition  should 
be  made  early  to  M.  Anagnos,  South  Bos- 
ton, or  at  the  salesroom  of  the  institution, 
39  Avon  place,  Boston.  The  upper  gallery 
of  the  theatre  will  be  open  to  the  public 
without  tickets. 

A  very  interesting  programme  has  been 
prepared  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  audi- 
ence this  year.  After  an  overture  by  the 
band,  the  younger  children  will  illustrate 
by  songs  and  games  and  modeling  in  clay 
a  day  of  their  life  at  the  kindergarten,  and 
Tommy    Stringer,     whose    development     is 


SATURDAY.    MAY    28,    1898 


Commencement   of  the   Perkins   Institution 

No  stronger  appeal  In  behalf  of  the  Kin- 
dergarten for  the  Blind!  could  be  made  than 
that  presented  hy  the  sight  of  the  happy 
little  children  in  their  songs  and  games. 
The  opportunity  for  such  a  sight  will  be 
afforded  at  the  commencement  exercises  of 
the  Perkins  Institution,  whioh  will  be  held 
at  the  Boston  Theatre  Tuesday  afternoon, 
June  7,  at  three  o'clock,  where  the  kinder- 
garten children  will  have  possession  of  the 
first  part  of  the  programme,  and  will  illus- 
trate by  songs  and  games  and  modelling  In 
clay  a  day  in  their  life.  Dr.  George  A. 
Gordon  will  address  the  audience  upon  the 
work  of  the  kindergarten  and  Its  claim 
upon  the  benevolence  of  the  good  people  of 
Boston;  a  claim  which  Is  the  more  urgent 
Just  now  in  that  a  new  building  has  been 
erected  and  will  be  ready  for  occupancy  In 
the  autumn.  Tommy  Stringer  will  have  a 
prominent  part  in  the  exercises.  The 
second  part  of  the  programme  will  be  de- 
voted to  the  work  of  the  older  pupils  In 
literary,  scientific  and  musical  lines  and  In 
physical  training.  Dr.  Samuel  Eliot  will 
occupy  the  chair  of  the  presiding  officer, 
and  will  present  diplomas  to  the  graduat- 
ing pupils  of  the  school,  nine  in  number. 
Tickets  may  be  obtained  from  M.  Anagnos, 
South  Boston,  or  at  the  salesroom  of  the 
institution,  No.  39  Avon  place,  Boston.  The 
upper  gallery  of  the  theatre  will  be  open 
to  the  public  without  tickets. 


BLIND  PUPILS  TO  GRADUATE- 

The  Commencement  exercises  at  the 
Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  will 
be  held  at  the  Boston  Theatre  on  Tues- 
day afternoon,  June  7,  at  3  o'clock.  The 
program  embraces  the  work  of  the 
kindergarten,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
parent  institution.  Tommy  Stringer  will 
give  an  exercise  In  botany.  Fine  music 
and  educational  gymnastics  combine 
with  literary  features  to  give  promise 
of  a  most  enjoyable  entertainment.  Dr. 
George  A.  Gordon  will  be  the  speaker 
of  the  day.  The  graduating  students, 
nine  in  number,  will  receive  their  di- 
plomas from  Dr.  Samuel  Eliot,  the 
President   of  the  corporation. 


SATURDAY,  MAY  28,   1898. 
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PUBLIC    MUCH    INTERESTED. 


Commencement  Exercises  of  Perkins 
Institution  Tuesday,  June  7. 

The  Boston  public  is  no  stranger  to 
the  remarkable  work  which  is  accom- 
plished by  the  blind  boys  and  girls  at 
the  Perkins  institution.  That  the  in- 
terest in  them  remains  unabated  is  at- 
tested by  the  demand  for  tickets  for  the 
commencement  exercises  which  will  be 
held  this  year  on  Tuesday,  June  7,  at 
3  p  m  in  Boston  theater.  An  unusually 
fine  program  has  been  prepared,  in 
which  the  kindergarten  children  will 
illustrate  by  songs  and  games  and 
modelling  in  clay  a  clay  of  their  life, 
while  an  exercise  in  botany  by  Tommy 
Stringer  will  hold  special  interest  for 
the  admirers  of  the  little  fellow. 

Dr  George  A.  Gordon  will  address  the 
audience  upon  the  work  of  the  kinder- 
garten and  its  claim  upon  the  public 
for  a  liberal,  support,  a  claim  which  is 
the  more  urgent  just  now  in  that  a  new 
building  has  been  erected  and  will  be 
ready  for  occupancy  in  the  autumn. 

The  nine  pupils  who  will  graduate 
this  year  will  receive  their  diplomas 
from  the  hand  of  Dr  Samuel  Eliot. 

Applications  for  tickets  should  be 
made  to  M  Anagnos,  South  Boston,  or 
at  the  salesroom  of  the  institution,  39 
Avon  pi,  Boston.  The  upper  gallery  of 
the  theater  will  be  open  to  the  public 
without  tickets. 


PERKINS   INSTITUTE,   JUNE   7. 

The  commencement  exercises  of  the 
Perkins  Institute  for  the  Blind,  at  Boston 
Theatre,  June  7,  at  3  o'clock,  P.  M.,  offer 
a  brief  summing  up  of  the  year's  work  in 
its  several  departments.  After  an  over- 
ture by  the  band,  the  kindergarten  chil- 
dren will  illustrate  by  songs  and  gam.es 
a  day  in  their  life;  Tommy  Stringer  will 
give  an  exercise  in  botany;  an  address  by 
Dr.  G.  A.  Gordon  will  urge  the  just  claim 
of  the  kindergarten  upon  the  liberal  sup- 
port of  the  public,— a  claim  which  is  the 
more  pressing  just  now  in  that  a  new 
building  has  been  erected  and  will  be  realy 
for  occupancy  in  the  autumn;  the  grad- 
uating girls  will  present  an  exercise  in 
physics  on  "sound,"  and  the  graduating 
boys  one  in  literature  on  "Charles  Dick- 
ens;" educational  gymnastics  will  be 
shown  by  a  class  of  girls,  and  a  military 
drill  will  be  executed  by  the  boys;  the 
whole  will  be  interspersed  with  fine  vocal 
and  instrumental  music. 

The  nine  pupils  who  constitute  the  grad- 
uating class  will  recetve  diplomas  at  the 
hands  of  Dr.  Samuel  Eliot,  who  will  as 
usual  occupy  the  chair  of  the  presiding 
ofiicer.  Tickets  may  be  obtained  from  M. 
Anagnos,  South  Boston,  or  at  the  sales- 
room of  the  institution,  No.  39  Avon  pi., 
Boston.  No  tickets  are  required  for  ad- 
nvsison  to  the  upper  gallery  of  the  the- 
atre, which  will  be  open  to  the  public. 


SOUTH    BOSTON    BULLETIN 


Saturday,  May  28,  1898. 


COMMENCEMENT    EXERCISES. 

AVERY  interesting  programme 
has  been  prepared  Cur  llie  com- 
mencement exercises  of  Lhi 
Perkins  institution  which  will  he  held 
at  the  Boston  Theatre,  on  Tuesday 
afternoon,  June  7,  at  3  o'clock.  II 
includes  an  exercise  by  the  kinder- 
garten children,  illustrating  by  songs 
and  games  a  day  iu  Iheir  life,  and  one 
in  botany  by  Tommy  Stringer;  an  ad- 
dress ou  the  work  of  the  kindergarten 
by  J)r.  George  A.  Gordon;  an  exercise 
in  physics  on  "sound"  by  the  gradu- 
ating girls  and  one:  in  literature  on 
•'Charles  Dickens"  by  the  graduating 
bovs.  Music  by  the  band  of  the  in- 
stitution, by  a  siring  orchestra  and  by 
choruses  wdl  add  to  what  promises    to 


be  u  most  enjoyable  entertainment. 
Dr.  Samuel  Eliot,  the  president  of  the 
corporation  ami  a  life-long  friend  and 
co-worker  of  ihe  late  Dr.  Samuel  G. 
Howe,  will  present  diplomat*  lo  the 
members  of  the  graduating  class 
whose  names  are,  Elizabeth  Ellen 
Caullield,  Kalherine  Josephine  Dug- 
gau,  ,)uiia  Marion  Bertha  Roeske, 
Etta  Rosalie  Waicolt,  Caroline  May 
Wilbur,  Clarence  Addison  Jackson, 
John  Philip  O'Connell,  George  Els- 
worth  Roukey,  Willis  Edwin  Trask. 
Tickets  may  be  obtained  from 
Anagnos,  South  Boston,  or  at 
salesroom  of  ihe  institution,  No.  3(J 
Avon  Place, Boston.  No  tickets  ate 
required  for  admission  to  the  upper 
gallery  which  will  be  open  to  the  pub- 
lic. 


M. 
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o'clock  p.  m.,  Dr.  Samuel  Eliot  presiding. 
Diplomas  will  be  conferred  upon  nine  pupils  of  the 
school.  A  programme  of  great  merit  and  diversity 
of  subjects  has  been  prepared,  showing  the  progress 
of  the  pupils  in  literary,  scientific  and  musical 
work  and  in  physical  training.  The  kindergarten 
has  a  prominent  part  in  the  exercises.  The 
children  will  illustrate  by  songs  and  games  and 
modelling  in  clay  a  day  of  their  life  at  the  kinder- 
garten, and  Tommy  Stringer  will  give  an  exercise 
in  botany.  The  claims  of  the  kindergarten  upon 
the  heart,  the  mind  and  the  purse  of  the  lovers  o' 
children  will  be  presented  in  the  address  by  Dr. 
Geoige  A.  Gordon.  Tickets  may  be  obtained  from 
M.  Anagnos,  South  Boston,  or  at  the  salesroom  of 
the  institution,  No.  39  Avon  Place,  Boston.  The 
upper  gallery  will  be  open  to  the  public  without 
the  requirement  of  tickets. 
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SATURDAY,  MAY  28,  1898. 


To  all  who  are  interested  in  the  work  of  educating  the 
blind  an  excellent  opportunity  to  witness  some  of  the 
results  of  the  methods  employed  at  the  Perkins  Institu- 
tion is  afforded  by  the  commencement  exercises,  which 
will  be  held  at  the  Boston  Theatre  on  Tuesday  afternoon, 
June  7,  at  3  ocloek.  The  programme  is  broad  in  its 
scope,  embracing  the  work  of  the  kindergarten  as  well 
as  that  of  the  parent  institution.  Tommy  Stringer,  a 
constant  source  of  wonderment  to  those  who  watch  his 
progress,  will  give  an  exercise  in  botany.  Fine  music 
and  educational  gymnastics  combine  with  the  literary 
features  to  give  promise  of  a  most  enjoyable  entertain- 
ment. Dr.  George  A.  Gordon  will  be  the  speaker  of  the 
day.  and  will  talk  on  the  work  of  the  kindergarten  and 
its  just  claim  upon  the  benevolence  of  the  good  people  of 
Boston.  The  graduating  students,  nine  in  number,  will 
receive  diplomas  at  the  hands  of  Dr.  Samuel  Eliot,  the 
president  of  the  corporation.  Tickets  may  be  had  by 
applying  to  M.  Anagnos,  South  Boston,  or  at  the  sales- 
room of  the  institution,  No.  39  Avon  Place,  Boston.  No 
'tickets  are  required  for  admission  to  the  upper  gallery, 
which  will  be  open  to  the  public. 
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BOSTON.    SATURDAY,    MAY    28,    1898. 
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Ticke's  for  the  annual  commencement 
e*ercises  of  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the 
Blind,  which  will  be  held  in  the  Boston 
Theatre  on  Tuesday  after nooD,  June  y,  at  3 
o'clock,  miv  be  had  of  M.  Anagnos,  South 
Boston,  or  at  the  salesroom  of  the  institution, 
39  Avon  place.  Dr.  George  A.  Gordon  will 
speak  on  the  work  of  the  kindergarten,  while 
the  children  themselves  will  illustrate  by 
songs  and  games  and  modelling  in  clay  a  day 
in  their  life  at  their  sunny  home.  Music  by 
the  band,  orchestra  and  glee  club  will  be  an 
eoj  jyable  feature  of  the  entertainment.  Dr. 
Samuel  Eliot,  the  president  of  the  corporation, 
will  present  diplomas  to  the  graduating  class. 
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SUNDAY  MORNING,  MAY  29,   1898. 


As  soon  as  June  is  fairly  upon  us,  commence- 
ment exercises  become  the  order  of  the  day,  but 
first  in  the  list  and  with  special  interest  come  those 
of  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind,  which  will 
this  year  be    held    at  Boston    Theatre,  June  7,  at  3 
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THOMAS  STRINGER. 

Thomas  Stringer,  the  little  blind  and  deaf  boy  from  the  kindergarten  at 
Jamaica  Plain,  Mass.,  received  his  first  instruction  in  sloyd  at  the  Sloyd 
Training  School  in  Boston  last  year.  He  attended  twice  a  week,  working 
about  two  hours  at  each  lesson.  In  this  short  time,  it  has  been  strikingly 
demonstrated  that  the  senses  of  touch  and  smell  are  powerful  factors  in 
education,  if  allowed  plenty  of  exercise. 

These  two  senses  are  the  only  available  avenues  to  Thomas  Stringer's 
mind  ;  yet  he  uses  the  ordinary,  wood-working  hand  tools  successfully,  he 
drives  a  nail  straight,  and  his  sensitive  fingers  detect  the  slightest  imperfec- 
tion in  his  work.  An  eighth  of  an  inch  off  from  the  right  measurement 
gives  more  annoyance  to  him  than  does  a  quarter  of  an  inch  to  'many  a 
boy  who  has  eyesight. 

He  recognizes  eight  different  kinds  of  wood  by  the  sense  of  smell  alone. 
Last  year  he  made  ten  different  useful  articles,  which  have  given  him  great 
delight.  After  completing  each  article,  he  has  written  a  little  account  of 
it,  showing  how  he  was  impressed  by  the  model  and  the  tools  used. 

The  objects  presented  to  him  as  models  were  chosen  with  reference  to 
his  ability  to  overcome  difficulties  in  new  exercises.  His  first  model  was  a 
little  foot-stool,  made  with  saw,  hammer,  nails  and  nail-set.  The  last 
model  was  a  bird  house,  upon  which  he  employed  twelve  different  tools. 
Tom  is  going  on  with  his  work  in  a  most  satisfactory  way.  A  substantial 
sled  for  his  own  use,  a  pretty  letter  box  and  a  pen  tray  are  among  the 
products  of  his  hands  for  this  year.* 

Concerning  the  value  of  this  sort  of  work,  Mr.  Anagnos,  Director  of 
the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  says:  "  This  mode  of  training  has 
unquestionably  been  productive  of  such  excellent  results  in  Tommy's  case 
that  thinking  scholars  and  enlightened  students  of  pedagogy  cannot  help 
recognizing  its  importance,  and  will,  no  doubt,  recommend  its  universal 
use." 
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NEW   YORK,   SUNDAY,    MAY    29,    1898. 


OPENING  A  MIND  SHUT  IN, 


EDUCATION     OF    TOM1XT    STRIN&JSB, 
DLli\D,    DEAF,    DUMB. 


Speech  Being  Tnusht  to  Him  Gradually — HI* 
Likes  and  Dlnlikes— First  Idea  or  Death-* 
Skill      In    Mechanics —Personal     Qualities. 

Boston,  May  28. — Among  the  most  remark- 
able instances  of  educating  children  lacking 
the  senses  of  sight  and  hearing  is  that  ot 
Tommy  Stringer,  now  an  inmate  of  the  Kinder- 
garten for  the  Blind  in  this  city.  About  seven 
years  ago  there  was  brought  to  Boston  a  child, 
or,  rather,  a  being  cast  in  childhood's  image, 
for  he  was  hardly  more  than  a  mere  mass  of 
living,  breathing  clay;  a  small  animal  not  un- 
like a  calf  or  a  puppy  in  the  vagueness  of  bis 
instincts;  without  sight,  without  hearing;, 
without  speech,  totally  helpless.  This  was 
Tommy  Stringer,  not  quite  5  years  old.  To-day 
at  12  this  boy  can  by  the  sense  of  touch  alone 
receive  and  understand  the  thoughts  of  those 
about  him  and  communicate  his  own.  He  can 
read  and  write  with  fair  degree  of  accuracy 
and  lately  has  been  acquiring  the  art  of  speech. 

Born  perfectly  normal,  he  was,  by  a  sevcra 
illness  when  2  years  old,  bereft  of  sight,  hearing: 
and  speech.  Now  Tommy  is  iust  like  other 
boys  of  his  age  in  most  things.  He  studies  and 
plays  and  asks  just  as  many  questions,  perhaps 
more.  He  chatters  incessantly,  that  is,  his 
hands  ore  never  still,  forming  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet  with  his  fineors,  and  his  palm  is  eager- 
ly outstretched  to  receive  the  replies,  which 
are  given  by  letting  him  feel  the  fingers  of  his 
instructor  as  they  form  the  words  und  sen- 
tences. It  is  marvellous  to  see  the  rapidity 
with  which  he  imparts  and  receives  ideas.  Ha 
even  talks  to  himself  sometimes,  lying  asvaka 
at  night  in  bed,  with  his  little  fingers  inces- 
santly working,  unburdening  his  active  mind 
of  the  thoughts  which  crowd  it. 

Tommy  studies  and  sometimes  shows  the 
aversion  to  routine  manifested  by  other  littls 
boys.  His  daily  school  hours  are  arranged  as 
follows:  8:45-9:30,  object  lesson  (morningf 
talk);  9:45-10:30,  writing;  10:45-11:30,  articu- 
lation; 11:45-12:30,  gymnastics;  1:45-2:39, 
arithmetic;  2:45-3:30,  reading;  5:15-5:45,  even- 
ing reading  (i.  e.,  reading  to  Tommy  by  his 
teacher).  His  greatest  dislike  is  to  the  articular 
tion  lessons.  In  this  he  is  often  quite  stubborn. 
He  has  to  learn  by  placing  the  fingers  of  one 
hand  upon  the  lips  and  those  of  the  other  hand 
upon  the  throat  of  his  teacher,  afterward  imi- 
tating the  motions  with  his  own  vocal  organs. 
The  difficulty  of  this  is  of  course  great,  and  as 
he  cannot  hear  his  own  utterances  he  does  not 
appreciate  what  he  accomplishes.  Naturally 
he  dislikes  it,  although  sometimes  ho  will  try 
very  hard.  The  recitation  is  occasionally  like 
this:  He  has  learned,  for  instance,  "Come,  little 
leave's,"  and  is  asked  to  repeat  it.  The  brack- 
eted remarks  are  a  finger  accompaniment  to 
the  spoiten  words.  "Come  [no!  nolj  little  [not. 
talk,  no;  badj  leaves  Luo!  no!  Talk  Tuesday, 
talk  by  and  by;  not  yetj,"  <fec.  "Vet  on  the  day 
The  Scjn  reporter  visited  him,  at  the  request  of 
Miss  Conley,,his  teacher,  he  talked  at  length  and 
very  intelngioly.  He  recited  well,  turning  his 
head  toward  an  imaginary  audience;  but  after 
some  time  he  craftily  remarked  that  his  hearers 
haa  fallen  asleep  and  so  he  gained  the  rest  de- 
sired. On  being  told  they  had  awakened  ha 
politely  resumed,  simply  to  carry  out  the  play 
he  had  imagined. 

Tommy's  bent  is  toward  mechanics.  His 
carpentering  work— sloyd—  is  far  beyond  that  of 
many  lads  with  perfect  faculties.  The  reporter 
saw  some  very  interesting  samples  of  it,  a  bird 
house,  sled,  foot  rest,  &c,  all  of  the  most  care- 
ful workmanship.  He  takes  notes  of  every  steu 
in  the  processus  and  the  tools  U3ed  and  can  dis- 
tinguish thirteen  different  kinds  of  wood  by  tha 
sense  of  smell  alone.  Every  broken  lock  or 
window  about  the  building  needing  repair  is 
mended  by  him.  He  takes  intricate  locks  apart, 
learns  the  secret  of  their  construction  and  as- 
sembles them  again. 

He  detests  writing,  as  most  blind  persons  do, 
because  there  is  no  tangible  result  to  him  and 
he  cannot  rcau  what  is  written,  the  letters  noe 
being  raised;  yet  he   vvrites  a  splendid  square 


hand.  W  hen  asked  to  sit  down  and  write  for 
others  he  sometimes  rebels,  doing  as  requested, 
but  sitting  as  far  from  the  table  as  possible  and 
with  his  face  turned  from  the  onlookers.  Yeti 
he  delights  to  read,  and  reads  well. 

One  of  Tommy's  chief  charms  is  his  total  lack 
of  self-consciousness.  He  never  appears  to 
realize  that  he  is  showing  off  for  any  one,  hia 
only  hesitation  arising  from  dislike  of  the  occu- 
pation. Otherwise  the  cheerfulness  and  rapidity 
with  which  he  sets  about  his  performance  are 
very  pleasing.  He  is  of  an  imaginative  turn  of 
mind,  one  of  hi3  standing  fancies  being  that  ha 
Is  in  possession  of  an  imaginary  house  in  New 
Garden.  Bedford,  which  has  eight  floors  and 
ninety-four  rooms,  with  a  bathroom  on  each 
floor.  It  is  on  a  high  bank  with  a  "fence  to 
keep  from  falling."  This  idea  of  the  fence  ex- 
hibits  the  cautiousness  of  tha  blind.  He  does 
not  intentionally,  even  in  his  humor,  cause  pain 
to  any  one. 

The  reporter  asked  what  Tommy's  notions  ot 
religion,  death,  &c,  were,  and  Miss  Conley  ex- 
plained that  coming  to  the  institution  as  he  did 
with  no  ureconceived  ideas  of  such  things, 
nothing  had  been  imparted  to  him  on  the  sub- 
ject whatever.  Ho  was  to  '  <\  left  to  face  the 
problem  personally,  and  the  ware  watching  to 
see  what  his  first  gropings  would  bring  forth. 
Of  course  he  will  come  face  to  face  with  these 
questions  some  day.  Of  death  he  never  until 
lately  had  an  idea.  Recently,  some  good 
friends  of  his  having  died,  he  missed  them  and 
made;  inquiries.  He  was  told  that  they  had 
gone  on  a  long  journey,  and  in  referring  to  them 
now  he  speaks  of  that  "far  off  country."  The 
words  are  of  his  own  selection. 

They  have  not  yet  succeeded  in  giving  him 
much  idea  of  the  social  structure,  and  he  hardly 
understands  the  value  of  labor  or  money,  al- 
though the  aim  is  to  impress  him  gradually 
with  the  necessity  for  self-support  and  the  rela- 
tion he  bears  to  the  rest  of  the  community. 
Just  at  present  he  probably  presumes  that  his 
immediate  surroundings  were  made  for  his  own 
groat  good.  Yet  he  has  some  idea  of  allegiance 
and  duty,  but  not  through  fear  of  punishnieas. 


The  News. 


Jamaica  Plain,  Boston,  Mass. 


SATURDAY,  MAY  28,   1898. 


COMMENCEMENT  EXERCISES. 

The  pupils  of  the  Perkins  Institute 
have  a  line  program  in  preparation 
for  their  commencement  exercises 
which  will  be  held  at  Boston  Theatre. 
on  Tuesday,  .Tune  7.  at  3  o'clock,  p.  in. 
The  literary,  scientific  and  musical 
work  of  the  school,  as  well  as  the 
physical  training  therein  pursue. 1. 
wiil  he  represented  in  the  rendering  of 
the  various  numbers  on  the  program. 
The  kindergarten  work  will  lie  the 
tlieuie  .if  an  address  by  Dr.  George  A. 
Gordon,  while  the  children  themselves 
will  illustrate  by  songs  and  games  a 
day  in  their  life,  thus  presenting  the 
strongest  appeal  which  could  be  made 
to  the  hearts  of  the  audience  for  aid 
in  carrying  on  this  beneficent  work. 
Tommy  Stringer  will  appear  in  an  ex- 
orcise in  botany.  The  nine  pupils  who 
constitute  the  graduating  eia^s  will 
receive  their  diplomas  at  the  hands 
of  Dr.  Samuel  Eliot,  who  will  as 
usual  occupy  the  chair  of  the  presid- 
ing officer.  Tickets  may  he  obtained 
from  M.  Anagnos,  South  Boston,  or  at 
the  salesroom  of  the  institution  No. 
39  Avon  Place.  Boston.  Xo  tickets 
are  required  for  admission  to  the  up- 
per .nailery  of  the  theatre  which 
will  be  open  to  the  public. 


Harper's  Bazar 

SATURDAY,  MAY   28,  1898. 


The  "Sixth  Sense"  is  one  that  many  persons  believe  to  be  one  now 
being  developed  among  certain  highly  developed  human  beings.  To 
tell  you  exactly  all  that  is  claimed  for  it  or  about  it  would  entail  a 
longer  dissertation  than  would  be  permissible  here.  It  will,  however, 
suffice  for  the  present  to  tell  you  that  it  is  a  power  by  which  the  pos- 
sessor is  able  to  ascertain  certain  truths  or  facts,  and  this  without  the  use 
of  his  physical  sense.  There  are  some  persons  who  believe  that  Helen 
Kei.er  must  possess  it,  for,  though  she  is  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind,  she  can 
tell  the  colors  of  the  flowers,  and  she  Unows  the  moment  she  goes  into 
a  room  whether  there  are  books  in  it  or  not.  Of  course  the  subject 
resolves  itself  into  the  sensitiveness  of  an  individual  to  the  finer  vi- 
brations. Everything,  you  know,  has  vibrations  of  some  kind,  but  we 
perceive  few  of  them.  It  was  Tyndall,  I  believe,  who  long  ago  pointed 
out  that  fact.  He  showed  that  two  persons  side  by  side  differed  in 
their  power  to  detect  certain  sounds,  as  those  of  insects.  Some  heard 
them,  and  some  could  not.  Some  detected  the  low  and  others  the 
higher  vibrations.  Many  persons  who  are  deaf  are  deaf  only  to  the 
high  vibrations.  They  can  hear  a  piano,  but  not  a  canary-bird.  A 
low-pitched  voice  is  audible  to  them,  when  one  that  is  high  pitched 
can  convey  nothing.  Therefore,  by  keeping  certaiu  of  our  senses 
still— as  some  persons,  like  the  East  Indians,  have  been  trained  to  do- 
some  hitherto  undeveloped  part  of  the  individual  is  supposed  to  be 
awake,  alive  to  all  these  vibrations,  and  so  able  to  perceive  the  work- 
ings of  the  finer  forces  of  nature,  to  read  a  coming  danger  or  a  coming 
good— to  get  at  hidden  things,  in  fact. 
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Somerville  Journal. 


FRIDAY,  JUNE  3,  1898. 


Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts. 


Middlesex,  ss. 


Probate  Court. 


To  the  heirs-at-law,  next  of  kin,  and  all 
other  persons  interested  in  the  estate  of 
Charles  F.  Schuebeler,  late  of  Somerville, 
in  said  count y,  deceased: 
Whereas,  a  certain  instrument  purporting 
to  be  the  last  will  and  testament  of  said 
deceased  has  been  presented  to  said  court, 
for  probate,  by  Louise  H.  Schuebeler,  who 
prays  that  letters  testamentary  may  be  is- 
sued to  her,  the  executrix  therein  named, 
without  giving-  a  surety  on  her  official  bond; 
you  are  hereby  cited  to  appear  at  a  Probate 
Court,  to  be  held  at  Lowell,  in  said  County 
of  Middlesex,  on  the  twenty-first  day  of 
June,  A.  D.  1898,  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  fore- 
noon, to  show  cause,  if  any  you  have,  why 
the  same  should  not  be  granted.  And  said 
petitioner  is  hereby  directed  to*  give  public 
notice  thereof,  by  publishing  this  citation 
once  in  each  week,  for  three  successive 
weeks,  in  the  Somerville  Journal,  a  news- 
paper published  in  Somerville,  the  last  pub- 
lication to  be  one  day,  at  least,  before  said 
court,  and  by  mailing,  postpaid,  or  deliver- 
ing a  copy  of  this  citation  to  all  known  per- 
sons interested  in  the  estate,  seven  days, 
at  least,  before  said  court. 

Witness,  Charles  J.  Mclntire.  Esq.,  judge 
of  said  court,  this  twenty-sixth  day  of 
May,  in  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred and  ninety-eight. 

S.    H.    FOLSOM. 

Register. 
je3-3t 


WEDNESDAY,  JUNE  8,  1898. 


DIPLOMAS  FOR  ME. 


Commencement  Exercises  of 
Perkins  Institution. 


Delightful  Entertainment  by  Little  Ones 
Who  Cannot  See. 


School  is  in  Urgent  Need  of  Funds  to 
Maintain  Its  Efficiency. 


In  the  Boston  theater  yesterday  af- 
ternoon the  Perkins  institution  and 
Massachusetts  school  for  the  Blind  held 
commencement  exercises.  The  very 
large  attendance  taxed  the  seating  ca- 
pacity of  the  house  to  its  utmost  and 
was  most  gratifying  to  Mr  Anagnos  as 
an  expression  of  public  sympathy  and 
interest  in  his  educational  work  for  the 
blind. 

In  an  earnest  appeal  Issued  by  Mr 
Anagnos,  it  is  stated  that  the  new 
building  of  the  kindergarten,  which  has 
been  in  process  of  erection  since  last 
summer,  is  now  completed,  and  another 
family  is  to  be  organized  in  the  au- 
tumn. The  number  of  pupils  and  teach- 
ers will  then  be  made  50  percent  greater 
than  it  is  now.  This  expansion  of  the 
sphere  of  usefulness  of  the  kindergar- 
ten will  involve  a  proportionate  increase 
of  cost.  Hence,  In  order  that  the  little 
helpless  children  may  receive  due  care 
and  thorough  training,  there  is  an  abso- 
lute need  of  larger  resources. 

Next  to  the  yearly  income  of  the  en- 
dowment fund,  the  annual  subscrip- 
tions to  the  kindergarten  form  a  most 
valuable  factor  in  its  financial  status. 
The  money  received  from  this  source, 
supplying,  as  it  does,  a  not  an  insignifi- 
cant part  of  the  current  expenses,  is  of 
the  utmost  importance  not  only  to  the 
welfare  and  growth  of  the  infant  insti- 
tution, but  to  its  very  existence.  In- 
deed, without  this  aid  the  beneficent 
work  of  the  school  cannot  possibly  be 
carried  on  in  its  present  efficiency. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  says  Mr 
Anagnos,  we  are  obliged  to  appeal 
again  to  the  loyal  friends  and  generous 
helpers  of  the  little  sightless  children, 
asking  not  only  for  larger  gifts,  but  for 
a  great  increase  in  the  number  of  an- 
nual subscribers. 


Shortly  before  3  o'clock  the  little  chil- 
dren from  the  kindergarten  for  the 
blind  at  Jamaica  Plain  and  the  pupils 
from  the  Massachusetts  school  for  the 
Blind,  took  the  seats  assigned  to  them 
upon  the  stage.  It  was  a  very  pleasing 
group  of  young  people,  who  entered 
with  childish  abandon  and  pleasure  into 
the  exercises. 

After  a  selection  by  the  school  band 
entitled  "The  Jewess,"  by  Halevy,  Dr 
Samuel  Eliot,  president  of  the  board  of 
trustees,  who  presided,  opened  the  exer- 
cises with  a  cordial  welcome.  "We  are 
very  glad,"  he  said,  "to  welcome  so  many 
friends  this  afternoon,  feeling  that  your 
presence  signifies  your  confidence,  sym- 
pathy and  interest  in  our  work."  He 
spoke  of  the  discouragements  which  are 
met  with  in  any  kind  of  educational 
work  and  of  the  greater  difficulties  and 
helpfulness  which  is  necessary  in  the 
great  work  for  the  blind. 

Dr  Eliot  expressed  grateful  acknowl- 
edgments to  Mr  Tompkins,  who  not 
only  gave  the  free  use  of  the  theater 
but  provided  for  the  seating,  the  printed 
tickets,  etc.  "We  are  accustomed,"  he 
said,  "to  Mr  Tompkins'  generosity,  and 
are  always  very  grateful  for  his  generous 
renewal  of  it.  Dr  Eliot  also  stated  that 
Mr  Anagnos  was  in  receipt  of  a  letter 
from  Gov  Wolcott  expressing  his  regret 
at  not  being  able  to  attend  the  com- 
mencement exercises. 

Dr  Eliot  announced  the  first  number 
on  the  program— a  day  in  the  life  of  a 
child,  charmingly  illustrated  by  songs, 
modeling  in  clay  and  games  by  the 
kindergarten  children. 

A  long  table  was  placed  a,t  the  front 
of  the  stage,  and  here  eight  little  boys 
and  girls  were  seated,  and  immediately 
began  their  work  of  molding  the  damp 
clay  into  fanciful  shapes.  As  some  lit- 
tle time  was  required  for  the  demonstra- 
tion in  clay  work!  Dr  Eliot  took  the  op- 
portunity to  introduce  Rev  George  A. 
Gordon  of  the  Old  South  church,  who 
made  an  address  on  the  work  of  the 
kindergarten.  Among  other  things,  Dr 
Gordon  spoke  of  this  as  the  most  re- 
ligious work  of  which  he  had  any 
knowledge.  It  shows  the  power  of  the 
soul,  for  nothing  but  the  soul  could  be 
lifted  such  a  distance  and  through  such 
limitations.  He  referred  to  the  devotion 
of  teachers  and  friends  which  brought 
so  much  happiness  and  efficiency  into 
the  play  and  work  of  the  young  people. 

By  this  time  the  children  had  finished 
their  clay  work  and  were  eager  to  tell 
what  they  had  mad&.  The  first  little 
boy  told  of  a  visit  to  the  country  and 
of  his  acquaintance  with  a  rabbit  and  a 
squirrel,  and  which  he  had  modeled  in 
clay.  The  next  little  fellow  made  a 
bird,  and  his  companion  had  fashioned 
the  nest  filled  with  eggs.  The  audience 
applauded  his  efforts,  and  not  under- 
standing the  compliment  intended,  the 
little  fellow  clapped  his  hands,  too, 
which  made  everybody  laugh.  One  lit- 
tle girl  molded  a  trout  and  others  fash- 
ioned buttercups  and  daisies  in  a  most 
skilful  manner. 

Several  pretty  games  followed,  in 
which  all  the  children  participated;  then 
came  an  exercise  in  botany  by  Thomas 
Stringer,  who  is  not  only  blind,  but  a 
deaf  mute.  After  this  there  was  a  de- 
lightful melange  of  patriotic  airs  by  the 
"Kinder"  orchestra. 

Other  numbers  on  the  program,  all  of 
which  were  greatly  enjoyed,  included: 
Exercise  in  physics.  "Hound," 

By  the  graduating  girls. 

Andante  for  strings  (MS)   Eichberg 

Educational  gymnastics, 

By  a  class  of  girls. 
Military  drill  by  n  class  of  boys. 

Vocal  waltz,  "A  Meadow  Song," Wiegand 

By  a  chorus  of  girls. 
Exercise  in  literature,    "Charles  Dickens;    His 
Life  and  Work," 

By  the  graduating  boys. 

Then  came  the  presentation  of  di- 
plomas by  Dr  Eliot  to  the  following 
graduates:  Elizabeth  Ellen  Caulfield, 
Katherine  Josephine  Duggan,  Julia 
Marion  Bertha  Roeske,  Etta  Rosalie 
Wnlcott,  Caroline  May  Wilbur,  Clarence 
Addison  Jackson,  John  Philip  O'Connell, 
George  Elsworth  Roukey,  Willis  Edwin 
Trask. 

In  his  address  to  the  pupils  Dr  Eliot 
urged  them  to  he  loyal  to  the  institution 
and  their  training.  The  grandest  and 
best  thing  to  possess,  he  said,  is  charac- 
ter. What  we  need  today  is  to  develop 
the  fine  moral  sense,  without  which 
there  is  only  dishonesty  and  dishonor. 
Dr  Eliot  wished  them  a  happy  and  use- 
ful life  and  tho  exercises  closed  with  a 
chorus,  "Let  all  with  merry  voices 
sing." 
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BLIND  GRADUATES. 


Pupils  of  Perkins  Institute  Show 
Eesults  of  Training. 


Boston  Theatre  was  crowded  yesterday 
afternoon  at  the  commencement  exer- 
cises of  the  Perkins  Institution  and  Mas- 
sachusetts School  for  the  Blind.  The 
little  ones  were  all  gowned  in  white,  and 
behaved  in  most  respects  as  if  they  had 
all  their  senses. 

The  programme  opened  with  a  selec- 
tion from  "The  Jewess"  by  Halevy,  per- 
formed by  the  band,  composed  of  inmatea 
of   the   institution. 

Samuel  Eliot.  LL.  D.,  presided  and 
opened  the  exercises  by  outlining  the 
method  of  work  in  the  Perkins  school. 
He  told  of  the  wonderful  cases  of  Helen 
Keller  and  Thomas  Stringer,  who  could 
neither  hear,  see  nor  speak,  but  who  had 
been  taught  by  scientific  methods  to 
have  a  good  and  perfect  realization  of 
what    life   is. 

"A  Dav  in  the  Life  of  a  Child,"  illus- 
trated by  songs,  modelling  in  clay,  and 
games  by  kindergarten  children,  elicited 
much  applause.  The  little  ones  told  a 
story  of  how  a  child  went  for  a  walk 
and  what  it  saw,  illustrating  the  various 
objects  such  as  birds,  fishes  and  birds' 
nests  by  models  they  made  in  soft  clay. 
During  this  modelling  the  Rev.  George 
A.  Gordon,  D.  D.,  addressed  the  audience 
on  "The  Work  of  the  Kindergarten," 
telling  of  the  initiative  steps  in  the  edu- 
cation of  the  blind.  He  told  of  how 
beautiful  was  the  whole  scheme  of  mak- 
ing the  'little  ones  less  dependent  on  oth- 
ers. 

"An  Exercise  in  Botany"  by  Thomas 
Stringer  showed  how  clever  the  little  fel- 
low is.  He  told,  througn  a  lady  who 
read  his  deaf  and  dumb  alphabet,  the 
differences  in  trees,  and  showed  work  he 
had  done  in  mounting  leaves  and  sam- 
ples of  wood  from  different  trees. 

The  "Kinder  Band,"  composed  of  small 
children,  played  several  patriotic  tunes, 
and  five  graduating  girls  gave  a  clever 
exercise  in  physics,  telling  the  theories 
of   sound  and   music. 

The  four  graduating  boys  gave  an  in- 
teresting literary  exercise  on  "Charles 
Dickens;  His  Life  and  Work,"  one  of  the 
boys  reading  from  the  latter  part  of 
"The  Christmas  Story"  from  a  raised 
letter   book. 

Dr.  Eliot  presented  the  diplomas.  The 
graduates  are:  Elizabeth  Ellen  Caul- 
field,  Katherine  Josephine  Duggan,  Julia 
Marion  Bertha  Roeske,  Etta  Rosalia 
Walcott,  Caroline  May  Wilbur,  Clarence 
Addison  Jackson,  John  Philip  O'Connell, 
George  Elsworth  Roukey,  Willis  Edwin 
Trask. 
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LITTLE  BLIND  ONES 


0/  Perkins    Institute    Illustrate 

New  Methods. 

Again  the  blind  taught  those  who  arc 
blessed  with  the  gift  of  sight.  Yesterday 
afternoon  Boston  Theatre  was  packed 
from  the  footlights  to  the  illuminated 
ceiling  with  the  friends  who  are  inter- 
ested in  the  wonderful  work  in  the  Per- 
kins Institute  for  the  Blind,  which  is  un- 
der the  management  of  Dr.  Anagnos.  Af- 
ter the  selection,  "The  Jewess,"  by  the 
Institution  Band,  Samuel  Eliot,  LL.D., 
who  presided,  opened  the  exercises. 

Gov.  Wolcott  and  Gov.  Dyer  of  Rhode 
Island  had  been  expected,  but  pressing  du- 
ties prevented   their  appearance. 


While  the  little  ones  in  the  Kinder- 
garten department  gathered  at  the  low 
table  in  front  of  the  footlights  and  mod- 
elled in  clay,  Rev.  Dr.  Gordon  of  the  New 
Old  South  made  an  address,  in  which  he 
said:  "Every  human  being  in  a  state  of 
Isolation  is  in  a  state  of  helplessness.  Ed- 
ucation stands  guard  over  this  isolation. 
j  "If  we  can  establish  communication  be- 
tween their  intetlects  and  ours  we  give 
them  a  share  of  the  best  thought  of  the 
world— ever  growing;  a  share  in  the  beau- 
ty of  the  world— ever  growing;  a  share  in 
the  religion  of  the  world— ever  growing. 

"That  miracle  of  the  Lord  is  being  made 
to  come  to  pass  in  our  own  time.  The 
blind  are  made  to  see  the  beauty  of  the 
world. 

"This  is  the  most  religious  work  of 
•which  I  have  any  knowledge— in  this,  that 
you  feel  the  power  of  soul  where  it  has 
such  tremendous  limitations  and  restric- 
tions. Nothing  but  soul  could  make  itself 
felt  under  such  restrictions." 

At  the  close  of  Mr.  Gordons  talk  the 
kindergarteners  illustrated  by  songs  and 
their  models,  neatly  and  skilfully  done,  "A 
Day  in  the  Life  of  a  Child."  There  were 
nearly  50  little  tots  that  sweetly  sang  and 
played  the  pretty  games  in  a  manner  to 
delight  greatly  the  audience  which  ap- 
plauded everything. 

"Tommy"  Stringer,  who  has  now  grown 
so  tall  that  he  is  honored  on  the  pro- 
gramme by  being  called  Thomas,  was 
greeted  by  a  great  burst  of  applause. 
Every  year  his  intelligence  grows  more 
marked.  On  this  ocasion  he-  told  of  his 
work  in  botany.  On  the  table  before  him 
.  were  the  books  that  with  his  own  hands 
he  had  prepared  himself.  He  had  writ- 
ten the  brief  and  comprehensive  account, 
and  had  neatly  mounted  leaves,  blossoms 
and  bits  of  wood. 

So  nicely  was  the  work  done  that  Pres. 
Eliot  himself  could  not  refrain  from  ex- 
plaining his  work  more  carefully,  and 
showing  to  the  audience  the  books. 

Eagerly  the  wonderful  child,  that  is, 
blind,  deaf  and  dumb,  told  his  teacher  by 
the  one-hand-deaf-and-dumb  alphabet  all 
that  he  had  learned  of  the  oak,  the 
pine,  the  horse  chestnut  and  the  maple. 
Those  trees  that  he  knew  as  well  as  his 
friends. 

With  flags  and  flying  colors  on  every  in- 
strument the  Kindergarten  orchestra  play- 
ed "Dorothy,"  and  then  responded  to  the 
applause  by  playing  national  airs. 

A  very  iteresting  and  instructive  exer- 
cise in  physics  on  "Sound"  was  given  by 
the  five  girls  of  the  graduating  class. 

A  feature  bringing  forth  warmest  and 
most  unanimous  applause  was  Eichberg's 
Andante  for  strings  (ms),  played  by  girls 
and  boys. 

Educational  gymnastics  by  a  class  of 
girls  showed  a  perfect  response  to 
the  training  of  the  alert  teacher.  The  suits 
of  red  and  white  were  very  natty. 

The  military  drill  was  excellent  and 
given  with  a  finish  and  precision  that 
would  have  made  us  applaud  soldiers  In 
active  service. 

A  chorus  of  girls  sang  very  sweetly  a 
■vocal  waltz,   "A  Meadow  Song." 

Everybody  in  the  theatre  was  interested 
in  the  exercise  in  literature  by  the  grad- 
uating boys.  The  subject  was  "Charles 
Dickens:  His  Life  and  Work." 

Charles  Dickens  on  his  last  tour  in 
America  in  1868  made  a  visit  to  the  Per- 
kins Institute,  and  wrote  up  the  grand 
work  in  American  Notes. 

When  asked  by  Dr.  Howe  to  send  a 
volume  of  his  works  to  the  institution  that 
the  pupils  might  feel  that  he  had  per- 
sonally remembered  them,  he  replied  by 
giving  $1700  for  the  publication  of  250 
copies  of  "The  Old  Curiosity  Shop"  in 
the  raised   type. 

Dr.  Eliot,  addressing  the  graduating 
class,  said:  "You  have  now  that  your 
course  is  finished  a  power  undreamed  of." 
He  commended  them  above  all  to  preserve 
the  finer  moral  sense,  With  it  all  deeds 
of  heroism  and  self-sacrifice  are  possible; 
without  it  is  dishonor — the  same  in  an  in- 
dividual as  a  nation." 

Diplomas  were  then  presented  to  Eliza- 
beth Caulfie'.d,  Katherine  Duggan,  Julia 
Roeske,  Etia  Walcott,  Caroline  Wilbur, 
Clarence  Jackson,  John  O'Connell,  George 
Roukey,  Willis  Trask. 

The  programme  closed  with  a  spirited 
chorus  for  mixed  voices  entitled,  "Let 
All  With  Merry  Voices  Sing." 

A  new  building  has  this  year  been  put 
up,  and  Dr.  Anagnos  says  that  the  exten- 
sion of  the  work  needs  much  money  to 
carry  it  on,  and  an  earnest  appeal  is  ' 
made  to  all  who  are  interested  to  re- 
member the  work  substantially  at  this 
present  time. 

Never  has  the  work  accomplished  been 
more  appreciated  by  the  public  than  it  is 
this  season. 


WEDNESDAY,  JUNE  3,    1898. 


Elizabeth  E.  Caulfleld,  Katberine  J.  Duggan, 
Julia  M.  B.  Roeske,  Etta  R.  Walcott,  Carolina 
M.  Wilbur,  Clarence  A.  Jackson,  John  P.  O'Con- 
nell,  George  E.   Roukey,   Willis  E.  Trask. 
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BLIND  CHILDREN  ENTERTAIN. 

Graduating    Exercises    of  the 
Perkins  Institution. 


Large      Company       Witnesses       tlie 
Work    of    the    Pupils     In    Boston 
Theatre— Dr.    Samuel    Eliot    Pre- 
sides and  Refers  to  Wotk  of  the 
School— Dr.   Gordon  Also   Speaks. 
Fitting    tribute   to   the   splendid   work 
which    Massachusetts    is    doing   for    the 
blind  children  was  paid  yesterday  after- 
noon to  the  famous  Perkins  Institution 
by  the  immense  audience  which  gathered 
in   the  Boston  Theatre  to  enjoy  its  an- 
nual commencement  exercises.   The  Rev. 
Dr.  Samuel  Eliot  presided,  an  apprecia- 
tive address  on  the  work  of  the  school 
was  made  by  the  Rev.   George  A.   Gor- 
don,  and   the   teachers  and  pupils   vied 
with  each  other  to  provide  the  entertain- 
ment and  instruction  of  the  afternoon, 
and  to  make  the  exercises  a  magnificent 
and  unqualified  success. 

The  task  of  bidding  welcome  to  the 
visitors  on  the  part  of  the  Institution 
was  briefly  but  happily  performed  by 
Dr.  Eliot.  In  his  auiet,  earnest  way  ha 
first  spoke  of  the  dependence  of  the 
school's  work  upon  public  sympathy  and 
support,  and  acknowledged  the  signifi- 
cance in  this  respect  of  the  great  gath- 
ering before  him.  Then  he  thanked 
Manager  Tompkins  for  his  substantial 
contribution  to  the  success  of  the  oc- 
casion, explaining  that  this  generous 
helper  of  the  institution  had  not  only 
placed  the  theatre  at  Its  disposal  for 
the  afternoon,  but  had  also  supplied  the 
printed  tickets  of  admission. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Gordon  referred  to  the 
increased  burden  and  demand  which  had 
fallen  upon  the  institution  and  to  the 
spiritual  aspects  of  the  Perkins  school. 
The  blind  children,  he  urged,  were  in  a 
way  locked  out  from  the  world,  and  un- 
less the  task  of  rescuing  them  was  car- 
ried oh  with  dispatch  It  must  prove  un- 
availing. It  was  the  passion  of  this  res- 
cue which  was  quietly  working  in  the 
hearts  of  all  the  directors,  superintend- 
ents and  teachers  of  the  school. 

In  the  minds  of  the  blind  children  there 
Is  a  whole  world  of  intellectual,  artistic 
and  religious  achievement  waiting  to  be 
rescued  from  the  darkness  in  which  it  is 
now  immured.  If  the  life  thus  imperilled 
is  left  in  Its  darkness,  it  will  be  doomed 
to  misery  and  perpetual  isolation.  To 
educate  such  children  means  to  admit 
them  to  a  share  of  the  world's  life  and 
beauty,  to  a  share  in  the  unspeakable 
heritage  of  our  humanity. 


The  programme  prepared  by  Mr.  M. 
Anagnos,  the  director  of  the  institution, 
was  then  carried  out.  The  pupils,  girls 
and  boys,  to  the  numbsr  of  more  than 
100,  had  been  seated  on  the  platform  in 
full  view  of  the  audience,  and,  as  each 
item  on  the  programme  was  called  for, 
the  participating  boys  and  girls  came 
to  the  open  space  in  front.  The  per- 
formances were  most  successful,  and 
were  much  enjoyed,  the  applause  being 
frequent  and  unstinted.  Two  of  the  ex- 
ercises were  especially  typical  of  the 
work  which  the  school  is  accomplish- 
ing in  the  training  of  the  blind.  One 
was  the  kindergarten  exercise  called  "A 
Day  in  the  Life  of  a  Child,"  opportunity 
being  given  for  the  exhibition  of  clay 
models,  for  games,  songs  and  recita- 
tions. The  other  was  an  exercise  in 
physics,  in  which  half  a  dozen  girls 
showed  remarkaDle  proficiency  in  the 
science  of  sound. 

In  presenting  Thomas  Stringer  to  give 
his  "lesson  in  botany"— illustrated  by  a 
scrap  book,  in  which  the  pupil  had 
pasted  the  leaves  of  various  plants  and 
trees,  gathered  by  himself,  and  now  de- 
seribecT  first  in  the  sign  language  and 
then  in  ordinary  speech  by  one  of  the 
teachers— Dr.  Eliot  laid  emphasis  on  the 
high  excellence  of  the  work,  and  com- 
pared It  favorably  with  work  done  in 
the  ordinary  educational  institutions. 

The  expertness  of  the  pupils  in  educa- 
tional gymnastics  was  shown  in  two  ex- 
ercises, while  the'r  proficiency  In  litera- 
ture found  Illustration  in  the  recitation 
by  the  graduating  boys  of  a  composition 
entitled  "Charles  Dickens— His  Life  ind 
Work." 

The  patriotic  tunes  rendered  by  the 
hoys  were  warmly  applauded.  Dr.  Eliot 
finally  awarded  the  diplomas  to  the  fol- 
lowing members  of  the  graduating  class: 
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PERKINS  INSTITUTION. 


Us  Commencement  Exercises  Were 
Hell  Yesterday— Pupils'  Skill 
Applauded  by  a  Large  Audience. 

There  is  perhaps  no  annual  event 
held  in  Boston  that  deserves  or  receives 
more  admiration  and  commendation 
than  the  commencement  exercises  of 
the  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachu- 
setts School  for  the  Blind.  Certain  it 
is  that  no  event  is  more  interesting. 

Yesterday  afternoon  Boston  Theatre 
was  crowded  to  overflowing  with  an 
audience  that  was  moved  to  the  great- 
est enthusiasm  by  the  skill  displayed 
by  the  pupil3  in  the  commencement 
exercises.  The  confidence  and  accuracy 
manifested  by  the  children  in  the  vari- 
ous features  of  the  program,  from  the 
kindergarten  orchestra  to  the  demon- 
stration in  physics  by  the  graduating 
class,  was  truly  astonishing,  and  elicit- 
ed the  most  vigorous  applause. 

The  exercises  began  in  the  afternoon 
at  2  o'clock.  Samuel  Eliot  presided. 
Seated  on  the  large  stage  were  all  the 
pupils  of  the  school,  presenting  a  most 
interesting  picture  of  smiling  counte- 
nances and   pretty   uniforms. 

The  first  feature  was  a  representa- 
tion of  a  clay  in  the  life  of  the  kinder- 
garten pupils.  Some  of  them  scarcely 
big  enough  to  walk,  the  little  folks  en- 
tertained the  audience  with  songs, 
modeling  in  clay,  playing  games  and 
even  rendering  national  airs  on  their 
drums,  clappers,  accordions  and  vari- 
ous other  musical  instruments.  This 
was  followed  by  a  most  interesting  ad- 
dress by  Rev.  Dr.  George  A.  Gordon 
on  the  work  of  the  kindergarten. 

Master  Thomas  Stringer,  as  usual, 
was  the  object  of  special  attention, 
and  illustrated  the  extent  of  his  train- 
ing by  reading  from  a  text  book  on 
botany. 

Several  of  the  graduating  girls  gave 
an  exhibition  of  their  proficiency  in 
physics,  showing  the  thoroughness  of 
their  training   in    that    line. 

Emphasizing  their  reputation  as 
musicians^  the  children  showed  remark- 
able excellence  in  their  musical  perfor- 
mances. The  remaind*  of  the  program 
consisted  of  educational  gymnastics  by  a 
class  of  girls,  military  drill  by  a  num- 
ber of  the  boys,  chorus  song  by  boys 
and  girls,  and  reading  of  sections  of  the 
life  and  works  of  Charles  Dickens  by 
the  graduating  boys. 

The  diplomas  were  awarded  bv 
Samuel  Eliot  to  Elizabeth  Ellen 
Caulfleld.  Katherine  Josephine  Duggan, 
Julia  Marion  Bertha  Roeske.  Etta 
Rosalie  Walcott,  Caroline  May  Wilbur, 
Clarence  Addison  Jackson,  John  Philip 
O'Connell,  George  Elsworth  Roukey 
and   Willis  Edwin   Trask. 

It  was  noticeable  that  the  pupils  dis- 
played even  more  proficiency  than  ever 
before  in  going  through  their  exer- 
cises, a  fact  that  betokened  the  prog- 
ress being  made  by  the  school. 


If  the  sun  shines  on  Saturday  next,  and 
that  "if"  is  a  big  word  these  days,  Miss 
S.  T.  York  of  16  Gates  St.,  South  Boston, 
will,  according  to  the  custom  of  many 
years,  take  a  party  from  the  Perkins  In- 
stitute for  the  Blind  into  the  country  for 
a  little  outing. 

On  this  occasion  they  will  go  to  Frank- 
lin Park,  and  after  a  merry  time  with  the 
birds  and  the  flowers  will  have  a  little 
spread  and  then  go  home  in  the  early 
evening. 

Ever  since  Miss  York  taught  a  Sunday 
school  class  of  the  blind  children  she  has 
by  special  permission  ktpt  up  the  pretty 
custom  of  giving  a  little  group  of  friends 
a  day  in  the  open. 

It  is  hard  to  imagine  who  enjoys  the 
picnic  more,  the  children  or  their  friend. 
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There  was  a  little  red  headed  tot  of  5 
that  could  not  keep  her  hand  still  when 
the  audience  applauded,  yesterday,  in  the 
Boston  Theatre  at  the  graduating  exer- 
cises of  the  blind. 

The  little  creature  applauded  everything 
and  kept  time  to  the  music  by  nodding  her 
head  and  swinging  her  feet.  When  I 
asked  her  name  I  learned  that  she  was 
Emma  Abbott.  Who  knows  but  what  her 
talent  for  keeping  time  may  indicate  that 
she  may  yet  be  as  famous  in  the  musical 
world   as   the   artiste   Emma   Abbott    was. 
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BLIND  CHILDREN  GRADUATE 


Commencement  Exercises  of  the  Per- 
kins Institution  and  the  Kindergarten 
at  Jamaica  Plain  Held,  in  the  Boston 
Theatre  

From  pit  to  dome  the  Eoston  Theatre 
was  packed  yesterday  afternoon  with 
friends,  old  and  new,  who  were  anxious 
once  more  to  see  and  hear  what  the  blind 
can  do;  and  never  did  smiling  June  skies 
look  down  on  a  happier  lot  of  children  and 
young  people  than  those  that  gathered  from 
the  Perkins  Institution  and  School  for  the 
Blind,  and  from  the  kindergarten  at  Jamai- 
ca Plain,  for  their  annual  commencement 
exercises  in  the  big  theatre,  which  Mr. 
Tompkins  so  kindly  places  at  their  disposal 
on  the  first  Tuesday  of  every  June. 

The  exercises  arc  so  wonderfully  good 
every  year  that  It  is  almost  superfluous  to 
say  that  they  were  even  better  than  usual 
yesterday;  and  certainly  no  audience  has 
ever  been  more  interested  in  the  very  full 
programme.  The  silence  at  times  was  most 
impressive,  although  the  applause  was  fre- 
quent and  enthusiastic. 

Dr.  Samuel  Eliot  presided,  as  usual,  in 
his  capacity  of  president  of  the  board  of 
trustees.  He  welcomed  the  large  audience 
in  cordial  expressions,  and  said:  "Your 
presence  in  such  large  numbers  gives  us 
substantial  encouragement  as  the  evidence 
of  an  ever-Increasing  interest  in  the  work 
of  the  School  for  the  Blind— a  work  which 
is  so  dear  to  our  hearts;  and  I  wish  to 
make  grateful  acknowledgment  of  all  that 
the  Boston  public  is  doing  and  has  done  to 
further  the  work  of  this  school."  He  voiced 
the  general  regret  that  Governor  Wolcott 
had  been  obliged  to  send  regrets,  owing  to 
the  stress  of  public  duties,  and  also  an- 
nounced that  Governor  Dyer  of  Rhode 
Island,  who  had  been  expected,  had  also 
sent  regrets  at  the  last  moment,  being  un- 
avoidably detained. 

The  first  number  on  the  programme  was 
a  selection  by  the  school  band  from 
Halevy's  "The  Jewess,"  showing  that  the 
boys  have  made  splendid  advancement  In 
the  use  of  their  instruments  and  the  de- 
velopment of  musical  taste.  The  exercise 
which  is  given  by  the  kindergarten  class  is 
always  one  of  the  most  delightful  features 
of  these  commencement  days,  and  that  of 
yesterday  was  more  charming  and  more 
pathetic  than  usual.  Their  subject  was  "A 
Day  In  the  Life  of  a  Child";  and  no  one 
after  hearing  these  sightless  little  ones  talk 
about  the  simple  things  that  delight  the 
heart  of  children,  can  doubt  that  they— 
perhaps  more  than  the  ordinary  child- 
know  what  real  happiness  means  While 
they  were  modelling  in  clay,  however,  re- 
producing flowers  and  butterflies  and  birds 
and  horses,  according  to  their  conception 
and  skill,  Dr.  Eliot  introduced  as  the 
speaker  of  the  day,  Rev.  George  A.  Gor- 
don, D.  D.,  of  the  Old  South  Church,  who 
made  an  earnest  and  helpful  address  on  the 
work  of  the  school. 

"It  is  the  most  wonderful  work  of  the 
age,"  he  said,  "the  education  of  these 
little  souls— who,  but  for  this  school,  might 
well  be  termed  darkened  souls;  It  is  one  of 
the  greatest  modern  humanitarian  accom- 
plishments,  of  which  all  Boston  should  be 


proud.  Every  human  being  that  is  In  a 
state  of  isolation  is  in  a  state  of  helpless- 
ness; and  these,  were  it  not  for  the  work 
of  Mr.  Anagnos  and  his  teachers,  would  be 
In  utter  Isolation.  Education  stands  guard 
over  this  isolation  and  this  helplessness. 
It  establishes  communication  between  their 
intellects  and  ours.  By  ita  aid  we  give 
them  the  best  thought  of  the  world— ever 
growing;  we  show  them  the  beauty  of  the 
world — ever  growing;  we  share  with  them 
the  religion  of  the  world — ever  growing. 
It  is  the  miracle  of  our  Lord  oome  to  pass 
in  our  modern  times;  for  the  blind  are 
made  to  see  all  the  beauty  and  the  good  in 
the  material  and  the  spiritual  world.  It  is 
the  most  truly  religious  work  of  which  I 
know;  by  it  we  come  to  feel  the  power  of  a 
soul  under  tremendous  limitations.  Noth- 
ing but  bouI  could  overcome  such  restric- 
tions. And  it  is  your  work,  yours,  who 
have  gathered  round  and  helped  this  insti- 
tution; who  by  your  prayers  and  hopes  and 
consecrated  gifts  have  lifted  it  as  a  great 
sea  and  set  free  the  children  of  God.  Let 
us  thank  God,  in  a  world  where  there  is  so 
much  of  hardness  and  selfishness  and  in- 
difference, that  there  are  these  things  to 
melt  us.  Let  us  all  pray  in  communion 
that  the  Eternal  may  ever  be  the  refuge 
of  this  school  for  the  blind,  and  that  al- 
ways under  it  may  be  the  everlasting 
arms." 

When  Dr.  Gordon  finished  speaking,  the 
kindergarten  children  were  ready  with  their 
little  models,  and  most  pathetic  and  beau- 
tiful It  was  to  hear  them  tell  the  delight- 
ed audience  about  their  ideas  of  bird  and 
blossom,  of  nature  and  the  animal  world. 
Careful  training  on  the  part  of  their  faith- 
ful teachers  was  very  evident,  and  tho 
thoughtful  onlooker  could  not  fall  to  real- 
ize something  of  what  their  labors  must 
be  and  what  they  are  accomplishing. 
When  their  models  had  all  been  shown  and 
their  stories  all  told,  they  were  gathered 
in  the  centre  of  the  stage,  where  they 
played  some  of  their  pretty  kindergarten 
games,  and  It  is  hard  to  say  which  en- 
joyed them  most,  the  little  children  or  the 
grown-up  audience. 

Another  delightful  feature  followed  th6 
kindergarten  exercise,  for  Tommie  Stringer 
—now  promoted  to  Thomas  on  the  printed 
programme — gave  a  fine  little  address  on 
botany— a  study  for  which  he  has  devel- 
oped a  wonderful  aptitude.  Through  the 
medium  of  his  teacher,  and  the  deaf  and 
dumb  alphabet,  he  told  much  that  was  in- 
teresting, and  astonished  the  audience  by 
his  accurate  knowledge  of  the  science, 
speaking  of  oak  and  pine,  chestnut  and 
maple  like  familiar  friends.  Behind  him  on 
a  table  lay  the  books  which  he  has  made 
during  the  past  year,  giving  brief,  compre- 
hensive accounts  of  his  researches  and 
containing  numerous  specimens  of  leaves, 
blossoms  and  bits  of  wood  which  he  has 
collected  and  neatly  mounted.  His  exer- 
cise created  so  much  enthusiasm  that  Dr. 
Eliot  came  forward,  and  taking  up  the 
books  showed  and  explained  them  to  the 
audience.  Nothing  that  this  school  has 
ever  done  has  been  more  wonderful^-not 
even  the  development  of  Helen  Keller— 
than  the  bringing  of  Tommie  Stringer  from 
a  helpless  mass  of  inert  matter— physically 
and  mentally — out  Into  the  light  as  a 
healthy,  handsome,  happy  and  studious  boy 
of  uncommon  promise.  Surely  such  work 
must  be  "of  the  Lord"— and  blessed  are 
they  whloh  have  the  slightest  share  in  It, 
even  to  contributing  their  mite  towards  his 
education. 

Following  him  came  the  five  girls  in  the 
graduating  class,  who  gave  an  interesting 
exercise  in  physics,  using  musical  Instru- 
ments to  illustrate  the  vibration  of  sounds 
and  displaying  accurate  knowledge  and 
thorough  training.  An  "andante  for 
strings"  in  manuscript  by  Julius  Eichberg 
was  well  played  by  the  girls,  and  then 
came  the  two  classes  in  "Educational  Gym- 
nastics," the  first  being  a  gymnastic  drill 
by  the  girls  and  tho  last  a  military  drill  by 
the  boys.  These  are  always  a  popular 
feature,  and  the  hearty  rounds  of  applause 
whioh  they  called  forth  gave  renewed  evi- 
dence of  it. 

Most  interesting,  too,  was  the  exercise  in 
literature  by  the  boys  of  the  graduating 
class.     Charles    Dickens    was    their    theme, 


and  they  all  displayed  such  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  this  favorite  writer  that  It 
is  to  be  expected  that  they  will  every  one 
of  them  be  made  honorary  members  of  the 
"Ail-Around  Dickens  Club."  The  first  boy 
began  by  asking,  "What  is  it  that  makes 
a  great  novelist?"  and  unlike  many  who 
have  asked  that  question,  he  proceeded  to 
answer  it.  He  also  described  Dickens's 
early  life,  talked  familiarly  of  his  charac- 
ters and  gave  a  charming  account  of  his 
later  home.  The  second  boy  spoke  of  his 
genius,  his  early  struggles  and  his  visit  to 
America,  saying  that  Dickens  visited  Per- 
kins Institute  by  invitation  of  Dr.  Howe, 
writing  in  praise  of  the  school  and  of  Dr. 
Howe's  wonderful  work  with  Laura  Bridge- 
man  in  his  "American  Notes."  He  also 
recalled  the  fact  that  on  Dickens's  la»t 
visit  here,-  in  18C8,  he  visited  the  school 
again,  and  gave  $1700  for  the  purchase  of 
copies  of  "Old'  Curiosity  Shop"  in  raised 
letters.  The  third  boy  spoke  intelligently 
of  Dickens's  personality  and  his  later  home 
life;  of  his  sympathy  with  animals  and  his 
love  for  children  and  theirs  for  him.  The 
fourth  boy  reviewed  the  famous  children  In 
Dickens's  books  and  read  the  conclusion  of 
the  Christmas  Carol. 

The  presentation  of  diplomas,  as  usual, 
was  the  last  of  this  well-chosen  pro- 
gramme. Dr.  Eliot  made  a  timely  address 
to  the  graduates,  reminding  them  of  the 
careful  training  they  have  received,  and 
that  a  high  moral  training  is  their  best 
possible  guarantee  of  a  happy  and  succes- 
ful  future.  A  high  moral  character,  he  told 
them,  will  enable  them  to  meet  whatever 
comes  to  them  with  boldness,  while  with- 
out It,  there  can  be  no  true  success.  "We 
want  that  In  our  country  today  more  than 
any  one  thing,"  he  said.  "Gladstone  laid 
that  as  the  foundation  of  his  career;  so  did 
Tennyson.  With  a  delicate  moral  sense 
and  well-developed  moral  character  all 
heroism  and  all  honor  are  possible.  Let  it 
shine  in  all  your  deeds,  and  there  is  no 
danger  in  foretelling  for  each  of  you  a  hap- 
py and  a  useful  career." 

He  then  presented  diplomas  to  the  fol- 
lowing-named pupils,  who  have  finished  tho 
prescribed  course  at  the  South  Boston 
school:  Elizabeth  Ellen  Caulfleld,  Katherine 
Josephine  Duggan,  Julia  Marion  Bertha 
Roeske,  Etta  Rosalie  Walcott,  Caroline 
May  Wilbur,  Clarence  Addison  Jackson, 
John  Philip  O'Connell,  George  '  Elsworth 
Roukey  and  Willis  Edwin  Trask.  After  all 
the  girls  had  been  presented  with  bouquets, 
there  was  a  chorus  by  mixed  voices  and 
the  commencement  exercises  were  once 
more  over. 

Not  so  with  the  publio  interest,  however, 
which  should,  at  least,  and  doubtless  does 
"grow  by  what  it  feed3  on."  There  is  more 
than  ever  a  need  for  funds  to  carry  on  the 
work  already  so  well  in  hand.  The  new 
building  of  the  kindergarten  is  completed, 
and  more  pupils  will  be  added  in  the  fall- 
enlarging  the  family  to  be  supported. 
When  this  is  done,  the  number  of  pupils 
and  teachers  will  be  fifty  per  cent  greater 
than  It  is  now.  A  very  simple  mental  cal- 
culation will  show  that  this  expansion  of 
the  sphere  of  usefulness  of  the  kindergar- 
ten will  Involve  a  proportionate  increase  of 
cost.  Consequently,  in  order  that  the  little 
helpless  children  may  receive  due  care  and 
thorough  training,  there  is  an  absolute 
need  of  larger  resources.  Next  to  the 
yearly  income  of  the  endowment  fund,  the 
annual  subscriptions  to  the  kindergarten 
form  a  most  valuable  faotor  in  its  financial 
status.  The  money  received  from  this 
source,  supplying  a  not  insignificant  part 
of  the  current  expenses,  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  not  only  to  the  welfare  and 
growth  of  the  infant  institution  but  to  its 
very  existence.  Without  this  aid  the  be- 
neficent work  of  the  school  oannot  possibly 
be  carried  on  in  its  integrity  and  present 
efficiency.  Will  not  every  reader  lay  these 
facts  to  heart?  Mr.  Anagnos  says:  "In 
view  of  these  facts  we  are  obliged  to  ap- 
peal again  to  the  loyal  friends  and  gener- 
ous helpers  of  the  little  sightless  children, 
asking  not  only  for  larger  gifts  but  for  a 
great  Increase  in  the  number  of  annual 
subscrobers.  Shall  it  not  be  that  from  this 
time  onward  those  of  our  fellow-citizens 
who  take  an  active  interest  in  the  amelio- 
ration of  the  condition  of  the  blind  will  not 
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stop  sending  their  donations  until  the  kin- 
dergarten Is  placed  on  a  Arm  financial 
foundation?"  Mr.  Anagnos  has  never 
asked  in  vain  for  the  assistance  he  so  well 
deserves  in  hi3  noble  work.  Shall  he  not 
h«.ve  a  hearty  and  a  speedy  response? 

H.    M.   W. 


THURSDAY,    OfUNE    9,    1898 


The  graduation  exercises  of  Perkins  In- 
stitution for  the  Blind  grow  more  impres- 
sive yearly,  in  the  increasing  appreciation 
of  the  value  of  the  methods  used  In  the 
teaching  of  science  In  the  school.  The  ex- 
hibition of  the  accomplishments  of  this 
year's  class  in  physics  -was  especially  at- 
tractive, and  the  recitation  In  literature 
also  revealed  the  personal  quality  Intro- 
duced into  this  teaching.  Gymnastic  and 
other  drills  showed  how  well  this  part  of 
the  life  at  South  Boston  Is  carried  on.  And 
during  all  the  exercises  of  the  elders  there 
sat  the  lovely  little  ones  from  the  Kinder- 
garten for  the  Blind.  Their  modelling  In 
clay  at  their  kindergarten  tables  along  the 
front  of  the  stage  while  Dr.  Gordon  was 
making  an  appeal  in  their  behalf  was  a 
beautiful  object  lesson  indeed  to  all  of  the 
great  audience  assembled.  The  increasing 
needs  of  the  kindergarten  make  a  new  ap- 
peal to  the  hearts  and  the  pocketbooks  of 
the  City  of  Kind  Hearts  at  this  time,  and 
one  which  must  be  heeded.  It  is  Indeed  a 
good  thing  in  these  days  to  keep  near,  by 
contributing  to  their  needs,  to  the  beauty 
of  soul  of  which  Dr.  Gordon  spoke  of  these 
helpless  little  ones. 


SOUTH     BOSTON     BULLETIN 

Saturday,  June  11,  1898. 

Annual      Commencement 
Exercises  of  the  Per- 
kins Institution. 


Interesting  Address    Upon    the 

Work  of  the  School  by  Rev. 

Geo.  A.  Gordon. 


EXCEPTIONALLY  interesting 
were  the  annual  commenc- 
ment  exercises  of  the  Pei- 
kius  lusLitution  held  in  the 
Boston  Theatre  last  Tuesday  after- 
noon aud  they  were  greatly  appreciat- 
ed by  the  vast  audience,  aud  in  fact  it 
was  a  magnificent  aud  unqualified 
success. 

Rev.  Samuel  Eliot  presided  aud  an 
appreciative  address  ou  the  work  of 
the  schi  ol  was  made  by  Rev.  George 
A.  Gordou. 

The  task  of  bidding  welcome  to  the 
visitors  ou  the  part  of  the  institution 
was  briefly  but  happily  performed  by 
Dr.  Eliot.  In  his  quiet,  earnest  way 
he  first  spoke  of  the  dependence  of 
the  school's  work  upon  public  sym- 
pathy aud  support,  aud  acknowledged 
the  significance  in  Ibis  respect  of  the 
great  gathering  before  him.  Then  he 
thanked  Manager  Tompkins  for  his 
substantial  contribuliou  to  ihe  success 
of  ihe  occasion,  explaining  ihui  this 
generous  helper  of   the  institution  had 


not  only  placed  ;  he  theatre  at  its  dis- 
posal for  the  afternoon,  but  had  also 
supplied  the  printed  tickets  of  ad- 
missiou. 

Rev.  George  A.  Gordou  referred  to 
the  increased  burdeu  and  demand 
which  had  fallen  upon  the  institution 
and  to  the  spiritual  aspects  of  the 
Perkins  school.  The  blind  children, 
he  urged,  were  in  a  way  locked  out 
from  the  world,  aud  unless  the  task  of 
rescuing  them  was  carried  on  with 
dispatch  it  must  piove  unavailing.  It 
was  the  passion  of  this  rescue  which 
was  quietly  working  in  the  hearts  of 
all  the  directors,  superintendents  and 
teachers  of  the  school. 

In  Ihe  miuds  of  the  blind  children 
there  is  a  whole  world  of  intellectual, 
artistic  aud  religious  achievement 
waiting  to  be  rescued  from  the  dark- 
ness in  which  it  is  now  immured.  If 
the  life  thus  imperilled  is  left  in  its 
darkness,  it  will  be  doomed  to  misery  ] 
and  perpetual  isolation.  To  educate 
such  child  run  means  to  admit  them  to 
a  share  of  the  world's  life  aud  beauty, 
to  a  share  in  the  uuspeakable  heritage 
of  our  humanity. 

The  programme  prepared  by  Mr. 
M.  Aoagnos,  of  the  institution,  was 
theu  carried  out.  The  pupils,  girls 
and  boys,  to  the  number  of  more 
thau  100,  had  been  seated  on  the  plat- 
form in  lull  view  of  the  audience, and, 
as  each  item  ou  the  programme  was 
ealled  for,  the  participating  boys  and 
girls  came  to  the  open  space  in  front. 
Two  of  the  exeicises  were  especially 
typical  of  the  work  which  the  school 
is  accomplishing  in  the  training  of  the 
blind.  One  was  the  kindergarten  ex- 
ercise called  "A  Day  in  ihe  Life  of  a 
Child,"  opportunity  being  given  for 
ihe  exhibition  of  clay  models,  for 
games,  songs  and  tecilalious.  The 
other  was  an  exercise  in  physics,  in 
which  half  a  dozeu  girls  showed  re- 
markable proficiency  in  the  scienee 
of  sound. 

In  presenting  Thomas  Striuger  to 
give  his  "lesson  in  botany" — illus- 
trated by  a  scrap  book,  in  which  the 
pupil  had  pasted  the  leaves  of  various 
plants  aud  trees,  gathered  by  himself 
and  now  described,  first  in  the  sign 
language  aud  then  iu  ordinary  speech 
by  one  of  the  teachers— Dr.  Eliot  laid 
emphasis  on  the  high  excelleuce  of 
ihe  work,  and  compared  it  favorably 
with  work  done  in  ihe  ordinary  edu- 
cational institutions. 

The  expertuess  of  the  pupils  iu  ed 
ucational  gymnastics  was  shown  in 
iwo  exercnes,  while  thair  proficiency 
in  literature  found  illustration  in  the 
recitation  by  the  graduating  boys  of  a 
composition  entitled  "Charles  Dickens 
—  His  Life  and   Work." 

The  patriotic  tunes  reudered  by  the 
bovs  were  warmly  appUuded.  Dr. 
Eliot  finally  awarded  the  diplomas  to 
the  following  members  of  the  gradu- 
ating class: 

Elizabeth  E.  Caulfield,  Kutheriue 
J.  Duggan,  Julia  M.  15.  Roeske,  Etla 
R.  Walcott,  Caroline  M.  Wilbur, 
Claieuce  A.  Jackson,  Johu  P.  O'Con- 
uell,  George  E.  Roukey,  Willis  E. 
Trask, 
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SAMUEL  GRIDLEY   HOWE. 


Samuel  Gridley  Howe  was  foreordained  to  be  a  knight  of 
the  higher  chivalry.  He  was  well  born  in  Boston  on  the  tenth 
of  November,  1801,  ninety-six  years  ago.  Passing  through 
the  public  schools  of  Boston,  he  graduated  at  Brown  Uni- 
versity when  twenty-one,  studied  medicine,  and  entered  upon 
his  chosen  profession  at  twenty-four.  But  even  then,  as 
another  has  said,  "  His  youthful  heart  was  an  altar  already 
loaded  with  incense.  The  sight  of  a  brave  people  struggling 
for  liberty  kindled  the  incense  into  a  flame."  Historic  Greece 
was  struggling  for  its  independence  against  fearful  odds;  and, 
like  LaFayette  and  Kosciusko  in  the  time  of  our  Revolutionary 
War,  the  circle  of  his  patriotism  was  struck  wide  enough  to 
include  all  who  reached  after  freedom,  and  he  hastened  to  the 
front.  For  six  years  he  labored  with  and  for  the  descendants 
of  those  who  fought  at  Marathon,  now  as  a  surgeon  in  the 
field,  medical  officer  on  the  fleet,  now  as  a  volunteer  in  the 
ranks;  later  we  see  him  mingling  with  the  people  in  the  quiet 
walks  of  private  life,  encouraging  the  arts  of  peace,  founding 
new  villages,  teaching  the  peasants  frugality,  an  unfrocked 
bishop  and  an  uncrowned  king  among  them.  The  war  over, 
Greece  was  overrun,  pillaged,  poverty-stricken.  He  hurried 
back  to  America,  raised  the  cry  of  need  through  New  York 
and  New  England,  and  $60,000  and  great  shipments  of  clothes 
were  hurried  across  the  seas. 

The  sympathies  of  this  man  were  cubical,  not  superficial.  In 
him  the  humanitarian  spirit  of  the  nineteenth  century  was 
already  consciously  active.  Of  course  he  was  one  of  the  first 
to  reach  Goethe's  third  degree  of  piety,  the  reverences  of  the 
senior  class  in  religion.  That  which  discovers  sanctity  in  what 
is  above,  the  tendency  to  look  up,  this  age  holds  in  common 
with  primitive  man  ;  this  is  the  primary  lesson  of  religion  ;  its 
attitude  is  the  folded  arms  and  skyward  eyes.  Reverence  for 
that  which  is  related  to  us  on  either  side,  the  piety  that  calls  for 
cooperation,  this  we  hold  in  common  with  all  organized  souls; 
we  have  received  it  from  the  established  state  and  the  church ; 
its  attitude  is  arms  by  your  side,  touch  elbows,  and  eyes  to 
right  and  left.  But  reverence  for  that  which  is  beneath  us,  the 
reverence  which  looks  for  sanctities  below,  that  is  the  gift  of 
the  rarest  of  God's  seers,  that  is  the  veneration  last  reached 
and  most  potent;  its  attitude  is  arms  folded  behind  and  eyes 
cast  downwards. 

Boston  was  feeling  the  serious  touch  of  this  reverence.  It 
began  to  care  for  its  unfortunate  blind,  and  there  were  those 
who  were  asking,  "  What  can  we  do  to  help  them  ?"  Money 
was  plenty  for  the  work ;  but  where  was  the  human  soul  with 
insight,   zeal,   and   executive  skill   sufficient  for    the  delicate, 


difficult,  and  novel  task?  All  eyes  turned  to  Dr.  Howe.  He 
accepted  the  trust,  and  immediately  set  sail  to  study  the 
methods  already  in  vogue  in  Europe.  But  it  was  1831.  Poles 
were  being  exiled.  The  Russian  Bear  had  them  in  its  terrible 
embrace,  and  was  strangling  them  to  death.  This  was  too 
much  for  our  knight-errant.  Howe,  who  went  abroad  for 
study,  flew  to  the  rescue,  and  accepted  a  perilous  commission 
on  the  Paris  relief  committee,  of  which  LaFayette  was  chair- 
man. And  somehow,  in  the  one  short  year  of  183 1,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  studying  the  institutions  for  the  blind  in  Europe 
and  at  the  same  time  in  carrying  succor  to  a  dying  people, 
weaving  into  the  story  a  tale  incredible  and  exciting  as  it  is 
romantic.  He  mysteriously  disappeared  for  six  weeks,  tasted 
the  solitudes  of  a  political  prison,  escaped  as  if  by  chance  or 
by  miracle,  was  placed  on  the  proscribed  list  of  the  Prussian 
police,  and  forbidden  ever  to  enter  the  limits  of  that  country. 
On  his  return,  he  immediately  assumed  control  of  the  new 
experiment,  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  at  Boston, 
at  which  post,  forty-five  years  after,  he  died ;  to  the  chapel  of 
which  his  body  was  tenderly  carried,  the  casket  garlanded 
with  flowers  which  those  who  loved  him  could  not  see.  These 
sightless  disciples,  tender  children  of  his  mind  and  heart, 
gathered  about  that  decked  casket  and  sang: 

"  Tell  me  not,  in  mournful  numbers, 
Life  is  but  an  empty  dream  ;" 

then  dropped  upon  him  the  choral  benediction  of 

"  Nearer,  my  God,  to  Thee  ! 
Nearer  to  Thee  !  " 

In   1843,  Dr.  Howe  married  the  gifted  Julia  Ward,  of  New 
York,  who  stood  by  his  side  with  a  woman's  heart  and  a  man's 
self-reliance;    one     who,    while     eloquently    demanding    her 
rights,  did  not  ignominiously  forget  her  duties;  she  who  sang 
the  great  "  Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic." 

In  1846,  Dr.  Howe  was  the  "free  soil"  candidate  for  Con- 
gress from  Boston.  In  1847,  ne  was  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee to  inquire  into  the  possibility  of  improving  the  condi- 
tion of  idiots.  The  reports  of  this  committee  for  the  three 
following  years  came  from  his  pen,  and  they  breathe  the 
sweet  perfume  of  that  philanthropy  which  alone  blesses  and 
is  blessed,  the  philanthropy  rooted  in  wisdom  and  baptized 
with  scientific  patience.  The  first  experiments  in  this  direc- 
tion were  made,  under  his  own  immediate  supervision,  in  the 
institution  for  the  blind.  He  sought  ten  poor  idiots,  the  most 
hopeless  available,  taken  from  homes  of  poverty  and  ignor- 
ance. He  chose  such  to  work  with  and  for,  and  his  success 
was  such  as  to  lead  to  the  establishment  of  our  American  chain 
of  benign  institutions  for  the  feeble-minded. 

During  our  Civil  War,  Dr.  Howe  was  everywhere,  where  the 
hardest  work  was  to  be  done  for  the  Sanitary  Commission. 
In  1867,  he  was  again  in  Greece.  He  heard  the  cries  of 
Crete,  in  her  struggle  for  freedom.  In  1 871,  he  was  a  member 
of  the  San  Domingo  commission,  there  deliberating  again  in 
the  interest  of  freedom.  He  was  gifted  in  words,  though  he 
made  but  few  speeches.  He  was  a  man  skilled  in  literature, 
possessing  a  ready  pen  guided  by  a  ripened  intellect.  His 
was  a  mind  cultured  not  only  in  the  classic  fields  of  old,  but 
familiar  with  most  of  the  living  languages  in  Europe;  yet  he 
spoke  little,  and  wrote  less.  He  has  left  us  little  else  than  his 
numerous  appeals  in  behalf  of  the  fettered,  the  unfathered, 
the  down-trodden,  and  the  dependent,  and  his  valuable  reports 
of  work  done  for  the  insane.  They  who  would  find  the  words 
and  the  wisdom  of  Samuel  G.  Howe  must  seek  for  them  in 
the  official  reports  of  state  institutions,  special  committees, 
and  such  other  publications  as  are  found  only  in  the  libraries 
of  experts. 
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Said  James  Freeman  Clarke,  on  the  funeral  day :  "  No  one 
like  him  was  ever  born  and  brought  up  in  our  New  England. 
He  seemed  more  like  one  taken  out  of  another  age  and 
another  land— a  knight  from  the  mediaeval  days,  a  hero  of 
chivalry  and  romance,  strangely  sent  among  us  practical 
children  of  New  England.  A  hero,  in  love  with  battle,  who 
stood  among  the  trumpet's  blast,  and  whose  blood  warmed 
wherever  there  was  a  .struggle  for  human  freedom  or  human 
rights ;  who  was,  in  every  effort  made  in  his  time  in  behalf  of 
the  slave  and  the  oppressed,  ready  to  give  his  life  at  any 
moment ;  and  yet,  with  all  this,  there  was  a  mingled  something 
which  seemed  eminently  to  belong  to  our  own  time  and 
our  own  state.  He  had  the  practical  element,  too,  which 
belongs  to  New  England.  He  had  good  judgment  in  the 
choice  of  means,  and  a  knowledge  of  men ;  and  the  tireless 
industry  which  caused  his  efforts,  when  he  had  determined  to 
accomplish  anything,  to  be  sure  to  succeed ;  and,  with 
all  that,  there  was  the  tender,  loving  heart.  You  know  the 
story  of  Samson  and  his  riddle.  It  seemed  to  apply  to  him 
also  :  '  Out  of  the  strong  came  forth  sweetness.'  Tender  and 
true,  brave  and  loving,  a  hero  without  fear  and  without 
reproach.  Said  I  not  well,  that  no  one  like  him  has  ever 
appeared  on  these  shores?  Nor  is  it  probable  that  we  shall, 
any  of  us  or  any  of  our  children,  ever  see  another  like  him." 

Let  us  study  this  character  a  little  more  closely.  Emerson 
says :  "  I  observe  that  there  are  three  qualities  which  con- 
spicuously attract  the  wonder  and  reverence  of  mankind." 

i.  The  first  "is  simple  disinterestedness,  as  shown  in  an. 
indifference  to  the  ordinary  bribes  and  influences  of  conduct,  a 
purpose  so  sincere  and  generous,  that  it  can  not  be  tempted 
aside  by  any  prospect  of  wealth  and  other  private  advantage." 
How  great  was  the  measure  of  this  quality  in  Dr.  Howe ! 
I  point  you  not  to  the  self-sacrifice  which  led  him  to  risk  life 
and  ruined  health  for  the  liberties  of  a  distant  people,  for  in 
this  he  might  possibly  be  sustained  by  the  excitement  of  war, 
the  thought  of  glory,  the  love  of  adventure ;  but  rather 
do  I  point  to  that  devotion  to  those  below  him — the  blind, 
who  could  not  run  through  the  world  with  his  praises — the 
poor  compressed  brains  of  the  feeble-minded,  who  could 
not  appreciate  kindness,  nor,  except  in  the  dumb  fashion 
of  the  brutes,  reciprocate  his  love.  He  sought  poor  Laura 
Bridgman,  who  could  never  look  into  his  eyes,  hear  his  voice, 
nor  speak  her  gratitude,  for  four  of  the  five  gateways  of 
her  soul  were  practically  closed.  Not  through  eye,  ear,  smell, 
or  taste  could  he  enter.  He  determined  to  tap  gently  at  the 
one  gate  available,  ■  the  gate  of  sensation.  Through  this 
he  found  entrance,  and  discovered  ample  apartments  within. 
Here  was  disinterestedness  of  a  kind  with  that  which  went 
about  doing  good,  ate  with  publicans,  and  bestowed  love 
upon  the  humble  and  the  humiliated,  nineteen  centuries 
ago.  Here  is  the  disinterestedness  of  unheralded  serv- 
ice, of  unseeking  worth.  Here  is  a  man  willing  to  go  unre 
corded,  and,  if  need  be,  unsung,  if  thereby  a  mystery  might  be 
solved,  or  a  life  lightened.  Said  Horace  Mann  in  1859: 
"  Although,  as  Tacitus  said  of  Seneca,  '  He  would  make  a  fit 
tutor  for  a  prince,'  yet  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  he 
has  spent  his  noble  and  beneficent  life  among  the  blind.  One 
of  the  most  striking  traits  in  my  hero's  character  is  its  sim 
plicity  ;  not  merely  an  absence  of  pretension,  but  a  negation 
of  it.  Unlike  many  truly  great  men,  he  has  no  particle  of 
self-show  or  self-demonstration  ;  and  a  stranger  might  ride  with 
him  a  thousand  miles,  without  being  informed  that  he  had  ever 
been  anywhere  that  everybody  else  had  not  been,  or  seen  any- 
thing that  everybody  else  had  not  seen.  Like  an  unpolished 
diamond,   the    surface    is    the    only  unbrilliant    part  of   him ; 


though  dim  without,  all  luminous  within.  When  he  writes, 
or  when  he  fights,  the  beholder  is  not  dazzled  by  the  sheen  of 
the  battle-axe,  but  the  antagonist  dies  under  the  weight  of  the 
metal,  or  by  the  precision  of  the  blow.  Like  the  Arab's  sword, 
which  had  shivered  every  sword  it  had  ever  struck, 

'  Ornament  it  carried  none, 
Save  the  notches  on  the  blade.'" 

In  the  same  strain  said  James  Freeman  Clarke:  "  If  there  be 
anything  eminently  Christian,  it  is  that  trait  which  causes  the 
highest  nature,  the  noblest  soul,  the  largest  and  most  refined 
culture,  to  dedicate  itself  to  the  service  of  the  lowly  and  most 
forlorn — those  who  can  make  no  return,  who  can  only  be 
helped,  but  can  not  say,  so  that  the  world  will  ever  hear  of 
what  they  have  received ;  and  to  that  this  Christian  knight 
and  hero  devoted,  as  you  know,  untiring  years  of  assiduity, 
of  patience,  making  a  soul  under  the  ribs  of  death,  bringing 
out  the  poor,  struggling,  imprisoned  spirit,  from  which  wisdom 
at  one  and  another  entrance  was  quite  shut  out ;  helping  those 
to  whom  there  came  no  vicissitude  of  season,  no  spring,  no 
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summer,  no  autumn,  no  winter  in  the  outward  world,  no  day 
and  night,  no  face  of  man  or  woman  or  child.  To  them  he 
gave  his  life,  as  you  know,  and  in  that  he  was  stepping  close 
in  the  footsteps  of  Him  whom  we  all  call  our  Master,  and  whom 
we  so  often  forget  to  follow." 

2.  The  second  quality  that  Emerson  speaks  of  is  practical 
power.  He  says  :  "  Men  admire  the  man  who  can  organize 
their  wishes  and  thoughts  in  stone  and  wood,  in  steel  and 
brass ;  the  man  who  can  build  a  boat  that  will  run  the  way  he 
wants  it,  who  can  lay  his  telegraph  through  an  ocean  from 
shore  to  shore."  The  sagacity  of  Emerson  was  verified  by  the 
remark  which  I  remember  a  man  making  to  me  the  week  Dr. 
Howe  died.  Having  alluded  to  the  fact  as  a  sad  event,  he 
replied,    "  What !    Is  Howe  dead  ?  " 

"Yes,  Howe  is  dead." 

"Well,  that  is  too  bad  ;  but  I  tell  you  he  is  a  man  who  will 
be  remembered.  That  sewing-machine  he  gave  to  the  world 
was  a  great  gift." 

But  the  skill  of  the  Howe  that  made  the  sewing-machine 
was  clumsy  and  cheap,  compared  with  that  higher  practicality 
that  so  successfully  manipulated  thought,  and  touched  the 
organism  of  life  into  power  and  beauty.  In  this  lower  prac- 
tical talent,  Samuel  Howe  was  not  wanting.  It  is  said  that 
the  first  cart  ever  made  in  the  community  which  he  organized 
in  Greece,  was  constructed  under  his  supervision.  His  large 
work  for  the  Greeks,  and  with  them,  proved  him  not  wanting 
in  the  executive  skill  of  which  there  is  so  much  appreciation 
nowadays.  But  his  superlative  practical  talent  is  discoverable 
in  the  way  he  took  the  eight-year-old  girl  upon  his  knee,  so 
pale  and  so  sad,  bereft  apparently  of  all  that  made  life  desir- 
able, and  through  all  difficulties  reached  inward  and  made  of 
her  one  of  the  most  famous  women  of  her  day.  Laura 
Bridgman  would  have  faded  away,  like  a  blighted  bud  on  the 
desert  sand,  without  having  put  forth  her  delicate  petals  or 
yielded  her  sweet  perfume,  if  she  had  not  been  touched  by  the 
creative  hand  of  Dr.  Howe.  I  use  the  word  "creative" 
advisedly,  for  those  who  study  her  case  carefully  (as  Dr. 
Stanley  Hall  clearly  shows,  in  his  exhaustive  study  of  the 
case),  find  little  encouragement  to  the  philosophy  that  teaches 
of  ereat  supplies  of  inherited  ideas,  innate  conceptions,  or 
"transcendental  intuitions,"  laid  away  in  unlimitable  quantities 
in  the  human  soul.  The  most  that  can  be  said  of  the  soul  of 
Laura  Bridgman,  when  Dr.  Howe  found  it,  is  that  it  was  a 
little  uncultivated  garden  patch,  unplanted,  and  yielding  but 
the  merest  lichens — pioneers  of  thought  and  feeling ;  but 
which,  when  planted,  proved  to  be  responsive  soil.     That  there 
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is  difference  in  soil,  we  must  all  admit ;  but  that  all  soil  must 
be  planted  and  cultivated,  if  noble  harvests  are  to  be  gathered, 
seems  to  be  the  profound  sociological  lesson  to  be  drawn  from 
the  life  of  Laura  Bridgman.  I  believe  that,  in  human  nature 
as  in  nature,  we  shall  yet  learn  that  only  weeds  grow  without 
the  planting;  that  corn  grows,  in  one  field  as  in  the  other,  only 
by  tilling.  Laura's  moral  nature,  as  well  as  her  intellectual 
nature,  had  to  be  made.  The  vacant  rooms  had  to  be 
furnished.  In  her  life  the  Dr.  Howe  element  was  an  indis- 
pensable element.  It  is  this  creative  element  in  father, 
mother,  school-teacher,  preacher,  companion,  that  brings  the 
results  out  of  every  child,  and  that  determines  the  harvest  in 
home,  school,  and  community.  This  is  the  high  ingenuity  of 
Dr.  Howe.  Says  one  :  "What  northwest  passage,  or  any  other 
passage,  shall  be  opened  to  that  hidden,  spiritual  continent — 
more  valuable  than  any  new-discovered  continent  upon  the 
earth,  or  any  new-discovered  star  in  the  heavens?  Who  shall 
enter  and  gather  the  fruits  of  this  new  garden  of  the  Hesper- 
ides  ?  What  angel  shall  convey  a  spark  to  kindle  the  incense 
already  laid  upon  that  lovely,  but  lonely,  sequestered  altar? 
There  was  but  one  man,  who  knew  how  to  open  that  sarcoph- 
agus and  bring  to  life  the  immortal  spirit  within  it,  and  that 
man  was  Dr.  Howe." 

One  step  further  let  us  follow  the  practical  talent  of  this 
man.  Laura  Bridgman  was  well-born.  There  was  a  tender 
soul  within,  which  was  cruelly  imprisoned,  waiting  for  release. 
But  this  discoverer  goes  farther.  He  finds  his  Michael  Mah, 
a  chattering  imbecile,  thirteen  years  of  age,  clothed  in  rags,  so 
rude  and  brutish,  that  his  own  father  expected  to  manage  him 
only  through  terror,  by  the  severe  discipline  of  the  lash. 
So  dark  was  his  soul  (if  soul  he  had),  that  he  could  not 
be  caught  except  as  a  wild  goat  is  caught,  and,  when  caught, 
he  trembled  with  terror.  There  was  only  mind  enough 
to  throw  him  into  a  paroxysm  of  fear ;  his  only  cry  was, 
"  Will  good  boy,  Will  good  boy !  "  Dr.  Howe  takes  this  frag- 
ment of  a  human  being,  gives  him  power  over  his  own  body, 
teaches  him  tenderness,  reveals  to  him  the  meaning  and  the 
consolation  of  a  kiss,  awakens  in  some  dim  way  a  moral  sense 
within  him,  enough  to  show  that  there  was  a  possibility. 
Says  the  official  report  on  his  case  :  "  Improvement  does  not 
convey  the  idea  presented  to,  the  mind.  It  is  creation ;  it 
is  making  him  anew."  Is  not  here  a  practical  talent  higher 
than  that  displayed  by  Morse,  who  trained  the  lightning,  or 
by  Cyrus  Field,  who  laid  for  it  a  way  beneath  the  ocean  ? 
Here  was  caught  and  controlled  a  force  more  ethereal  than 
lightning,  and  compelled  to  follow  wires  and  cables  more  mys- 
terious than  those  supported  on  poles,  or  laid  across  the 
valleys  that  underlie  the  seas. 

3.  The  third  quality  of  which  Emerson  speaks  is  that  of 
courage.  Let  the  floral  helmet  that  lay  upon  Howe's  casket, 
shaped  like  the  metallic  one  he  wore  in  Greece,  testify  to  this  ! 
Let  the  sword  garlands  on  the  funeral  day  prove  it !  But 
these  stand  only  for  the  cheaper  and  lower  valor,  of  which  the 
human  soul  ever  yields  abundantly.  But  let  it  be  known  that 
this  courage,  which  flamed  into  brilliancy  in  the  interest 
of  Greek,  Pole,  and  Cretan,  glowed  into  a  still  whiter  light  for 
the  poor  slave  on  a  southern  plantation,  for  the  black  man  of 
San  Domingo.  This  courage  led  him  to  turn  aside  from  all  the 
paths  that  seemed  to  lead  to  fame,  to  power,  and  to  plenty. 

Disinterestedness,  practical  talent,  courage  :  these  form  the 
triple  cord  that  binds  our  heart  to  this  chivalric  knight 
of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  who  represents  the  inspirations 
of  the  Twentieth  and  perhaps  the  millennial  triumphs  of  the 
Twenty-fifth  Century. 
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Permit  me  now  to  point  out  some  of  the  lessons  of  this 
noble  life. 

First,  let  the  story  of  Samuel  Howe  bring  a  rebuke  to 
our  too  easy  pessimism  and  the  too  prevalent  tendency  to 
consider  our  days  as  degenerate  days.     Mrs.  Browning    says  : 


"  Ay,  but  every  age 
Appears  to  souls  who  live  in  it  (ask  Carlyle), 
Most  unheroic.     Ours,  for  instance,  ours  ! 
The  thinkers  scout  it,  and  the  poets  abound 
Who  scorn  to  touch  it  with  a  finger-tip  : 
A  pewter  age — mixed  metal,  silver  washed  ; 
An  age  of  scum,  spooned  off  the  richer  past; 
An  age  of  patches  for  old  gabardines  ; 
An  age  of  mere  transition,  meaning  nought. 
Except  that  what  succeeds  must  shame  it  quite, 
If  God  please.     That's  wrong  thinking,  to  my  mind, 
And  wrong  thoughts  make  poor  poems.     Every  age. 
Through  being  held  too  close,  is  ill-discerned 
By  those  who  have  not  lived  past  it." 


All  saintship  is  not  of  the  past.  All  holy  lives  are  not  of 
the  Orient.  In  Yankee  lands,  from  American  parentage,  here 
is  a  life  that  has  caught  sight  of  the  eternal  needs  and  has 
lived  in  the  presence  of  eternal  verities. 

Again,  we  are  taught  to  distinguish  between  benevolence, 
which  is  good,  and  beneficence,  which  is  goodness.  Benevo- 
lence is  well-wishing ;  beneficence  is  well-doing.  The  one 
often  ends  in  sobs  and  tears ;  the  other  persists  until  the  tears 
are  dried  and  the  sobs  cease.  Benevolence  gave  to  the  blind 
idle  bread,  and  sheltered  them  from  the  weather ;  but  benefi- 
cence took  the  blind  and  taught  them  how  to  earn  their  own 
bread,  make  their  own  clothing,  and  to  gladden  other  hearts 
that  they  were  born.  Benevolence  shut  the  idiot  up  in  iron 
cells,  and  protected  society  from  the  ravings  of  the  insane ; 
but  beneficence  taught  even  the  imbecile  self-reliance,  assuaged 
the  fever  in  the  insane  brain,  calmed  his  pulse,  and  restored  him 
to  his  fellows. 

Again,  this  life  teaches  us  the  fertility  of  goodness.  We  find 
in  it  the  pregnant  lesson  of  the  indestructibility  of  a  good 
impulse.  When  Samuel  G.  Howe  lay  a  political  prisoner  in 
the  Berlin  jail,  he  concealed  the  most  of  his  damaging  papers 
in  the  hollow  of  the  bust  of  the  popular  emperor ;  the  unim- 
portant he  tore  up  and  threw  >to  his  slop-bucket,  which  was 
emptied  in  the  gutter.  Some  days  afterwards,  the  torn  scraps 
confronted  him,  restored  to  their  proper  order  by  his  accusers, 
the  city  police.  After  twenty  years  of  absence,  he  returned 
again  to  visit  the  Greeks.  He  undertook  to  travel  incognito, 
but  a  peasant  woman  by  the  roadside  recognized  him,  and  a 
great  ovation  followed.  The  same  Prussia  that  interdicted 
him  and  forbade  him  her  territory,  at  a  later  day  sent  him 
a  gold  medal  by  the  hand  of  her  king,  for  what  he  had  done 
for  Laura  Bridgman.  So  vital  is  a  good  deed,  so  inde 
structible  are  the  sincere  actions  of  a  man ;  though  tattered, 
misused,  and  apparently  wasted,  there  is  a  power  that  reunites 
and  rearranges.  He  started  one  institution  for  the  blind.  Now 
there  is  a  cordon  of  them  from  sea  to  sea,  from  Gulf  to  Lake. 

Lastly,  what  august  glimpses  do  we  catch,  in  the  story  of 
Dr.  Howe,  of  the  redemptive  possibility  that  lies  hid  away  in 
the  most  mutilated,  suppressed  human  life,  where  patience  and 
intelligence  combine  in  evoking  it.  The  emancipation  of  Laura 
Bridgman  came  as  comes  the  accumulated  winter  supply  of  the 
ants,  by  the  tireless  accumulation  of  one  pellet  at  a  time. 
Human  knowledge  and  human  experience  were  conveyed  along 
the  feeble  lines  of  touch  alone,  grain  after  grain,  as  the  ant 
carries  her  supply  to  her  storehouse.  With  love,  courage,  and 
patience  as  grooves  in  the  key,  the  prison  door  was  unlocked, 
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and  Laura  Bridgman,  immured  under  life  sentence,  was  set 
free.  Or,  to  use  James  Freeman  Clarke's  figure :  "The  North- 
west passage  into  the  hidden  spiritual  continent  of  soul,  more 
valuable  than  any  new  discovered  continent  upon  the  earth, 
was  found  and  utilized."  The  Rubicon  in  her  education  was 
passed,  when  her  teachers  were  able  to  lead  her  mind  out  of 
the  natural  language  into  the  artificial,  that  is  out  of  the  few 
simple  symbols  of  primitive  speech  into  the  complex  symbols 
of  letters,  the  language  of  culture.  Everything  after  that 
became  comparatively  easy,  because  it  was  possible  to  multiply 
words,  and  to  pour  in  through  the  peep-hole  of  touch  much 
of  the  wealth  of  the  ages,  the  largeness  of  humanity,  the 
breadth,  depth,  and  height  of  the  universe.  Her  teachers  were 
wise  enough  to  transmit  to  her  all  the  encouragement,  the 
sympathy,  the  kind  words  of  the  many  sympathizers  who 
communicated  to  her  in  other  ways ;  but  they  suppressed  the 
words  of  flattery  and  compliment.  As  a  result,  the  powers  of 
her  soul  were  ever  tending  outward,  turned  away  from  herself. 
Dr.  Howe,  in  his  eighteenth  annual  report,  published  in  the 
year  1850,  says:  " Thousands  have  been  watching  with  eager 
eyes  this  girl,  applauding  each  successive  step,  while  she,  all 
unconscious  of  their  gaze,  holding  to  the  slender  thread  and 
feeling  her  way  along,  has  advanced  with  faith  and  courage 
towards  those  who  have  awaited  her  with  trembling  hopes. 
.  .  Perhaps  there  are  not  three  living  women,  whose 
names  are  more  widely  known  than  hers ;  not  one,  who  has 
excited  so  much  sympathy  and  interest.  There  are  thousands 
of  women  in  the  world  who  are  striving  to  attract  its  notice 
and  gain  its  admiration,  but  none  of  them  has  done  it  so 
effectually  as  this  poor  blind,  deaf,  and  dumb  girl,  by  her  suc- 
cessful effort  to  surmount  her  misfortune." 

Malebranche  said  that,  when  he  meant  to  think  intensely,  he 
closed  his  shutters  and  excluded  all  light.  There  is  a  dis- 
credited story  that  Democritus,  in  order  that  he  might  philoso- 
phize, put  out  his  eyes.  If  this  divine  hunger,  this  uncon- 
scious centering  of  all  one's  energies  upon  some  worthy  object, 
this  escape  from  self-consciousness  and  flattery,  from  the  dis- 
tractions of  passion,  appetite,  and  self-centered  ambition,  can 
be  obtained  in  no  other  way,  light  is  a  cheap  price  to  pay  for 
it.  Eyes  are  but  a  trifling  sacrifice.  But  it  can  be  bought  for 
a  cheaper  price.  Splendid  ministers  of  God  are  light  and 
sound.  Eyes  and  ears  are  the  open  doors,  through  which  the 
soul  may  pass  into  the  presence  of  the  Eternal.  It  was  still 
and  forever  a  misfortune  that  overtook  poor  Laura,  in  the 
second  year  of  her  age.  Who  can  tell  what  the  priceless 
deposits  were,  that  those  early  forgotten  months  of  light  and 
sound  left  in  her  soul?  She  had  two  years  of  mother's  eyes, 
two  years  of  sunshine,  of  father  tones  and  bird  melodies,  and 
these  left  impressions  which  fever  did  not  burn  and  which 
pain  could  not  erase,  though  memory  might  never  more  read 
them.  She  ever  insisted  that  in  her  dreams  she  saw  light  and 
God ;  and  those  who  watched  her  sleeping,  saw  no  lips  moving, 
but  the  deft  fingers  often  spelled  out  the  thought  too  rapidly 
for  human  eye  to  follow.  How  much  of  that  dreaming 
was  the  dim  reminiscence  of  that  which  she  had  forgotten,  no 
one  can  tell. 

When  Laura  was  twenty-three  years  of  age,  it  seemed  as  if 
her  school  training  had  better  end,  and  she  was  taken  back  to 
the  village  home,  to  enjoy  the  quiet  and  to  live  in  the  sun- 
shine of  a  mother's  love ;  this  was  as  dear  to  Laura  as  to  any 
one.  She  enjoyed  it  all,  and  made  no  complaint,  but  she 
rapidly  failed.  She  was  fading  out  of  sight,  and  would  have 
soon  vanished,  had  not  her  tender  friend  of  old,  Dr.  Howe, 
sought  her  again,  as  he  had  fifteen  years  before,  and  with 
great  carefulness  carried  her  back  to  the  institution,  as  many 
thought,  to  die,  but  he  was  wiser.     She  came  back  to  drink  in 


new  life  through  the  larger  thought,  to  draw  nourishment 
through  fingers  that  could  move  more  rapidly  and  skillfully 
than  those  of  her  mother.  Through  the  intelligence  of  the 
institution  God  came  again  to  her  in  life-renewing  currents. 
Her  pulse  was  strengthened  with  the  pulsations  of  humanity, 
which  once  more  she  could  feel;  and  so  she  lived  on  through 
sixty  years  of  radiant  darkness,  and,  now  that  she  is  gone,  we 
look  back  at  her  as  a  child  of  light  that  makes  more  radiant 
our  common  walks,  converts  our  commonplace  powers  into 
responsibilities,  and  our  faculties,  otherwise  held  in  thankless 
spirit,  into  inspired  instruments. 

Fellow  workers  in  the  field  of  charities  and  reform,  let  us 
remember  that  Dr.  Howe  had  no  preternatural  powers. 
Indeed,  he  used  no  exceptional  method  ;  he  had  no  secret 
which  was  buried  with  him.  The  pioneer  blazes  the  trees, 
that  many  others  may  follow  in  his  footsteps.  The  path  they 
make  ultimately  becomes  a  paved  highway,  over  which  the 
multitudes  travel.  The  work  which  Dr.  Howe  initiated,  with 
misgivings  and  by  mistakes,  is  now  being  carried  on  by  thou- 
sands with  greater  efficiency  than  Dr.  Howe  reached ;  but  this 
remains  true  of  Dr.  Howe  and  of  his  successors :  These 
achievements  always  represent  the  power  of  a  man,  the 
potency  of  a  personality.  These  accomplishments  represent 
the  transmission  of  soul.  Laura  Bridgman  could  never  have 
been  taught  by  a  committee.  Michael  the  imbecile  could 
never  have  been  developed  by  a  commission.  Boards  of 
trustees  may  follow,  they  never  can  lead.  Legislatures  may 
support  and  enforce,  but  they  never  can  inaugurate ;  the 
initiative  is  the  gift  of  the  brooding  soul.  In  this  work  brick 
and  mortar  may  help,  but  they  can  not  create.  The  misery  of 
the  world  is  alleviated,  the  weaknesses  of  man  are  removed,  by 
the  power  of  men  and  women.  Depersonalized  charity  is 
paralyzing  charity,  always.  Impersonal  education,  if  such 
there  is,  is  impotent  education,  whether  it  be  found  in  the 
asylum  or  in  the  university.  Hence,  the  impudence  of  those 
who  would  interfere,  when  they  ought  to  help,  and  who 
interrupt  the  worker  who  needs  sustaining.  The  treason  of 
the  politician  comes  to  its  climax,  when  it  would  set  aside  the 
work  of  the  humane  and  ignore  the  accumulative  skill  of  the 
specialist.  The  iniquity  of  party  politics  becomes  devilish, 
when,  for  party  ends,  it  interferes  with  the  work  of  experts, 
sets  aside  the  slow-growing  and  far-reaching  plans  of  the  wise 
worker,  in  the  interest  of  the  manipulator  and  the  manipulated, 
of  him  who  would  supplant  the  student  and  the  wise  investi- 
gator in  these  fields  by  the  man  with  "  a  pull"  or  the  one  who 
is  on  or  within  a  "job."  The  state  increasingly  represents  the 
corporate  conscience  of  men  as  related  to  its  unfortunate 
wards,  and  the  state  must  increasingly  foster  the  humane 
work  of  the  world.  Hence,  of  all  the  iniquities  that  fall  from 
party  politics  and  the  abuse  of  patronage,  none  is  so  infamous 
as  that  which  interferes  with  the  slow  work,  the  painful 
development,  the  gradual  unfolding  of  the  humanities,  under 
the  patient  hands  of  the  skilled,  the  trained,  the  expert.  The 
removal  of  one  such  from  places  of  trust  and  usefulness,  for 
sectarian  ends  of  national  or  other  politics,  is  the  greatest 
menace  to  good  government  and  civic  purity  that  can  confront 
a  nation. 

Another  lesson :  The  highest  work  of  the  world  must  still, 
in  the  future  as  in  the  past,  be  done  by  individuals.  There  only 
is  a  centre  of  usefulness  and  helpfulness,  where  there  is  a  potent 
soul.  In  proportion  as  such  centres  are  multiplied,  will  the 
beneficent  work  of  the  world  be  increased.  If  I  am  right,  not 
one  but  many  schools  is  the  ideal,  for  any  class  who  need  to 
be  taught ;  not  one  great  city  of  dependents,  but  many 
villages,  if  they  must  be  aggregated  at  all.     Not  a  segregated 
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community  of  homeless  children,  however  well  provided  for, 
but  a  place  for  every  homeless  child  in  a  home  where  there  is 
room  for  but  one  more  plate  at  the  table,  for  but  one 
more  chair  around  the  evening  lamp,  is  the  true  ideal,  not 
only  for  the  child  but  for  every  dependent,  where  expert  skill 
and  costly  mechanism  are  not  necessary  to  alleviate  depend- 
ency. Thus  only  can  the  maximum  of  personality  be  obtained, 
though  many  obvious  advantages  be  lost.  In  my  humble 
judgment,  better  is  county  responsibility  than  state ;  better 
state  than  national.  This  multiplying  of  centres  not  only 
increases  the  interest  and  enlarges  the  circle  of  support,  but 
inevitably  increases  the  number  of  Howes  in  the  work.  How- 
ever it  may  be  about  "  mute  and  inglorious  Miltons,"  the 
history  of  the  work  among  the  dependent  and  the  unfortunate 
amply  proves  that  our  time  and  nation  are  fertile  in  material 
of  the  Dr.  Howe  kind.  The  enthusiasm  of  the  college,  the 
trend  of  study,  the  burden  of  the  press,  all  go  to  prove 
that  there  is  an  increasing  interest  in  this  work ;  and  that  the 
number  of  workers  who  are  or  will  be  competent  of  doing 
primary  work,  of  making  original  investigation,  is  gradually 
increasing.  This  work  must  continue,  until  every  home  is  a 
philanthropic  society,  every  voter  a  philanthropist. 

In  this  work  of  multiplying  centres,  awakening  the  people's 
sympathies,  educating  communities,  I  dream  of  a  day  when 
the  churches  of  every  community  shall  combine  in  the  study 
of  our  problem ;  when  the  ministers,  on  Sunday  evenings  at 
least,  shall  occasionally  come  together  in  union  meetings  on 
these  lines,  thereby  pooling  the  interest  of  the  community, 
perfecting  the  higher  combines  of  the  intellect  and  the  soul, 
which  alone  will  adequately  direct,  and,  when  necessary,  cir- 
cumscribe, the  lower  combines  of  traffic  and  industry.  Sup- 
pose that  five  leading  ministers  in  any  city  were  each  to  make 
careful  study  of  one  of  the  great  and  permanent  dependent 
classes  in  the  state — the  blind,  the  deaf,  the  feeble-minded,  the 
insane,  the  criminal — and  that  they  were  to  give  the  result  of 
their  studies  simultaneously,  in  a  round  Robin  fashion,  each 
delivering  his  lecture  in  each  of  the  five  churches,  so  that,  at 
the  end  of  the  five  weeks,  each  congregation  had  heard  these 
causes  presented  by  five  different  speakers.  What  a  welcome 
would  there  be  in  that  city  of  ten  thousand,  more  or  less,  for 
a  state  or  national  conference  of  charities  and  correction  after 
such  an  introduction  ! 

This  lands  me  at  my  last  suggestion, — that  our  existing 
conferences  in  the  future  do  all  they  can  in  the  way  of  creating 
local  centres,  smaller  conferences  of  study,  and  popular  quick- 
ening. Let  every  state  conference  divide  and  sub-divide, 
until  every  congressional  district  has  its  sub-organization  for 
a  meeting,  if  not  annual,  then  biennial;  if  not  once  in  six 
months,  then  once  in  five  years.  Let  it  continue,  until  every 
county  has  its  season  when  observations  of  the  ethical  heavens 
will  be  taken,  notes  compared,  and  the  direction  and  speed  of 
the  vessel  be  calculated. 

In  such  ways  as  these  will  the  hero  celebrated  by  the  gentle 
Whittier  become  a  typical  hero,  and  Dr.  Howe  will  have  many 
representatives  and  successors  in  every  state,  quickening  the 
life  of  every  community,  touching  sooner  or  later  every 
unfortunate,  breaking  sooner  or  later  the  Laura  Bridgman 
bars  that  imprison  some  human  soul. 

Whittier  introduces  his  poem  to  the  memory  of  this  hero 
with  a  wail.     He  calls  for  the  departed  knights : 

Oh,  for  a  knight  like  Bayard, 
Without  reproach  or  fear  ; 
My  light  glove  on  his  casque  of  steel, 
My  love-knot  on  his  spear  ! 
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Oh,  for  the  white  plume  floating, 
Sad  Zutphen's  field  above — 
The  lion  heart  in  battle, 
The  woman's  heart  in  love. 

Oh,  that  man  once  more  were  manly, 
Woman's  pride,  and  not  her  scorn  ; 
That  once  more  the  pale  young  mother 
Dared  to  boast  "A  man  is  born  !  " 

Then  he  regains  his  sanity,  and  recalls  a  more  near  repre- 
sentative : 

Then  I  said,  my  own  heart  throbbing 
To  the  time  her  proud  pulse  beat, 
Life  hath  its  regal  natures  yet, 
True,  tender,  brave,  and  sweet ! 

Smile  not,  fair  unbeliever  ! 

One  man,  at  least,  I  know, 

Who  might  wear  the  crest  of  Bayard 

Or  Sidney's  plume  of  snow. 

He  remembers  and  records  the  chivalric  rescue,  by  the 
young  American,  of  the  wounded  Greek,  while  within  range 
of  Turkish  carbines;  but  even  this  is  an  inadequate  representa- 
tive of  the  new  chivalry,  and  so  he  gives  highest  praise  for  the 
still  higher  service.  Let  us  change  his  history  into  prophecy, 
fitting  the  lives  of  many  into  this  tribute  to  one ! 

But  dream  not  helm  and  harness 
The  sign  of  valor  true  ; 
Peace  hath  higher  tests  of  manhood 
Than  battle  ever  knew. 

Wouldst  know  him  now  ?     Behold  him. 
The  Cadmus  of  the  blind, 
Giving  the  dumb  lip  language, 
The  idiot  clay  a  mind. 

Walking  his  round  of  duty 

Serenely  day  by  day, 
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With  the  strong  man's  hand  of  labor 
And  childhood's  heart  of  play. 

True  as  the  knights  of  story, 
Sir  Launcelot  and  his  peers, 
Brave  in  his  calm  endurance 
As  they  in  tilt  of  spears. 

As  waves  in  stillest  waters, 
As  stars  in  noonday  skies, 
All  that  wakes  to  noble  action 
In  his  noon  of  calmness  lies. 

Wherever  outraged  Nature 
Asks  word  or  action  brave, 
Wherever  struggles  labor, 
Wherever  groans  a  slave. 

Wherever  rise  the  peoples, 
Wherever  sinks  a  throne, 
The  throbbing  heart  of  Freedom  finds 
An  answer  in  his  own. 

Knight  of  a  better  era, 
Without  reproach  or  fear  ! 
Said  I  not  well  that  Bayards 
And  Sidneys  still  are  here? 


Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones. 
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Tommy   Stringer. 


About  six  and  a  half  years  ago  Tommy  Stringer  was  carried 
to  the  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind,  at  Boston.  He 
was  then  a  mere  mass  of  living,  breathing  clay;  a  spiritless  lit- 
tle animal  of  a  low  degree  of  intelligence,  somewhat  resem- 
bling a  puppy  in  his  instincts  and  characteristics.  On  the  day 
of  his  arrival,  the  boy  was  placed  in  the  kindergarten,  under 
the  care  of  a  special  teacher,  who  devoted  all  her  time  to  his 
education.  Through  the  loving  care  and  the  training  which 
he  has  received,  a  veritable  miracle  has  been  wrought  in  Tom. 

From  the  dull,  weakly,  listless  little  creature  there  has  been 
evolved  a  fine  child;  a  most  attractive  boy; — manly,  erect,  fair- 
faced,  alert,  self-reliant,  frank,  restless  under  restraint  in  real 
boyish  fashion,  full  of  life  and  energy,  given  more  or  less  to 
mischief,  and  exceedingly  fond  of  playing  pranks.     He  is  light- 


Darkness. — Tommy  when  he  entered  the  Perkins  Institute. 

hearted,  buoyant  in  spirit,  and  brimful  of  inner  charm  and  vi- 
tality. There  is  an  air  of  vivacity  and  merriment,  mixed  with 
sweetness,  stamped  on  his  person.  Pure,  generous,  high- 
minded,  almost  incapable  of  sin,  he  is  wholly  free  from  vice, 
and  possesses  those  graces  and  attractions  which  are  the 
flower  of  childhood.  The  sun  of  happiness  shines  out  of  his 
soul  and  makes  summer  for  others. 

From  the  time  of  Tommy's  admission  to  the  kindergarten 
to  the  pr.esent  day  efforts  have  been  .made  to  build  up  his  phys- 
ique, and  keep  it  in  a  healthy  condition;  to  awaken  his  intelli- 
gence; to  rouse  his  energies;  to  redeem  him  from  the  danger 
of  falling  into  mental  and  moral  atrophy;  to  develop  his  facul- 
ties rationally,  and  to  bring  them  into  harmonious  action. 

To  accomplish  this  end,  the  first  step  was  to  discover  the 
key  to  his  natural  tendencies  and  capabilities,  the  work  which 
commanded  the  child's  supreme  interest.  This  found,  the 
whole  store-house  of  the  boy's  mind  could  be  opened  up.  This 
key  was  Tommy's  natural  aptitude  for  manual  work.  Mechan- 
ical occupation  brought  to  life  the  dormant  energies,  so  the 
course  of  Tommy's  education  has  been  such  as  to  lead  him  by 
means  of  objective  methods  and  of  ordinary  progression  to 
think;  to  reason  independently;  to  put  his  own  ideas  into  exe- 
cution, and  to  become  self-directive;  capable  of  grasping  every 
opportunity,  and  of  making  the  most  of  it.  The  constant  and 
systematic  exercise  of  his  motor  energies  has  awakened  and 
developed  large  areas  of  nerve  cells.  The  result  is,  that  animal 
instinct  has  been  banished  by  keen  intelligence.  Instead  of 
storing  his  brain  with  facts  and  data,  Tommy  has  acquired  a 
creative  power,  which  converts  the  perceptions  of  sense  and 
the  raw  materials  of  observation  into  a  product  which  is  ready 
for  use,  not  at  one  thing  and  at  one  time,  but  at  all  things  and 
at  any  time. 

Much  valuable  aid  in  this  department  of  Tommy's  education 
has  been  rendered  by  the  North  Bennett  street  Sloyd  Training 
school.  Mr.  Gustaf  Larsson  thus  testifies  to  the  character  of 
his  work  at  that  institution: 


"  It  is  seven  months  since  he  was  received,  as  a  special  pupil  at 
the  Sloyd  Training  school.  During  this  time  he  has  had  two 
lessons  a  week,  each  lesson  lasting  about  two  hours.  He  has  made 
ten  different  useful  articles,— the  first  a  little  foot-stool,  in  the 
making  of  which  he  used  saw,  hammer,  nails,  and  nail-set  ;  and  the 
last  a  bird-house,  in  which  he  employed  twelve  different  tools.  He 
recognizes  eight  kind  of  wood  by  the  sense  of  smell  alone.  He  can 
drive  a  nail  straight,  and  can  instantly  detect  any  imperfection  in 

his  work.  His  seeing  fingers  discover  flaws  which  would  be  over- 
looked by  many  keen-eyed  boys,  and  his  work  is  superior  to  that  of 
many  boys  of  his  own  age  who  are  not  deprived  of  eyesight.  He 
manipulates  the  ordinary  hand  tools  successfully.  The  only  tools 
selected  with  particular  reference  to  him  are  the  rule  with  raised 
figures  and  the  marking  awl,  which  he  uses  in  place  of  a  lead  pen- 
cil. His  delicate  perception,  through  his  finger  tips,  makes  him 
unsatisfied  until  his  work  is  true  by  the  rule  and  try-square." 

Miss  Laura  E.  Poulsson  has  written  a  number  of  charming 
sketches  of  Tommy  and  his  work.  Part  of  her  last  one,  based 
on  records  kept  by  Tommy's  teacher,  Miss  Conley,  is  worthy 
of    reproduction  as  an  instructive    account  of  his   daily    life. 

She  says: 

"At  the  close  of  this  year  Tommy  Stringer  stands  before  us  eleven 
years  old  and  in  capital  health,  not  a  single  day  having  been  lost 
through  illness.  He  is  a  sweet-faced,  wholesome-looking  little 
fellow,  of  excellent  figure  and  bearing,  and  with  a  good  deal  of 
bodily  activity  and  freedom  of  movement.  His  obedience,  now 
rendered  with  more  intelligence,  is  more  ready  ;  and -the  fits  of 
obstinacy,  so  trying  of  old,  have  almost  entirely  disappeared.  His 
neatness,  love  of  order,  and  mechanical  skill  are  as  marked  as  ever. 
The  first  morning  period  of  work  is  a  very  useful  and  delightful 
one,  because  it  brings  Tom  into  touch,  in  a  studious  way,  with 
many  things  both  of  nature  and  of  civilization,  about  which  he 
needs  to  be  instructed  and  regarding  which  his  interest  is  very 
keen.  A  large  proportion  of  the  year's  talks  has  been  upon  the 
salt-water  creatures.  Tom  has  been  to  the  seaside  several  times, 
and  is  a  true  sea  lover.  The  moment  he  sniffs  a  breath  of  salt  air 
his  face  lights  up  and  he  spells  joyfully,  '  the  ocean  !    the  ocean  ! ' 

"Tom's  delight  in  tree  study  is  very  great,  although  his  curiosity 
has  been  somewhat  sa-isfied  by  his  persistent  investigations.  If 
he  does  not  happen  to  touch  a  tree  for  some  time,  he  will  wave  his 
hand  around  him,  inquiring  vaguely,  "Trees?  What  kind?"  He 
can  readily  inform  himself  of  the  kind  of  tree  if  a  leaf  be  within 
his  reach.  He  is  now  learning  to  distinguish  the  trees  by  their 
bark,  and  in  connection  with  his  sloyd  work,  to  recognize  the 
different  kinds  of  wood  by  their  smell. 

"Most  of  the  effort  of  the  year  has  been  put  upon  articulation. 
Tom's  knowledge  of  language  and  freedom  in  using  it  are  increas- 
ing constantly,  but  he  does  not  as  yet  take  any  interest  in  articula- 
tion. Each  dav,  at  the  morning  talk,  he  is  expected  to  say  some- 
thing to  the  boys,  so  that  he  may  have  practice  in  making  himself 
understood  by  others  as  well  as  by  his  teacher.  He  is  also  required 
to  ask  vocally  for  his  food  at  table.  This  gives  extra  practice,  and 
Tom  as  a  general  thing  makes  no  difficulty  about  it.  Occasionally, 
however,  he  may  be  seen  fasting,  as  of  yore,  during  the  favorite 
pudding  course  ;  and  if  asked  why,  he  will  frankly  respond,  "  Be- 
cause I  did  not  talk."  Tom  always  has  a  desire  to  help  those  in 
trouble  anu  to  mitigate  sorrow  as  far  as  in  him  lies.  He  was  one 
day  taken  to  the  Children's  Hospital  to  visit  a  little  boy  there  from 
the  kindergarten.  He  recognized  his  friend  Eugene  at  once  and 
laid  in  the  latter's  hand  the  pinks  which  he  and  Miss  Conley  had 
brought.    Then  he  stood  for  a  long  time  at  the  head  of  the  bed, 


Master  Tom  Stringer.     From  a  photograph  taken  recently. 


looking  very  thoughtful.  Finally  he  drew  something  from  his 
pocket  and  with  a  quick  movement  laid  it  within  Eugene's  hand, 
closing  the  invalid's  fingers  tightly  over  it,  as  though  fearing  that 
he  might  wish  to  recall  the  gift.  It  was  a  little  shell  from  a  foreign 
shore  given  to  Tom  some  time  before.  In  his  pity  he  seemed  to 
think  that  he  must  give  something  precious  to  himself,  so  he 
sacrificed  his  treasured  shell." 


My 


TUESDAY,    JUNE    21,    1898 

THREE  CONTINGENT  PUBLIC  BEQUESTS 

Will  of  Mrs.  Bllza  J.  H.  Andrew  ,  Widow 
of  the  War  Governor,  Filed 


By  the  provisions  of  the  will  of  Eliza  J. 
H.  Andrew,  widow  of  the  war  governor  of 
Massachusetts,  which  is  dated  Oct.  4,  1877, 
and  has  been  filed  for  probate  in  the  Suffolk 
County  Probate  Court,  the  property  is  leCt 
to  the  four  children— John  F.,  Elizabeth  L., 
Henry  and  Edith.  John  F.  and  Elizabeth 
have  died  since  the  will  was  written,  and  in 
order  to  make  the  will  conform  to  the 
changed  conditions,  four  codicils  are  at- 
tached to  the  will,  and  In  the  last  of  these, 
under  certain  contingencies,  comewhat  re- 
mote, the  sum  of  $10,000  is  bequeathed  to 
the  University  of  Virginia,  and  the  remain- 
dre  of  the  sum  previously  set  apart  for  the 
son  Henry,  is  given  to  the  Museum  of  Fine 
Arts  in  Boston,  and  the  Kindergarten  for 
the  Blind.  H.  L.  Higginson,  E.  H.  Clement 
and  H.  W.  Swift  are  witnesses  to  the  last 
of  the  codicils. 

ffiflgfon  grrnigtrqrt 

THUKSDAY,    JULY    7,    1808 


BOOKS  FOR  THE  BLIND 


Interesting  Paper  Read  Before 
Librarians 


A      Noted 


Bostonian's 
Considered 


Alphabet 


A  More  Extended   Use    of   Books 
Urged 


Other    Papers     Before     the     Association 
Today 


Special  to  the  Transcript: 

Lakewood-on-Chautauqua,  July  7— At  this 
morning's  session  of  the  American  Li- 
brary Association  the  college  and  refer- 
ence section  of  which  G.  W.  Harris,  libra- 
rian of  Cornell  University  Is  chairman,  dis- 
cussed the  problems  peculiar  to  college  and 
State  libraries.  Among  the  speakers  were 
George  H.  Baker  of  Columbia  University, 
Cyrus  Adler  of  tbe  Smithsonian  Institution, 
W.  J.  James  of  Wesleyan  University,  and 
C.  W.  Andrews  of  John  Crerar  library. 

At  the  afternoon  meeting  home  education 
through  libraries  and  allied  agencies  was 
the  general  topic  considered.  One  very  In- 
teresting paper,  contributed  by  H.  M.  Utley, 
public  librarian  at  Detroit,  was  on  "Books 
for  the  Blind."    He  said  in  part: 

"The  fact  that  there  are  several  distinct 
forms  of  types  used  in  printing  books  for 
the  blind  complicates  somewhat  the  ques- 
tion of  supplying  them  for  use  in  public 
libraries.  Ordinarily  a  library  which  un- 
dertakes to  provide  a  supply  of  such  books 
cannot  do  so  In  each  of  the  several  systems 
of  print,  and  so  It  is  certain  to  disappoint 
some  readers.  It  Is  unfortunate,  though  not 
surprising,  that  there  should  be  a  variety 
of  forms  of  printing.  These  have  been  in- 
vented Independently  by  persons  who  have 
become  Intensely  Interested  in  the  matter. 
All  the  systems  In  use  In  this  country  have 
been  developed  during  the  current  century. 
In  fact,  most  of  them  have  reached  their 
present  stage  in  quite  recent  years.  They 
have  been  undergoing  a  process  of  evolu- 
tion.    They  are  now  being  tested  on  an  ex- 


tended scale  and  are  likely  to  illustrate  the 
survival  of  the  fittest.  We  may  hope  that 
within  the  next  twenty-five  years  educators 
will  have  settled  down  upon  the  one  thought 
to  be  on  the  whole  best  adapted  to  the  pur- 
pose, and  then  the  present  complication 
will  have  disappeared.  What  the  winning 
system  will  be  is  a  matter  of  opinion.  It  is 
a  question  which  it  is  not  worth  our  while 
to  discuss  here. 

"The  pioneer  of  these  various  form  of 
printing  was  Valentin  Haily,  who  in  1786 
issued  in  Paris  his  first  book  embossed  with 
letters  closely  resembling  the  beautiful  le- 
gal manuscript  of  the  time.  The  book  was 
produced  with  very  great  labor,  the  printed 
pages  being  gummed  together  back  to 
back.  Hauy  admits  that  he  had  seen  a 
letter  printed  by  Mile.  Paradles  from  type 
made  for  her  by  one  Kempellen,  but  no 
one  before  that  time  had  ever  tried  seri- 
ously to  make  printing  available  for  the 
blind.  Following  this  acnievement  of 
Hauy  various  attempts  at  printing  were 
made,  both  in  England  and  In  this  coun- 
try, notably  at  the  Pennsylvania  Institu- 
tion for  the  Blind,  with  types  modelled 
somewhat  after  the  same  forms.  In  this 
latter  institution  the  type  ultimately  as- 
sumed almost  exactly  the  form  of  Roman 
capitals.  In  Great  Britain  an  alphabetic 
system  was  devised  by  James  Gall,  a 
printer  of  Edinburgh,  using  only  the  lower- 
case letters  of  the  Roman  alphabet,  modi- 
fying the  outlines  slightly  into  angles.  This 
was  later  superseded  by  the  alphabet  in- 
vented by  William  Moon.  His  letters  were 
for  the  most  part  arbitrary  symbols,  using 
the  Roman  letters  as  bases.  A  considera- 
ble number  of  books  were  printed  in  the 
Moon  type,  and  it  is  used  to  this  day  quite 
extensively  in  England.  Dr.  S.  G.  Howe 
of  Boston  devised  an  alphabet  about  fifty 
years  ago,  using  both  Roman  capitals  and 
lower  case,  modified  into  slightly  angular 
shape.  This  form  of  printing  has  been  the 
most  expensively  used  of  any  in  this 
country  In  recent  years,  and  is  quite  large- 
ly employed  at  the  present  time.  The 
Frledlander  system  first  used  in  the  Penn- 
sylvania Institution  was  subsequently  mod- 
ified so  as  to  include  both  capitals  and  low- 
er case,  and  a  large  number  of  books  have 
been  printed  in  Philadelphia  In  this  form 
of  type. 

"There  are  several  serious  objections  to 
these  systems  of  embossed  letters,  whether 
of  the  Moon  type  or  the  Boston  or  Phila- 
delphia forms.  They  occupy  so  much 
space  that  the  volumes  produced  are  neces- 
sarily exceedingly  bulky.  Of  course,  the 
printing  can  be  upon  one  side  of  the  page 
only;  the  letters  must  be  large  and  dis- 
tinct from  each  other.  Some  idea  of  the 
character  of  this  printing  may  be  gathered 
in  the  fact  that  the  whole  Bible  printed  in 
the  Moon  type  makes  sixty-five  thick  folio 
volumes.  Then,  it  is  found  that  the  read- 
ing of  this  print  is  exceedingly  slow  and 
tedious,  even  in  the  case  of  experts.  The 
fingers  must  be  passed  entirely  over  each 
letter  to  get  its  exact  shape,  and  this  re- 
quires time.  Persons  whose  fingers  have 
become  calloused  with  work  or  with  age 
make  out  the  letters  with  great  difficulty, 
If  at  all.  The  books  are  printed  upon  a 
light  manlla  paper,  which  is  strong  and 
presents  a  hard  surface.  But  with  much 
reading  the  letters  become  worn  down  so 
as   to  be  Illegible. 

"My  observation  in  this  matter  has  con- 
vinced me  that  most  blind  persons  are  ex- 
ceedingly shy  and  sensitive,  so  far  as  their 
misfortune  Is  concerned.  While  a  few  are 
bold  and  appear  to  go  about  without  much 
difficulty,  m03t  are  quite  helpless.  Some- 
one must  lead  them,  and  a  desire  for  a 
book  must  be  very  earnest  and  some  friend 
must  be  very  self-sacrificing  to  spend  the 
time  and  take  trouble  to  escort  them  to  the 
library  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  selec- 
tion. I  have  known  cases  where  members 
of  the  family  could  not  spare  the  time  and 
kind  neighbors  have  volunteered.  If  books 
for  the  blind,  therefore,  are  to  be  widely 
useful  they  must  be  circulated  freely,  with 
as  few  hampering  restrictions  as  possible. 
"The  taste  of  our  blind  readers  thus  far 
appears  to  run  to  poetry  and  works  which 


stimulate  the  Imagination.  Shakspeare's 
plays  are  always  in  demand,  and  the  poems 
of  Bryon,  Longfellow,  Bryant  and  Lowell 
show  more  use  than  any  volumes  of  his- 
tory or  theology.  The  blind  children,  even 
those  well  along  in  age,  seem  most  delight- 
ed with  the  tales  from  the  Thousand-and- 
one  Nights,'  with  'Cinderella'  and  similar 
literature,  commonly  absorbed  by  the  aver- 
age child  when  quite  young. 

"In  my  opinion  a  public  library  which 
has  placed  on  its  shelves  books  for  the 
blind  should  give  them  as  extended  use  as 
possible.  I  should  not  hesitate  to  send  out 
a  book  by  mall  to  any  part  of  the  State, 
even  If  I  were  to  pay  the  postage  myself. 
The  books  are  not  heavy,  and  If  well 
wrapped  will  suffer  no  Injury  in  the  malls. 
One  library  might  well  supply  all  the  blind 
readers  In  a  State  or  In  a  large  section. 
For  that  reason  It  will  be  wise  for  any  li- 
brary before  entering  upon  the  project  of 
buying  books  for  the  blind  to  be  certain 
that  no  other  library  in  its  vicinity  Is  al- 
ready supplying  the  whole  demand.  This 
work  might  well  be  handled  by  a  State  li- 
brary, especially  by  one  which  has  an  or- 
ganized system  of  travelling  libraries." 

The  responsibility  of  librarians  for  warn- 
ing the  public  against  untrusworthy  books 
was  also  considered  at  this  session.  N.  H. 
Tillinghast,  assistant  librarian  at  Harvard 
University  presented  o.  iaper,  "Encourage- 
ment of  Private  Bookbuying."  "Yellow 
Journalism  and  Newspaper  Reading"  was 
the  subject  of  an  interesting  paper  by 
Joseph  H.  McMahon,  director  of  the  Ca- 
thedral Free  Circulating  Library,  New 
York.  "The  Endowed  Newspaper  as  an 
Educational  Institution"  was  the  last  topic 
discussed  at  this  afternoon's  session,  an 
illuminating  .paper  on  the  subject  being 
read  by  F.  M.  Crunden,  public  librarian  at 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 


i®sfom 


FRIDAY,    JULY    8,    1898 

Mr.  M.  Anagnos,  director  of  Perkins  In- 
stitution and  the  Kindergarten  for  the 
Blind,  has  gone  to  Washington  to  attend 
the  meeting  of  the  National  Educational 
Association.  Next  week  he  goes  to  Lan- 
sing, Mich.,  to  a  convention  of  instruc- 
tors of  the  blind,  and  on  his  return  jour- 
ney will  stop  In  Toronto  for  a  few  days' 
visit  to  an  old  friend. 


/zf 
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The  blind  and  their  training. 

In  response  to  an  increasing  inquiry,  on  the  part  of 
young  people  who  are  happy  in  the  possession  of 
their  sight,  hearing,  and  speech,  for  accounts  of  the 
blind,  a  few  references  are  given  below.3  Doubtless 
much  of  the  awakened  interest  in  this  subject  is  due 
to  the  striking  attainments  and  the  fascinating  devel- 
opment of  character  illustrated  in  some  individual 
instances,  such  as  Helen  Keller  or  Tommy  Stringer. 
There  is  little  wonder  that  this  beneficent  result  should 
follow,  so  attractive,  so  winsome  even  are  the  charac- 
ters which  shine  out  from  the  faces  and  forms  of  these 
sadly  burdened  children,  though  blind,  deaf,  and 
dumb.  Helen  Keller,4  whose  career  at  the  Perkins 
Institution  for  the  Blind,  and  later  at  the  school  in 
Cambridge  where  she  has  bee",  prepared  to  enter  Rad- 
cliffe  College,  is  noted  below,  has  said  :  "  How  my 
thoughts  used  to  beat  against  my  finger  tips,  like  little 
birds  striving  to  gain  their  freedom." 

Helen  Keller  was  born  in  the  South,  and  so  was 
also  Willie  Elizabeth  Robin,5  who  entered  the  Kinder - 

s  Seethe  reference  list  on  "The  blind  and  their  training,"  at 
p.  115  of  this  number.  See  also  the  catalogue  of  "Books  for  the 
blind,  in  this  library,"  immediately  following  this,  at  p.  So. 

4  A  portrait  of  Helen  Keller  maybe  found  at  p.  148  of  v.  29  ol 
Harper's  Bazar;  052.16.29. 

6  There  are  several  portraits  of  Willie  Robin  in  the  Kindergar- 
ten Magazine,  v.  9,  p.  760,  764,  769;  S591.15.9.  That  at  p.  760  is 
noteworthy  for  the  winning,  and  at  the  same  time  "  roguish  "  ex- 
pression of  the  childish  face. 

garten  for  the  Blind  at  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass.,  in  1890. 
When  she  was  first  taken  to  the  seashore,  she  did  not 
know,  says  her  teacher,1  "  how  to  express  such  won- 
derful delight,  but  she  did  the  best  she  could  by  clap- 
ping her  hands  ecstatically,  and  spelling  with  rapid 
fingers,  '  Laugh  !  Smiles  !  Fun!  Joy!'"  One  day 
she  was  riding  in  a  horse  car  when  there  came  a  great 
jar.  "  What  was  that? "  spelled  Willie's  nimble  fin- 
gers. "  'A  heavy  wagon  knocked  against  our  horse 
car,"  explained  her  friend.  Willie  soon  understood, 
was  glad  nobody  had  been  hurt,  and  closed  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  incident  by  remarking  politely  :  '  We 
will  excuse  the  wagon.'  "'2 

Tommy  Stringer,  a  boy  of  eleven,  who  is  also  at  the 
Kindergarten  for  the  Blind,  has  a  most  fortunate 
natural  taste  for  woodworking,  and  has  grown  most 
skilful  in  it.  "  To  see  him  at  work,"  says  a  recent 
writer  in  the  Boston  Transcript,  "  gives  an  admirable 
idea  of  his  happy  disposition.  He  smiles  with  delight 
as  he  hammers,  and  shouts  with  glee  as  he  feels  the 
vibratory  thrill3  of  the  saw.  Every  once  in  a  while, 
he  gives  his  teacher,  Miss  Conley,  a  rapturous  em- 
brace, and  then  turns  to  his  bench.  His  friend  says 
of  him  that  he  "  is  of  a  very  happy  disposition, 
although  the  lights  and  shadows  play  over  his  spirit 
as  they  do  over  other  mortals,"  but  "  the  lights  pre- 
dominate." 

Edith  Thomas,  a  little  girl  at  the  Perkins  Institu- 
tion, who,  like  the  three  children  just  mentioned,  is 
also  blind,  deaf  and  dumb,  handed  to  her  teacher  the 
following  charming  narrative,  in. response  to  a  request 
for  a  short  "composition  from  each  member  of  the 
class  " : 

HOW    A    LITTLE    GIRL    GOT    HER    SIGHT. 

"  How  I  wish  I  could  see!  "  said  Esther  with  a  sigh,  as  she  lay 
in  her  bed  one  night  when  it  was  moonlight,  and  the  stars 
twinkled  in  the  sky.  "  Everything  I  hear  is  beautiful,  and  I 
would  enjoy  them  better  if  I  had  my  sight.  I  only  hear  the  birds 
singing,  and  the  whispering  leaves  in  the  trees  among  their 
branches." 

As  soon  as  those  words  died  on  her  lips,  she  fell  asleep;  for  she 
was  very  sleepy.  But  still  those  thoughts  were  in  her  mind,  and 
others  came  to  her  mind,  for  she  was  far  away  in  dreamland. 
Suddenly  she  found  herself  standing  on  the  floor  of  Heaven,  and 
she  heard  the  angels  singing  very  sweetly. 

"  Now  I  can  look  down  upon  Mother  Nature's  children,  and  see 
the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  from  here,  and  I  can  see  my  mother 
standing  at  the  window  and  looking  up  at  the  heavens." 

She  saw  the  angels  bowing  down  to  her,  and  they  asked,  "  Will 
you  join  us  in  singing?  " 

"  Yes,"  she  replied  readily. 

Each  angel  held  in  one  hand  a  trumpet,  and  a  palm  in  the  other. 
Those  treasures,  which  Esther  had  longed  for,  were  presented  to 
her  that  minute.  She  kept  time  with  the  others,  and  sang  two 
pieces  repeatedly,  each  piece  with  a  different  tune. 

They  sang  for  .quite  a  long  time,  then  stopped  for  several 
moments  and  continued  the  singing.  The  singing  of  those 
angels  was  so  sweet  and  musical  that  Esther  forgot  all  about  her- 
self  and  whence  she  came.  The  second  time  they  ceased  the  sing- 
ing, one  of  the  angels  stooped  down  and  kissed  the  little  girl, 
then  this  awoke  her  from  her  sleep. 

"Oh,"  she  said,  "  I  have  been  dreaming,  and  I  wish  it  could 
have  been  true." 


It  is  such  instances  as  these  that  make  the  annual 
reports  of  the  Perkins  Institution  almost  as  fascinat- 
ing reading  as  the  annual  reports  of  the  United  States 
Life-Saving  Service  have  long  been  known  to  be. 

There  are  of  course  within  the  walls  of  such  a 
school  as  the  Perkins  Institution  only  a  small  part  of 
the  total  number  of  blind  persons  in  the  country;  but 
it  is  not  perhaps  generally  known  how  deeply  this 
beneficent  institution  is  placing  within  its  debt  those 
outside  as  well  as  inside  its  walls,   through  the   publi- 

1  Miss  Laura  E.  Poulsson,  in  the  Kindergarten  Magazine,  v.  9, 
P-763;  8591.15.9. 

1  Ibid.,  p.  762-63. 

3  How  real  an  impression  is  conveyed  to  the  mind  of  a  blind  per- 
son by  such  a  "  vibratory  thrill,"  may  be  seen  from  an  interesting 
article  on  "  The  sense  of  touch  and  the  teaching  of  the  blind,"  in 
the  Spectator,  v.  59,  (18S6),  p.  252;  052.17.59.  Compare  also  "A 
lesson  in  vibration,"  at  p.  335  of  v.  53  of  the  Century;  054.17.53. 

cations  of  the  Howe  Memorial  Press.  The  name  tells 
its  own  story,  given  in  memory  of  Dr.  Samuel  Gridley 
Howe,  the  first  director  of  the  school,  a  graduate  of 
Brown  University  in  the  class  of  1821,  and  a  surgeon 
in  the  Greek  Revolution  of  1827-30.  From  this  press, 
from  time  to  time,  some  of  the  most  admirable  things 
in  literature  have  been  issued,  in  raised  letters,  to  be 
used  by  the  blind,  and  the  volumes  have  then  been 
distributed  gratuitously  to  several  of  the  public  libra- 
ries of  New  England, —  this  among  others.  About  a 
dozen  new  accessions  to  this  collection  have  recently 
arrived  here,  and  are  included  in  this  month's  addi- 
tions; and  the  opportunity  has  been  improved  of 
printing  a  catalogue  of  the  entire  collection,1  (93  vol- 
umes), which  follows  herewith. 


Special  Catalogues. 
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Books  for  the  blind  in  this  library. 


[Printed  in  raised  letters.2] 
BIOGRAPHY,  [COLLECTIVE]. 

Anagnos,  Michael,  editor.   Biographical  sketches. 

37°-77 
Macaulay,  Thomas   Babington,    Baron   Macau- 
lay.     Essays  on  Milton  and  Hastings.  072.155 

BIOGRAPHY,  [INDIVIDUAL.] 

Early  (The)  life  of  H.  R.  H.,  the  late  Prince 

Consort.     [1814-40].   .  .  .         3078.72 

Howe,  Mrs.  Julia  [Ward].    Memoir  of  Dr.  Samuel 

G.  Howe.     [1801-76.]         .         .  30889.2 

Life  of    Benjamin    Franklin.3    2  v.    [1706-90.] 

3088.190 
Life     of      General     Washington.3      [1732-99.] 

3088.191 
[Life  of]  William  Caxton.    [1410-91.]    3071. 113 

DRAMA. 

Shakespeare,  William.     Hamlet.4     [Ed.   1895.] 

121.Ly.32 

Julius  Caesar.     [Ed.  1895.]  122.Ly.30 

King  Henry  V.    .         .         .  122.1.I.19 

Merchant  of  Venice.    .         .         19801.107 

Romeo  and  Juliet.        .         .         122.1.I.28 

FICTION. 

Arabian  nights 187.30.6 

Bulwer-Lytton,  Edward  George  Earle  Lytton, 
Baron  Lytton.      Last  days  of  Pompeii. 

184.35^ 


1  These  volumes  have  been  widely  used,  not  only  by  blind  per- 
sons residing  in  Providence,  but  also  in  other  parts  of  Rhode 
Island  and  Southern  Massachusetts. 

2  With  the  exception  of  two  works  printed  in  the  "  Moon  " 
type,  (the  lives  of  Franklin  and  Washington,  entered  above), 
these  volumes  are  all  printed  in  the  "  Howe  "  type,  at  the  Howe 
Memorial  Press,  and  are  a  gift  to  this  library,  from  the  Perkins 
Institution. 

s  Printed  in  the  "  Moon  "  type. 

4  Edited  by  H.  N.  Hudson. 

Cervantes-Saavedra  Miguel  de.  Ingenious 
(The)  gentleman,  Don  Quixote  of  La  Mancha. 
Translated  into  English  by  John  Ormsby. 
[Ed.  1896.]     3  v.         .         .  .  i766.i.g 
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Cooper,    James    Fenimore.     Pilot,    The.     [Ed. 

1897.]     ...  .         1701.2.17.J 

Cross,    Mrs.  Mary  Ann  [Evans].     Adam  Bede, 

by    "  George  Eliot."      [Ed.     1893-94.]      3  v. 

1702. 5. 1. f 

Janet's  repentance.  .         .         177.552 

Silas  Marner.         .         .         .         177.87.6 

Dickens,  Charles.     Christmas  carol.  170.68 

David  Copperfield.       .         .         1778.27^ 

Hale,  Edward  Everett.     Man  (The)  without   a 

country 1708.144 

Hawthorne,  Nathaniel.     Scarlet  letter. 

1789.37.C. 

Tanglewood  tales.  .         .         180.31,0 

Twice-told  tales         .         .         1701.1.C14 

Irving.    Washington.      Alhambra,    The.      [Ed. 

1897.]     2  v.      .         .         .         .         1766. 16. v 
Johnson,    Samuel.      The    history   of  Rasselas, 

prince  of  Abyssinia.    .         .         .         179.52.D 
Martineau,   Harriet.     Peasant    (The)    and  the 

prince 1 706.9  i.c 

President  Lincoln  and  the  sleeping  sentinel, 

1708.143 
Saint-Pierre,    Jacques     Henri    Bernardin    de. 

Paul  and  Virginia.     [Ed.    1897.]         179.4-i.c 

GEOGRAPHY. 

Geographical   reader.  —  A  series  of   journeys 
around  the  world.  -         .         .         470.26 

HISTORY. 

FiSKE,John.     War  of  Independence.    [1775-83.] 

20851.50.gg 

Washington  and  his  country.    [1492-1865.] 

2085.40.1 

Freeman,  Edward  Augustus.    History  of  Europe. 

[To  1880.]  ....         206.53^ 

Higginson,  Thomas  Wentworth.     Young  folks' 

of  the  United  States.      [To  1875,]     2085.20^ 

Schmitz,  Leonhard.    History  of  Greece.     [B.  C. 

800  to  A.  D.  1862.]     .         .         .         2031.18 

History  of  Rome.  [B.  C.  753  to  A.  D.  192.] 

2033.25 

JUVENILE  BOOKS. 

Alcott,  Louisa  May.      Little  women.      181. 26. i 
Anagnos,  Michael,  editor.    Fairy  book.     187.82 

Youth's  library.     8  v.        .         ,  180.64 

Anderson,   Hans  Christian.     Stories  and  tales. 

180.54 
Burnett,  Mrs.  Frances  [Hodgson],     Little  Lord 

Fauntleroy.  ....         184.35. n 

Child's    first,  second,   third,  fourth,  fifth,  sixth, 

and  seventh  book,     .         .         .         180.89. 1-7 

Eclectic  primer 180.88 

Greene,  Homer.     The  blind  brother.        184.63 

Kingsley,  Charles.     Heroes,  The.  180.24.0 

Water-babies.         .         .         .         187.17.C 

Sewell,  Anna.     Black  Beauty  ;   his  grooms  and 

companions.       ....  775.14.cl 

Spvri,  Johanna.     Heidi.        .         .  188. 22. b 

Woolsey,    Sarah    Chauncey.     What  Katy   did, 

by  "  Susan  Coolidge."          .         .  185.31. d 

LATIN    LITERATURE. 

Cesar,  Caius  Julius.     [Caesar's]   Commentaries 

on  the  Gallic  war.     [Ed.  1894.]         2033.2  i.c 

[Edited  by  Professor  Albert  Harkness,  of  Brown 
University.] 

Latin  selections.       ....         100.36 

LITERATURE. 

American  prose  :    Hawthorne,  Irving,  Whittier, 
Longfellow,  Holmes,  Lowell,  Thoreau,  Emer- 
son.    2  v.      .         .         .         .         .         100.15 

Emerson,  Ralph  Waldo.    Essays.  [1841.] 

021. 25. i.c 
Ruskin,    John.      Sesame    and    lilies.      [1865.] 

1037.2  i.c 

Selections.     [Ed.   1897  ;  Ginn,  E.,  editor.] 

072.171 


MATHEMATICS. 

Wentworth,  G.  A.     Problems  from  a  grammar 
school  arithmetic.    [1887.]  .         .         5045.38 

NATURAL  SCIENCE. 

Anagnos,  Mrs.  Julia  Romana  [Howe].     A  brief 
account  of  the  most  celebrated  diamonds. 

6753.1 

Fisher,    Mrs.  Arabella  B.  [Buckley].     Life  and 

her  children.       ....         670.43^ 

Huxley,     Thomas    Henry.       Science    primers. 

Introductory.     [1880,]         .         .         600. 16. b 

Lubbock,  Sir  John.    Beauties  of  nature.     [1892.] 

6740. 78.b 

POETRY. 

Anagnos,   Mrs.   Julia   Romana    [Howe],  editor. 

Stray  chords.  .         .         .  198 10. 152 

Arnold,    Matthew,    editor.      Poems   of    Byron. 

[Ed.  1881.]  .         .         .  19820.53^ 

Bryant,   William  Cullen.     Poetical  works. 

1981.3.C 
Holmes,     Oliver    Wendell.       Selections     from 

poetical  works.  .         .         .         19810.115 

Longfellow,    Henry    Wadsworth,      Hiawatha, 

[1855.]  ....         19810.53.C 

Poetical  works.  .         .         i98i.n.d 

Lowell,    James    Russell.      The    vision    of    Sir 

Launfal,  and  other  poems.  .         19810.2.3 

Milton,  John.     Paradise  lost.    2  v.     19820,78.3 

Paradise  regained.       .         .         19820.195 

Pope,  Alexander.     Poetical  works.         1982. 22. c 
Scott,  Sir  Walter.     Lay    of   the    last  minstrel. 

19820.111.C 
Scott,  Sir  Walter,  continued.     Uentin   Durward. 

1706. 86.b 

■ Talisman,  The.  .         .         1 702.3. 2o.f 

Tennyson,  Alfred,  Baron  Tennyson.     Idylls  of 
the  king 19820.73.C 

Poetical  works.       .  .  .  1982.1^ 

Whittier,    John    Greenleaf.     Snow  bound,  and 

other  poems.  .         .         .         19810.92,1 

Tent  (The)  on  the  beach,  etc.     19810.92. 2 

Wordsworth,    William.       Selections    from  po- 
etical works 19820.196 

RELIGION. 
Book  of  common  prayer.1         .         .         5173. i.c 
Selections     from    the    writings     of     Emanuel 
Swedenborg  ....         57792.1 


The  blind  and  their  training.1 

An  early  account  of  the  methods  of  training  em- 
ployed is  found  in  L.  P.  Brockett's  article  "  Insti- 
tutions and  instruction  for  the  blind,"  American 
Journal  of  Education,  v.  4.)  (1857)  p.  127.   8591.5.4 

Some  of  the  European  methods  are  described  in 
Maurice  de  la  Sizeranne's  "The  blind  as  seen 
through  blind  eyes,"  (trans.  1893).         .         8095.7 

See  also  H.  J.  Wilson's  "Institutions  for  the  blind 
in  England,"  (1887). 

"The  welfare  of  the  blind,"  by  W.  W.  Penn,  Fort- 
nightly, v.  45,  (1886),  p.  472.      .         .        054.26.45 

On  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind,  at  South 
Boston,  see  its  annual  reports. 

[Interesting  information  in  regard  to  this  noble  charity  will  be 
found  not  only  in  the  "  Memoir  "  of  Dr.  Samuel  G  Howe,  by 
his  widow,  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe,  (30SS9  2) ;  but  in  Thomas  G. 
Cary's  "Memoir"  of  its  founder,  (from  whom  it  derives  its 
name),  the  late  Thomas  Handasyd  Perkins,  (iSs6),  p.  223-29, 
(3oSS3.3S)j- 

See   also  the  late  John  H.  Eastburn's  article  in  the 

Christian  Examiner,  v.  28,  (1840).      .         054.6.28 

On  the  foundation  of  the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind, 

at  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass.,  see  Dinah  Sturgis's  article 

in  the  New  England  Magazine,  Dec,  1895,  v.  19, 

P-  433-S2 '        054.66.19 

See  also  John  Glenn's  article,  "  Kindergartens  for  the 
blind,"  Charities  Review,  v.  I,  (1892),  p.  263. 

8597.1. 1 
A  much  earlier  volume  is  entitled  "  Beauties  and 
achievements  of  the  blind,"  (1854),  by  W.  Artman 
and  L.  V.  Hall.  .  .  .  .  '  .  8095.1 
At  p.  442  of  Miss  Sturgis's  article  is  a  group  picture 
of  the  four  children  below  mentioned,'2  who  are  deaf 
and  dumb,  as  well  as  blind.        .         .         054.66. i<; 
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[Compare  also  Alexander  Graham  Bell's  paper  on  "  Visible 
speech  as  a  means  of  communicating'  articulation  to  deaf 
mutes,"  (1872) ;  also  the  papers  by  Mr.  Bell  and  others,  cited  at 
p.  S3-S7  of  W.  S.  Monroe's  "  Bibliography  of  education,  (1SS7) ; 
116. 114.  J.  D.  Wright's  article,  "Speech  and  speech  reading 
for  the  deaf,"  Century,  Jan.,  1S97.  v.  S3,  P-  33'-43.  °54-i7  53; 
also  the  contributions  to  the  same  volume,  by  Dr.  E.  M.  Gallau- 
det  and  others,  at  p.  956,  957i473-75.  °54-  !7-53;  also  S.  M.  Mil- 
ler's article,  "Treatment  of  the  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind,"  Arena, 
v.  12,  (1895)  p.  130,  054.72.12;  and  Dr.  J.  A.  Seiss's  volume,  "The 
children  of  silence,  or  the  story  of  the  deaf,"  (1SS7),  8095.2.] 

On  the  different  methods  of  writing  and  printing, 
see  Mary  C.  Jones's  article,  "The  education  of 
the  blind,"  Sept.,  1892,  v.  12,  p.  373-87.     054.59.12 

[Illustrations  are  here  given  of  the  various  forms  of  "line 
type,"  including  the  Haiiy,  the  Moon,  and  the  Howe;  and  also 
of  the  "  point  type,"  including  the  Braille,  the  New  York,3  and 
the  Boston  varieties.  At  p.  3S4  is  an  example  of  musical  nota- 
tion reproduced  in  "  point  type,"  the  instance  being  a  passage 
from  Mendelssohn's  '*  Songs  without  words."] 
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1  For  other  references  on  the  subject,  see  p.  82-S3  of  W.  S.  Mon- 
roe's "  Bibliography  of  education,"  (1897),  116.  114.  Compare  also 
p.  8S-91  of  the  present  number. 

2  Namely,  Helen  Keller,  Willie  Elizabeth  Robin,  Tommy 
Stringer,  and  Edith  Thomas. 

3  A  catalogue  of"  Books  for  the  blind,"  printed  in  "  line  type," 
and  in  "  New  York  point  type,"  is  found  at  p. 1-2  of  the  Jersey  City 
Public  Library  Library  Record,  April  15,1897.  See  also  the  Janu- 
ary bulletin  of  the  Fitchburg  Public  Library. 

A  later  system,  —  that  of  Mile.  Mulot,  —  is  shown 
in  J.  A.  Zahtn's  article,  "A  new  system  of  writing 
for  the  blind,"  in  the  Catholic  World,  April,  1885, 
v.  6 r,  p.  32-43.       ...  •         054.60.61 

See  also  "Printing  for  the  blind,"  by  J.  R.  Dennett, 
Nation,  v.  12,  (1S71),  p.  431.      .         •         850.12.12 

"  How  the  blind  are  taught,"  by  J.  P.  Ritter,  Chau- 
tauquan,  v.  15,  (1892),  p.  65.       .         .         054.49.15 

"Books  for  the  blind,"  Publishers'  Weekly,  May  16, 
1896,  p.  834. 

[Articles  and  books  on  individuals.] 

On  Laura  Bridgman,  see  "The  life  and  education 
of  Laura  Dewey  Bridgman,"  (1879), by  Mary  Swift 
Lamson 3080.19 

Also  the  article,  "Laura  Bridgman,"  by  Mrs.  Julia 
Ward  Howe,  Critic,  v.  1,  (1881),  p.  118.     1537-8.1 

See  also  the  Critic,  v.  14,  (1889),  p.  275.       1537.8.14 

On  Helen  Keller,  see  the  article,  "A  second  Laura 
Bridgman,"  Science,  February  24,  1888,  v.  n,  p. 
89-91 650.10.11 

Also  "Helen  Keller,"  by  E.V.Sutton,  Education, 
v.  14,  (1894),  p.  341 8491. 4.14 

Also  the  article  by  J.  T.  McFarland,  Chautauquan, 
v.  23,  (1896),  p.  672 054.49.23 

Charles  Dudley  Warner's  note  on  her,  in  the  "Edi- 
tor's study"  of  Harper's  Magazine,  May,  1896, 
v.  92,  p.  962-64    .  .  •         054  11  92 

"A  visit  from  Helen  Keller,"  by  Lawrence  Hutton, 
Harper's  Bazar,  v.  29,  (1896),  p.  148.  054.16.29 
[At  p.  14S  is  an  excellent  portrait,  not  only   of  Helen   Keller, 

but  of  her  teacher,  Miss  Sullivan.] 

Helen  Keller's  subsequent  studies  at  Cambridge  are 
described    in    the    Critic,    v.    29,    (1896),    p.    303. 

1537.8.29 

See  also  the  Century,  v.  53,  (1897),  p.  473-  054.17.53 

Her  noteworthy  address,  ata  meeting  of  teachers  in 
Philadelphia,  in  1896,  is  printed  at  p.  15051  of 
v.  16  of  Lend  a  Hand.         .         .         •         054.83.17 

On  Willie  Elizabeth  Robin,  see  the  sketch  of  her 
education,  by  Laura  E.  Poulsson,  Kindergarten 
Magazine,  v.  9,  p.  758-76.  .  .         8591. 15.9 

Also  Miss  Sturgis's  article,  New  England  Magazine, 
v.  19,  p.  44651 054.66.19 

On  Tommy  Stringer,  seethe  article  "Tommy 
Stringer,"  in  Lend  a  Hand,  April,  1S96,  v.  16, 
p.  243-47.     .         .  ...         054.S3.16 

Also  the   NeW   England    Magazine,  v.  19,  p.  441-46. 

054.66.19 

Also  two  articles  in  the  Boston  Transcript. 

Information  Desk. 

On  Edith  Thomas,  see  the  Popular  Science  Monthly, 
March,  1896,  v.  4S,  p.  713-14-       •      _   •         650.2.48 

Also  an  article  in  the  Boston  Transcript. 
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Ingenious  Methods  for  Bduoating 
the  Defeotive  Classes 


Ideas  Brought  Out  at  the  Convention  of  the 
National  Educational  Association  in  Wash- 
ington—Teaching the  Deaf  to  Hear  with 
Their  Eyes  and  the  Blind  to  8ee  with 
Their  Fingers— Even  the  Feeble-Mlnded 
May  Receive  an  Education  Nowadays 


[Special  Correspondence  of  the  Transcript] 

Washington,  July  15. 

Methods  adopted  for  the  Instruction  of 
the  so-called  "defective  classes"— the  blind, 
the  deaf  and  the  feeble-minded— 'have  ex- 
cited most  interest  in  the  convention  of  the 
National  Education  Association.  Nor  is 
this  surprising,  inasmuch  as  it  is  only  with- 
in the  last  few  years  that  persons  so  af- 
flicted have  been  deemed  capable  of  learn- 
ing anything.  In  former  days,  for  exam- 
ple, it  was  assumed  that  a  child  born  deaf 
was  imbecile  as  a  matter  of  course,  and 
that  efforts  to  instruct  in  such  a  case  wens 
hopeless.  Now  it  is  known  that  an  infant 
incapable  from  birth  of  hearing  a  sound 
may  nevertheless  learn  everything  that 
anybody  else  knows,  and  may  become 
therefore  a  happy  and  useful  citizen. 

Something  of  a  shock  isi  occasioned  by 
information  of  the  fact  that  one  child  in 
every  1500  in  the  United  States  is  born  deaf. 
This  means,  of  course,  that  the  child  will 
be  dumb  also,  unless  resort  is  had  to  arti- 
ficial means  for  teaching  it  to  speak.  Up 
to  within  a  very  recent  period,  as  previ- 
ously implied,  no  such  means  were  under- 
stood, and  the  afflicted  individual  passed 
the  whole  of  his  life  in  a  condition  nearly 
approaching  that  of  the  idiot,  practically 
cut  off  from  knowledge  and  from  commu- 
nication with  his  kind.  Now,  however,  be- 
nevolent science  has  extended  a  friendly 
hand;  has  taught  the  deaf  a  language  they 
can  understand,  has  given  them  knowledge 
through  that  language  of  all  things  others 
know,  and  has  even  showed  them  with 
endless  pains  how  to  speak  with  the 
voices   they  cannot   themselves  hear. 

During  the  last  week  there  has  been  ex- 
hibited at  the  convention  a  class  of  Infant 
deaf-mutes  from  Philadelphia  ranging  in 
age  from  three  to  eight  years.  Pennsylva- 
nia is  the  only  State  that  has  a  kindergar- 
ten for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  these  chil- 
dren are  regular  chatterboxes.  They  have 
been  instructed  in  the  art  of  reading  the 
lips,  Which  is  the  very  latest  improvement 
in  the  education  of  the  deaf.  By  its  aid, 
an  Intelligent  person  who  cannot  hear  a 
sound!  may  be  enabled  to  converse  with 
the  utmost  ease  and  readiness.  Unfortu- 
nates who  are  both  deaf  and  blind  may 
learn  to  listen  and  understand  by  feeling 
the  lips  of  a  person  talking.  That  is  the 
way  Helen  Keller  does.  In  Burnet's  Trav- 
els, published  in  1737,  there  Is  an  account 
of  two  young  girls  who,  though  lacking 
none  of  their  senses,  talked  at  night  in  bed 
by  feeling  each  other's  lips.  In  the  conven- 
tion an  opportunity  was  given  for  the  blind 
to  ghtow  what  they  could  do.  There  was  a 
class  of  sightless  boys  and  girls,  whose 
methods  of  reading,  writing  and  studying 
were  exhibited.  Thanks  to  the  help  of  edu- 
cators who  have  devised  ways  and  means 
for  their  instruction,  blind  people  nowadays 
are  no  longer  shut  off  from  the  world,  help- 
less and  alone.  On  the  contrary,  they  pos- 
sess an  extensive  literature  of  their  own,- 
comprising  many  thousands  of  volumes 
printed  in  embossed  type  and  in  what  is 
called  "point  print."  This  literature  em- 
braces many  works  In  foreign  languages, 
and  even  includes  textbooks  in  the  higher 
mathematics.  With  the  aid  of  their  fingers, 
the  blind  are  able  to  read  about  as  fast  as 
any  seeing  person  can,  and  they  have  their 
own  typewriters,   with  raised  letters. 


The  idea  of  teaching  the  feeble-minded 
la  so  new  that  most  people  are  unaware 
that  such  a  thing  ts  ever  attempted.  Up  to 
within  the  last  few  years  It  was  imagined 
that  such  unfortunates  were  toeyond  hope 
of  Instruction  or  mental  improvement 
Now,  however,  this  belief  has  been  upset, 
and  it  has  been  proved  that  feeble  minds 
may  be  developed  and  strengthened  by 
education.  Naturally,  special  methods  have 
to  be  adopted,  and  the  utmost  patience  is 
required  on  the  part  of  the  teachers.  The 
mental  exercises  are  practised  on  much  the 
same  principle  as  the  systematic  exer- 
cising of  weak  muscles  by  gentle  and  per- 
sistent gymnastics.  Strictly  speaking,  it  is 
a  species  of  kindergarten. 

Discussion  of  the  teaching  of  the  defec- 
tive classes  In  the  convention  brought  out 
the  statement  that  In  1890  there  were  In 
the  United  States  40,592  deaf-and-dumb 
persons.  Of  totally  deaf,  but  not  dumb, 
there  were  80,616  Individuals.  The  num- 
ber of  blind  was  50,518;  of  feeble-minded, 
65,609;  and  of  insane,  106,485.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  number  of  deaf  people  In  this 
country  is  rapidly  increasing;  in  fact,  it  is 
growing  faster  proportionately  than  the 
total  of  the  population.  This  condition  of 
affairs  ts  unquestionably  due  to  the  cir- 
cumstance that  deaf-mutes  quite  usually 
marry  each  other,  and  their  offspring  are 
apt  to  inherit  the  deficiency.  Deaf-mute 
parents  will  have  deaf-mute  children  in  one 
out  of  five  Instances,  if  there  has  been  no 
previous  history  of  deaf-muteness  in  the 
family;  but  if  the  intermarriage  of  deaf- 
mutes  be  continued  generation  after  gener- 
ation, there  will  be  an  increasing  tendency 
to  produce  nothing  but  deaf-mutes. 

The  situation  of  affairs  in  this  regard  Is 
becoming  decidedly  alarming.  Already 
there  are  many  families  in  which  a  large 
proportion  of  the  members  are  deaf-mutes, 
and  certain  communities  suffer  from  a  sort 
of  hereditary  epidemic  of  the  affliction.  For 
example.  In  the  town  of  Chilmark,  on  the 
island  of  Martha's  Vineyard,  one  person 
in  every  twenty-five  is  a  deaf-mute.  This 
Is  plainly  attributed  to  breeding  in  and  in 
among  families  which  had  the  taint,  and 
further  evidence  of  the  same  fact  is  fur- 
nished by  the  remarkable  number  of 
dwarfs  and  six-fingered  individuals  found 
in  Martha's  Vineyard,  which  is  a  place 
shut  off  to  some  extent  from  the  rest  of 
the  world,  and  therefore  well  adapted  for 
the  perpetuation  of  freaks  through  con- 
sanguineous marriages.  It  should  be  men- 
tioned that  the  townfolk  of  Chilmark  are 
bright  and  notably  intelligent.  Valais,  in 
Switzerland,  by  the  way,  is  another  deaf- 
mute  community,  the  percentage  there  be- 
ing one  in  forty-five. 

Fear  is  entertained  that  if  deaf-mutes 
are  permitted  to  go  on  marrying  each  other 
the  eventual  result  will  be  a  deaf-mute 
variety  of  the  human  raoe.  Much  study 
has  been  given  to  this  subject  by  Professor 
Alexander  Graham  Bell,  Professor  Simon 
Newoomb,  Professor  Brewer  of  Tale  and 
Professors  Bowditch  and  Hyatt  of  Har- 
vard, all  of  whom  are  agreed  that  the  dan- 
ger is  no  Imaginary  one.  Groups  of  deaf- 
mute  families  are  scattered  over  the  coun- 
try, connected  together  by  blood  and  mar- 
riage, and  intermarriage  among  these 
families  has  been  so  common  that  certain 
names  are  particularly  associated  with 
deaf-muteness.  Among  these  names  are 
Blizzard,  Hulett,  Clossom,  Brasher,  Gopher 
and  Cortschalg.  In  other  words,  persons 
who  have  any  of  those  names  are  apt  to  be 
deaf-mutes. 

One  man  named  Brown,  of  Henniker,  N. 
H.,  lias  been  the  progenitor  of  four  genera- 
tions of  deaf-mutes,  comprising  thfrty-one 
Individuals  thus  afflicted.  Another,  named 
Lovejoy,  of  Sidney,  Me.,  has  twenty-two 
descendants  who  are  deaf-mutes.  There  is 
every  indication  that  the  selection  of  deaf- 
mutes  by  deaf-mutes  in  marriage  will  go 
on  generation  after  generation.  Nor  is  this 
to  be  wondered  at,  Inasmuch  as  deaf-mutes 
are  shut  off  to  a  great  extent  from  the 
rest  of  mankind,  with  a  language  and  liter- 
ature peculiar  to  themselves.  Experience 
has  shown  that  after  such  intermarriages 
have  continued  for  five  generations,  the 
children  bom  are  usually  deaf-mutes.  After 
a  few  more  generations  they  would  always 
be  deaf-mutes,  barring  occasional  excep- 
tions  due    to   reversion. 

Professor  Bell  says  that  this  Is  a  sure 
method  of  producing  a  deaf  and  dumb 
variety  of  the  human  species.  Epileptics  do 
not  marry  epileptics,  nor  do  consumptives 
select  consumptives  as  mates,  but  deaf- 
mutes  choose  deaf-mutes  as  a  rule.  From 
the  success   that   has   followed  attempts   to 
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propagate  albinism  among  rabbits  and 
other  animals,  it  may  be  accepted  as  be- 
yond a  doubt  that  a  pink-eyed  and  white- 
haired  race  of  people  could  be  ob- 
tained by  causing  albinos  to  marry 
each  other  generation  after  generation. 
A  like  result  must  follow  from  the 
adoption  of  a  similar  system  of  artificial 
soleotion  with  deaf-mutes.  Accordingly  It 
may  be  anticipated  that  the  census  of  fifty 
years  hence  will  show  an  enormous  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  deaf  and  dumb 
persons  in  the  United  States,  far  outrun- 
ning proportionately  the  growth  of  the  total 
population  in  the  same  period. 

Thus,  while  methods  for  educating  and 
Improving  the  condition  of  deaf-mutes  are 
being  rapidly  bettered  and  developed,  the 
affliction  which  they  are  designed  to  alle- 
viate Is  spreading  far  and  wide.  In  fact, 
the  growth  of  the  evil  Is  directly  encour- 
aged by  the  educational  system  which 
places  the  unfortunates  In  communication 
with  each  other  and  gives  them  a  common 
language  and  interests.  At  the  same  time 
they  are  segregated  in  institutions  and  kept 
away  from  normal  people.  To  most  people 
a  deaf-mute  Is  an  object  on  pretty  nearly 
the  same  plane  as  an  insane  person,  rarely 
seen,  and  imagined  to  be  possibly  danger- 
ous. There  is  lack  of  understanding  of  the 
mental  condition  of  a  person  who  cannot 
speak  and  who  thinks  in  gestures;  he  is 
a  monstrosity  to  be  stared  at  and  avoided. 
Not  many  years  ago  a  deaf-mute  In  Ala- 
bama was  shot  dead  by  a  man  who  was 
frightened  by  his  gesticulations. 

Professor  Bell  says  that  if  It  were  de- 
sired to  create  a  race  of  deaf-mutes,  the 
first  thing  done  would  be  to  separate  them 
from  hearing  persons  as  early  in  life  as 
possible  and  make  them  live  together  in 
one  place,  carefully  guarding  them  from 
the  possibility  of  making  acquaintances 
among  hearing  persons  of  their  own  age. 
This,  be  it  observed,  Is  exactly  what  is 
done,  the  afflicted  children  being  taken 
away  from  their  homes  and  placed  in  insti- 
tutions by  the  hundreds,  where  they  are 
kept  up  to  the  commencement  of  adult  life. 
The  next  step  to  take  would  be  to  promote 
social  intercourse  among  them  In  adult 
life,  so  that  the  boys  and  girls  of  former 
years  should  meet  again  as  men  and 
women.  For  example,  periodical  reunions 
of  former  pupils  might  be  held  at  the  In- 
stitutions. This  again  is  what  Is  done.  In- 
deed, the  graduates  of  the  institution  com- 
monly organize  themselves  into  associations 
for  the  promotion  of  social  Intercourse 
in  adult  life. 

The  influence  of  all  this  in  the  promotion 
of  marriages  among  deef-mutes  is  obvious. 
Societies  of  deaf-mutes  are  found  in  many 
cities.  There  are  even  State  associations 
for  promoting  intercourse  among  deaf- 
mutes,  and  periodical  conventions  are  at- 
tended by  deaf-mutes  of  both  sexes.  There 
is  &  national  association  for  promoting  so- 
cial intercourse  among  deaf-mutes  all  over 
the  country,  and  newspapers  and  periodi- 
cals published  by  deaf-mutes  give  full  ac- 
counts of  all  the  deaf-mute  conventions 
and  other  matters  of  interest  to  deaf-mutes, 
keeping  their  readers  Informed  of  the  move- 
ments of  deaf-mutes,  of  their  marriages, 
deaths,  etc.  The  peculiar  sign  language  of 
deaf-mutes  has  actually  been  reduced  to 
writing,  taking  the  form  of  Ideographs  like 
the  hieroglyphics  of  ancient  Egypt.  Propo- 
sitions have  been  made  to  the  effect  that  the 
deaf-mutes  of  the  country  should  go  out 
West  and  settle  in  a  common  place,  and  It 
has  been  suggested  that  Congress  should 
form  a  deaf-mute  State  or  Territory. 

At  this  stage  of  the  growth  of  our  mod- 
ern civilization  It  seems  deplorable  that 
every  encouragement  should  be  offered  to 
the  spread  of  one  of  the  most  terrible  afflic- 
tions that  curse  mankind.  The  question  Is, 
What  is  to  be  done  about  it?  Nobody  has 
yet  offered  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the 
problem.  The  only  way  to  check  the  evil 
is  to  forbid  people  congenitally  deaf  to 
marry,  but  there  are  many  difficulties  In  the 
way  of  adopting  such  an  extreme  measure. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  deaf-muteness  is  al- 
lowed to  Increase  indefinitely  at  the  present 
rate.  It  will  be  disastrous  to  the  whole  race, 
and  the  time  must  arrive  when  one  of  two 
things  will  come  about— either  that  there 
will  be  deaf-mutes  In  nearly  every  family. 


or  that  a  distlnot  deaf-mute  variety  of  hu- 
man beings  will  be  recognized  and  prohib- 
ited from  intermarriage  with  hearing  peo- 
ple. The  latter  seems  likely  to  be  the 
eventual  result,  unless  drastic  measures  are 
taken  to  counteract  the  present  tendency. 
To  show  that  this  is  no  causeless  scare, 
reference  may  be  made  to  figures  that  show 
that,  whereas  the  population  of  the  United 
States  has  doubled  within  the  last  forty 
years,  the  number  of  deaf-mutes  in  the 
country  has  been  multiplied  by  five.  The 
first  recorded  Intermarriage  of  deaf  and 
dumb  persons  was  in  1810;  from  1850  to  1880  I 
there  were  1400  such  marriages. 

Persons  congenitally  deaf  ought  not  to 
marry  at  all,  even  though  the  other  partner 
enjoys  the  sense  of  hearing.  The  records 
show  that  where  one  parent  is  a  deaf-mute, 
one  child  in  ten,  taking  an  average,  will  be 
similarly  afflicted.  Furthermore,  the  curse 
is  likely  to  appear  intermittently  for  gen- 
erations, thus  propagating  the  mischief 
indefinitely.  Some  authorities  are  of  the 
opinion  that  the  power  of  speech  has  been 
possessed  by  the  human  race  for  only  a 
few  thousand — say,  perhaps,  10,000  or  15,- 
000— years,  and  that  the  men  of  the  ancient 
caves  had  not  the  faculty.  If  that  is  true, 
it  seems  rather  hard  that  at  this  day  it 
should  be  lost  again  by  a  large  fraction  of 
the  race— lost,  that  is  to  say,  save  for  a 
certain  sort  of  speech  which  the  deaf  are 
taught  to  utter  by  patient  instruction. 

Some  intelligent  mothers  nowadays,  by 
simply  giving  their  babies  enough  repeti- 
tion of  words,  succeed  in  teaching  them 
through  the  eye  articulate  speech  to  an  ex- 
tent which  puts  them  on  an  equal  footing 
with  hearing  persons.  The  sense  of  touch 
also  is  utilized  as  a  medium  for  conveying 
such  Instruction.  The  mother  ought  to 
talk  constantly  to  her  deaf  infant,  in  order 
that  it  may  feel  and  come  to  understand 
the  meaning  of  the  vibrations  of  her  throat 
Unfortunately,  most  mothers  who  have 
children  so  afflloted  stop  talking  to  them  as 
soon  as  they  find  out  that  they  are  deaf. 
A  baby  Is  all  the  time  handling  its  mother's 
neck  and  throat,  and  in  this  way  it  learns 
to  imitate  the  sounds  of  words  and  repro- 
duce them. 

The  most  important  advance  In  the  teach- 
ing of  the  deaf  has  been  accomplished  by 
what  is  called  lip-reading,  the  unfortunate 
being  instructed  in  the  art  of  understand- 
ing enoken  words  by  the  movements  of  the 
lips.  By  this  means  many  persons  who 
cannot  hear  at  all  ere  enabjed  to  get  along 
perfectly  wall  In  conversation. 

Kenb  Bachej 
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TEACHING  THE  DEAF. 


Interesting;   Exhibit    ot    Department    Six- 
teen, N.  E.  A.,  at  Franklin  linl'ding. 
(Dne  of  the  most  interesting  sections  of 
tile    National    Educational    Association   is 
Apartment    16,    located    in    the    Franklin 
fchool  Building.  This  department  is  of  re- 
lent organization  by  the   teacher*  of   the 
Beaf,  and  on  that  account  is  of  more  than 
[ordinary     interest.     The    officers     of    the 
association  are  Dr.  J.  C.  Gordon,  for  over 
twenty  years  professor  of  natural  philos- 
ophy and   mathematics   at   Gallaadet   Col- 
lege, and  now  superintendent  of  the  School 
for    the    Deaf    in    Jacksonville,    111.;    Vice 
President,  Miss  Sarah  Fuller,  principal  of 
the  Horace  Mann  School  for  the  Deaf  of 
Boston:    Secretary    and    Treasurer,    Miss 
Mary  McCowan,  of  Chicago,   superintend- 
ent of  the  nine  public-  schools  established 
there  for  the  deaf. 

At  pre.sent  the  department  consists  en- 
tirely of  the  deaf,  but  the  intention  is 
gradually  to  bring  in  the  teachers  of  the 
mentally  deficient  and  the  blind,  both 
classes  proving  equally  susceptible  to  the 
winsome  influences  of  patience  and  repe- 
tition. In  organizing  the  department  a 
strong  local  committee  was  selected  ro 
look  after  the  department  during  the 
convention  and  attend  to  all  their  v.ants. 
Dr.  Alexander  Graham  Bell  Is  Chairman 
of  the  committee.  Dr.  Bell's  interest  in 
the  deaf  and  his  research  and  practical 


applications  of  his  theories  have  made  for 
him  a  world-wide  reputation.  Hon.  John 
Hitz  is  superintendent  of  the  Volta  Bu- 
reau for  the  increase  and  diffusion  of 
knowledge  relating  to  the  deaf,  located  in 
Georgetown,  corner  of  Thirty-fifth  and  Q 
streets. 

Mrs.  Gardiner  G.  Hubbard  is  Chairman 
of  the  sub-committee  on  oral  methods  of 
instruction;  Dr.  E.  M.  Gallaudet,  Chair- 
man on  combined  system  of  instructing 
the  deaf;  Mrs.  John  Russell  Young,  Chair- 
man of  sub-committee  on  visiting  the 
blind,  is  President,  of  the  Aid  Association 
for  the  blind  recently  established  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  Mr.  Young  has  set 
apart  a  pavilion  in  the  new  Library  for 
the  use  of  the  blind.  Gen.  John  Eaton, 
Chairman  of  the  sub-committee  on  meth- 
ods of  instructing  backward  children,  for- 
merly United  States  Commissioner  of  Ed- 
ucation, is  widely  known  through  his 
writings  on  educational  topics. 

A  most  exhaustive  collection  of  books 
relating  to  the  development  of  the  deaf 
is  on  exhibition  in  the  large  reception 
room  at  the  Franklin  building,  and  as 
they  are  for  free  distribution,  they  cannot 
fail  to  increase  information  and  interest  in 
the  development  of  these  classes.  It  will 
interest  many  to  know  that  Mrs.  Alice 
Underwood,  a  former  Washingtonian, 
was,  as  one  expressed  it  who  knew,  the 
prime  mover,  root  and  foundation  of  the 
association  for  the  blind,  and  has  labored 
among  them  indefatigably  ever  since  her 
husband's  death. 

At  4  o'clock  yesterday  a  reception  was 
held  in  the  elegantly  appointed  room  set 
apart  for  that  purpose  by  the  sub-com- 
mittee and  ladies  interested,  Mrs.  Gard- 
iner Hubbard  acting  as  hostess.  It  was 
considered  eminently  proper  that  Mrs. 
Hubbard  should  fill  this  position,  as  her 
late  husband  introduced  the  crai  method 
of  instruction  in  America.  During  the 
reception  the  Rossini  Circle,  cons, sting 
of  tour  blind  musicians,  greatly  added 
to  the  pleasure  of  the.  occasion  through 
their  skillful  performance  on  piano,  violin, 
'cello  and  harp.  This  feature  will  be  add- 
ed to  this  afternoon's  reception  from  3  to 
i,  and  on  Monday  morning  from  10  to  11. 

Another  most  interesting  exhibit  yester- 
day afternoon  was  two  classes  of  deaf 
children  under  Miss  Mary  S.  Garrett's 
instruction.  They  came  over  from  Phil* 
adelphta  and  fully  demonstrated  what  pa- 
tience can  do  for  the  development  of 
children.  They  are  taken  into  the  Phil- 
adelphia Home  at  three  years  of  age,  and 
are  taught  speech  in  the  natural  manner 
from  observation  and  imitation  as  other 
children    learn    through    their   hearing. 


TIIAINING  OF  FEEBLE  MINDS. 


Interesting  Exhibit  of  Work  Done  by  Men- 
tally Deficient  Children. 

An  exceptionally  interesting  and  in- 
structive exhibition  is  that  of  the  handi- 
work pupils  of  the  Haddonfield,  N.  J., 
training  school  for  mentally  deficient  chil- 
dren. The  exhibit  can  be  seen  in  room 
E  on  the  first  floor  of  the  Franklin  School. 
Miss  Thyrza  C.  AVilliams  is  in  charge, 
and  she  cheerfully  conducts  visitors 
through  her  department  and  explains  in 
detail  the  policy  of  the  school  she  repre- 
sents, which,  she  alleges,  is  the  only  one 
of  its  kind  in  the  world.  The  exhibition 
is  of  surpassing  interest.  It  demonstrates 
the  possibility  of  training  feeble  mini 
that  children  who  have  been  consid 
hopelessly  weak  from  a  mental  standpoint 
are  enabled  to  take  their  natural  position 
in  society. 

The  exhibition  is  made  up  of  the  prod- 
uct of  the  children  who  have  been  in  the 
school  for  from  one  to  two  years.  Plain 
boards  have  been  carved  into  beautiful 
designs  for  doors,  tables,  clocks,  and  all 
sorts  of  fancy  woodworks.  Miniature 
bedsteads,  tables,  and  chairs  can  be  seen, 
while  in  girls'  work  are  innumerable 
fancy  pieces  of  sewing  in  the  shape  of 
pillow  cases,  mattresses,  and  handker- 
chiefs, all  .with  pretty  designs,  and  exe- 
cuted in  a  manner  that  would  do  great 
credit  to  experienced  workers.  After  Miss 
Williams  has  shown  visitors  through  her 
exhibit,  she  undertakes  to  enlighten  them 
as  to  the  character  of  the  Haddonfield 
training  school. 

"Over  fifteen  years  ago  Miss  Marguerite 
Bancroft  was  a  teacher  in  a  public  school 
in  Philadelphia,"  says  Miss  AVilliams. 
"She  came  In  contact  during  her  time 
with  many  cases  of  feeble-minded  chil- 
dren who,  because  of  their  inability  to 
keep  up  with   the  rest  of  the  class, 
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dropped  entirely  from,  the  school, 
found  they  became  discouraged  and  never 
afterward  attempted  to  educate  them- 
selves, and  their  parents  usually  consider- 
ed it  useless.  She  conceived  the  idea  of 
establishing  a  school  for  feeble-minded 
children,  and  just  fourteen  years  ago  she 
started  the  training  school  in  Haddon- 
ficld.  She  believes  that  it  is  .  necessary 
to  devote  a  great  deal  of  time  to  chil- 
dren who  belong  to  the  class  which  she 
is  endeavoring  to  improve,  and  for  that 
reason  she  never  at  any  time  under  any 
circumstances  accepts  more  than  fifteen 
pupils  into  her  school.  When  the  children 
do  enter  the  school,  they  remain  there 
till  they  are  mentally  equal  to  children 
of  their  own  age.  They  are  brought  right 
up  in  the  school,  and  work  and  eat  and 
sleep  along  with  their  instructors. 

"Our  first  effort  with  a  child  is  to  teach 
it  to  concentrate  Its  mind.  When  we  have 
done  that  we  have  won  half  the  battle. 
The  way  we  do  that  is  by  putting  it  at 
manual  work.  A  feeble-minded  boy  of 
ten  years  comes  to  our  school.  The  very 
first  thing  we  do  is  to  place  a  saw  in  his 
hand  and  put  him,  to  sawing  a  small  block 
of  wood;  very  frequently  the  child  will 
drop*  the  saw.  not  knowing  enough  to 
hold  it  with  his  hands,  and  we  "spend 
hours  merel}'  teaching  him  the  necessity 
of  hanging   on    to   the   saw.     After   a  few 

weeks  of  this  kind  of  work  we  find  that 
the  boy  is  able  to  concentrate  his  mind, 
and  then  we  place  him  at  fancy  work.  We 
teach  him  wood  carving,  basket  work, 
modeling  in  clay,  drawing  and  painting. 
Following  this  we  take  up  mental  work, 
and  the  boy  is  given  lessons  in  reading, 
writing,  arithmetic,  grammar,  history, 
and  geography,  and  within  three  years 
he  leaves  the  school  capable  of  holding 
his  own  with  any  ordinary  boy  of  his  own 
age.  We  handle  girls  in  the  same  way, 
and  girls  are  given  saws  just  the  same 
as  boys,  but  when  they  progress  we  put 
them  at  needlework,  and  they  become 
very  proficient,  as  indicated  in  this  ex- 
hibit." '      . 

This  exhibition  is  open  from  9  to  12  in 
the  morning  and  from  2  to  i  in  the  after- 
noon. 
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to  Speak  and  the 
Read. 

I  department  of  the 
Association,  that  for 
dumb  to  speak  and 
d  feeble-minded  chil- 
ry  general  attention 
the  convention.  The 
thousands  of  strangers  in  the  city  now  bs- 
gln  to  realize  what  an  extensive  and  inter- 
esting exhibit  has  been  made  by  the  new 
department,  and  the  crowds  which  are 
drawn  to  the  Franklin  school  building  ars 
hourly  increasing.  For  the  benefit  of  stran- 
gers it  can  be  stated  that  the  Franklin 
building  is  very  accessible,  being  located  on 
the  southeast  corner  of  13th  and  K  streets 
northwest,  opposits  the  northeast  corner  of 
Franklin  Square. 

The  entire  building,  which  is  open  during 
the  whole  of  each  day,  is  given  up  to"  the 
exhibit,  and  visiting  teachers  find  it  well 
worth  their  while  to  drop  in  for  a  few  min- 
uljs  during  the  intermissions  between  the 
fixed  exercises  of  the  day.  There  they  ses 
for  themselves  the  wonderful  progress  that 
has  been  made  in  recent  years  in  this  new 
department  of  education. 

The  headquarters  are  in  charge  of  Mr. 
John  Hitz,  a  prominent  worker  in  this 
branch  of  education.  Mr.  Hitz  explains 
the  general  methods  of  teaching  the  un- 
fortunate classes  of  children,  which  is  the 
same  in  all  the  schools.  The  children  are 
taken  at  as  early  an  age  as  possible  and 
instructed  in  the  simplest  elementary 
branches.  As  they  advance  in  age  the  les- 
sons become  more  difficult,  so  that  when 
they  are  ready  to  leave  the  schools  they 
are  qualified  as  thoroughly  as  more  for- 
tunate children.  Kindergarten  methods  are 
employed  until  the  children  reach  the  age 
when  they  can  readily  appreciate  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  more  advanced  learning. 
Then  the  boys  are  taught  manual  training 
and   the  girls  sewing  and  cooking. 

The  time  of  the  pupils  is  not  entirely 
occupied  with  this  class  of  work,  however, 
for  their  ordinary  classical  studies  are  not 
neglected.  The  average  amount  of  time 
given  ot  manual  training,  cooking  and 
sewing  is  between  three  and  four  hours 
a  week. 


One  of  the  principal  institutions  for  in- 
struction of  the  deaf  is  the  Horace  Mann 
School  of  Boston,  which  has  a  very  inter- 
esting exhibit  on  the  third  floor  of  the 
Franklin  building.  The  work  is  arranged 
chronologically,  showing  the  progress  of 
the  pupil  from  the  time  he  is  taken  into 
the  school  until  his  final  year.  In  this 
school  the  practical  branches  of  printing 
and  typesetting,  woodwork,  needlework 
and  cooking  are  very  thoroughly  taught. 
There  are  125  boj's  and  girls  in  the  school. 

On  the  same  floor  is  tho  exhibit  of  the 
McCowen  Oral  School  for  Young  Deaf 
Children  of  Chicago.  This  is  in  charge  of 
Miss  Cornelia  Bingham,  and  class  room 
work  is  shown,  illustrating  in  sequence  the 
value  of  drawing  and  other  materials  as  a 
means  of  expression  for  very  young  chil- 
dren in  kindergartens,  and  for  primary 
grades  of  public  schools.  Children  ara 
taken  in  this'school  as  young  as  two  years, 
but  the  age  limit  is  twelve.  The  number  of 
pupils  at  present  in  the  school  is  thirty. 

There  are  two  other  exhibits  of  the  work 
of  schools  for  the  blind  and  mentally  de- 
ficient children,  that  of  the  New  York  State 
School  for  the  Blind  and  that  of  the  Had- 
donfield,  N.J.,  Training  School  for  Mentally 
Backward  Children.  A  striking  feature  of 
the  exhibit  of  the  former  school  is  an 
American  flag  made  entirely  by  blind  girls, 
whose  forty-five  stars  were  sewed  on  by 
forty-five  different  pupils. 

There  are  also  quite  a  number  of  books 
for  the  blind,  including  the  circulating 
library  of  the  District,  exhibited  under  tho 
auspices  of  the  Aid  Association  for  the. 
Blind,  of  which  Mrs.  John  Russell  Young 
is  president. 

Half  a  dozen  pupils  from  the  Mt.  Airy 
School  of  Pniladelphia  are  among  the  most 
interesting  exhibits.  This  school  is  under 
the  direction  of  Miss  Mary  Garrettson  and 
several  assistants.  The  children  gave  two 
entertaining  drills  in  the  Franklin  Hall  this 
morning.  The  first  was  in  class  work, 
showing  how  little  deaf  children  are  train- 
ed in  speech;  the  second  was  what  is 
known  as  the  Swec-ish  gymnast  drill,  giv- 
ing an  example  of  the  physical  culture 
work  among  the  tot». 

This  afternoon  there  were  three  drills 
very  similar  to  those  of  the  morrfing.  There 
were  also  several  renditions  of  instrumental 
and  vocal  selections  by  the  blind  of  the 
District- 
Reception  by  Mrs.  Hubbard. 

There  will  be  a  reception  at  Twin  Oakg, 
tendered  by  Mrs.  Gardiner  G.  Hubbard  t<> 
Department  16  tomorrow  from  5  to  8  o'clock 
P.m.  Owing  to  the  death  of  her  intimate 
friends,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Anthony  Pollok,  in 
the  Bourgogne  disaster,  Mrs.  Hubbard  will 
not  receive  her  guests  tomorrow  evening, 
but  will  be  represented  by  her  daughters, 
Mrs.  Alexander  Graham  Bell  and  Mrs. 
Charles  J.  Bell. 


^be  XDmasbirtoton  post. 
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kEj|rTbits  of  Blind,  Deaf  and  Mentally  De- 
ficient Pupils  at  tho  Franklin. 

Department  sixteen,  located  in  the 
Franklin  School  building,  contains  a  most 
interesting  series  of  illustrations  of  books 
and  the  resulting  material— the  work  of 
pupils — all  relative  to  the  education  of 
the  deaf,  the  blind  and  the  training  of 
mentally  backward  children.  These  ex- 
hibits are  scattered  through  rooms  on 
the  first,  second  r.nd  third  floors.  On  the 
first  floor  is  the  Aid  Association  for  the 
Blind  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  In  this 
room  is  also  located  the  interesting  ex- 
hibit of  the  New  York  State  School  for 
the  Blind;  a  loan  exhibit  of  books,  maps 
and  music  from  the  Library  of  Congress, 
and  a  loan  exhibit  from  the  State  School 
for  the  Blind  of  Raleigh,  N.  C.  Here  are 
also  exhibited  specimens  of  the  four  sys- 
tems of  letter  types,  which  have  been 
furnished  and  illustrated  in  cards,  books 
or  music. 

The  nucleus  of  a  District  circulating 
library  for  the  blind  has  been  formed 
with  books  donated  by  the  Ohio  Insti- 
tute for  the  Blind  and  from  individuals 
interested,  with  magazines  from  the  dif- 
ferent publishers  throughout  the  coun- 
try. These  books  for  the  blind  are  pon- 
derous volumes,  and  an  English  prayer 
book  is  as  large  as  an  unabridged  dic- 
tionary, while  the  Bible  is  as  large  as 
eight  dictionaries  of  the  largest  size. 
Among  the  books  donated  to  the  District 
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association  are  the.  Bible,  "Pilgrims, 
Progress,"  "Bitter  Sweet,"  by  J.  G.  Hol- 
land; "Readings  from  English  History,' 
"The  Dairyman's  Daughter,"  "Politic* 
for  Young  America,"  by  Charles  Nord- 
hoff,  and  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  The  District  material  is  fine,  con- 
sidering the  time  the.  association  has 
been  organized,  and  Mrs.  John  Russell 
Young,  wife  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress, 
who  is  President,  cherishes  ardent  hopes 
of  soon  seeing  a  school  for  the  blind  es- 
tablished in  the  District. 

Mrs.  Alice  U.  Hunt  is  in  charge  of  tho 
District  exhibit  and  in  constant  attend- 
ance, assisted  by  other  members  of  the 
sub-committee,  Mrs.  J.  B.  Gilbert,  Mrs. 
F.  W.  Dickens,  Mrs.  H.  P.  R.  Holt,  Mrs! 
C.  M.  Pepper,  and  Mr.  H.  P.  R.  Holt. 
All  the  Superintendents  of  schools  for 
the  blind  throughout  the  United  States 
were  invited  to  send  representatives  or 
some  exhibits  of  their  work,  but  only 
New  York  and  North  Carolina  responded. 

The  exhibit  of  the  Horace  Mann  School 
of  Boston,  for  the  deaf,  is  on  the  third 
floor  and  its  varied  collection  occupies 
two  rooms.  The  work  is  the  result  of 
three  years*  training  and  covers  card- 
board, woodwork,  and  other  specimens. 
Advanced  pupils  display  much  skill  as 
typewriters  and  printers.  Mr.  J.  H.  Fry- 
bom  is  in  charge.  The  Mann  School  is  a 
day  school,  and  in  this  connection  it  will 
be  an  item  of  interest  to  many  that  Dr. 
Alexander  Graham,  Bell  gives  Miss  Fuller 
the  principal,  the  credit  of  making  him 
an  American  citizen  when  she  invited 
him  to  visit  the  United  States  for  the' 
purpose  of  helping  teachers  in  their  ef- 
forts to  teach  the  deaf  children  of  Bos- 
ton to  speak.  The  Mann  School  of  Bos- 
ton takes  front  rank  among  schools  for 
educating  the  deaf.  The  words  dumb  and 
mute  are  now  considered  obsolete  by 
educators  of  these  classes,  who  are  not 
even  spoken  of  as  unfortunate. 

The  McCowan  Oral  School  for  chil- 
dren, in  Chicago,  sends  a  fine  exhibit  of 
real  kindergarten  work,  under  the -charge 
of  a  most  enthusiastic  and  intelligent  ex- 
ponent of  the  system,  Miss  Cornelia 
Bingham. 

The  school  for  the  mentally  de- 
ficient is  a  private  establishment  found- 
ed and  incorporated  by  a  woman, 
no  man  being  concerned  in  its  manage- 
ment from  its  inception  to  the  present 
time.  It  is  located  at  Haddonfield,  N.  J., 
and  Margaret  Baneroff  and  Jean  W.  Cox 
are  the  principals.  The  associate  princi- 
pal, Miss  Williams,  has  charge  of  the 
work  of  this  exhibit  in  the  Franklin  build- 
ing, which  is  well  worth  seeing. 

The  promoters  of  defartment  16  are 
keeping  open  house,  as  it  were  in  the 
Franklin  building,  holding  a  daily  after- 
noon reception  from  i  to  5,  on  which  oc- 
casion fine  music  is  furnished  by  the 
blind.  Next  week  an  attractive  pro- 
gramme has  been  planned,  including  a 
visit  to  Kendall  Green  on  Monday,  with 
a  reception  at  the  "Twin  Oaks"  this  af- 
ternoon, given  by  Mrs.  Gardiner  G.  Hub- 
bard to  department  16  and  its  special 
friends  and  promoters. 
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Eminent  Educators   Attracted   to  Depavt- 
mont  Sixteen,  of  the  N.  E.  A. 

Department  Sixteen  of  the  National  Ed- 
ucational Association,  having  in  charge 
the  training  of  blind,  deaf  and  mentally 
deficient  children,  continues  to  attract 
visitors  lo  the  Franklin  School  building. 
Many  distinguished  persons  have  been 
through  the  rooms  of  this  newest  de- 
partment of  the  National  Educational  As- 
sociation. Men  and  women  who  have  de- 
voted their  lives  to  the  work,  but  who 
never  miss  an  opportunity  to  see  what 
advance  has  been  made  in  methods  and 
in  results,  are  among  the  visitors, 
and  the  Franklin  building  is  just 
the  place  to  find  both  these  things. 
The  training  of  deaf  children  in  speech 
is  a  never-failing  source  of  pleasure  to 
educators  of  all  classes,  many  of  whom 
have  embraced  the  opportunity  to  see  for 
themselves  the  wonderful  development  of 
latent  power. 
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Many  of  the  most  prominent  specialists 
have  also  come  to  investigate  and  com- 
pare. Among'  these  were  John  E.  Ray, 
Principal  of  the  Deaf.  Dumb  and  Blind 
Institute  of  Raleigh,  N.  C;  Miss  Mc- 
Gowan,  Principal  of  pll  the  public  schools 
for  the  deaf  in  Chicago;  Miss  Mary  S. 
Garrett,  Principal  of  the  Home  for  Deaf 
Children  of  Philadelphia;  Prof.  Currier, 
Principal  of  the  New  York  Institute  for 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  this  school  being 
the  second  oldest  in  the  country,  having 
been  founded  in  '1818:  Mr.  H.  S.  Dawes, 
Superintendent  of  the  Nebraska  School 
for  the  Deaf  at  Omaha:  Miss  Virginia  A. 
Osborn,  Principal  of  the  Cincinnati  Oral 
School  for  the  Deaf:  Mr.  Western  Jenk- 
ins, Superintendent  of  the  New  Jersey  In- 
stitution for  Deaf  and  Dumb:  Mr.  J.  W. 
Jones,  Superintendent  for  the  Ohio  In- 
stitute for  Deaf  and  Dumb;  Miss  Ella 
Scott,  Principal  for  the  Deaf  at  Mystic, 
Conn.;  Miss  Laura  D.  L.  Richards,  Prin- 
cipal of  the  Rhode  Island  Institute  for 
the  Deaf:  Mr.  E.  B.  Nelson,  Principal 
of  the  Central  New  York  Institute  for 
the  Deaf  at  Rome:  Dr.  J.  C.  Gordon, 
Superintendent  of  the  Illinois  Institute 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb;  the  Hon.  Robert  C. 
Spencer,  President  of  the  Phonological 
Institute  for  the  Deaf.  Milwaukee,  Wis., 
and  Mr.  Green,  former  Principal  of  the 
New  Yerk  Institute  for  the  '  Improved 
Instruction  of  Deaf-mutes. 

The  visitors  to  the  blind  comprised  the 
most  of  these  eminent  specialists,  and 
also  many  of  their  own,  notably,  Dr.Gardi- 
ner  Fuller,  Superintendent  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts State  Institute  for  the  Blind;  Dr. 
Anganos.  of  the  South  Boston  Institute 
for  the  Blind.  Dr.  O.  W.  Krohn,  an  emi- 
nent specialist,  devoted  to  experimental 
tests  of  the  faculties  and  their  influence 
on  education;  Frank  H.  Hall,  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Illinois  Institute  for  the 
Blind;  E.  Danvers,  Superintendent  of  the 
School  for  the  Deaf.  Nebraska;  Mr.  John 
E.  Ray.  of  the  Raleigh,  N.  C,  School  for 
the  Blind;  William  E.  Wait,  Principal 
of  the  New  York  City  School  for  the 
Blind;  F.  E.  Morrison,  head  of  the  Mary- 
land School  for  the  Blind,  where  the 
blind  from  the  District  of  Columbia  are 
also  educated:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gardiner 
Fuller.Superlntendents  of  trie  State  School 
for  the  Blind  at  Batavia.  N.  Y.;  Mrs. 
Harriet  M.  Pierson,  Superintendent  of 
the  Girls'  Industrial  Department;  Mrs. 
Mary  S.  Garrett,  Principal  of  the  home 
for  the  training  in  speech  of  children 
mentally  backward  before  they  are  of 
age  to  attend  school,  Philadelphia;  Thyrsa 
C.  Williams.  Assistant  Principal  of  the 
Haddenfleld.  N.  J..  Training  School; 
James  T.  Rucker,  Romney,  W.  Va.,  Prin- 
cipal of  the  School  for  the  Blind. 


^be  Masbtngtcm  post. 


At  2:30  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  another 
meeting  was  held  in  the  auditorium, 
which  lasted  till  6  o'clock.  Supt.  Frank 
Hall,  of  the  Indiana  State  Institution  for 
the  Blind,  read  a  paper  on  the  "Educa- 
tion of  the  Blind  from  a  Pedagogical 
Point  of  View."  He  was  followed  by  Dr. 
George  Hempl,  of  the  Michigan  Univer- 
sity, who  spoke  on  "Nasality." 

Dr.  E.  M.  Gallaudet  delivered  an  ad- 
dress of  fifteen  minutes  on  the  general 
method  of  teaching  the  deaf  and  dumb. 
Dr.  Elmer  Gates,  of  this  city,  then  en- 
tertained the  delegates  with  an  instruct- 
ive discourse  on  "Brain  Building  Condu- 
cive to  Mind  Building."  He  referred  to 
sense  training  of  the  eye  and  ear,  and 
concluded  with  some  important  advice 
to  teachers  of  backward  children. 

"The  Relation  of  Language  Teaching  to 
Mental  Development"  was  the  subject 
handled  by  Prof.  S.  G.  Davidson,  of 
Philadelphia.  Miss  Margaret  Bancroft, 
the  founder  of  the  Haddonfield  Training 
School  for  Mentally  Deficient  Children, 
related  some  of  her  experiences,  and 
spoke  of  the  trend  of  training  in  back- 
ward children.  Prof.  Robert  C.  Spencer, 
of  Milwaukee,  finished  the  programme 
by  telling  of  the  day  schools  in  Wiscon- 
sin. 

Dr.  Barr,  of  Elwin,  Pa.,  who  has 
charge  of  the  largest  institution  for  fee- 
ble-minded children  in  the  country  will 
give  an  exhibition  at  the  Franklin  School 
building  this  morning  at  9  o'clock.  Dr. 
Barr  has  with  him  a  squad  of  nine  feeble- 
minded children,  who  will  be  put  through 
military  evolutions  by  an  officer  of  the 
regular  army.    This  exhibition  is  by  spe- 

t.nL,inrtatl?nt,  of    tne    National    Educa- 
tional Association.  «"<-«». 
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pers  on  Educating  the  Blind,  Deaf,  an 
Mentally  Deficient. 
Department  16  of  the  N.  E.  A.  had  a 
busy  time  of  it  yesterday.  From  10  o'clock 
in  the  morning  till  6  o'clock  in  the  evening 
there  were  sessions  of  the  different 
branches,  and  all  the  sessions  were  large- 
ly attended  by  the  delegates  interested  in 
this  class  of  work.  At  10  o'clock  in  the 
morning  there  was  a  concert  in  the  au- 
ditorium of  the  Franklin  School,  given  by 
the  blind  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
There  was  a  programme  of  instrumental 
and  vocal  selections,  and  the  concert  was 
much  enjoyed  by  the  large  number  pres- 
ent. The  blind  artists  were  encouraged 
by  very  generous  applause.  In  room  E,  on 
the  first  floor,  the  morning  was  taken  up 
by  sense  tests  in  the  physical  laboratory. 
President  Gallaudet  extended  an  Invita- 
tion, through  the  official  programme,  to 
the  visiting  delegates  to  the  deaf  and 
blind  portion  of  the  convention,  to  lunch 
at  Kendall  Green.  Coaches  were  in  wait- 
ing at  the  school  at  noon,  and  many  of 
the  teachers  accepted  of  the  invitation. 

From  11  till  12  o'clock  there  were  round- 
table  conferences  in  the  auditorium.  Gen. 
John  Eaton,  Chairman,  made  some  intro- 
ductory remp.rks,  and  wis  followed  by 
Mrs.  E.  L.  Osgood,  of  Boston,  who  read 
a  twenty-minutes'  paper  on  the  "Barly 
Education  of  Deaf  Children."  Isaac  B. 
Gardner,  of  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  spoke  in- 
terestingly of  the  relation  of  the  deaf  to 
the  hearing  world,  and  the  conference 
concluded    with   general   discussion. 


DEAF,  YET  SPEAK  ELOQUENTLY. 


Interesting-  Demons  ration  of  the  Results 
ol  Scienl  inn  Instruction. 

The  second  and  last  meeting  of  the  de- 
partment for  the  education  of  the  deaf 
and  the  blind  was  held  in  the  Franklin 
School  building,  Thirteenth  and  K  streets, 
yesterday  afternoon.  An  interesting  audi- 
ence, consisting  of  teachers  in  deaf  and 
blind  institutions,  and  of  some  of  their 
pupils,  was  i«  attendance.  One  of  the 
speakers,  Dr.  S.  G.  Davidson,  of  Phila- 
delphia, was  himself  totally  deaf,  but 
spoke  in  a  clear  voice  with  the  proper 
emphasis  and  inflection  as  though  he 
could  hear  his  own  words.  Several  deaf 
people  sat  in  the  front  seats  and  kept 
looking  sharply  at  the  faces  of  the  vari- 
ous speakers.  They  followed  the  trend 
of  thought  perfectly,  for  they  had  been 
taught  the  new  method  of  lip  reading. 
Others  unable  to  apply  the  method  sat 
in  the  audience  and  watched  the  finger 
movements  of  their  friends  translating 
the  speech. 

The  election  of  officers  at  the  close  of 
the  session  resulted  in  the  re-election  of 
President  J.  C.  Gordon  and  Secretary 
Mary  C.  McCowan.  Mrs.  Jennie  Bryatt 
Holden,  of  California,  was  chosen  Vice 
President  for  the  deaf;  Frank  Hall,  of 
Illinois,  Vice  President  for  the  blind,  and 
A.  E.  Osborn,  Vice  President ».  for  the 
mentally  deficient. 

Joseph  C.  Gordon  presided  at  the  meet- 
ing. The  first  speaker  was  Dr.  Davidson, 
who  said   in  pait: 

"The  vernacular  of  the  deaf  child  must 
result  in  his  becoming  not  an  English- 
man, a  German,  or  a  Frenchman,  but  a 
man  without  a  country.  We  have  a  distinct 
'deaf-mute  type  of  mind.'  A  psychological 
objection  to  the  use  of  the  sign  language 
with  deaf  children  is  that  it  deprives 
them  of  the  only  stimulus  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  English.  Not  having  acquir- 
ed a  language  which  it  can  master,  the 
mind  of  the  deaf  child  fails  of  full  de- 
velopment." 

Dr.  Martin  W.  Barr  spoke  on  "The 
Why,  the  How,  and  the  Wherefore"  as 
follows:  "Recognizing  that  the  sense  of 
touch  is  the  most  sensitive,  as  well  as 
the  most  reactive  of  all  the  senses,  we 
utilize  it  as  a  master  key  which  shall 
set  free  the  powers  of  the  head,  the 
hands,  the  heart.  The  axiom  that  the 
will  is  best  stimulated  by  and  through 
the   emotions   Is   daily   verified   in  dealing 


with  natures  absolutely  sluggish  and  in- 
dolent, intensely  perverse  and  obstinate, 
or  unduly  nervous  and  excitable.  Direct 
the  destructive  activities  into  construc- 
tive channels— make  the  stream  turn  the 
wheel  and  it  will  not  sweep  away  the 
mill.  " 

Dr.  Alex  Graham  Bell  was  the  last 
speaker.  He  said:  "This  is  the  first  time 
in  the  history  of  the  N.  E.  A.  that  in- 
struction of  the  mentally  defective  has 
been  recognized  as  a  distinct  department. 
For  years,  teachers  of  the  deaf  and  the 
blind  have  been  cast  off  from  the  great 
body  of  educators.  Now  for  the  first  time 
we  meet  as  an  integral  part  of  this  great 
educational  organization.  I,  as  teacher  of 
the  deaf,  have  learned  much  from  the 
papers  by  teachers  of  the  blind  and  of 
the  mentally  deficient,  and  all  alike  have 
profited  by  attendance  upon  the  general 
sessions." 
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DIFFERENT^  TYPES 

Caused  a  Lively  Discussion 
Last  Night. 


WHICH    SHALL     BE     USED? 


Meeting  of  the  Teachers  of  the   Blind  to 

End  Tonight -Several  Interesting 

Subjects  Considered. 


The  biennial  conference  of  the  in- 
structors of  the  blind  will  conclude 
with  this  evening's  session,  and  the 
guests  will  leave  for  their  respective 
homes  on  Friday,  after  a  two  or  three 
days'  stay.  Supt.  E.  P.  Ohurch  is  en- 
tertaining his  50  or  60  guests  admirably. 
Excellent  meals  are  served  at  the  insti- 
tution and  the  sleeping  rooms  of  the 
school  are  thrown  open  to  them. 
Among  the  arrivals  yesterday  were  Mrs. 
M.  A.  Monroe  of  Albion,  Mrs.  A.  T. 
Bohrer  and  P.  D.  Clark  of  Flint. 

This  afternoon's  meeting  is  being 
devoted  to  a  general  discussion  of  the 
subjects :  Should  the  work  of  the 
schools  for  the  blind  be  classed  as  ex- 
clusively educational  or  should  it  be 
regarded  as  charitable  and  the  pupils 
as  the  recipients  of  charity?  and  ex- 
amination methods,  school  records  and 
text-books  for  the  blind.  The  report  of 
the  memorial  committee  and  a  business 
session,  including  the  election  of  offi- 
cers, will  constitute  tonight's  program. 


The  meeting  of  the  trustees  of  the 
American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind, 
located  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  was  held  last 
night  and  a  lively  discussion  was  carried 
on  for  a  few  hours.  It  was  all  over  a 
resolution  to  the  effect  that  the  printing 
house  should  furnish  books  in  the  New 
York  Point,  Braile  and  Line  type,  the 
three  systems  of  printing  now  in  use  in 
the  United  States,  upon  the  requisition 
of  the  head  of  the  institutions  participat- 
ing in  the  congressional  subsidy.  The 
books  to  be  published  are  chosen  by  a 
publication  committee  of  the  associa- 
tion. 

Since  the  meeting  of  the  trustees  at 
Brantford,  Ont.,  four  years  ago,  the 
house  has  been  printing  books  in  the 
New  York  point  type  exclusively,  save 
when  an  institution  would  furnish  the 
plates  for  certain  books  to  be  printed  in 
the  other  systems  at  the  expense  of  the 
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institution. 

About  three- fourths  of  the  schools  in 
the  country  are  using  the  New  York 
point  system,  while  six  or  seven,  includ- 
ing the  Michigan  School  for  the  Blind, 
use  the  Braile  and  a  few  use  the  Boston 
Line  system.  Inasmuch  as  such  a  large 
percentage  u»e  the  New  York  point 
system,  it  was  thought  that  the 
quota  for  such  a  large  number 
of  schools  would  be  exhausted  by  hav- 
ing books  printed  which  would  be  en- 
tirely useless  to  them.  On  the  other 
hand  the  users  of  the  Braile  and  Line 
systems  claimed  it  was  unfair  not  to 
have  furnished  them  books  in  the  sys- 
tems which  they  deemed  best  to  use. 
The  resolution  to  have  the  books  print- 
ed in  the  three  systems  carried  by  a 
vote  of  12  to  7,  the  vote  being  taken  by 
States.  It  took  about  an  hour  to  vote, 
half  of  the  voters  either  wishing  to  be 
excused  from  voting  or  to  be  allowed  to 
explain  their  votes. 

After  the  resolution  was  ilnally  car- 
ried, the  secretary  and  superintendent 
of  the  printing  house  claimed  that  the 
system  was  absolutely  unworkable  and 
he  demanded  that  it  be  amended  in 
some  way.  But  after  another  hour  of 
discussion  the  meeting  adjourned  to  dis- 
pose of  the  question  today,  after  sleep- 
ing upon  the  proposition. 

The  discussion  is  one  which  has  been 
indulged  in  at  each  meeting  for  the  last 
10  or  15  years. 

The  following  officers  of  the  Printing 
House  Association  were  elected  last 
night :  President,  Robert  Cockran, 
Louisville;  vice  president,  W.  D.  "Wil- 
liams, Macon,  Ga. ;  treasurer,  Lear 
Trust,  Cal. ;  secretary  and  superintend- 
ent, B.  B.  Huntoon,  Louisville.  Messrs. 
Waite,  Dow  and  Johnson  were  appoint- 
ed as  the  publication  committee. 


A.  O.  Blakeslee,  director  of  music  in 
the  Michigan  School  for  the .  Blind,  in 
his  paper  read  this  afternoon  by  Mrs.  M. 
A.  Monroe,  Should  Music  as  a  Subject 
of  Study  Merit  the  Attention  Given  to 
It  in  Our  Schools?  argued  quite  strong- 
ly in  the  affirmative.  He  reviewed  the 
history  of  music  in  schools  for  the  blind 
since  the  beginning  of  musical  instruc- 
tion in  such  schools,  which  was  about  a 
century  ago.  He  said  that  it  was  the 
first  -idea  of  the  projectors  that  the 
pupils  should  only  become  proficient  in 
a  degree  which  would  enable  them  to 
support  themselves,  but  now  with  a  per- 
son naturally  endowed  with  a  gift  of 
music  there  is  no  barrier  in  the  way  of 
acquiring  a  degree  of  proneienoy  equal 
to  that  of  seeing  persons.  Years  are 
verifying  this,  he  declared.  "Up  to 
1864,  instruction  was  given  orally,  but 
at  that  time  two  embossed  systems  were 
introduced  which  have  become  a  great 
aid. 

"Music,  as  no  other  art,  can  give  to 
the  pupil  higher  thought  toward  the 
great  Giver  of  all  gifts,  and  study,  for 
this  thought  alone,  should  be  encourag- 
ed in  schools  for  the  blind." 

The  paper  was  concluded  as  follows : 
"Twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the  pupils 
become  concert  performers  and  a  large 
percentage  acquire  a  fair  degree  of  pro- 
ficiency. "We  are  well  aware  that  not 
a  few  blind  musicians  have  reached  a 
flattering  stage  of  development  as  con- 
cert executants  as  well  as  composers. 

"I  think  it  is  a  self-evident  proof  that 
the  labor  and  time  spent,  each  year  is 
more  clearly  defining  means  where- 
by the  study  of  music  may  be- 
come more  and  more  successful 
as  the  means  for  so  doing  am 
brought  closer  into  touch  with  our 
students.  The  blind  man  has  yet  to  over- 
come the  incredulity  of  the  public,  but 
even  this  barrier  is  steadily  breaking 
down  as  the  public  is  by  degrees  be- 
coming better  acquainted  with  the  pos- 
sibilites  of  the  blind  and  we  are  not  so 
much  a  mark  of  curiosity  as  we 
were  many  years  ago." 


"The  trustees  of  the  American  Printing 
House  spent  another  very  warm  hour 
this  morning  before  the  matter  as  to  the 
system  in  which  books  should  be  print- 
ed, before  it  was  disposed  of.  The  pub- 
lication committee  was  given  absolute 
power  to  decide  in  which  type  certain 
books  shall  be  printed  for  the  next  two 
years,  at  the  end  of  which  time  there 
will  doubtlessbe  another  squabble. 

The  paper  of  John  T.  Sibley,  upon 
the  introduction  of  courses  in^  massage 
in  schools  for  the  blind,  proved  a  pleas- 
ing divertisement  in  the  program  of 
red  hot  business  discussions.  He  told 
the  history  of  massage  and  recited  its 
benefits.  He  said  that  massage  is  being 
practiced  very  successfully  in  foreign 
and  in  our  own  countries  by  blind  per- 
sons, and  thought  that  a  course  in  the 
schools  for  the  blind  would  be  wel- 
comed by  many.  One  natural  advant- 
age which  the  blind  have  in  the  practice 
of  massage  is  that  their  hands 
are  uncallessed  and  are  better  suited  for 
the  purpose.  But  one  hindrance  is  that 
blind  people  are  not  physically  up  to 
the  standard  of  the  seeing  persons  and 
lack  some  of  the  requisites,  among  them 
being  personal  magnetism. 

The  introduction  of  courses  in  mas- 
sage in  schools,  however,  met  with  a 
general  disapproval,  the  opinion  being 
that  schools  for  the  blind  should  not 
adopt  such  a  specialized  study  and  that 
those  especially  fitted  for  masseurs 
should  go  to  colleges  for  seeing  persons. 

The  report  of  the  treasures  showed  the 
receipts  for  the  past  two  years  to  ba 
$510.09  with  expenditures  of  $380.00, 
leaving  a  balance  of  $129.19. 


the  users  of  the  Braile  and  Line  systems 
claimed  it  was  unfair  not  to  have  fur- 
nished them  books  in  the  systems  which 
they  deemed  best  to  use.  The  resolution 
to  have  the  books  printed  in  the  three 
systems  carried  by  a  vote  of  12  to  7,  the 
vote  being  taken  by  state*.  After  the  res- 
olution was  finally  carried,  the  secretary 
and  superintendent  of  the  printing  house 
claimed  that  the  system  was  absolutely 
unworkable,  and  he  demanded  that  it  be 
amended  in  some  way.  The  discussion  is 
one  which  has  been  indulged  in  at  each 
meeting  for  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years, 
I  and  the  matter  is  still  unsettled,  it  being 
finally  referred  to  the  publication  commit- 
tee. 

The  following  officers  of  the  printing 
house  association  were  elected:  President, 
Robert  Cockran,  Louisville;  vice-president, 
W.  T>.  Williams,  Macon,  Ga. ;  treasurer, 
Lear  Trust,  California;  secretary  and  su- 
perintendent,   B.    B.    Huntoon,   Louisville. 

Or.e  of  the  interesting  papers  t>f  the  meet- 
ing was  that  furnished  by  Prof.  A.  C. 
Blakeslee,  of  the  Michigan  School  for  the 
Blind.  He.  argued  for  the  encouragement 
of  the  study  of  music  by  the  blind,  con- 
tending that  the  blind  can,  as  a  rule,  ac- 
quire great  proficiency  in  the  art.  In  "con- 
clusion he  said:  "The  blind  man  has  yet  to 
overcome  the,  incredulity  of  the  public,  but 
even  this  barrier  is  steadily  breaking  down, 
as  the  pufblic  by  degree  is  becoming  better 
acquainted  with  the  possibilities  of  the 
blind,  and  we  are  not  so  much  a  mark  of 
curiosity  as  we  were  many  years  ago." 

The  following  officers  of  the  National 
Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind 
were  elected  at  the  session  this  evening: 
President,  Michael  Anagnos,  Boston;  first 
vice-president.  Supt.  John  E.  Ray,  North 
Carolina;  second  vice-president,  Supt.  E. 
P.  Church..  Michigan;  recording'  secretary, 
B.  B,  Huntoon,  Kentucky;  treasurer,  Ste- 
phen Babcock,  New  York;  corresponding 
secretary,  William  B.  Wait,  New  York. 
Executive  committee,  Wm.  B.  Walt,  New 
York;  Dr.  John  T.  Sibley,  Missouri;  A.  H. 
Dymond,  Brantford,  Ont. ;  W.  A.  Jones, 
Nebraska;  E.  E.  Allen.  Philadelphia.  The 
place  of  holding  next  meeting  was  left 
with  the  executive  committee. 
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FRIDAY,    JULY   15,    1898. 


TO  BENEFIT  THE  BLIND 


TEACHERS  DISCUSSING  THE   PROPER 
MEANS   AT  LANSING. 


COULDN'T      AGREE      ON      THE       BEST 
SYSTEM   OP   BOOKS. 


An  Argument  for  the  Study  of  Music— 
Election   of  Officers. 


Lansing,  Mich.,  July  14.— (Special.)— The 
teachers  of  the  blind  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada  who  have  been  in  session  here 
!  this  week  closed  their  programme  to-night 
and  will  leave  for  their  homes  to-morrow. 
The  meeting  of  the  trustees  of  the  Amer- 
ican printing  house  for  the  blind  at  Lex- 
ington, developed  a  hot  discussion  over  the 
relative  merits  of  the  different  systems  of 
printing  books  for  blind  readers.  A  reso- 
lution was  introduced  providing  that  the 
printing  house  should  furnish  books  in  the 
New  York  point,  braile  and  line  type,  the 
three  systems  of  printing  now  in  use  in 
the  United  States,  upon  the  requisition  of 
the  head  of  the  institutions  participating  in 
the  congressional  subsidy.  The  books  to  be 
published  are  chosen  by  a  publication  com- 
mittee of  the   association. 

Since  the  meeting  of  the  trustees  at 
Brantford,  Ont.,  four  years  ago,  the  house 
has  been  printing  books  in  the  New  York 
point  type  exclusively,  save  when  an  In- 
stitution would  furnish  the  plates  for  cer- 
tain books  to  be  printed  in  the  other  sys- 
tems at  the  expense  of  the  institution. 
About  three-fourths  of  the  schools  in  the 
country  are  using  the  New  York  point  sys- 
tem, while  six  or  seven,  including  the 
Michigan  school  for  the  blind,  use  the 
Braile  and  a  few  use  the  Boston  line  sys- 
tem. Inasmuch  as  such  a  large  percentage 
use  the  New  York  point  system,  It  was 
thought  that  the  quota  for  such  a  large 
number  of  schools  would  be  exhausted  by 
having  books  printed  which  would  be  en- 
tirely useless  to  them.    On  the  other  hand 


BOOKS  FOR  THE  BLIND. 


Found  Impracticable  to  Use  Three 
Systems. 

LANSING,  Mich.,  Special  Telegram. 
July  14. — The  meeting  of  trustees  of 
the  American  printing  house  for  blind 
had  a  lively  discussion  over  a  resolu- 
tion that  the  printing  house  should  fur- 
nish books  In  the  New  York  point, 
Braile  and  line  type,  the  three  sys- 
tems of  printing  now  In  use  in  the 
United  States,  upon  the  requisition  of 
the  head  of  the  institutions  partici- 
pating in  the  congressional  subsidy. 
The  books  to  be  published  are  chosen 
by  a  publication  committee  of  the 
American  association  of  instructors  of 
the  blind.  The  resolution  to  have  the 
books  printed  In  the  three  systems 
carried  by  a  vote  of  12  to  7,  the  vote 
being  taken  by  states.  Afterwards  the 
secretary  and  superintendent  of  the 
printing  house  claimed  that  the  sys- 
tem was  absolutely  impracticable  and 
a  reconsideration  was  had.  Finally 
the  publication  committee  was  given 
absolute  power  to  decide  in  which  type 
certain  books  shall  toe  printed  for  the 
next  two  years.  Officers  of  the  print- 
ing house  were  elected  as  follows: 
President,  Robert  Cockran,  of  Louis- 
ville; vice-president,  W.  D.  Williams, 
of  Macon,  Ga.;  treasurer,  Lear  Trust, 
of  California;  secretary  and  superin- 
tendent, B.   B.   Huntoon,   of  Louisville. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  association  of 
instructors,  John  T.  Sibley,  of  St. 
Louis,  advocated  teaching  massage  in 
schools  for  the  blind  and  named  many 
advantages,  one  being  that  the  blind 
have  uncalloused  hands.  But  one 
hindrance  is  that  blind  people  are  not 
physically  up  to  the  standard  of  the 
seeing  persons  and  lack  some  of  the 
requisites,  among  them  being  personal 
magnetism.  The  proposition  did  not 
carry. 

A.  C.  Blakeslee.  of  Lansing,  read  a 
strong  paper  in  support  of  the  propo- 
sition that  music  as  a  subject  of  study 
merits  attention  in  schools  for  the 
blind.  In  the  general  discussion,  com- 
pulsory education  of  the  blind  was  ad- 
vocated. J.  J.  Dow,  of  Faribault, 
Minn.,  made  a  report  on  methods  and 
appliances  for  mind  study  In  schools 
for   the   blind. 

Circuit  Judge  -Rollin  H.  Person  has 
announced  that  he  will  not  be  a  can' 
didate  for  re-election,  but  at  the  ex- 
piration of  his  present  term  will  en- 
gage in  practice  here. 
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Supt,  New  York  City  School  for  Blind. 
The  executive  committee  for  the  ensu- 
ing two  years  will  be  composed  of  Wil- 
liam B.  Waite,  John  T.  Sibley,  St. 
FRIDAY,   JULY   15,    1898  \  Louis  ;  A.  H.  Dymond,  Brantford,  Ont. ; 

W.  A.  Jones,  Nebraska  City,  Neb. ;  E. 
E.  Allen,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Michael  Anagnos  is  a  Greek  by  birth 
and  has  had  charge  of  the  Perkins  In- 
stitute at  Boston  for  a  number  of  years. 
He  is  well  known  over  this  country  and 
Europe,  not  only  for  his  profound  schol- 
arship but  for  his  notable  work  in  phil- 
anthropy. 


ELECTED  OFFICERS 

Instructors  of  the  Blind  Closed  Their 
Conference  Last  Night. 

The  National  Conference  of  Instruct- 
ors of  the  Blind  closed  at  10  o'clock  last 
night,  with  the  election  of  the  following 

officers:  President,  Michael  Anagnos, 
Boston;  1st  vice  president,  John  E.  Ray, 
North  Carolina;  2d  vice  president,  E. 
P.  Church,  Lansing;  recording  secre- 
tary, B.  B.  Huntoon,  Kentucky;  treas- 
urer, Stephen  Babcock,  New  York;  cor- 
responding secretary,  Wm.  B.  Wait, 
New  York;  executive  committee,  Wm. 
B.  Wait,  New  York;  Dr.  John  T.  Sibley. 
Missouri;  A.  H.  Dymond,  Brantford, 
Ont.;  W.  A.  Jones,  Nebraska;  E.  E.  Al- 
len, Philadelphia. 

The  executive  committee  will  select 
the  place  for  holding  the  next  meeting. 

The  closing  hour  last  night  was  de- 
voted to  a  musical  program  and  short 
speeches  by  the  delegates.  It  was  the 
unanimous  verdict  that  the  meeting  had 
been  a  great  success  from  every  stand- 
point and  the  delegates  paid  the  Lan- 
sing people  some  very  high  compliments 
foi  the  hospitality  and  excellent  enter- 
tainment provided. 


TEACHERSJBICT 

Schools  for  Blind  Not   Elee- 
mosynary in  Character. 


STATE'S  POSITION  IS  WRONG 


Conference  of   Instructors   of  the    Blind 

Closed  Last  Night-Officers 

Elected. 


The  15th  biennial  conference  of  the 
National  Association  of  Instructors  of 
the  Blind  came  to  a  close  last  evening. 
After  a  brief  business  session  the  guests 
adjourned  to  one  of  the  parlors  where 
impromptu  speeches  were  given  and 
an  excellent  musical  program  carried 
out  under  the  direction  of  Prof.  A.  C. 
Blakeslee. 

The  instructors  unite  in  saying  that 
the  conference  has  been  one  of  great 
profit.  Some  of  the  subjects  presented 
were  especially  timely  and  topics  near- 
est their  heart  •  have  been  energetically 
discussed.  Some  of  their  actions  taken 
will  prove  of  lasting  and  far-reaching 
benefit  to  the  association  and  to  the 
blind  and  their  iustntctors.  The  utmost 
good  feeling  prevailed  throughout  the 
meeting  last  night  and  the  election  of 
each  of  the  officers  and  members  of  the 
executive  committee  was  made  unan- 
imously. 

The  following  officers  were  elected : 
President,  Michael  Anagnos,  Boston ; 
first  vice  president,  John  E.  Ray,  Supt. 
School  for  Blind,  Raleigh,  N.  C. ;  second 
vice  president,  Edwin  P.  Church,  Supt. 
Michigan  School  for  Blind,  Lansing ; 
secretary,  B.  B.  Huntoon,  Supt.  School 
for  Blind,  Louisville,  Ky. ;  treasurer, 
Stephen  Babcock,  New  York  city  ;  cor- 
responding secretary,  William  B.  Waite, 


The  instructors  of  the  blind  were  very 
emphatic  yesterdav  in  their  opinion  that 
the  work  of  State  institutions  for  the 
blind  was  exclusively  educational  and 
not  charitable  in  the  least.  John  T. 
Sibley  of  St.  Louis  says  it  is*an  out- 
rage to  consider  pupils  of  schools  for  the 
blind,  or  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  as  paupers 
and  the  recipients  of  charity  and  schools 
for  blind  properly  belong  to  the  educa- 
tional system  of  the  State.  The  argu- 
ment is  that  the  State  owes  to  a  blind 
child  a  common  school  education  just  as 
much  as  it  does  to  the  seeing  one  and 
this  instruction  can  only  be  accomplish- 
ed by  congregating  them  at  one  place 
where  all  the  appliances  can  be  had  for 
their  instruction.  The  instructors  say 
that  schools  for  the  blind  should  be  tak- 
en from  under  the  control  of  boards  of 
corrections  and  charities  and  should  be 
attached  to  the  educational  system  un- 
der the  supervision  of  the  Superinten- 
dent of  Public  Instruction. 

William  B.  Waite  of  New  York  City 
made  a  stirring  address  in  which  he 
urged  the  superintendents  to  take  the 
initial  steps  to  make  the  schools  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  educational  systems  of 
the  States  by  influencing  legislation. 

A.  H.  Dymond  of  Brantford,  Out.,  a 
thoroughbred  Englishman,  extolled  the 
system  in  England  where  the  schools 
for  the  blind  were  a  part  of  the  educa- 
tional system  and  each  blind  child  was 
compelled  to  go  to  school. 

Secretary  L.  C.  Storrs  of  the  Michigan 
State  Board  of  Corrections  and  Char- 
ities explained  that  the  boards  of  char- 
ities in  the  different  States  should  not 
be  blamed  because  schools  for  the  blind 
were  under  their  supervision.  They 
have  enough  work  to  do  now  and  would 
not  object  to  being  relieved  from  the 
supervision  of  the  schools.  In  Michi- 
gan the  Board  of  Corrections  and  Char- 
ities looks  after  the  maintenance  of  the 
schools  for  the  blind  and  deaf  aud 
dumb  but  these  schools  report  to  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

Michael  Anagnos  said  that  peniten- 
tiaries, reform  schools  and  schools  for 
the  blind  and  deaf  and  dumb — every  in- 
stitution save  the  public  schools — were 
placed  under  the  supervision  of  a  board 
of  charity  in  some  States,  and  he  want- 
ed the  vicious  thing  stopped. 

New  York  courts  have  ruled  that 
public  schools  for  the  blind  and  deaf 
and  dumb  were  not  charitable. 


A  very  important  step  was  taken  by  the 
association  yesterday  afternoon  when  a 
committee  on  mind  study  and  psychol- 
ogy for  the  blind  was  appointed.  Dur- 
ing the  discussion  on  the  benefits, 
ethically,  of  music  in  the  schools,  W. 
A.  Jones  of  Nebraska  City,  Neb.,  mude 
the  somewhat  startling  statement  that 
the  instructors  of  the  blind  have  as  yet 
constructed  no  psychology  for  persons 
with  four  senses,  or  if  there  is  such 
a  psychology  it  is  in  a  very  crude  state. 
He  said  that  to  have  a  proper  pedagogy 
to  be  used  in  the  schools  requires  a 
psychology  upon  which  to  base  it.  Mr. 
Jones  was  appointed  chairman  of  the 
committee  with  Messrs.  Dow,  Allen, 
Hall  and  Waite  as  members. 

A  resolution  was  adopted  last  night 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  association 
of  instructors  of  the  blind  not  to  become 
affiliated  with  the.  National  Educational 
Association   as  irate  section,   but 


that  the  members  of  the  association  be- 
come members  of  the  Educational  Asso- 
ciation individually.  The  instructors 
said  they  were  educators  and  that  they 
should  not  become  a  section  by  them- 
selves. They  think  that  the  kindergarte- 
ners, musical  directors  and  heads  of 
other  departments  should  be  classed  in 
the  various  general  sections  of  the  Na- 
tional Educational  Association. 


Yesterday  afternoon  resolutions  were 
adopted  thanking  the  librarian  of  Con- 
gress for  maintaining  reading  rooms  in 
the  library  and  the  Society  for  Provid- 
ing Religious  Literature  to  the  Blind. 
Lars  M.  Larson,  superintendent  of  the 
State  institution  for  the  blind  and  deaf 
and  dumb  of  New  Mexico,  gave  an  ad- 
dress in  the  sign  language  which  was 
translated  as  he  performed  by  J.  E. 
Ray  of  North  Carolina. 


BOSTON    HERALD - 


MONDAY,  AUGUST  8,    1898. 


The  University  of  Bordeaux,  France, 
has  just  received  as  a  student  of  letters 
In  the  section  of  philosophy,  and  num- 
ber one,  a  blind  youth,  whose  father  is 
a  Bordeaux  lawyer.  This  young  man, 
who  Is  possessed  of  rare  intelligence,  ha* 
been  helped  in  his  studies  by  his  mother, 
who  has  studied  with  him,  read  with 
him  and  written  for  him,  so  that  he 
writes  fluently.  His  mother.  In  her 
sublime  devotion,  has  learned  Greek, 
Latin  and  German  for  his  sake,  and 
read  and  reread  many  times  for  him 
Plato,  Aristotle,  Pascal,  Descartea,  Kant, 
Hegel,  Schopenhauer  and  other  philoso- 
phers. Her  son  deserved  to  succeed,  and 
he  has.  for  the  university  predicts  a 
notable  future  for  him.  Here  Is  a  shin- 
ing example  of  woman's  mental  equality, 
and  if  this  mother  so  desired  it,  she 
could  carry  off  the  same  degree  that  will 
belong  to  her  son  when  he  leaves  col- 
lege.   


The  Christian  Register 
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GEORGE  BATCH ELOR 


Editor 


Reading  for  the  Blind. 

Mr.  Young,  the  distinguished  librarian  of 
Congress,  has  established  a  system  for  the 
entertainment  and  instruction  of  blind  people 
which  should  be  widely  imitated. 

He  has  opened  a  large  room,  easily  acces- 
sible in  the  library,  to  which  any  blind  per- 
sons may  repair  every  afternoon,  in  the 
months  of  autumn  and  winter,  sure  that 
some  gentleman  or  lady  will  be  there,  ready 
to  read  aloud  to  any  audience  which  may 
assemble.  It  is  proved  that  such  audiences 
are  frequently  quite  large.  And  the  steadi- 
ness with  which  the  reading  goes  forward, 
rain  or  shine,  hot  or  cold,  gives  courage  to 
the  hearers  to  attend,  so  that  no  special  an- 
nouncement is  needed.  It  is  something  of 
which  one  is  certain. 

So  soon  as  Mr.  Young  proposed  this  excel- 
lent plan  to  the  gentlemen  and  ladies  whom 
he  called  upon  in  Washington,  he  found  no 
difficulty  in  enlisting  volunteers  who  were 
ready  to  read.  In  many  instances,  gentlemen 
and  ladies  of  distinction  read  from  their  own 
works,  on  invitation ;  and  the  hearers  thus 
had  an  additional  pleasure  in  associating, 
after  such  a  reading,  the  voice  and  manner 
and  spirit  of  an  author  with  his  writings. 

But  no  such  additional  attraction  as  this  is 
needed   to   call    together  a  grateful   audience. 
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In  a  city  as  large  as  Washington  is,  or  Bos- 
ton, there  are  many  people  who,  by  blind- 
ness, are  deprived  of  the  pleasure  and  profit 
which    the    rest    of    us    derive    from    books. 

The  proportion  of  the  blind  who  have  not 
learned  to  read  embossed  print  is  large.  And 
those  who  can  read  with  their  fingers'  ends 
have  but  a  limited  and  not  extensive  collec- 
tion of  embossed  books  to  read  from. 

On  the  other  side,  there  are  many  ladies 
and  gentlemen  in  town  who  would  willingly 
contribute,  as  readers,  to  give  to  their  blind 
friends  and  neighbors  such  pleasant  after- 
noons as  are  opened  to  them  by  this  plan. 
Edward  E.  Hale. 


SATURDAY,  SEPT  10, 1898. 
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BLIND    ARCHITECTS   WORK. 


Dennis   Reardon    Designed    New    Building 
Kindergarten  at  Jamaica  Plain. 


for 


DESIGNED    BY    DENNIS    REARDON,    BLIND    ARCHITECT. 


Mr  Dennis  Reardon,  a  graduate  of  the 
Perkins  institution  for  the  blind  at 
South  Boston  and,  at  present  in  charge 
of  the  printing  office  and  library  of  that 
institution,  is  the  architect  of  the  new 
building  just  erected  in  connection  with 
the  kindergarten  for  the  Blind  at  Jfl- 
maica  Plain,  which  will  be  ready  for  oc- 
cupancy the  last  of  this  month. 

This  Is  the  third  building  which  has 
been  erected  on  the  large  estate  corner 
of  Perkins  and  Day  sts,  Jamaica  Plain, 
by  the  trustees  of  the  Perkins  institu- 
tion. The  whole  estate  includes  about 
eight  and  three-fourths  acres,  and  re- 
cently has  been  much  improved  by  the 
laying  out  of  120  Shade  and  fruit  trees. 

This  new  building  is  four  stories  and 
of  red  brick,  with  browhstone  front  and 
belting  of  the  same  material.  Ascending 
a  short  flight  of  stone  ne  enters 

a  vestibule,  the  floor  of  which  is  laid 
with  mosaic.  The  recep.'on  room  on 
the  right  is  finished  in  ash  and  cherry, 
with  Venetian  blinds,  paneldd  in  recess, 
and  with  marble  grates.  The  i ooms  are 
all  high-studded,  with  mellow-tinted 
walls,  and  uniform  in  finish  to  that  of 
the  reception  room. 

To  the  rear  of  the  reception  room  on 
the  first  floor  are  the  dining  room, 
pantry  and  kitchen.  Across  the  hall, 
which  has  a  highly  polished  maple 
floor,    are   two    schoolrooms,    a   clothes- 


press,  a  matron's  office  and  toilet  room. 
The  second  and  third  floors  are  taken 
up  with  dormitories,  each  containing 
two  beds.  Provision  is  made  on  the 
second  floor  for  a  piano.  The  fourth 
floor  is  fitted  up  as  a  hall  for  drill  and 
gymnastics. 

The  furnishings  of  the  schoolrooms 
are  divided  into  three  grades,  to  con- 
form to  the  stature  and  with  considera- 
tion of  the  comfort  of  the  pupils.  The 
laundry  and  storerooms  are  In  the  base- 
ment. There  is  also  a  room  for  the 
teaching  of  sloyd.  The  building  Is  to 
be  heated  throughout  by  steam,  and, 
to  provide  for  emergencies,  fire  hose  at- 
tachments are  placed  on  each  floor. 

IV' r  Reardon.  the  architect  of  the 
building,  is  about  50  years  old.  When 
he  was  an  Infant  his  parents  came  to 
this  country  from  Ireland  and  settled 
in  Sonth  Boston.  He  has  been  blind 
since  he  was  8  years  old,  having  lost 
his  sight  from  cold  and  inflammation  of 
the  eyes.  He  began  his  education  at 
the  Perkins  institution  for  the  blind, 
at  South  Boston,  when  Dr  Howe  was 
the  leading  spirit  of  the  institution. 
For  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century 
Mr  Reardon  has  been  its  chief  archi- 
tect, nrinter,  mechanic,  and  all-round 
man  generally,  but  his  great  interest  Is 
in  architecture.  He  has  planned  at 
least  a  dozen  houses  in  connection  with 
the  school  for  the  blind  He  is  happily 
married  and  has  one  child,  a  boy  of  3. 

Mr  Reardon's  very  remarkable  work 
has  been  accomplished  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr  Anagnos,  who  Is  making  his 


life  work  one  of  untiring  effort  In  be- 
half of  the  sightless. 

Miss  Mary  Jones,  formerly  a  matron 
of  the  school  for  the  Deaf  in  Minnesota, 
has  been  apopinted  matron  of  the  new 
building.  Miss  Hopkins,  who  has  just 
graduated  from  the  state  norma!  school 
at  Framingham,  has  been  appointed 
teacher  of  literature,  and  Miss  Hall,  a 
graduate  of  the  North  .Bennett  st  man- 
ual training  school,  will  have  charge  of 
the  manual  training.  Miss  Abbot  will 
be  transferred  from  the  old  school  and 
have  charge  of  the  music. 

The  cost  of  the  new  building  will  be  in 
the  neighborhood  of  $55,000,  and  in  order 
to  provide  this  sum  of  money  it  has 
been  necessary  to  draw  from  the  small 
surplus  saved  from  the  receipts  for 
current  expenses,  also  from  the  legacies 
and  donations  received  during  the  past 
year.  This  will  of  necessity  prevent  the 
receipt  of  any  income  from  the  invest- 
ment of  these  legacies  and  donations, 
while  the  organization  or  a  third  house- 
hold equal  in  size  and  similar  in  all  its 
features  and  requirements  to  the  other 
two  now  in  existence  will  increase  the 
amount  of  current  expenses  by  one-third 
at  least. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  trus- 
tees are  obliged  to  appeal  to  the  friends 
and  benefactors  of  the  little  blind  chil- 
dren, not  only  for  a  continuance  of  their 
assistance,  but  for  increased  annual 
subscriptions  and  donations,  until  a  per- 
manent source  of  income  sufficient  for 
all  its  needs  shall  be  secured. 
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DR.  SAMUEL  ELIOT, 

Former  Supt.  of  Boston  Schools, 
Dies  at  Beverly  Farms. 

Beverly  Farms,  Sept.  14.— Dr.  Samuel 
Eliot  died  here  today  of  heart  failure, 
aged  about  77  years. 


Samuel  Eliot  was  born  in  Boston, 
Dec.  22,  1821,  and  was  graduated  from 
Harvard  University  in  1839  with  the 
highest  honors,  his  classmates  including 
in  their  number  such  men  as  E.  E.  Hale, 
Rev.  C.  H.  Brigham,  Rev.  Samuel  Long- 
fellow and  others.  After  graduating  he 
epent  about  four  years  in  Europe  in 
study  and  travel. 

He  was  a  valuable  contributor  to  lit- 
erature, his  first  publi6hed  work  being 
"Passages  from  the  History  of  Liberty," 
published  in  Boston  in  1847,  which,  with 
a  later  work  on  "The  Liberty  of  Rome," 
was  published  in  a  revised  form  in  1853, 
under  the  title  of  "The  History  of  Lib- 
erty." The  work  was  pronounced  by 
competent  critics  a  remarkable  one,  and 
in  its  treatment  of  the  subject  consid- 
ered gave  evidence  of  fine  scholarship. 

Mr.  Eliot  also  published  a  "Manual  of 
United  States  History,"  and  the  "Life 
and  Times  of  Savanarola,"  and  hadwrit- 
;  ten  articles  for  various  periodicals.  In 
i  the  field  of  education  his  career  was  one 
of  honorable  prominence,  having  been 
engaged  in  various  branches  of  teaching. 
At  one  time  he  devoted  himself  to  priv- 
ate pupils,  and  while  thus  engaged  gave  j 
free  instruction  to  classes  of  young 
workingmen  and  organized  a  charity 
school  for  vagrant  children. 

He  was  appointed  professor  of  history 
and  political  science  in  Trinity  College, 
Hartford,  in  1856,  and  was  president  of 
that  institution  from  1860  to  1866.       He 
had  also  held  the  position  of  principal  of 
I  the  Girls'  High  school  in  Boston  for  four  j 
!  years.       He    was    also    president   of    the 
'  board  of  trustees  of  the  Massachusetts  I 
General  Hospital. 

In  1863  he  received  the  degree  of  LL.D. 
from  Columbia  College. 

He  succeeded  J.  D.  Phllbrick  as  super- 
intendent of  the  Boston  public  schools, 
and  upon  resigning  that  office,  after 
faithful  service,  he  was  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  the  school  committee. 

He  was  a  grandson  of  the  Samuel 
Eliot  who  founded  the  Eliot  professor- 
ship In  Harvard  University,  a  nephew  of 
Mayor  Eliot,  for  many  years  treasurer 
of  the  university,  and  a  cousin  of  Pres. 
Eliot: 
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DR.  SAMUEL  ELIOT. 

Death  of  the  Former  President  of  Trin- 
ity College — Was  Known   as 
a  Historian. 


Dr.  Samuel  Eliot,  prominent  as  an  his- 
torical writer  and  educator,  died  of 
heart  failure  yesterday  at  Beverly 
Farms. 

Dr.  Eliot  was  born  in  Boston  Dec.  22, 
1821.  He  was  graduated  with  the  highest 
honors  from  Harvard  in  1838,  and  after 
de-voting  two  years  to  business  he  went 
abroad.     During   his   stay   at   Rome     he 


formed  the  plan  of  his  "History  of  Lib- 
erty." On  returning  to  this  country  he 
engaged  in  teaching;  and  beside  having 
private  pupils,  he  organized  a  charity 
|  school  for  vagrant  children  and  gave 
gratuitous  instruction  to  classes  of 
young  workingmen.  He  published  "A 
Manual  of  United  States  History,  1492- 
1856,"  and  "Life  and  Times  of  Savona-  i 
rola." 

For  some  time  he  was  professor  of 
history  and  political  science  at  Trinity 
College,  and  he  was  president  from  18G0 
to  1864.  He  succeeded  John  D.  Phllbrick 
as  superintendent  of  the  Boston  public 
schools,  and  upon  resigning  that  office 
after  faithful  service,  he  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  school  committee. 

Dr.  Eliot  was  a  grandson  of  the  foun- 
der of  the  Eliot  professorship  at  Har- 
vard. 

THURSDAY,    SEPTEMBER    15.    1898 


DR.    SAMUEL   ELIOT 

Scholar  and  Philanthropist— Four  Years  Pres- 
ident of  Trinity  College,  Superintendent 
of  Boston  Schools,  and  One  of  the  Pounders 
of  the  School  for  Feeble  Minded 

Dr.  Samuel  Eliot,  prominent  as  a  his- 
torical writer,  educator  and  philanthropise, 
died  at  Beverly  Farms  Wednesday  of  heart 
failure. 

Dr.  Eliot  was  born  in  Boston  on  Dec.  22, 
1821.  Most  of  his  life  has  been  spent  in 
Boston  and  a  great  deal  of  his  best  work 
has  been  given  to  Boston;  he  was  typical 
of  the  best  that  is  in  Boston.  He  came  of 
old  and  honored  stock;  it  was  one  of  his 
ancestors  who  founded  the  Eliot  professor- 
ship at  Harvard.  From  Harvard  Dr.  Sam- 
uel Eliot  was  graduated  in  1839,  in  the  same 
class  with  Dr.  Edward  Everett  Hale,  the 
late  Francis  B.  Hayes,  Rev.  Samuel  Long- 
fellow and  Nathaniel  H.  Morlson,  late  pro- 
vost of  the  Peabody  Institute,  Baltimore. 
In  his  college  work  he  was  accounted  a 
brilliant  scholar,  leading  his  class;  and  he 
was  a  Hasty  Pudding  man  in  the  days  when 
the  club  was  a  debating  society. 

After  graduation  Dr.  Eliot  engaged  in 
business;  but  in  a  year  or  two  he  went 
abroad,  and  on  his  return  took  up  with  a 
school  for  workmen  and  a  charity  school. 
In  this  work  he  was  preeminently  success- 
ful; he  had  made  a  special  study  of  peda- 
gogy while  in  Europe,  and  conducted  the 
school  on  lines  of  his  own.  During  all  this 
time  he  was  at  work  on  some  of  his  books; 
and  when  in  1853  he  married  Miss  Emily 
Marshall  Otis  of  Boston,  a  daughter  of  Mr. 
William  Foster  Otis,  he  had  already  won 
some  reputation  as  a  historian. 

In  1856  Dr.  Eliot  went  to  Trinity  College 
at  Hartford,  and  for  eighteen  of  the  best 
years  of  his  life  he  worked  there.  In  1860 
he  was  made  president,  and  for  four  years, 
during  a  stormy  war-time  period,  he  ad- 
ministered the  affairs  of  the  college  with 
wisdom  and  good  sense.  It  was  at  this 
time  that  he  was  given  his  first  degree  of 
LL,  D.,  by  Columbia,  in  1863;  Harvard 
honored  him  in  the  same  way  In  1880.  For 
a  number  of  years  after  his  resignation  as 
president  he  lectured  at  Trinity  on  consti- 
tutional law  and  political  science;  and 
from  1870  till  1873  he  lectured  at  Harvard. 

It  was  in  1872  that  Dr.  Eliot  began  his 
connection  with  the  public  schools  of  Bos- 
ton; and  no  man  has  had  so  close  and  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  them.  His  first  posi- 
tion was  as  master  of  the  Girls'  High 
School;  and  his  influence  has  shaped  its 
course  long  after  he  has  left  It,  and  doubt- 
less will  always  be  felt.  He  left  to  suc- 
ceed Mr.  Phllbrick  as  superintendent  of 
the  Boston  schools,  and  for  two  years  Dr. 
Eliot  gave  his  devoted  and  efficient  service 
to  this  office.  But  he  was  not  done  with 
the  schools  yet;  for  in  1885  he  was  called 
to  the  School  Committee,  where  .his  voice 
was  always  heard  for  purity  of  administra- 
tion and  better  methods. 

Education,  particularly  of  the  unfortu- 
nate, has  always  interested  *  Dr.  Eliot 
deeply.  The  Perkins  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  of  which  he  was  a  director,  has 
therefore  claimed  much  of  his  watchful 
care  and  sound  counsel.  To  him  the  sight- 
less owe  the  "blind  edition"  of  the  Arabian 
Nights"  in  the  South  Boston  Public  Libra- 
ry. The  Home  for  Feeble-Mlnded  Youth 
Is   indebted   to   Dr.    Samuel    Eliot   in   many- 


ways;  and  he  was  connected  for  their  bet- 
terment with  the  City  Mission,  the  Ameri- 
can Social  Science  Association,  the  Massa- 
chusetts Historical  Society,  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Charitable  Society  and  the  Bos- 
ton Athenaum.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
American  Academy;  and  from  1866  to  1872 
he  was  an  overseer  at  Harvard.  He  was 
also  a  trustee  of  the  Massachusetts  Gen- 
eral Hospital  and  of  the  McLean  Hospital. 
Dr.  Eliot's  first  work,  "Passages  from 
the  History  of  Liberty,"  was  published  in 
1847.  "The  Liberty  of  Rome"  followed,  In 
1849.  This  book  was  subsequently  repub- 
lished as  Part  I.,  "The  Ancient  Romans," 
of  "The  History  of  Liberty,"  with  "The 
Early  Christians,"  as  part  II.  Dr.  Eliot's 
various  poetical  selections  for  the  young 
are  examples  of  his  rare  literary  Judgment, 
and  the  manuals  of  American  history  from 
1492  to  1850,  and  from  1492  to  1872,  are 
valuable  textbooks.  Dr.  Eliot  has  made 
some  important  translations  of  the  Spanish 
author  Zorilla,  and  "The  LJfe  and  Times  of 
Savonarola"  is  a  valuable  work. 

In  a  pleasant  old-fashioned  house  on 
Brimmer  street,  overlooking  the  Charles, 
Dr.  Eliot  lived  for  a  long  time  until  his 
death.  Of  late  he  has  spent  his  summers 
at  Beverly  Farms.  His  library  was  larga 
and  well  selected,  and  there  he  spent  most 
of  his  time  during  the  last  part  of  his  life. 
In  1846-47  Dr.  Eliot  was  associated 
with  Dr.  Howe,  Dr.  Edward  Jarvis,  George 
B.  Emerson,  Stephen  Fairbanks,  John  A. 
Andrew,  Francis  W.  Bird,  and  other  promi- 
nent philanthropists  in  organizing  an  ex- 
perimental school  for  teaching  and  training 
idiotic  and  feeble-minded  youth.  This  was 
the  first  systematic  attempt  In  this  coun- 
try to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  Idiot, 
who  up  to  that  time  almost  everywhere 
had  been  left  to  deterloate,  wit  ^advancing 
years,  from  his  original  state  until  death 
released  him.  The  experiment  was  suc- 
cessful and  a  few  years  later  the  Massa- 
chusetts School  for  the  Feeble  Minded  was 
Incorporated  and  organized  upon  substan- 
tially its  present  basis,  Dr.  Eliot  with  the 
gentlemen  named  above  and  others  being 
the  trustees,  of  which  board  he  continued  a 
member  until  the  day  of  his  death,  except 
during  a  brief  absence  from  the  State, 
while  at  the  head  of  Trinity  College.  He 
has  been  president  of  the  school  since  the 
death  of  Dr.  Howe,  at  which  time  it  was 
in  cramped  quarters  at  South  Boston,  there 
being  about  eighty  inmates.  ^There  are 
now  considerably  over  five  hundred  Inmates 
occupying  an  estate  of  one  hundred  acres 
beautifully  located  on  the  hills  of  Waverley, 
and  abundantly  provided  with  buildings 
suited  to  every  need.  A  large  part  of  this 
growth  has  been  due  to  the  labors  of  Dr. 
Eliot.  For  many  years  he  was  constantly 
before  the  Legislature  and  its  commltteee, 
with  written  reports  and  oral  address, 
pleading  the  cause  of  these  most  unfor- 
tunate beings.  At  the  school  he  had  shown 
interest  in  every  detail  of  subsistence  and 
training  or  instruction.  He  seemed  to  re- 
gard the  institution  almost  as  belonging  to 
himself,  a  heritage  from  his  early  asso- 
ciates. 


JB^jrtam  Wamsawt 


FRIDAY.    SEPTEMBER    16.    1898 


It  is  good  news  for  all  friends  of  tha 

Kindergarten  for  the  Blind  that  the  first 
group  of  boys  will  be  received  at  the  new 
building  next  Wednesday. 


/v? 


JB«ton  WtimgttvtA 


SATURDAY,    SEPTEMBER    17.    1S98 


FUNERAL  OF  DR.  ELIOT 


Sarvioes  at  Trinity  Church  Today  At- 
tended by  Many  Old  Friends  and 
Associates 

Many  old  friends,  neighbors  and  life-long 
associates  of  Dr.  Samuel  Eliot,  with  others 
who  had  learned  to  know  and  venerate  him, 
gathered  with  his  relatives  today  In  Trinity 
Church,  where  the  funeral  services  were 
held  at  noon.  Among  those  present  were 
many  young  people,  far  more  than  usually 
attend  the  funeral  of  so  venerable  a  man. 

The  service  was  marked  by  the  utmost 
simplicity.  It  was  conducted  by  Rev.  Wil- 
liam Dewart,  assistant  rector  of  Trinity, 
assisted  by  Rev.  J.  H.  Colt,  D.  D.,  rector 
of  St.  Paul's  School  at  Concord,  N.  H.,  of 
which  Institution  Dr.  Eliot  has  been  a 
trustee.  Rev.  E.  Boyntqn  of  Trinity  also 
assisted  in  the  reading  of  the  service.  This 
was  confined  to  the  ritual  of  the  church, 
and  the  absence  of  ail  mu.sic  made  more 
Impressive  the  words  of  the  clergyman. 
In  the  quiet  of  the  great  sanctuary,  the  ser- 
vice throughout  seemed  especially  to  befit 
tho  years  and  the  simplicity  of  the  life  of 
him  for  whom  it  was  held. 

The  coffin  of  heavy  oak,  silver-trimmed, 
bore  on  its  lid  a  wreath  of  dark  Ivy  leaves 
Intermingled  with  deep  .purple  asters;  an- 
other of  delicate  asparagus  vines  and  ivy 
leaves,  In  which  one  yellow  rose  was  im- 
bedded, and  wreaths  of  ferns  and  Marechal 
Nell  roses  and  of  ivy  with  heliotrope  In  pro- 
fusion. Beyond  these,  no  flowers  were 
used. 

Mr.  Richard  Henry  Dana,  Dr.  George  S. 
Whiteside,  Mr.  Amory  Eliot,  Mr.  George 
B.  Morison,  and  Mr.  C.  P.  Perkins  acted  as 
ushers.  There  were  no  pallbearers.  Fol- 
lowing the  service,  the  foody  was  taken  to 
Mount  Auburn  Cemetery  for  private  burial. 

Beverly  Farms,  where  Dr.  Eliot  made 
his  summer  home,  and  where  he  died  at  a 
late  hour  on  Wednesday  night  after  an 
illness  of  several  weeks,  was  well  repre- 
sented at  the  church  today,  as  were  Pride's 
Crossing  and  Manchester,  many  of  the 
summer  colony  coming  up  to  attend  the 
service.  The  Massachusetts  General  Hos- 
pital was  well  represented,  and  organiza- 
tions to  which  Dr.  Eliot  had  belonged  at 
some  time  during  his  long  and  busy  life, 
or  with  which  he  had  been  associated,  also 
were  represented  in  the  gathering  of 
friends.  Among  those  present,  were  Presi- 
dent Eliot  of  Harvard  College,  General 
Charles  G.  Lorlng  of  the  Museum  of  Fine 
Arts,  Robert  Treat  Paine,  Hon.  Frederick 
O.  Prince,  F.  Gordon  Dexter,  Frederick 
Dexter,  Thomas  Handasy  Perkins,  Charles 
H.  Dalton,  Causten  Browne,  Charles  P. 
Curtis,  Chief  Justice  Gray,  Thornton  K. 
Lothrop,  Henry  Lee,  Rev.  Francis  Tiffany, 
S.  Eliot  Guild,  Dr.  William  Bullard,  Arthur 
T.  Lyman,  Arthur  Lyman,  Eliot  Cabot, 
Rev.  Edward  Everett  Hale,  D.  D.,  Rev. 
Samuel  Hale,  Henry  Parkman  and  many 
more. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  trustees  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts General  Hospital,  held  yester- 
day, It  was  unanimously  resolved  "that  we 
have  heard  with  deep  sorrow  of  the  death 
of  our  associate,  Dr.  Samuel  Eliot,  on  the 
Inst.  His  constant  and  faithful 
as  trustee  of  the  Massachusetts  Gen- 
eral Hospital  for  thirty-two  years,  during 
the  last  twenty-four  of  which  he  filled  the 
position  of  chairman  of  the  board,  has  ever 
conn  >nr   confidence     and     respect; 

while  his  patient  attention  to  details  and 
his  unvarying  courtesy  of  manner  have 
won  admiration  and  our  love.  No  little  of 
the  successful  development  and  enlarge- 
ment of  the  work  of  the  institutions  under 
our  charge  have  been  due  to  his  watchful 
oversight  ai^'l  ever-jealous  care  for  their 
We  shall  miss  his  prompt  at- 
tendance at  our  meetings  and  conscientious 
performance  of  all  the  duties  which  have 
devolved  upon  him." 


§0simt  Iteiln  (gkrk 


THURSDAY,  SEPT.  22,  1898. 


PUBLIC  RICHER  BY  HER  DEATH. 

The  Will  of  Caroline  Tucker  Downes 
Provides  for  Sums  Aggregating  $77,- 
000— Worthy  Charities  Remembered. 

DEDHAM,  Sept  22— The  will  of  Caro- 
line Tucker  Downes  of  Canton,  filed  at 
the  Norfolk  probate  court,  contains  the 
following  public  bequests,  amounting  to 
$77,000: 

Ten  thousand  dollars  to  the  Children's 
mission,  for  the  children  of  the  desti- 
tute; $2000  to  the  town  of  Canton,  the 
income  to  be  used  for  the  purchase  of 
books  for  the  public  library  of  the  town; 
$20,000  to  the  New  England  hospital  for 
Women  and  Children;  $20,000  to 
the  Children's  hospiptal  in  Bos- 
ton; $5000  to  the  Perkins'  institute  for 
the  blind,  for  the  support  of  the  kinder- 
garten; $5000  to  the  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian union;  $5000  to  the  First  Congrega- 
tional (Unitarian)  parish  of  Canton,  the 
Income  to  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  the 
minister;  $10,000  to  the  Massachusetts 
infant  asylum. 

Any  remaining  property  is  to  be  di- 
vided pro  rata  among  the  above  named 
charities. 

Then  follows  this  provision:  "I  direct 
that  no  part  of  the  foregoing  residuary 
charitable  bequests  shall  be  applied  to 
the  erection  of  buildings,  that  they 
shall  be  securely  invested  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  respective  charities,  that  the 
principal  of  each  legacy  shall  always 
be  kept  good,  and  to  that  end,  if  any 
losses  shall  occur,  they  shall  be  made 
good  by  accumulation  of  income  before 
any  income  is  expended." 

The  will  is  dated  Feb  8,  1893.  The  ex- 
ecutors are  N.  William  Dunbar  of  Can- 
ton and  Amos  L.  Hollingsworth  of 
Milton. 


Wo 


PHILADELPHIA, JUNE  25,  1898 


TOMMY 
STRINGER. 


BY  J.    I..    HARBOUR. 


I  HE  writer  went  not 
long  ago  to  the 
Kindergarten  for 
the  Blind  in  Bos- 
ton, to  see  that 
very  remarkable 
little  boy, 
Tommy  Stringer, 
who  is  deaf  and 
dumb  and  blind, 
but  who  knows 
more  and  0:111 
make  better  use 
of  his  hands  than 
many  boys  older 
than  he  who  can 
see  and  hear  and  talk.  The  matron  of  the 
kindergarten  sent  for  Tom,  and  presently  I 
heard  a  pair  of  little  feet  coming  rapidly  down 
the  stairs  and  Tommy  ran  into  the  room  in 
which  I  was  seated.  His  face  was  aglow  with 
animation,  and  his  movements  were  wonder- 
fully quick  and  free  from  any  awkwardness  or 
hesitation.  He  knows  the  building  in  which 
he  lives  and  the  grounds  around  it  so  well 
that  he  runs  here  and  there  swiftly  and  freely, 
rarely  making  a  misstep  or  coming  to  grief  in 
any  way. 

He  is  now  about  twelve  years  of  age,  but 
he  looks  younger.  When  he  was  brought  to 
the  kindergarten  a  few  years  ago  he  was  but 
little  better  than  an  animal  in  point  of  intel- 
ligence, and  the  awakening  of  his  mind  has 
been  a  great  triumph  for  the  patient,  faithful 
teachers  who  have  had  him  in  charge.  Tom's 
only  desire  when  he  was  first  brought  to  the 
kindergarten  was  to  eat  and  sleep.  His  little 
face  had  a  blank  and  vacant  look.  His  brain 
was  entirely  inactive. 

But  you  should  see  him  now  !  With  the 
exception  of  Helen  Keller,  he  is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  deaf  and  dumb  and  blind 
children  in  the  world.  He  is  a  merry,  sturdy 
boy,  with  a  manly  bearing,  and  his  laugh 
rings  out  as  frequently  and  as  joyously  as  that 
of  any  boy.  It  would  do  you  good  to  hear 
Tom  laugh. 

About  a  year  ago  this  little  boy,  who  cannot 
see  nor  hear  nor  speak,  began  the  study  of 
sloyd,  and  it  is  astonishing  to  note  how  rapid 
his  progress  is.  His  sense  of  touch,  like  that 
of  most  blind  and  deaf  children,  is  wonderfully 
acute.  He  feels  with  his  fingertips  defects  in 
his  work  that  other  boys  see  with  eyes  which 
are  not,  like  Tom's,  veiled  in  darkness  through 
which  no  light  will  ever  penetrate  until  he 
sees  God  himself. 

The  tools  Tom  uses  are  like  the  tools  any 
boy  would  use,   excepting  that  the  rule  has 


raised  figures  on  it,  and  he  uses  a  marking 
awl  instead  of  a  carpenter's  lead  pencil.  It 
would  surprise  you  to  see  him  drive  a  nail. 
He  never  makes  a  false  stroke,  and  he  drives 
it  into  the  wood  perfectly  true  and  straight, 
without  slanting  it  a  panicle  to  the  right  or 
to  the  left. 

How  do  you  think  he  tells  oak  wood  from 
birch,  or  walnut  from  maple  ?  He  does  it  with 
his  keen  little  nose.  His  sense  of  smell,  as 
well  as  of  touch,  is  very 
acute,  and  he  smells  out  any 
piece  of  wood  he  is  search- 
ing for.  He  knows,  by  their 
odor,  ten  different  kinds  of 
wood.  He  has  made  no  less 
than  twelve  different  in  'V 
articles,  and  they  are  as 
neatly  and  accurately  made 
as  any  boy  of  Tom's  age  who 
reads  this  could  make  them. 
He  has  made  a  pretty  little 
bird  house,  in  the  construc- 
tion of  which  he  had  to  use 
twelve  different  tools. 

Tom  dearly  loves  his  sloyd 
work.  He  smiles  and  laughs 
all  the  time  when  he  is  at 
his  bench,  and  often  asks  his 
teacher  what  time  it  is,  not 
because  he  is  eager  to  have 
the  lesson  hour  end,  but  be- 
cause he  is  eager  to  do  all  he 
can  in  the  time  left  to  him. 
He  always  leaves  his  work 
bench  in  perfect  order  and 
is  not  slovenly  about  any- 
thing. 

I  saw  two  years  ago  a 
model  of  a  street  car  Tom 
had  made,  and  it  was  sur- 
prising to  note  how  accurate 
it  was  in  its  details.  He  is 
very  eager  to  know  all  about 
everything,  and  is  con- 
stantly asking,  "What  is 
this?"  "What  is  it  for?" 
' '  Where  did  it  come  from  ?  ' ' 
"Who  made  it?"  "Can  I 
make  one  ?" 

In  some  childish  and 
merry  freak  he  has  given  all 
of  the  adults  in  the  kindergarten  and  many  of 
the  pupils  nicknames,  and  in  each  case  he 
chose  the  name  of  some  insect  or  animal. 
His  teacher,  whom  he  dearly  loves,  he  calls 
"  Fly."  Her  name  is  Miss  Conley,  but  she  is 
never  anything  but  "Fly  ' '  to  Tom. 

Like  Helen  Kellar,  Tom  is  being  taught 
to  speak.  It  has  been  found  that  his  vocal 
organs  are  not  atrophied,  and  that  they  can 
be  made  to  serve  him.  Of  course  his  speech 
is  not  clear  and  free  and  musical.  It  is  ex- 
tremely harsh   and   strained   and   not   easily 


understood  by  those  not  accustomed  to  hear- 
ing Tom  speak.  He  much  prefers  rasing  the 
finger  language.  Although  he  is  ordinarily  of 
a  bright  and  sunny  disposition,  he  sometimes 
manifests  a  decided  vein  of  obstinacy  and 
refuses  to  do  what  he  ooght  to  do.  It  is  not 
easy  to  reason  with  him.  Only  one  thing 
brings  him  into  subjection — love.  It  was  love 
that  caused  those  who  found  Tom  in  his 
helpless  animal  state  to  try  to  bring  light  and 


joy  and  intelligence  into  his  life.    His  parents 
were  too  poor  to  have  Tom  educated,  and  it 
was  love  that  caused  good  people  to  contribute 
the  money  needed  to  put  the  boy  into,  the 
kindergarten  and  provide  a  teacher  for  him. 
It  was  love  that  caused  the  kindergarten  to 
be  built  for  blind  boys  and  girls.     The  whole 
atmosphere  of  the   institution   is  an  atmos- 
phere of  love  and  infinite  patience.     Without 
love,   and  patience  that  never  wearies,  little 
Tommy  would  not  be  the  bright,  happy,  in- 
telligent boy  he   is  to-day.     I  know  a  good 
many  boys  and  girls,   who  if  they  could  see 
what  this   little  "deaf  and  dumb  and  totally 
blind  boy  has  accomplished,  and  how  happy 
he  is,  would  surely  feel  a  sense  of  shame  that 
they,  in  the  full  possession  of  all  their  powers, 
and  blessed  with  health  and  strength,  should 
complain   and   be   so   far   behind   Tom,   who 
without  sight  or  speech  or  hearing  is  happy 
and  industrious,  loves  God,  and  is  grateful  to 
him . 


/*/ 
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sx9eai<;  buty)  8yj{AOfft8ueT«i  xavTOTE  si;  (3t- 
6Xiov,    to  tcU  icapeXOovTo;     8'  stou;   artOTs- 


xaTwp9ci)3e  va  E^aaipaXiuY)  uxsp  tou  apTiau- 
utxtou  vyjTitaYWY£io'«»  wepiouaiav  ex  TiEvTaxo- 
attov  xiXtstSwv  SiXXapicov.  Ty}v  u^oX^v  ira- 
psXaSs  [A£Ta  Ttepiousta?  ex  Tptaxctr.wv  x1^11*" 
Suv  8oXXap'.u>v  xal  ojjio);  eni  tmv  rjjAEpSv 
tou   auTY]  ij tc e p s 6 /)  to  sv    xal  yj|*ieru    ix«Tb|*- 

JtUptOV. 

riapeupsOyjv  rcoXXaxu;  el;  tx?  ev  t5  9ea- 
Tpco  tvj;  BsffTtivYj;  YevolJt*^va^  6^6T«ff6t?  ™v 
TuipXSv  xal  xa)?aXaXa>v  xal  Sev  yjSuvy^vjv  va 
xpaTYjsa)   t<x   Saxpux     xal     ty)v     auYXivYjfftv, 


XeiTai  ex  Siaxocrluv  Igvjxovfa    TEcrcrapcov  ae-   ;  pXe'luwvTov  *:«?$«  0(o;,.av  2t?iy>«?  Tpa?ovra 

Xi8a>v,    ev  b>  [A£Ta  ttj;  Seoutyj;   axpi6£ia;  xal    j  xal  g„.TgXo3v™  £uXoupT'.v.a  ivTixeijiieva  ^exa 

XeTtTo^spsia?  e^'iOevTai  ra  ev  tyj  cx=Xyj  tie-   j  TOffa,jTr;?  6&x£pe<a!  ^l  EfyeV  o^aXjjious,  fc 

TCpaY|i.£va  xal  al  etaax^wai  ev  auTY]  |;.ETap-  ^^   ^.^  £V~  -  iT0JC^  a^ptftai  TcavTWV 

puOn'iaet;.     Tvj;  cxoXyj;    t«(5tkjc    8i6u8uvtyj?  „.jT(1)V_  E?va[  ig^^to^  J*«pw»Op»icoyj 

TuYxav£t  6    x.   AvaYVwaToxouXo;  ad>  Tpia-  1  va  p^  T,?     TU?Xou;     Xuovta?  YetftpiipMti 

xoVTae-la;,  tjtoi  i*i  tou  Oavarsu  tou  *ev9e-  |  xa-   ^^pixi    npc6X7j|AC(T«,  xopoV.'a     |*ETa 

pou  tou  xal   ieinvfaTou  fiXsXX.Yjvoc.  Sa^X  j  Ta/:Jr^C(.  xaTaYlv^eva  e'i;  x£tP°«xw3i*aTa, 

Xaou  3v  SuS^aTo,    xaO'  oXov  Sk  touto    to  ,  £.;   ..^  TOa(?[^v  ^xav^v  xal  itoXXa  aXXa 

SiaffTvjp.a  ^YO)vta9^    w;  axaTaiAaxvjTos  aTpa-  |  >ip^  Ewsi*?^  t^v  £v  Ne'a  Yopxij  aXoX^v 

tkoty];  ev  ^'aw  itavToiuv    SucxepetSv,    Suco?  |  ^Q~  a0ToS  £»5ou;i   aXX.  a(J^   ya;_0l    XKXS; 


avu^way)  to  1'Spujji.a,  Snap  e§ox°l  vt*,t  ?'Xav- 
Qpwrcot  xaToixot  twv  Newv  AO^vwv  tu  ive- 
uicrTEuO^uav,  itpaYiAati  8s  xaTwpOwuev  oil 
jaovov  va  xaTaaT^crrj  auTo  (Jiova8txov  ei;  to 
ei8o;  tou  ev  Ajxeptx^,  aX7^a  va  eiciffuprj  tov 
Gau|/.aff^ov  7coXXwv  Eupuuaiuv  e^kjt^ijiovuv, 


oia)pYavco[j.E'v'^  uTroXeiTTETai  xara  tcoXu  ttj? 
ev  BoairwvY)  Tota\5TYj5,  vjTt;  uj?  a'vw  eXe'xO^, 
Tuv^avei  ava)Ts'p«  icaawv  Toiv  ivTaufia,  touto 
8s  Sioti  eotxs  to  66tuxtqi*«  v«  ixfl  SisuOuvt^v 
ipiXortovcv,  SpaaT'^ptov,  Siaxexpi^e'vov  jxetk^u 
:5v  Xoyiwv  xxl  [*vj  uzox^pouvTa  irpi  tou  a- 


Tiv  B>M<s%-(i  °-w?  YP*?T)  xa,t  avaY-vwax-f),  0-     ALfi  T7^'v  ^^[^  T0U    £J;  Ta;    av«Yxa?  ^« 
Tea);  £c=a<JxrjTa'.  ai;  Ta  ix<xdq\f.aziv.z,  C7tcO?  jaxv-     ,jJVa;  wpoOmto;  itavTOTE   EffTCeUffev.     To  eX- 


Bav^  §6vdic..Y^<ojff««  **i.  e^YT6^**^*"  w*     XyjvVcv  ovc^a  eti^/juev    uitsp    7tav-a  a'XXov 
Xa:   CTitj;  y"^*1  KP-3^0;  [AOUflixc;.  ^       ^v  AVptxrj,  IXxsJira?  tcccvtote  ty)v     aYarrjv, 

H  rtpoffox^  tou  x.  AvaYVWJTOTCo'jXou  UTps-     Tiv  ff\2fflAjv  %a\  uuoXtj'^iv  tuv  AjAspiv-avuv. 
ostai  xu/igveis  ty)v    xaraXXYjXov    exXoy'^v  !         Ev  \ex  rdp^vj 
tou  wpoarwTitxou  xal     si;    t^v  auTTvjpav  r^i- 
xv)y  xp^aY^Y^v  twv  (AaOrjTwv,  ivX^v   81  t<ov  i 
asSzptiv    tout(i)>     xaOr/xovTcov    StaxEtp't^10'1  | 
tyjv  7t£ptoua(av  tyj;  cryvcXYj;     jj-et*   E^aipETtX^ 
icpovota;,  luau^avcov  ««vtOT6  auTYjv.  To  toi- 
outov  Eivai  |asy'-3"ty}  TqA'^  8i*  Eva  ^evov,  OTav  I 
Xx6u)jj.£v  utw*  o'^ei    on  xa'.Tit  to  I'Spu^a  e'xei 
ErctTpOTCrjv,  6  x.  AvaYVwjTOTtouXo;    tuyX*V£1  j 
kuoXutc;  $ia-£iipi<jxrt<;  icavTO?  5,Tt  avy;x£t  si;  j 
to   xaTaaTrj[ji,a,    touto    Ss  Sioti     •/)   feiciTpo.^jj 
e'xsi  axoXurov  E^ir'.aTocuv/jv  xal  [AEYaXvjvuxo* 

Xyj^'.V   £i;   TVjV  £U9UT'/JT(Z    Xal   £1?  T?)v  (i){   EV  zupi 

SESoxt^aa^iv/jv  IxavoTrjTa  tou  1%  HnElpou 
6(;.oy£vc'j;.  KaTavovjsa;  upo  t-.vcov  etwv  oti 
avaYxrj  dtwapaiTy/.To?  aiCBfl«i»ev  -J]  i'Spuat;  vvj- 

TttaY<<>Y£'-ou  lV0t  ^^  "^^  T^  <puff£toq  aStxr^OEVTa 
aTUXT  uXaj^aTa,  ex  [xtxpa;  f,Xtxla;  apx3V" 
Tai  8t2aoxou.£va  xal  8iaitXaacr6(j.Eva,  xpo- 
e'Syj   ajAEffw;   e!.;  ti^v  auTTaciv  auTou     ivoi   81 

YJ     ETClTpOTCYJ    £IXE     fS^OU?     WE  pi     t^?     ffUffTaUEOJi; 

toioutc'j  gpfou  EVExa  woXXSv  Suay^EpEiSv  xai 
i3ia>;  oixovo|Aixwv,  6  axajxaTo;  SiEuOuvTr,; 
TtodS;  Sev  E^EiXlacE,  aXXa  |AEY«XrjV  Tpe'swv 
7i£Troi0rj7iv  tl;  Tr(v  aTouvix^v  tou   ixavoTYjTa., 


/*/& 


KA0HMEPINH 
EIKONOrPA*HWIENH   EcJsHMEPlS 

•  A0HNAI,  Aeux£p«r,  27   louAfou,  1898. 


/  H  EN  BOETQNH'  ^\ 

SXOAH  TUN  TMAQNV 

KAI  KQSAAAAQN         J 

(ToO  ev  'A|j.ept.xfi  oivxanoxt->t-     I 
TOO  **•*$) 
BOSTQNH,  10  'IouXku 

'E8if)|Aoeu68ifj  »)  IxQsai"  to3  rcap-XSovxo-  I- 
tout  xou  eij  'H«(pou  opoYSvoSc  xal  8ieu6uv 
to3  xij*  tv  BoffTtovTp  9XoX?j"  ""~*v  xufXfflv  xal 
xcofaXaXwv  k.  MtxaTjX  *AvaYvu»sT07touXou.  'H 
tK  rtoXXflv  9-Xi8a>v  6vk.w8yj<  £x6s9<'  anoiec- 
xvuet  xijv  xaxa  xgt  T«XeuxaTa  Itkj  Ytv°P-Vf)y 
Ttp6o8ov  ti-  ttjv  nvcu|Aattxv)v  avaTtxu||iv  xflv 
una  tt}?  -uaew-  a8txv]6lvT<i>v  xai  xa;  wpo97ta- 
9efa-  tou  axapaxou  'Husipusou  Ttpb$  {SeXxfw 
9iv  iij;  KaiJtiisewc  autfiv,  (JeXTluwtv  8uva|*£- 
vyjv  va  Tjap3.6Xrj&rj  npb*  urt«pav9pu>-;ov  eitiaxT) 
l*jjv.  Elvs  iXrjdi;,  Sti  «v  xaT«  'HvaijA.  lloXt- 
Tt{ai{  xal  KavaSS  u-cipxou9i  xptdsxovxa  xal 
tUvxe  wipfuou  9*oXal  xoQ  eWou?  xouxou,  *XX« 
7ca?£v  ivwxffpa  e've  4)  xtjs  Bj-tuvtjc,  «|**(6o 
Xcv  8*  live  5;  xal  Iv  Eu^wtt)  ufiBXxxat  xoio3- 
xov  xaXu;  8s«jpYavwuUvov  frpupa.  Tl}<  2xo- 
X?S;  Taaxr;?  8(iu8uvtt)*  StwpcaSij  0  'Ava^vw 
axbitouXo-  npb  ccxQ8trccvTacTEa{,  Ijtoi  a|A-.c<i>< 
|*sxa  tbv  Oavaxov  tou  npoxaxoxou  xal  nevOs- 
po3  xou,  ait|AVTjfftou  ? iXtXXrjvo-  EajAQUTjX  Xaou. 

'H  wepiousfa  x?j-  SxoXiJ*  ivijpxeTO  **&' 
t)v  itcoxtjv  «v<Xa6c  ttjv  8t«68ov9iv  aurijs  b  x. 
'AvafvwBtbKouXo?  tt<  Siaxcalac  ^'XtaJa;  80X 
Xapfwv  xal  6Vw*  autrj  inl  xtliv  T)u\sp2v  xou 
u*tp*6i7  ib  Iv  xal  jj|Atcru  lxaxojAj*6piov,  tXtjv 
8i  xouxou  fdpuse  xal  v»jrttaYwT*^ov»  owmo-  otj- 
jjupov  r)  7C(p(ous!a  avipx*xai  tU  xexpax09(a- 
rc-pfaou  x'XtaSa-.  ToO  vijutaY^Y'^01*  lTlv  ^Pu 
<jiv  cdcupvjffcv  ivairof tuxtov,  i'va  xa  xuyXa  (X 
«ai8txt]-  »)Xix(a$  StauXdwawvxai  cv$  8e  tj  citi- 
xpOTCT]  npb  xou  8ia6rju,axo?  toutou  tt/t  Su- 
Xiaasc  Ivexa  xoO  oyxu8ou;  icoaoO,  Snip  aitip- 
tsTto,  e  x.  'AvaYVWJtSsouXo?  «n^|*eiv«,  81a- 
itKjpu^a?  Sxi  t)  c^cup«9((  9a  ^to«3*oXo?,  fSaat- 
oOelc  xupfux;  et(  xvjv  ftXavBpuiciav  xSv  aicct- 
paplOjAuiv  ffXuv  xou  nap'  of«  xuYx*vst  S*£Y*' 
Xeu  5s6affuo3  xal  txxt^acw^,  cut<d  Ik  xb  v^ov 
f8pu{Aa  «Tccpax(&dv]  npb  xcxpacxiac  xal  i^rj* 
sf  aXias  xal  ncpiouviav.  Kahot  anb  noXXQv 
IxSv  8'.a|Aivuv  ev  'AiAjptxf,.  I|Aitve  icavxoxe 
*EXXkjv  xal  'HnccpuTTjc,  7ta»Toxe  npoa«X8o»v 
l*txa  »rpo6uu.;a?  it;  xa{  avaYKac  xf|(  narpi- 
8o<;.  'H  ffx°^>  ^  9T)|*tpov  8t«u66vit,  xb  \kifa 
xoOto  r8?u(i.a  xai  4}  anbXuxo«  c^ouoia  xal  e|*- 
nwxoffuvif)  tJv  Ix«,  inoSeixvuei  ttjv  auaxtjpav 
TH*toxi(}Ta  xou  xal  ttjv  j«y«Xt]v  unbXtj+tv,  IJv 
x^XTvjxat  iv  x$  at|*(ptxav(x$  xo9|jl()>. 

Ti]v  exnaiicuaiv  tuv  TUfXfiv  xal    xmfaXa- 
Xuv  npo^Y^Y*  npaYI**'"  e'<  in(oxif)|AiQV,  ixXt 
Y«»v  Tcavxoxc  «p(9iov  nposoiKtxbv.  'Ev  xaT<    «- 
^cxaat9(  xal  xaT?  itapaSoeeat  (xdvct  xt(  ?;'.uX>j- 
xtoc  (iX£*wv  xufXoO;  affx°Xouu.^vou<  (Asxa  xa* 


XUTVJTO-  68-   XelP0reX1'^l*'-1tl3t>   T^1V  *P'®|*»}«X^, 

ttjv  Ypa?tXT)v  |Avjxavv)v  xal  |Aa6r)xac  tu?Xou; 
xal  xuf aXaXou'  Xuovta?  YculAtTP(K'  xa^  *^" 
Y-6pixa  Ttpc6XTjfAaxa,  axiva  noXXaxt*  iv  aX- 
Xat'  y/ioat;  xal  ol  3ia  SenXfJ'  oi-9aX(A(xij { 
8uva|*Ctti*  U7tXiff|iiivo(  8cv  36vavxai  va  Xu~w- 
9iv.  SxeXri,  snt  atipev  cx<2v  ovsa  unb  ttjv  8(- 
(66uv9(v  xo3  axa|Aaxou  xal  fiXoitbvou,  'H- 
Tcctpuxou  8(xa(u'  cS^ctXe  va  Tcpoax^TJ  xaxa- 
TtXrjxxmS'. 


/?3 
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Perkins  Institution  and  Mass.  School  for  the  Blind. 


South  Boston,  Oct.  1,  1898. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Corporation  will  be  held  here 
on   Wednesday,  Oct.  12,  at  -i  o'clock  P.M. 

There  will  be  an  exhibition  of  the  classes,  and  some 
musical   exercises. 

Members  of  the  Corporation  may  introduce  their  families 
or  friends  personally  or   by  their  cards. 

M.  ANAGNOS, 

Secretary. 


BOSTON  HERALD. 
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PUBLISHED  EVEET  DAY  IN  THE  TEAE. 
VOL.  CIV.,  NO.  96. 


TUESDAY,   OCT.   4,    1898. 


Will  of  Mre.  Elizabeth  C.  Ware 
Filed  for  Probate. 

Bequests  for  Several  Bo.ton  Insti- 
tutions-October Sitting  ol  the 
Suffolk  Superior  Court  lor  Trial 
of  Law  and  Equity  Cases  Begins 
Today. 

The  will  of  the  late  Mrs.  Elizabeth  C. 
Ware  of  this  city  was  filed  for  probate 
(n  the  Suffolk   probate  registry  yester- 
day.  It  contains  public  bequests  amount- 
ing to  $100,000,  beside  .numerous  gifts  to 
relatives    and    friends    of   the    testatrix 
She  gives '  $36,000  to  the  Boston  Lying-in 
Hospital     on    McLean    street;    $20,000   to 
*e  Children's  Hospital,   on  Hunt  ngton 
avenue;  mCKXVto  the  Massachusetts  In- 
fant Asvlum,  Jamaica  Plain,  $5000  to  the 
Home   for    Aged    Colored   Women     toOW 
to    the   Temporary    H°me  for  Destitute 
Children,    on  Worcester   street,  $5000  to 
the    Boston   Female' Asylum,    00,000   to ^ 
the     Massachusetts     General     Hospital. 
.JSn  ,„   thp   Industrial  School   for  Girls, 
n%oV°cheseterndaUnd  $4000  to  the  Perkins 
Institution  and  Masachusette  School  for 
the    Blind,    the   latter   for  kindergarten 

WThe  first"  three  gifts  are  made ,  to  con- 
stitute permanent  funds  with  the  lega 
tees  The  will  was  made  Apr  I  22,  lb86 
and  filed  with  it  are  four  codicils.  These 
'fn  nowise  change  the  public  bequests. 
Mrs  Ware-  was  the  widow  of  Mr. 
Charles  E.  Ware 


The  meetins  was  called  to  order  by 
Gen  Francis  H.  Appleton.  A  special  | 
committee  appointed  at  the  last  meet-  i 
ing  resorted  the  institution  in  good 
condition  financially,  and  that  its  work 
is  going  along  satisfactorily.  Special 
attention  was  raid  to  the  work  of  the 
kindergarten.  There  are  now  72  chil- 
dren rangiug  from  5  years  of  age  to  9, 
under  the  care  of  the  instructors. 

Since  the  last  meeting  two  parcels  of 
land  bordering  on  the  kindergarten 
have  been  secured  by  purchase,  giving 
that  department  of  the  institution  eight 
acres  of  area  for  its  work.  A  new 
building  for  the  younger  inmates  has 
been  erected  and  others  are  contem- 
plated. .  . 
The  report  of  the  treasurer  showed 
that  on  Sept  1.  1897,  there  was  a  cash 
■balance  on  hand  of  $89,597.62.  During 
the  year  the  receipts  of  the  institution 
from  all  sources  were  $167,824.42,  making 
the  amount  passing  through  the  treas- 
urer's hands  in  the  year  $257,422.04.  The 
expenditures  were  $209,646.29.  leaving  a 
balance  in  cash  to  the  credit  of  the  in- 
stitution of  $-17,775.75.           ,,,;.. 

The  treasurer  acknowledged  the  re- 
ciept  of  $20,000,  left  to  the  institution  by 
the  late  Hon  Henry  L.  Pierce,  the  prin- 
cipal to  be  kept  intact  and  the  interest 
to  be  used  for  the  purposes  of  the 
school.  Another  legacy  of  $1000  was  re- 
ceived from  Mr  Marion  V.  Putnam,  ex- 
ecutor of  the  will  of  Mrs  Elizabeth 
p-ilmer  Putnam,  one  of  the  former 
graduates  of  the  institution,  the  interest 
to   be   applied  to   forwarding  the   work 

He  also  announced  that  during  the 
year  the  workshop  of  the  adults  in  the 
institution  .received  for  worn  $16,530.88,  , 
and  spent  $16,530.82.  leaving  a  balance  of 
6  cents  The  department  has,  however, 
to  its  credit  stock  and  bills  receivable 
to  the  amount  of  $115.36.  _ 

During  the  past  year  the  institution, 
carrying  out  the  idea  of  the  directors, 
sent  copies  of  the  books  printed  in  the 
office  of  the  school  to  libraries  in  Hart- 
ford New  Haven,  Providence,  Portland, 
<5i. vine  field  and  Worcester  and  to  the 
congrlss  onal  library  in  Washington. 
,  where  they  are  to  be  placed  at  the  con- 
venience of  the  blind  in  those  cities. 

.  :  —  Tne  report  of  a  special  committee  was 

Perkins  Institution  lor  the  Blind.     reacl     and    resolutions    passed    on    the 
P".  .nnl  mee«ng  of  tbe^oTation  of  the  j  death^i :  thelate  P-^^th^boa^ 


BOSTON   DAILY  ADVERTISER. 

Established  1813. 
The  Official  Paper  of   the  State. 

The  Official  Paper  of  the  City. 
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THURSDAY   MORNING,    OCT.    6,    189S. 


.»  «  A'rinHc  PM  for  the  election  or  oincers  ana>  Ilectr.d  wltn  tne  msmuu™  «,  .,*--.-., 
fie3  transa^tfon  of  such  other  business  as  may  I  ^yen  years  as  trustee  and  26  years  as 
he   brought   before   the   meeting.  president  of  the  board. 

oS-Gt                 MICHAEL  ANAGSOS,   Secretary.         "'^ '     snowing    board    was    elected    for 
■"     ..»„«„(«»■  vear:   Gen   Francis  H.   Ap- 

I; 


gtofftou  frwwt  jr 

TUESDAY.    OCTOBER    11.    1898 


BOSTON   DAILY  ADVERTISER. 
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THURSDAY  MORNING.   OCT.  13,  1S9S. 

^PreT* G^^a  Appleton;  vtee-pwa,  j 
A^'Lawrence;  treas.,  Edward  Jack-  | 
son;  sec     ^A^o*.  ^^^^  „* 

Reports  °f*h°  ^received  and  accepted, 
the  treasurer  were  recewo^iiu  __ 

Jiora"^^-  °l Vs""  JanUM:y  L 
There'have  been  four  deaths.  cash    on 

The    treasurer's    report.  $^597-    Total   re- 
hand  September  1,   1^7.   W3.K";  ^°tal  ^ 
ceipts  alurtng  ^fJ^Sf  $209,646:    bal- 
—  rncfinThe^eas^ '  August  31,  W,  *«.-  I 
tf5-  +=   v,™   been   received   ot    J20.000 

ieVU. U Vim  *n*WX*  £rom  ***** 


the  ensuing  year:  Gen  Francis  H.  Ap- 
i)l e ton  pres,  Mr  Amory  A.  Lawrence 
vice  pres,  Mr  Edward  Jackson  treas, 
r>r  Michael  Amgnoe  see,  Mr  Henry 
vndicot and  Mr  Edward  C.  Johnson 
auditors  and  the  following  trustees, 
'^  ess rs  William  Endicott  Jr.  Charles  f. 
rardner  Joseph  B.  Glover,  Dr  J.  Theo- 
dore Heard  Henry  M.  Howe  Edward 
N  Perkins.  George  H.  Richards  and  E. 
Lothrop  Thorndike.  Beside  these  the 
-oveinor  appoints  four  as  representa- 
tives of  the  state.  The  present  state 
•,1 -tees  are  Gen  Francis  H.  Appleton, 
D  W  L  Richard,,.,,.  Mr  Thomas  P. 
Temple   and   Col   N.   P  well.    The 

state    representatives    are   appointed    in 

January.      


BOSTON  HERALD. 

THURSDAY,  OCT.   13,   1898. 


Tomorrow  ^---^^  Vnlmutlon 
:„rMasSusltt°^chheooTefor  the  Blind  will 
UUe^aceTt  the  building  In  South  Boston._ 


THE    PERKINS-    INSTITUTION. 

Annual    Meeting    and    Election    of   the 
BoaTd  of  Trustees. 
The  annual  meeting  of  the  trustees  of 
the    Perkins    Institution    for    the    Blind, 
was  held  at  the  institution  on.  Broad- 
way. South  Boston,  yesterday  afternoon. 
At   the   beginning'  of    the   year   there 
*  were  264  pupils  in  the  school.    Since  then 
■  *r\  ,28  have  been  received  and  41  discharged, 

«0sion  1Mb  «lDbt  hs^sKrVSSsss 


>iDtS   Sle.MU.oa;  ciyci,«,   »","     .XT'    j„«*v. 
Re«olut  ons  were  passed  on   the  death 

nlnd-Trustees  Meet  and    Beet  Of-   ^jJ^Vesident,   and  seven  years  as 

1311  >1U  imietofl' 


trTheeef olio  wing  officers  were  elected: 


President     Gen.    Francis   H.    Appleton;    vlce- 

Fresiaeni,    u    ,  ,„„„«,■    tvensvtrpr.  •  Ed- 


ficers  for  the  Next  Year 

The    trustees   of   the   Perkins >*»«£*  PresUIent     oeu.   — ftwre^ceFtKaSirer.'  E*. 

«  Jr  for  'he  blind  met  yesterday  after  president^  Ainory  *          M    Anagn«S;  trustees 

tion  for  aie  p                Broadway.  South  ^arf  JaeK|oo           ^                     ,Gaxr.mi£r' 

noon  at  the  asytum                 .  election  ot  P""h mB:  Glover.   J.   Theodore  Heard,  M.   0.. 

Boston,  for  the  b.th  annual  gj,j*  a    _^w«,  Wwsri  JJ.JPjJ^jajgJg. 


officers. 


ilCniti'ehlr<l""'s. '  LoTlirop"  Th'tftndlke;   auditors, 

Henry  Endicott.    F.d^nrd  C.  .Tolmson. 


THE  SIGN. 

OCTOBER  15,  1S9S. 


OPENING  A  MIND  SHUT  IN. 

Among  the  most  remarkable  instances 
of  educating  children  lacking  the  sense 
of  sight  and  hearing  is  that  of  Tommy 
Stringer,  now  an  inmate  of  the  Kinder- 
garten for  the  Blind  in  Boston. 

About  seven  years  ago  there  was 
brought  to  Boston  a  child,  or.  rather  a 
being  cast  in  childhood's  image,  for  he 
was  hardly  more  than  a  mere  mass  of 
living,  breading  day;  a  small  animal  not 
unlike  a  calf  or  a  puppy  in  the  vagueness 
of  his  instincts;  without  sight,  without 
hearing,  without  speech,  totally  helpless. 
This  was  Tommy  Stringer,  not  quite 
five  years  old- 
Today  at  twelve,  this  bov  can  by  the 
sense  ol  touch  alone  receive  and  und«  1 - 
stand  the  thoughts  about  him  and  com- 
municate his  own.  He  can  read  and 
write  with  a  fair  degree  of  accuracy  and 
lately  has  been  acquiring  the  art  of 
speech.  —  JVctc  )'ork  Sun. 


only  two  dimensions  being  used.  The 
teacher,  Miss  Martha  E.  Hall,  eays  that 
the  plan  is  succeeding  admirably  and  that 
the  children  show  a  great  interest  in 
manufacturing  clothes  hooka  and  little 
stands  upon  which  a  hot  dish  or  pan  might 
be  set.  The  music  class  is  quite  large  and 
two  pupils  are  taking  violin  lessons,  for 
which  they  show  a  great  aptitude.  The 
lawn  in  front  of  the  school  Is  ablaze  with 
fall  dandelions  and  the  little  ones  take 
great  pleasure  In  gathering  the  feathery 
!  yellow  flowers,  which  they  seem  to  be  able 
1  to  describe  almost  as  well  as  if  their  eyes 
were  not  darkened. 


In  accordance  with  this  vote  members  of 
the  association  will  be  glad  to  hear  of  any 
person  in  this  or  any  adjoining  town  who 
wishes  to  learn  to  read  by  the  sense  of 
touch,  or  have  instruction  in  writing, 
needlework  or.  fancy  work.  They  will  do 
all  in   their  power  to  help  such  persons   to 

a  sphere  of  happy  usefulness  without  cost 

to   the   learner. 
For  further   particulars   address   Miss    L. 

D.    Swinertom,    the   Colby   Gymnasium,    No. 

12G  Massachusetts  avenue,    Boston. 


/"/$- 


WEDNESDAY,     NOVEMBER     16,    189S 


WEDNESDAY.    OCTOBER    19,    1898 


APPOINTED    BY    GOVERNOR   WOLCOTT 

Several     Appointments     Bent     to     the 
Executive   Council  Today 


At  the  meeting  of  the  Executive  Council 
today  Charles  H.  Allen  of  Boston  was  ap- 
pointed a  trustee  of  Baldwinsvllle  Hospital 
Cottages  for  Children  In  place  of  Jonathan 
A.  Lane,  deceased,  and  Francis  W.  Hunne- 
well  of  Wellesley,  trustee  of  the  Perkins 
Institution  for  the  Blind,  vice  Francis  II. 
Appleton,  resigned,  to  become  president; 
Francis  W.  Anthony,  Haverhill,  associate 
medical  examiner;  F.  E.  Hunter  of  West 
Newton  and  James  A.  Hanna,  Newton  su- 
pervisors  of  registration. 


THURSDAY,    NOVEMBER    10,     1898 


Th«  Kindergarten  School  for  the  Blind 

Work  Is  progressing  finely  at  the  Kinder- 
garten for  the  Blind  at  Jamaica  Plain 
There  are  sixty-seven  scholars  this  year 
making  the  largest  class  which  has  ever 
been  in  the  school. 

The  little  ones  In  the  primary  depart- 
ment seem  especially  bright  and  intelligent 
their  work  In  writing  and  clay  modelling 
comparing  favorably  with  the  efforts  of 
children  not  deprived  of  their  eight  in  tha 
same  grade  in  the  public  schools.  Just 
now  the  little  girls  are  very  busy  making 
booklets  for  Thanksgiving.  They  copy  in 
ordinary  writing  a  little  poem  descriptive 
of  the  day  on  thick  white  paper  and  then 
bind  it  into  a  little  pamphlet  with  a  gayly 
decorated  cover. 

This  year  the  institution  has  a  new 
building  and  a  new  department.  An  ad- 
vanced class  In  primary  work  for  the  boys 
has  been  added.  Previously  those  prepared 
for  this  grade  were  obliged  to  go  to  South 
Boston,  '>ut  now  every  facility  for  teaching 
advanced  primary  work  may  be  found  at 
Jamaica   Plain. 

The  class  in  Sloyd  work  is  especially  in- 
teresting, as  the  method  of  teaching  varies 
slightly    from   that    used    in   any    other   in- 
,  stitution    for    the    blind    or    in    the    publio 
schools.      The    work    is    more    elementary, 


BOOKS    FOR    THE    BLIND 

The  New  York  Free  Circulating  Library 
for  the  Blind  has  received  a  donation  of 
five  hundred  volumes  printed  In  the  Moon 
type.  This  is  the  largest  assortment  of 
books  printed  in  this  type  that  has  been 
received  in  New  York,  and  are  the  first 
books  printed  in  this  type  to  be  put  on  the 
shelves  of  a  public  library  in  the  city. 

The    Moon    type   is    read   by  angles,    thus 
differing    from    the    New    York    point    type,   j 
It    was    invented    by    the    late   Dr.    Moon    of  , 
Brighton,  Engr.,  and  the  advantage  claimed  j 
for   it    over    the   other    type    is    that    it   may 
be  more  readily  learned  by  adults. 

Dr.  Moon's  daughter  came  to  this  coun-  j 
try  last  spring  to  introduce  her  father's 
system,  going  first  to  Philadelphia,  where 
she  placed  an  order.  When  she  came  to 
New  York  she  learned  that  the  rules  and 
regulations  of  the  library  for  the  blind 
prohibited  the  purchase  of  books  not 
printed  in  the  New  York  point  or  Boston 
line  type.  She  then  called  on  Mrs.  Clara 
Williams,  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the 
library,  and  asked  her  if  she  would  re- 
ceive a  donation  of  books  printed  in  the 
Moon  type.  Mrs.  Williams  said  that  she 
would.  Miss  Moon  was  accompanied  by  a 
lady  who  then  offered  to  purchase  the  books 
and  present  them  to  the  library.  The  con- 
tract was  closed,  and  the  books  were  re- 
ceived a  few  weeks  ago. 


SATURDAY,    NOVEMBER    19,    1898 

My  young  friend  Tommy  Stringer,  who, 
as  the  reader  well  remembers,  Is  blind  and 
deaf,  is  coming  along  well  in  his  under- 
standing of  the  world.  The  other  night  he 
came  home  from  somewhere  rather  late, 
and  his  teacher  made  him  a  cup-  of  cocoa. 
He  likes  cocoa  very  much,  and  this  cup  in 
particular  was  grateful  and  comforting,  and 
Tommy  said  to  his  teacher: 

"When  I  grow  up,  I  'm  going  to  have  a 
cup  of  cocoa  every  night." 

Now  his  teacher  does  not  like  to  have  him 
entertain  the  idea  that  he  is  always  going 
to  be  waited  on,  and  she  said  to  him: 

"Well,  who  is  going  to  make  all  that 
cocoa  for  you?" 

"Oh,  a  lady,"  answered  the  boy. 

"And  what  is  her  name?" 

"Mrs.  Stringer!" 


jB&rtgu  ItaBseript 


MONDAY,    NOVEMBER    21,    1898 


Help  for  the  Blind 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Transcript: 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Perkins  In- 
stitution Alumna  Association,  held  June  8, 
1898,  it  was  unanimously  "voted  that  the 
members  of  the  alumnaa  association  of  the 
Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts 
School  for  the  Bind,  wishing  to  be  of  prac- 
tical service  to  every  blind  person  who  may 
be  desirous  of  learnng  to  read  by  means 
of  the  sense  of  touch,  gladly  undertake  to 
canvass  all  parts  of  New  England  with  a 
view  to  finding  such  persons,  and  to  advise, 
teach,  and  supply  them  with  such  reading 
matter  as  may  be  suitable  to  the  tactile  and 
mental   condition    of   each    case." 


TIMELY   RECEIPT  OF  BEQUESTS 


Several  Institutions  Will  Have  Occasion 
to  Remember  This  Thanksgiving 
Gratefully,  Through  the  Beneficence  of 
Eliza  Ann  Colburn 


Several  Institutions  In  this  city  will  have 
good  reason  for  giving  thanks  tomorrow, 
because  of  the  payment  to  them  of  be- 
quests of  large  amount,  made  in  the  will 
of  Ann  Eliza  Colburn,  of  whose  es- 
tate Henry  C.  Short  and  O.  B.  How- 
ry are  executors.  They  will  send 
checks  to  pay  these  generous  remem- 
brances tomorrow,  the  Society  for  the  Pre- 
vention of  Cruelty  to  Animals  receiving 
$15,000,  to  be  held  in  trust  with  use  of 
the  income  only.  The  Home  for  Aged 
Couples  receives  $10,000,  and  like  sums  are 
given  the  Home  for  Aged  Men  and  also  the 
Home  for  Aged  Wemen.  To  the  Perkins 
Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for 
the  Blind  and  to  the  Massachusetts  Chari- 
table Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary  the  sum  of 
$5000  each  is  left.  This  makes  a  total  of 
$55,000. 

Mrs.  Colburn,  who  died  about  a  year  ago, 
was  the  widow  of  the  late  Jeremiah  Col- 
burn, one  of  the  old  school  of  Bos- 
ton gentlemen,  who  died  in  1891. 
The  private  legacies  have  already  been 
paid.  With  the  Thanksgiving  payment  of 
these  six  public  bequests  there  remain  only 
the  residuary  legatees  to  be  satisfied,  and 
the    estate    will    them    be    closed. 

Her  property  came  largely  from  her 
mother,  the  widow  of  Edward  A.  Raymond 
of  Brookline,  formerly  a  resident  and  well- 
known  citizen  of  Boston. 
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Sti       Institute  Hall 


East  Cambridge      S\t 


GRAND     CONCERT 


0     WM.  A.  MESSER,      w      BENEFICIARY.    9 

To  be  given  by  the  yjf 


pevhins  flnstitute  flDilitar^  Banfc 


$      Tuesday  Evening,  Nov.  22,  1898 

jlv  AT    8    O'CLOCK. 


MONDAY.    DECEMBER    5.    1898 

Sale  of  Blind  Women's  Work 

Perhaps  the  Boston  housewife  or  the 
shopper  from  noar-by  towns  has  no  idea  of 
affecting  the  Christmas  pleasure  of  certain 
industrious  blind  people  far  down  on  the 
Cape  or  up  in  the  New  Hampshire  moun- 
tains, or  away  in  remote  towns  of  Maine. 
She  can,  however,  at  little  trouble  and  no 
extra  expense  to  herself,  make  a  very  de- 
lightful difference  In  the  celebration  oi  the 
blessed  Christmas  time  for  several  blind 
people  by  patronizing  the  work  depart- 
ment of  blind  women  at  39  Avon  place. 
(Take  elevator.)  Here  may  be  seen  the  re- 
sult of  patient,  painstaking  labor,  in  an 
assortment  of  neatly  made  articles  such  as 
are  needed  in  every  household, — dish- 
towels,  glass-towels,  roller-towels,  floor- 
olotha,  dusters,  and  the  like;  also  aprons, 
white  and  gingham,  dressing  slippers  and 
a  few  other  worsted  articles. 

If  the  stock  now  on  hand  can  be  disposed 
of  at  once,  the  workers  will  receive  the 
proceeds  in  time  to  make  their  Christmas 
merry.  Many  of  them  have  no-  other  way 
of  earning  money  than  is  offered  by  this 
work  department,;  and  until  the  present 
stock  of  gods  is  disposed  of— small  though 
it  will  appear  to  the  purchasers— 'the money 
invested  in  materials  is  "tied  up"  and  the 
women  wait  In  enforced  idleness  for  the 
returns  from  past  labor  and  for  new  op- 
portunity to  work  and  earn.  How  easily 
a  clearance  of  the  stock  would  be  effected 
If  we  aJl  put  on  our  next  shopping  list, 
"aprons  and  towels,  39  Avon  place,"  and 
then  made  a  few  purchases  of  the  useful, 
well-made  and  inexpensive  articles  offered 
there.  Regular  customers  are  greatly  de- 
sired; but  the  present  urgency  is  for  im- 
mediate buyers,  since  patronage  just  at  this 
tjme  will  be  so  directly  conducive  to  the 
spread  of  Christmas  joy. 


She  directed  that  the  sum  of  $225,000 
be  paid  to  the  following  named  insti- 
tutions, the  amount  paid  to  each  having 
been  designated  by  Miss  Bradlee. 

In    compliance    with    her    request,    the 
trustees  have  transmitted  to  each  bene- 
ficiary the  amount  donated,  as  follows: 
The  Massachusetts   General  Hospital...   $25,000 
Perkins   Institution   and    Massachusetts 

school   for  the  Wind 25,000 

Massachusetts  Homoeopathic  Hospital..     25.000 
Massachusetts  Bye  and   Knr  Infirmary..     2S.00O 

Kindergarten  for  the  blind 25.0.0 

Society    for    the    Relief    of    Aged    and 

Destitute  Clergymen 20.000 

Fiee  Hospital  for  Women 20,000 

New  England  Hospital  for  Women  and 

Children 20,000 

Hospital    cottaees    for    children,    Bald- 

wlnyiHe,    Mass 10. Oi  0 

Home  for  Aged  Couples 10.000 

To  the  Widows'  Sorlety 5,000 

Boston   Fatherless  and  Widows'   Society       5,000 
Gwynne  Temporary   Home  for  Children       2,000 

Massachusetts  Infant  Asylum 2,(i0t> 

Sharon  Sanitarium.   Sharon.  Mass 2.000 

Boston  Children's  Aid   Society 2.000 

Home  for  Aged  Colored  Women 2.000 

Total t _ $225,000 


THE  NEWS,  SATURDAY, 
NOVEMBER  20,  181)8 


KINDERCARTEN   FOR  THE  BLIND. 


i  iir  teacher  that  takes  the  elas 
gymnastics  gives  also  instruction  in 
the  Sloyd  system  of  carpentering'. 
!'!iK.  too.  is  a  recenl  departure,  and 
one  iii  which  the  young  people  take 
greal  delight.  Within  a  few  weeks 
many  have  progre.sed  sufficiently  to 
make  rulers,  hat  racks  and  tables. 
and  the  excellence  of  their  work  is 
such  as  to  question  the  necessity  of 
the  sense  they  lack  in.  If  they  suf- 
fer a  drawback  if  is  through  not 
ing  able  to  avail  of  the  dimension  less 
than  the  quarter  inch.  Thej  are  also 
restricted  'to  wood  of  a  uniform 
thickness,  ami  are  governed  by  rul- 
ers marked  by  the  Braille  system. 
Under  the  careful  guidance  of  Miss 
Martha  1!:;!!.  who  took  charge  of  the 
department  the  first  of  the  term,  this 
manual  instruction  promises  mosl 
gratifying  results  aside  from  the 
prod  net  ion   of  mere  articles  of  wood. 

Miss  Hall  is  a  native  of  1 1  ardwiek. 
and  among  her  qualifications  is  able 
to  refer  to  a  term  of  instruction  un- 
der Mr.  bar. -on  of  the  Boston . Train- 
ing School  for  Teachers. 


BOSTON  HERALD. 


TUESDAY,  DEC.    B,   1898. 
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FORTUNE  LEFT  TO  CHARITIES. 

Bequests  of  $225,000  from  the 
J.  Pntuani  Bradlee  Estate. 

Miss    Helen    C.   Bradlee.    Who    Died 
Recently,    Directetl    Trustees    to 
Distribute    This    Amount    of    Her 
Brother's  Wealth— Will  of  Josiult 
B.  Thomas   of   Peabody. 
In   accordance   with   the  provisions   of 
the    will    of   the    late    Capt.    J.    Putnam 
Bradlee    of     Boston,     his     sister.     Miss 
Helen   C.    Bradlee,   lately   deceased,   was 
empowered  to  direct  the  trustees  of  her 
brother's   estate    to    pay    such    amounts 
as  she  might  specify  to  charitable  insti- 
tutions incorporated  under  the  laws  of 
Massachusetts. 


\\  ith     the  advancing  changes     that 
nave     occurred      each     term     in      the 
Kindergarten    for    rhe    Blind,    on    Day 
Si  reel,     is    The    recent     substitution     in 
the  music  department  of  the  Fletcher 
Method,  in  place  of  the   Braille.     This 
arose   from   a    visit    thai    .Miss    Fletcher 
the   author     of    lire    system,   paid      the 
school      tiie    early    pari    of    the      year 
when    she      demonstrated    the     advan- 
tages of   her  system    to   tlie   satisfac- 
tion    ot  riie     board.     By  the     former 
method   the  blind   scholar  was  handi- 
capped for  want  of  knowledge  of  the 
true   nature   of    rhe   musical    notes     tiie 
staff      and    the     clef.     The      Fletcher 
System    meets   this    in    furnishing   the 

Prototypes       of     these       made     out       of 

thick  pas'leboard.  From  constant 
handling  the  sightless  child  learns  to 
distinguish  the  crochet  from  the 
mi  mm  and  so  on,  after  which  he 
stands  on  almost  an  equal  Eooting,  as 
""■'■  ['3S  musical  education,  with  his 
more   fortunate   classmate. 

The  lady  that  has  charge  of  this 
■Miss  Eleanor  .Maud  Hamilton,  is  a  pu- 
pil of  Miss  Fletcher,  ami  a  graduate 
of  I  he  New  England  Conservatory  of 
Music.  That  Miss  Hamilton  is  well 
fitted  for  her  duties  no  one  could  ques- 
tion should  they  visit  the  institution 
W  hen    her  e:,iss   is   i  n    session. 


The  Woman's  Journal. 
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BOSTON.   NOVEMBER  19,  1898. 


DR.  SAMUEL  G-.  HOWE. 


DE.  SAMUBL  G.  HOWE. 


The  story  of  Dr.  Howe's  romantic  and 
beneficent  life  has  been  told  before  in  our 
columns;  but  in  these  days  of  wavering 
faith  and  broken  idols,  it  is  comforting  to 
recall  the  deeds  of 
"A  knight  like  Bayard,  without  reproach  or  fear," 

and  take  the  brave  lesson  to  heart.  Dr. 
Howe  was  married  in  1843,  and  it  is  from 
the  narrative  of  his  distinguished  wife, 
Julia  Ward  Howe,  that  these  facts  are 
largely  taken.  He  is  remembered  espe- 
cially in  connection  with  his  wonderful 
work  for  the  blind,  and  his  brilliant  ser- 
vice in  the  Greek  war.  But,  as  his  friend 
and  biographer,  Mr.  Frank  Sanborn,  says: 
"At  his  death,  in  1876,  funeral  honors 
were  paid  to  this  good  man  under  the 
name  of  'The  Massachusetts  Philan- 
thropist,' because  his  philanthropy  was 
universal  and  knew  no  limits.  Besides 
his  special  work  for  the  blind,  he  took 
much  interest  in  the  care  of  the  insane, 
and  did  good  service  for  temperance  in 
writing  articles  on  the  harm  done  to  the 
human  stock  by  alcoholic  liquors.  He 
stood  with  Father  Taylor  for  the  salvation 
of  sailors,  and  he  helped  to  abolish  the 
flogging  of  children  in  schools.  Horace 
Mann,  during  his  whole  career  as  a  re- 
former of  public  schools,  had  no  friend 
more  intimate  or  helpful  than  Dr.  Howe." 


Samuel  Gridley  Howe  was  born  in  Pleas- 
ant Street,  Boston,  Nov.  10,  1801,  his 
father  being  a  ship-owner  and  manufac- 
turer of  ropes  and  cordage,  which  he  fur- 
nished to  the  United  States  Government 
during  the  war  of  1812.  Mrs.  Howe,  born 
Patty  Gridley,  was  a  relative  of  the  en- 
gineer intrusted  with  the  fortification  of 
Bunker  Hill  on  the  night  preceding  the 
memorable  battle.  Mrs.  Howe,  one  of  the 
beautiful  women  of  her  day,  was  much 
esteemed  for  her  kindness  and  benevo- 
lence. 

On  one  occasion  the  little  fellow,  always 
bold  and  adventurous,  fell  from  a  floating 
cake  of  ice  into  the  waters  of  the  Back 
Bay,  and  narrowly  escaped  drowning.  He 
was  brought  dripping  into  his  father's 
rope-walk.  "Run  home,  and  tell  your 
mother  to  whip  you,"  said  the  stern  pa- 
rent. "I  ran  home,"  the  Doctor  used 
to  say,  "but  my  mother  did  not  whip 
me."  When  he  related  this  little  incident 
the  tone  of  his  voice  expressed  a  sense  of 


the  safety  and  sweetness  of  that  mother's 
love,  which  the  passage  of  years  and  the 
scenes  of  a  life  crowded  with  interest  had 
been  powerless  to  efface. 

Little  Sam  Howe  was  sent  to  the  gram- 
mar school,  "that  his  life  might  be  rooted 
in  the  common  ground  with  his  fellow- 
citizens,"  and  in  1812  he  entered  the  Bos- 
ton Latin  School,  where  there  was  even 
then  a  strong  party  feeling.  Here  the 
staunch  little  fellow  sometimes  suffered 
personal  violence  for  his  democratic  opin- 
ions. He  entered  Brown  University  at 
seventeen,  and  there  his  active  spirit  led 
him  into  pranks  and  frolic,  making  him  a 
prime  leader  among  his  fellows,  for  whom 


he  had  a  certain  indefinable  magnet-power, 
but  rather  a  trial  to  his  teachers.  He  used 
to  tell,  with  amusement,  of  a  call  made  in 
later  life,  when  his  name  had  become  syn- 
onymous with  good  deeds,  on  his  old 
president,  Dr.  Messer.  Dr.  Howe  began 
to  apologize  for  the  trouble  he  had  given 
him  in  college,  when  the  old  man,  moving 
his  chair  back,  said  uneasily:  "Howe,  I'm 
afraid  of  you  now.  I'm  afraid  there  will 
be  a  torpedo  under  my  chair  before  I 
know  it." 

Dr.  Howe's  mind  was  quick,  versatile, 
and  inventive.  In  all  practical  matters  he 
saw,  intuitively,  the  best  thing  to  be  done. 
He  was  a  good  linguist,  and  exceedingly 
fond  of  poetry,  which  he  read  aloud  with 
great  spirit  and  tenderness.  In  1821,  he 
became  a  medical  student  in  Boston,  was 
graduated  in  1824  at  Harvard  College,  but 
never  practised,  because,  as  his  wife 
writes: 

The  Greek  Revolution  was  now  well  be- 
gun, and  the  light  of  a  national  resurrec- 
tion streamed  across  the  wide  continent 
and  wider  ocean,  and  set  young  America 
on  fire  with  its  blaze.  A  strong  and  gen- 
erous impulse  moved  Dr.  Howe  to  forsake 
the  prospects  opening  to  him  in  his  own 
country,  and  to  throw  his  youthful  ener- 
gies into  the  scale  of  the  oppressed  race, 
struggling,  single-handed,  against  a  wide- 
spread and  powerful  barbarism  which,  up 
to  that  t'me,  counted  the  States  of  Europe 
as  its  allies. 

The  young  enthusiast  found  little  sym- 
pathy in  his  ardent  desire.  Strong,  how- 
ever, in  his  own  conviction  and  intention, 
he  embarked  on  board  a  brig  bound  for 
the  Mediterranean,  and  succeeded  in  push- 
ing his  way  to  the  headquarters  of  the 

provincial   government.     Of   this   period, 
Dr.  Howe  says: 

The  dark  day  of  Greece  had  come.  The 
Turks  advanced  fiercely  and  rapidly  up  the 
Peloponnesus.  I  joined  one  of  the  small 
guerilla  bands  that  hung  about  the  enemy, 
doing  all  the  harm  they  could.  I  could 
be  of  little  or  no  use  as  surgeon,  and  was 
expected  to  divide  my  attention  between 
killing  Turks,  helping  Greeks,  and  taking 
care  of  myself. 

I  was  naturally  very  handy,  active,  and 
tough,  and  soon  became  equal  to  any  of 
the  mountain  soldiery  in  capacity  for  en- 
durance of  fatigue,  hunger,  and  watchful- 
ness. I  could  carry  my  gun  and  heavy 
belt  with  yatagan  and  pistols  all  day  long, 
clambering  among  the  mountain  passes, 
could  eat  sorrel  and  snails,  or  go  without 
anything,  and  at  night  lie  down  on  the 
ground  with  only  my  shaggy  capote,  and 
sleep  like  a  log. 

If  romance  and  adventure  had  been  the 
only  attractions  of  this  savage  campaign, 
its  excitements  would  soon  have  palled 
upon  the  taste  of  the  young  American, 
accustomed  to  the  refined  habits  of  civili- 
zation. But  he  was  to  be  something  more 
to  the  Greeks  than  a  gallant  lance  or  a 
waving  plume,  and  his  aid  and  counsel 
grew  in  value  with  every  year  which 
passed  and  found  him  still  in  their  service. 

After  six  years  spent  among  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  war,  it  became  evident  to  Dr. 
Howe  that  the  Greeks  would  be  overcome 
by  starvation,  unless  prompt  relief  could 
be  at  once  afforded  them.  To  obtain  this, 
he  returned  to  America,  and  began,  as  he 
used  to  say,  to  preach  a  crusade  in  their 
favor.  Though  never  especially  given  to 
oratory,  he  carried  into  this  mission  the 
eloquence  of  zeal  and  conviction,  and  his 
fervid  pleadings  awoke  a  generous  re- 
sponse in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen. 
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Dr.  Howe  now  found  in  his  native 
country  a  new  object  of  interest,  destined 
to  claim  the  longest  and  most  continuous 
service  of  his  life.  A  friend  of  his,  Dr. 
John  D.  Fisher,  having  recently  returned 
from  Paris  much  impressed  with  the  ed- 
ucation of  the  blind  as  pursued  in  that  city 
in  the  schools  founded  by  the  Abb6  Hatty, 
conferred  with  Dr.  Howe,  and  the  latter 
determined  to  visit  Paris  with  a  view  of 
making  himself  master  of  the  methods  of 
instruction  already  adopted  in  that  city. 

The  Polish  nation  were,  at  this  time,  in 
revolt  aga'nst  their  Eussian  masters,  and 
the  friends  of  freedom  throughout  the 
world  regarded  their  struggle  for  inde- 
pendence with  great  interest.  Consider- 
able supplies  of  money  and  clothing  were 
sent  from  America  for  their  benefit.  Tho^.e 
contributions  were  consigned  to  General 
Lafayette,  in  Paris,  to  be  employed  as  he 
should  see  fit.  More  than  one  fruitless 
effort  had  been  made  to  send  the  needed 
aid  across  the  Prussian  frontier,  within 
which  a  large  body  of  the  insurgents, 
driven  over  their  own  border,  had  taken 
refuge,  holding  at  bay  a  cordon  of  Prus- 
sian soldiers,  by  whom  they  had  been 
treacherously  surrounded. 

Dr.  Howe  was,  just  then,  about  to 
visit  Berlin,  in  order  to  inspect  the  school 
for  the  blind  founded  in  that  city  by  the 
Abbe'  Hatty,  some  twenty-five  years  earlier. 
At  the  request  of  General  Lafayette,  he 
became  the  bearer  of  gifts  of  American 
sympathy  to  those  who  were  sorely  in 
need  of  such  assistance.  Having  accom- 
plished this  mission,  which  for  a  time, 
revived  the  sinking  hearts  of  the  brave 
patriots,  he  proceeded  to  Berlin,  where  he 
was  arrested  at  his  hotel  on  the  very  night 
of  his  arrival,  and  suffered  imprisonment 
for  six  weeks  in  a  dark  and  dismal  dun- 
geon. 

Dr.  Howe  soon  commenced  the  ex- 
periment of  teaching  the  blind  in  Amer- 
ica. This  he  was  obliged  at  first  to 
do  on  a  small  scale.  He  began  with  six 
children,  two  of  whom,  sisters,  he  found 
on  one  of  the  public  roads.  These  he 
taught  at  first  at  his  father's  house,  re- 
moving subsequently  to  a  small  hired 
dwelling  in  Hollis  Street,  where  he  was 
visited  by  Horace  Mann,  as  will  be  seen 
by  the  following  letter  from  Miss  E.  P. 
Peabody: 

When  we  first  became  acquainted  with 
Mr.  Mann,  he  took  Mary  (afterwards  Mrs. 
Mann)  and  me  to  a  small  wooden  house  in 
Hollis  Street,  where,  in  the  simplest  sur- 
roundings, we  found  Dr.  Howe,  with  the 
half-dozen  first  pupils  he  had  picked  up  in 
the  highways  and  by-ways.  He  had  then 
been  about  six  months  at  work,  and  had 
invented  and  laboriously  executed  some 
books  with  raised  letters,  to  teach  them  to 
read,  some  geographical  maps,  and  the 
geometrical  diagrams  necessary  for  in- 
struction in  mathematics.  He  had  gum- 
med twine,  I  think,  upon  cardboard,  an 
enormous  labor,  to  form  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet. 

I  shall  not,  in  all  time,  forget  the  im- 
pression made  upon  me  by  seeing  the 
hero  of  the  Greek  Eevolution,  who  had 
narrowly  missed  being  that  of  the  Polish 
Revolution  also;  to  see  this  hero,  I  say, 
wholly  absorbed,  and  applying  all  the 
energies  of  his  genius  to  this  apparently 
humble  work,  and  doing  it  as  Christ  did, 
without  money  and  without  price. 

By  slow  degrees  and  at  great  cost  of 
personal  devotion,  Dr.  Howe  finally  es- 
tablished the  Institution  for  the  Blind,  of 


which  he  was  for  many  years  the  director, 
and  which  is  now  in  the  efficient  hands  of 
his  son-in-law,  Michael  Anagnos. 

Mr.  Sanborn  says:  "The  whole  better 
education  of  the  blind  and  the  idiotic  in 
the  United  States  grew  out  of  these  enthu- 
siastic labors  of  Dr.  Howe's.  No  other  had 
the  comprehensive  glance,  the  incessant 
action,  the  instinct  for  the  point  to  be 
reached,  and  the  way  to  reach  it  success- 
fully." Dr.  Howe  invented  a  new  system 
of  raised  letters,  and  in  other  ways  im- 
proved upon  the  European  methods. 

The  name  of  Laura  Bridgman  will  long 
continue  to  suggest  to  the  hearer  one  of 
the  most  brilliant  exploits  of  philan- 
thropy, modern  or  ancient. 

As  the  methods  of  instructing  the  bilnd 
and  deaf-mutes  became  familiar  to  Dr. 
Howe,  his  mind  dwelt  with  peculiar  in- 
terest upon  the  question,  whether,  in  the 
case,  sometimes  occurring,  of  the  conjunc- 
tion of  these  misfortunes  in  one  person, 
any  combination  of  these  methods  could 
be  made  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  twofold 
privation.  He  desired  an  opportunity  of 
testing  this  question,  and,  as  if  in  answer 
to   this   prophetic    forecast,    he   received 

I  intelligence,  in  the  year  1837,  of  the  ex- 
istence, in  a  village  of  New  Hampshire,  of 
a  little  girl  who  was  blind  and  deaf,  and 
very  deficient  even  in  the  sense  of  smell. 
He  immediately  resolved  to  visit  the 
place,  and  arriving  there,  found  Laura,  an 
active,  restless  child,  six  years  of  age,  hav- 
ing been  born  with  all  her  senses,  but 
having  been  deprived  of  three  of  them  in 
infancy  by  an  attack  of  scarlet  fever. 
Through  the  influence  of  Dr.  Howe,  the 
parents  were  induced  to  part  with  their 
child  for  a  time,  that  the  momentous  ex- 
periment of  her  education  might  begin. 

Dr.  Howe  says  his  first  effort  necessa- 
rily was  to  teach  her  the  elements  of  writ- 
ten language,  those  of  living  speech  being 
beyond  her  power  of  attainment. 

To  this  end,  he  formed,  every  day,  on 
the  palm  of  her  hand,  some  of  the  letters 
of  the  finger  alphabet,  combined  in  the 
shortest  monosyllabic  words.  He  chose 
especially  the  words  "pin"  and  "pen," 
giving  her  each  article  as  often  as  he 
formed  in  her  hand  the  letters  of  its  name. 
After  countless  repetitions  of  these  letters, 
she  at  length  perceived  the  difference  be- 
tween the  central  letters  of  the  two  words, 
and  would  take  up  the  pen  when  the 
letters  indicating  it  were  formed  for  her, 
making  these  letters  herself,  when  the 
pen  itself  was  presented  to  her.  She  soon 
learned  also  to  make  the  signs  for  the 
other  article,  the  pin.  On  discovering 
the  fa*ct  of  this  twofold  representation  of 
things  by  signs,  she  smiled,  as  if  sud- 
denly aware  of  a  truth  unguessed  before, 
while  her  instructor  exclaimed,  "Eureka! 
Eureka!"  He  had  found  the  entrance  to 
her  mind,  and  she  had  found  the  intro- 
duction to  the  whole  structure  of  lan- 
guage. 

Dr.  Howe  took  an  active  part  in  the 
anti-slavery  contest,  and  himself  issued  a 
call  for  a  Faneuil  Hall  meeting  to  protest 
against  the  rendition  of  slaves  who  had 
reached  the  free  soil  of  Massachusetts. 
He  became  chairman  of  a  vigilance  com- 
mittee of  forty  members,  which  continued 
to  exist  in  various  forms  until  the  hunting 
of  fugitives  ceased  in  Boston.  He  became, 
for  a  time,  editor  of  the  Boston  Daily  Com- 
monwealth, and  the  office  at  50  Bromfield 
Street  was  a  rallying  point  for  the  anti- 
slavery  men  of  Massachusetts.  Dr.  Howe 
was  a  warm  friend  of  John  Brown,  and 
worked  for  the  slaves  side  by  side  with 
Frank  Sanborn  and  Colonel  Higginson. 


In  the  year  1846,  Dr.  Howe  became  much 
interested  in  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Gug- 
genbuhl  for  the  help  of  the  Swiss  cretins, 
and  through  his  efforts  the  Massachusetts 
School  for  the  Feeble-minded  was  estab- 
lished in  1848. 

This  new  undertaking  was  at  first  some- 
what derided  by  that  class  of  persons  who 
are  disposed  to  greet  with  ridicule  any- 
thing that  seems  new  and  strange.  "They 
are  going  to  educate  idiots  next,"  was  a 
saying  received  with  laughter  and  incre- 
dulity. One  good  friend  at  this  time  told 
Mrs.  Howe  that  the  Doctor's  report  was, 
in  his  opinion,  a  report  for  idiots,  as  well 
as  concerning  them.  It  is  needless  to  say 
that  the  folly  of  these  views  soon  became 
apparent,  even  to  the  careless  people  who 
expressed  them.  The  school  soon  enlisted 
the  sympathy  of  all  humane  persons,  and 
its  work  has  been  crowned  with  a  noble 
success. 

When  the  war  of  the  Southern  Rebellion 
actually  broke  out,  Dr.  Howe  had  already 
passed  the  age  of  military  service,  but  his 
energy  and  experience  were  immediately 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Government. 
As  a  member  of  the  Sanitary  Commission, 
he  did  good  service,  and  his  good  counsels 
and  generous  cooperation  are  remembered 
to-day.  As  may  be  supposed,  Dr.  Howe 
followed  the  course  of  the  war  with  close 
and  intense  interest.  From  its  beginning 
to  its  end,  he  was  a  true  prophet  of  the 
progress  of  events.  In  1863,  a  commission 
was  appointed  by  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment to  inquire  into  the  condition  of 
the  freedmen  of  the  South.  It  consisted 
of  Dr.  Howe,  Hon.  Robert  Dale  Owen,  and 

Mr.  James  McKay,  of  New  York.  This 
commission  became  the  medium  of  much 
valuable  information  to  the  Government, 
and  prepared  the  way  for  the  later  estab- 
lishment of  the  Freedmen's  Bureau. 

In  1865,  Dr.  Howe  was  elected  chairman 
of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  State  Char- 
ities, established  in  1863.  Mr.  Sanborn 
says:  "With  the  election  of  Dr.  Howe  as 
chairman,  in  1865,  a  new  period  com- 
menced,— the  statement  and  dissemina- 
tion of  principles,  the  shaping  of  legisla- 
tion, and  the  general  reconstruction  of  a 
State  policy  well  befitting  the  turn  of  Dr. 
Howe's  mind."  In  his  first  report,  pub- 
lished in  1866,  he  laid  down  the  general 
principles  of  public  charity  for  Massachu- 
setts in  eight  rules  or  clauses,  whose  wis- 
dom and  conciseness  should  make  them  a 
permanent  document  of  reference  in  these 
matters.  Dr.  Howe  continued  to  occupy 
this  important  post  until  October,  1874. 

Mrs.  Howe  writes:  "When   the   echoes 
of  our  own  Civil  War  had  died  away,  a 
wild  and  sudden  cry  arose  from  the  re- 
gions of  the  Levant.     The  Christians   of 
Crete  had  risen  in  revolution  against  their 
bloody  and  barbarous  masters.     Dr.  Howe 
remembered   well  the  injustice    done  by 
the  Allied   Powers,   in   separating   Crete 
from  the  Hellenic  domain,  as  established 
by  them  at  the  close  of  the  war  of  Greek 
independence,  and  with  all  the  valor  of 
his  youth,  confirmed  by  the  wise  experi- 
ence of  a  lifetime,  he  rose  up  as  the  cham- 
pion of    a  race    long    and   fearfully  op- 
pressed,  committed   to  a   death-struggle 
for  its  freedom.     At   a  most   interesting 
meeting  held  at  Bumstead  Hall,  in  Janu- 
ary, 1867,  in  whose  proceedings  Governor  j 
Andrew,  Wendell  Phiflips,  Bishop  Hunt- 
ingcon,   and  others  took  part,   when  Dr. 
Howe   arose   and   said,    'Some    forty-five 
years  ago  I  became  greatly  interested  in 
the  war  of  Greek  independence,'   a  mur- 
mur of  astonishment  ran  through  the  hall. 
Dr.    Howe    at  that    time    looked  like  a 
man  still  in  the  vigor  of  life." 


By  great  personal  exertions,  Dr.  Howe  I 
succeeded   in  organizing    a  strong  com-  > 
mittee    for  raising  funds  in  aid  of  the  ' 
Cretans.     The    sum   of    $37,000    was  ob-  ' 
tained  for  this  object,  mostly  in   Boston 
and  its  neighborhood,  and  in  March,  1867, 
Dr.   Howe  once  more    sailed  for  Europe, 
accompanied  by  his  wife,  to  visit  the  scene 
of  the  war  in  person,  and  to  use  his  own 
judgment    in    the    disbursement    of   the 
money  contributed. 

In  1870  Dr.  Howe  became  warmly  in- 
terested in  the  young  republic  of  San 
Domingo,  and  was  one  of  a  commission  of 
three  appointed  to  investigate  the  possi- 
bilities of  the  island.  They  were  anxious 
to  secure  its  annexation  to  the  United 
States,  and  later  organized  the  Samana 
Bay  Company,  which  promised  finely,  but 
was  unsuccessful. 

After  his  death  Dr.  Henry  I.  Bowditch 
wrote,  "With  the  exception  of  Garibaldi, 
I  have  always  considered  Samuel  G.  Howe 
the  manliest  man  it  has  been  my  fortune 
to  meet  in  this  world.  The  two  are  in  my 
regard  equal.  Both  have  been  fearless  of 
any  personal  danger  in  the  fight;  both 
have  been  intensely  loyal  to  what  they 
deemed  the  right;  both  have  been  always 
ready  to  throw  themselves  into  the  front 
ranks  in  defence  of  the  weak  and  down- 
trodden." 

At  the  memorial  meeting  held  in  his 
honor,  Dr.  Edward  Everett  Hale  fitly 
closed  one  among  the  many  noble  tributes 
by  saying,  "You  have  asked  me  for  his 
epitaph.  It  is  a  simple  epitaph.  He  found 
idiots  chattering,  taunted  and  ridiculed 
by  each  village  fool,  and  he  left  them 
cheerful  and  happy.  He  found  the  insane 
shut  up  in  their  wretched  cells,  miserable, 
starving,  cold  and  dying,  and  he  left  them 
happy,  hopeful  and  brave.  He  found  the 
blind  sitting  in  darkness,  and  he  left  them 
glad  in  the  sunshine  of  the  love  of  God." 
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IN    THE    GYMNASIUM, 
Where  une  of  the  fundamental  parts   of  their  education  is  gained. 


A    KINDERGARTEN    FOR   THE   BLIND. 

THE  PERKINS  INSTITUTION   AT   JAMAICA   PLAIN. 

By  James  R.  Foster. 

Illustrated  by  Photographs  made  especially  for  this  Magazine. 


THERE  is  no  happier  place  in 
suburban  Boston  than  the 
kindergarten  department  of  the 
Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  at 
Jamaica  Plain.  Delightfully  situ- 
ated, built  and  equipped  with  sedu- 
lous care  for  the  best  interests, 
physical,  mental  and  moral,  of  the 
helpless  little  ones  who  have  found 
a  refuge  under  Its  hospitable  roof, 
irradiated  with  light  and  fresh  air 
and  under  the  sympathetic  charge  of 
a  corps  of  devoted  nurses  and  teach- 
ers, it  suggests  a  home  in  every  sense 
of  the  word,  and  not  an  "institution," 
suggestive  of  chilly  official  charity. 

The  school  proper  is  located  on  the 
breezy  eminence  of  Telegraph  Hill, 
South  Boston,  but  the  blind  children, 
boys  and  girls,  are  housed  and 
trained  in  a  separate  branch  at  Ja- 


maica Plain.  Here  are  several  large 
buildings,  substantially  constructed 
of  brick,  over  which  the  ivy  grows  in 
clustering  luxuriance. 

Inside  are  high,  airy  school  rooms, 
wide  halls  that  are  simply  ideal 
places  for  a  romp— and  romp  these 
little  blind  children  do,  when  the 
hours  for  work  and  study  are  over. 

One  of  the  first  things  that  strikes 
a  visitor  is  the  activity  and  freedom 
displayed  by  most  of  the  little  ones 
in  running  about  the  place.  They 
scamper  up  the  stairs  and  dodge 
around  the  corners  with  never  a  trip 
or  a  collision.  It  is  difficult  to  con- 
vince oneself  that  these  lively,  laugh- 
ing, chattering  human  boys  and  girls 
are  blind.  Of  course,  familiarity 
with  their  surroundings  has  much  to 
do    with    the    confidence    thus    dis- 
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played.  Take  them  to  a  strange 
place,  says  Miss  Greeley,  the  Matron, 
and  there  would  be  a  very  different 
story  to  tell. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  fea- 
tures of  the  institution  is  the  gym- 
nasium, a  commodious  structure, 
easy  of  access,  and  filled  up  with  ap- 
paratus suited  to  the  physical  needs 
of  children  of  from  four  to  seven 
years.  Miss  Laura  A.  Brown  is  the 
teacher  of  manual  training,  and  her 
painstaking  work  is  productive  of 
good  results.  As  the  report  of  the 
board  says:  "In  the  case  of  the  blind, 
whose  stamina,  on  account  of  their 
infirmity  and  of  the  limitations  re- 


and  idiosyncrasies  detrimental  not 
only  to  their  personal  appearance, 
but  to  their  health  and  strength  as 
well.  Feeble  frames,  enervated  con- 
stitutions, flaccid  muscles,  pale  faces, 
heads  hanging  to  one  side,  stooping 
figures,  flattened  chests,  awkward 
gaits  and  inadequate  respiratory  ma- 
chinery are  very  common  among 
them  when  they  first  arrive.  As  a 
general  rule,  they  have  no  taste  for 
those  energetic  exercises  which 
make  life  fruitful  and  enjoyable. 
For  this  reason  physical  training 
in  this  institution  is  not  a  trivial, 
subsidiary  affair,  but  a  fundamental 
requisite,  and  the  work  of  the  gym- 


THE   KNITTING    CLASS. 
A  kind  of  work  which  they  all  enjoy. 


suiting  therefrom,  are  far  below  the 
normal  standard,  the  importance  of 
bodily  training  is  a  prime  factor  in 
their  education  that  can  hardly  be 
overrated.  In  every  large  institu- 
tion for  the  blind  there  are  a  large 
number  of  pupils  who,  if  not  actually 
deformed,  have  many  bodily  defects 


nasium  constitutes  the  corner  stone 
of  the  scheme  of  education.  The 
Swedish  system  is  the  basis  of  the 
gymnastic  training,  and  Miss  Brown 
takes  the  pale,  weak,  undeveloped 
children  that  are  sent  in  and  as  if  by 
magic  transforms  them  into  sturdy, 
self-reliant  boys  and  girls,  with  the 
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glow  of  health  on  their  cheeks,  an 
appetite  for  their  dinners  and  an  ap- 
titude for  work  in  the  class  rooms. 

It  is  curious,  the  lack  of  control 
exhibited  by  blind  children  over  cer- 
tain muscles  and  groups  of  muscles. 
For  instance,  if  with  the  hand  ex- 
tended these  children  are  told  to 
raise  the  thumb,  they  seem  incapable 
of  lifting  anything  except  the  entire 
arm. 

The  little  girls,  in  their  blue  gym- 
nasium suits  and  canvas  slippers, 
look  very  neat  as  they  patter  to  their 


In  one  corner  of  the  large  assem 
bly  hall  where  the  platform  and  pi- 
ano spoke  eloquently  of  pleasant  en- 
tertainments, a  class  of  little  girls 
was  discovered  knitting.  They  wore 
checked  gingham  pinafores  over 
their  dresses  and  they  were  very 
busy  indeed.  Some,  with  bright,  in- 
telligent faces,  had  completed  long 
pieces  of  work  and  their  fingers 
moved  quickly;  others,  more  slow 
and  less  advanced,  made  but  poor 
work  of  it,  their  needles  moved  awk- 
wardly and  they  experienced  endless 


"MULTIPLICATION  IS  VEXATION." 
The  figures  are  read  by  the  sense  of  touch. 


places.  The  lasting  effects  of  their 
training  are  distinctly  noticeable  in 
the  school  rooms.  Apparently,  there 
is  a  co-ordination  between  the  phys- 
ical powers  and  the  mental  faculties, 
between  thought  and  the  instruments 
employed  for  putting  it  into  execu- 
tion. Slow  and  awkward  movements 
are  changed  to  graceful  ones,  un- 
sightly idiosyncrasies  disappear, 
there  are  fewer  headaches,  more  sat- 
isfactory lessons  and  a  decrease  of 
desire  for  mischief. 


and  seemingly  insurmountable  diffi- 
culties with  tangled  yarn  and  obsti- 
nate dropped  stitches.  But  there  was 
not  an  unhappy  or  discontented  face 
among  them  all. 

Below  stairs  again  the  observer 
was  ushered  into  a  school  room, 
where  another  bevy  of  little  girls 
were  engaged  in  an  arithmetic  les- 
son. Their  "slates,"  as  they  called 
them,  were  oblong  frames,  set  with 
rows  of  square  holes  in  which  were 
inserted    types    with   raised   figures 
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BOYS  WORKING  WITH  BLOCKS. 


on  the  ends.  The  girls  "read"  the 
figures  by  the  sense  of  touch,  and 
very  sensitive  their  swiftly-moving 
finger  tips  seemed  to  be. 

The  writing  class  was  one  in  which 
the  pupils  exhibited  a  remarkable 
proficiency.  They  write  rapidly,  leg- 
ibly and  well,  their  pencils  being 
guided  in  their  horizontal  progress 
by  raised  rules.  The  girls'  faces  fair- 
ly shone  with  interest.  Instinctively, 
it  seemed,  they  were  aware  of  a 
stranger's  presence  in  the  room,  but 
discipline  prevented  any  straying  of 
attention.  Again  it  was  difficult  to 
believe  that  some  of  the  children 
were  sightless.  One  notably  pretty 
girl  (she  is  the  one  at  the  right  of 
the  cross  desk  in  the  largest  picture) 
seemed  to  see  everything  with  her 
wide-open  gray  eyes.  She  has  paral- 
ysis of  the  optic  nerve  and  will  never 
behold   the  light   in   this   world.    A 


group  of  still  younger  girls,  more  re- 
cent arrivals,  was  photographed  at 
work  with  the  building  blocks. 

In  the  boys'  building  a  hubbub  of 
cheerful  voices  greeted  the  new-com- 
ers, i  .      -if 

"Are  you  the  new  boy?"  asked  a 
youngster  of  the  artist. 

Curious  fingers  rapidly  explored 
the  strange  details  of  the  camera, 
and  the  information,  "We're  going 
to  have  our  pictures  taken!"  spread 
with  lightning-like  rapidity. 

The  boys  in  the  class  room  sat  still 
as  mice  during  the  operation.  Some 
of  them  could  not  help  moving  slight- 
ly as  their  muscular  control  is  by 
no  means  perfect,  but  they  were  ful- 
ly alive  to  the  importance  of  the  oc- 
casion. 

It  was  a  bright  and  pleasant  spec- 
tacle, and  yet  there  was  much  that 
was  pathetic  about  it  all. 
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Holiday  Celebration  by  Pupils  of  the  Kindergarten  of  the    Perl 

Institution  for  the  Blind. 
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SCENES    AT     KINDERGARTEN    OF    THE    PERKINS    INSTITUTE. 


Today  is  a  happy  time  for  the  dlminu- 

Ive  tots  of  the  kindergarten  of  the  Per- 

lins  Institute  for  the  Blind  at  Jamaica 

Plain.    Lessons  vrill  be  laid  aside  for  a 

j°w  days. 

This    morning    public    exercises    were 
lieid.  after  which  all  but  seven  left  with 
Ihelr    parents    to    spend    Christmas    at 
heir  homes. 


—J. 


The  exercises  were  opened  by  an  ad- 
dress by  Mr.  Anagnos,  the  superin- 
tendent. He  spoke  of  how  greatly  Dr. 
Eliot,  who  always  takes  great  interest 
in  the  doings  of  the  children,  was 
missed.  Dr.  Eliot  was  unable  to  be 
present.  The  entertainment  was  very 
simple,  and  sonsisted  of  the  singing  of 
Christmas  carols  by  the  children,  ac- 
companied by  one  of  the  teachers  on  a 
piano. 


-+. 


After  the  entertainment  the  parents 
and  friends  of  the  children  Inspected 
the  Christmas  gifts  made  by  the  chil- 
dren. These  gifts  consisted  of  book- 
lets, little  book-marks  and  specimens 
of  sewing.  There  was  also  on  exhibi- 
tion specimens  of  writing,  clay  modelling 
and  sloyd  work.  There  were  some  re- 
markable specimens  of  clay  modelling 
shown,  consisting  of  wonderfully  real- 
istic  aand   dollars,    leaves    and   flowers. 


The  sloyd  work  shown  was  only  In  twt 
dimensions. 

Many  presents  for  the  children  wer* 
received  by  friends  of  the  li^ilflB 
but  these  will  not  be  given  them^H 
Christmas  day. 

The    day   will    be    fittingly   celebrBMi 
and    a    special    dinner    will    be    seiB 
There    will,   however,   be  no   Chris 
tree  as  the  children  would  not  he 
to  «ee  It, 


Sto$toit  MtmstxhA 


SATURDAY.    DECEMBER    24.    1898 


BLIND  CHILDREN  SANG  CAROLS 


Pathetic  Scene  at  the  Kindergarten  at 
Jamaica  Plain -What  Christmas  Will 
Mean  to  the  Inmates 


A  pathetic  scene  took  place  at  the  Kin- 
dergarten for  the  Blind  at  Jamaica  Plain 
Friday  morning-,  when  the  little  sightless 
folk  gave  their  annual  Christmas  exhibition. 
The  exercises  were  opened  by  Mr.  Anag- 
nos,  who  referred  to  the  great  loss  which 
the  Institution  had  undergone  by  the  death 
of  Dr.  Samuel  Eliot,  Whose  words  of  greet- 
ing- end  good  cheer  were  missed  at  this 
Christmas  season.  He  also  spoke  of  the 
significance  of  Christmas  to  those  whose 
eyes  have  been  darkened.  Then  the  chil- 
dren sang  their  carols  and  gave  recitations 
and  songs  -in  a  manner  which  would  have 
been  creditable  to  children  who  could  see. 

On  prettily  decorated  tables  were  dis- 
played specimens  of  the  work  which  has 
been  done  by  the  little  ones  since  the  open- 
ing- of  the  school  in  September.  Here  were 
all  the  gifts  which  have  been  fashioned 
laboriously  by  small  fingers  as  Christmas 
offerings  to  loved  ones  at  home.  There 
were  bookmarks,  plnballs  and  booklets  in 
which  were  carefully  wlttin  verses  appro- 
priate to  the  seasoi,  of  inw  year.  Some  neat 
bits  of  sloyd  work  were  also  exhibited. 
It  was  all  of  two  dimensions,  as  it  has 
been  found  that  the  younger  blind  boys 
gain  more  advantage  from  the  more  ele- 
mentary methods   of   work. 

It  is  expected  that  most  of  the  children 
will  spend  the  holiday  at  their  homes,  as 
the  directors  of  the  institutions  wish  10 
foster  the  love  of  home  and  kindred  In  the 
hearts  of  the  little  ones.  A  few,  however, 
will  enjoy  a  happy  Christmas  at  the  kin- 
dergarten, where  everything  possible  will 
be  done  for  their  pleasure.  A  number  of 
pretty  gifts  have  been  sent  in  from  out- 
side friends  as  remembrances  of  the  season, 
son. 
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Among  the  interesting  places  to  visit  and 
pick  up  useful  Christmas  gifts,  is  the  sales- 
room at  39  Avon  pi.,  where  are  exhibited 
the  works  of  the  Perkins  Institution  for 
the  Blind. 

Just  take  the  elevator,  and  up  one  flight 
the  room  will  be  found.  Here  are  useful 
things  of  all  sort:-  that  will  he  most  ap- 
ed by  the  housekeeper.  A  specialty 
lade  of  steam-crash  kitchen  towels,  and 
linen  g'.ass  towels  ranging  in  price  from 
13  ceras,  upward.  There  are  dusters  and 
aprons,  and  crocheted  work  erf  all  kinds. 

A  splendid  assortment  of  mattresses 
made  hv  the  men  and  women  in  the  in- 
dustrial "mantif aetory,  are  here,  and  feather 
and  down  pillows  of  every  size. 


Itasfau  ftomstrint 
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MANY    PUBLIC    BEQUESTS 

Several  Eo3ton  Institutions  and  Harvard 
College  Remembered  in  the  Will  of 
Susan  B,  Lyman 


The  will  of  Susan  B.  Lyman,  executed  on 
Sept.  30,  1871,  was  filed  at  Dedham  this 
forenoon  for  probate.  E.  H.  R.  Lyman  of 
New  York  Is  named  as  the  executor  of  the 
will,  which  contains  the  following  public 
bequests:  To  the  Warren  Street  Chapel, 
Boston,  ?1(MX);  to  the  Perkins  Institution 
for  the  Blind,  .$5000;  to  the  Temporary 
Home  for  Orphan  Children  on  Pine  street, 
Boston,  $5000;  to  the  State  Normal  School 
at  Framingham,  the  Income  to  be  used  in 
aiding  and  supporting  some  poor,  diligent 
and  meritorious  female  pupil,  $5000;  to  the 
President  and  Fellows  of  Harvard  Col- 
lege, Income  to  bo  used  for  the  benefit  of 
snmo  poor,  diligent  and  meritorious  stu- 
dent, ?d00O.  in  a  codicil  she  bequeaths 
.$5000   to   the   Carney    Hospital. 
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A  Massachusetts  Chaplain  at  Santiago. 

Samuel  Eliot  on  William  Appleton. 
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The  Late  Dr.  Samuel  Eliot  in  His  Library. 
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fN  considering  the  lives  of  some 
public  men  we  think  first  of  the 
offices  they  have  held;  of  others, 
we  think  of  the  men;  the  offices 
which  they  have  honored  become 
simply  incidents,  or  mile  posts,  in 
their  lives.  Although  Dr.  Samuel 
Eliot,  who  died  on  the  14th  of  last 
September,  can  hardly  be  called  a 
public  man,  his  instinct  for  privacy  and 
his  love  of  home  being  so  strong,  yet 
he  devoted  himself  as  do  few  men  to 
what  are  called  public  interests. 

The  record  of  his  public  offices  is  sug- 
gestive of  his  broad  sympathies.  He 
taught  at  Trinity  College  for  'eighteen 
years,  during  four  of  which  he  was 
President.  After  resigning,  he  contin- 
ued to  lecture  there  and  also  held  a 
lectureship  at  Harvard  College.  He 
was  master  of  the  Girls'  High  School, 
Boston,  and  then  became  superintend- 
ent of  the  Boston  Public  Schools;  for 
many  years  after  resigning  that  position 
he  was  a  member  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee. His  work  as  an  educator  was 
twice  honored  by  his  receiving  the  de- 
reeof  LL.  D.,  first  from  Columbia  and 
then  from  Harvard  College.  He  was 
trustee  of  the  Massachusetts  General 
and  McLean  Hospitals,  a  director  of  the 
Perkins  Institute  for  the  Blind,  and  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  Home  for  the 
Feeble-Minded.  He  was  also  connected 
with  the  American  Social  Science  Asso- 
ciation, the  Massachusetts  Historical 
Society  and  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Charitable  Society.  He  was  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  an  overseer  of  Harvard 
College  and  also  of  St.  Paul's  School, 
Concord,  N.  H. 

Dr.  Eliot  was  also  a  man  of  excep- 
tional literary  tastes  and  ability  and 
wrote  several  books,  among  them  "  Pas- 
sages from  the  History  of  Liberty, " 
"The  Ancient  Romans,"  and  "The 
Early  Christians." 
The    positions    which    he    filled    de- 


RT.  "REV.   WILLIAM    LAWRENCE,    D.  D., 

Bishop  of  Massachusetts. 


manded  exceptional  administrative  abil- 
ity,   and   although   administration   was 
not  wholly  according  to  his  taste,   Dr. 
Eliot  gave  himself  to  it  with  the  utmost 
fidelity.      His   power   lay   more    in   his 
clear  insight  unto  the  larger  principles 
of  the  subject  with  which  he  had  to  do. 
He  gave  suggestions  and  was  the  source 
of   inspiration    in   the   development   of 
practical  schemes   which   others   could 
work  out  effectively.     During  the   past 
two  or  three   years,    he    has   been   the 
centre   of  a   movement   for    improving 
our    public  school    system,    partly    by 
change    in    administration,    partly    by 
breathing  into  the  administration  high- 
er aspirations.     He  was  an  educator  who 
never  yielded   to  any  popular  demand 
for   superficiality.      The    love    of    truth 
and  the  ability  to  gain  knowledge  were 
his  tests  of  education.     A   man  of  cul- 
ture himself,  he  illustrated  these  ideals. 
He    was    thorough    and    conscientious 
even  to  a  fault  in  all  his  work.     No  sen- 
tence left  his  pen   that  was   not   clear, 
pure  and  strong.     His  style  was  incis- 
ive, and  like  his  profile   clear  cut  and 
strong.      He   represented,    too,    a    fine 
type  of  educator  in  his   high  apprecia- 
tion of  the  worth  of  the  religious  mo- 
tives  as   a    guiding    principle    of    life. 
There  was  no  such  thing  in  his  princi- 
ples of  education  as  secular  and  religious 
divorced    from    each    other.      And    al- 
though he  was  a  loyal  upholder  of  our 
public  school    system,    he   was   no   less 
strenuous  in  his  emphasis  on  the  neces- 
sity of  religious  education  of  child   life 
in  church,  home  and  school. 

It  is  rare  that  a  man  so  devoted  to 
educational  interests  at  the  same  time 
gives  so  freely  of  his  life  to  charity.  No 
charitable  movement  in  Boston  escaped 
his  notice.  Gifts  came  freely  from  his 
purse  and  intelligence  to  aid  the  poor 
and  uplift  the  down-trodden. 

On  another  page  is  an  article  by  Dr. 
Eliot  upon  Mr.  Wm.  Appleton.     It  was 


one  of  the  last  pieces  of  his  work.  These 
two  names  suggest  the  organization  of 
the  City  Mission,  which  now  has  reached 
such  large  proportions.  Mr.  Appleton 
had  the  wealth  to  give,  but  he  was  ap- 
proaching old  age,  and  was  an  invalid 
as  well  as  a  bnsy  man.  What  he  could 
not  do  in  the  matter  of  detail,  Dr.  Eliot, 
who  was  a  younger  man,  was  always 
ready  to  do  and  the  impress  of  his 
life  is  still  felt  upon  the  City  Mis- 
sion. Those  of  us  who  have  seen  him 
year  by  year  in  his  place  at  Trinity 
Church  have  been  reminded  of  how  a 
busy  man  may  be  prompt  and  faithful 
in  his  public  worship.  He  was  a  Church- 
man by  conviction,  and  expressed  his 
Churchmanship  in  the  refined  and 
gentle  temper  of  his  character. 

Here  we  are  brought  to  the  thought 
with  which  we  started,  that  Dr.  Eliot's 
character  stands  out  high  above  his 
works  and  the  positions  which  he  was 
called  upon  to  occupy.  There  was 
something  about  him  crystal- like  in  its 
purity  and  transparency.  His  faith  was 
simple  and  deep.  Bishop  Doane,  a  life- 
long friend,  has  expressed,  better  than 
we  could  do,  the  essence  of  his  charac- 
ter.    , 

"Indifferent  to  popularity  in  his  pos- 
itive devotion  to  principle,  he  had  a 
superb  courage  and  a  definite  consis- 
tency of  character." 

"He  bore  his  own  sorrows  bravely, 
using  them  as  means  to  help  other  men 
to  bear  theirs.  And  while,  because  he 
was  human,  he  must  have  had  his 
faults,  he  knew  them  and  God  knew 
them  better  than  we  did.  I  have  loved 
him  and  ldoked  up  to  him  for  fifty 
years,  during  which  we  have  grown  to 
be  nearer  in  age  and  in  affection.  I 
thank  God  for  his  beloved  memory,  his 
beautiful  example,  his  holy  life.  '  Pa- 
tient in  tribulation,  rejoicing  in  hope, 
fervent  in  spirit,  serving  the  Lord.'  " 
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KINDERGARTEN  FOR  THE  BLIND. 


AN  APPEAL  FOR  INCREASE  OF  SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


Shall  we  whose  lamps  are  lighted, 
Shall  we  to  children  benighted 
The  lamp  of  life  deny  ? 

—  Bishop 


Heber. 


To  the  Friends  of  the  Little  Blind  Children: 

Once  more  we  are  called  upon  to  rejoice  over  an  extension  of  our  work 
and  to  thank  the  loyal  friends  and  generous  supporters  of  the  kindergarten 
for  their  unstinted  liberality  which  has  enabled  us  to  widen  our  field  of 
action.  The  new  building,  of  which  mention  was  made  in  our  last  annual 
report,  stands  before  us  complete,  corresponding  in  size  and  appearance  to 
the  others.  It  was  finished  and  furnished  last  summer,  and  a  third  family 
was  established  there  at  the  opening  of  the  present  school  term  in  Sep- 
tember. Thus  the  number  of  our  pupils  and  the  corps  of  teachers  and 
employe's  have  been  largely  increased,  and  the  expenses  have  been  unavoid- 
ably augmented  nearly  50  per  cent. 

We  are  much  gratified  and  exceedingly  glad  at  the  growth  and  prosperity 
of  the  infant  institution,  and  we  feel  deeply  grateful  to  those  kind  friends 
whose  generosity  has  raised  this  new  and  stately  mansion  as  a  home  for  all 
sightless  young  children,  who  are  in  need  of  the  advantages  afforded  by  the 
kindergarten  and  to  many  of  whom  we  have  been  obliged  in  past  years  to 
refuse  admission  for  lack  of  the  necessary  accommodations. 

During  the  last  two  or  three  years  our  hearts  have  been  saddened  by 
the  havoc  made  by  death  among  the  benefactors  and  supporters  of  the  little 
school.  Fortunately  many  of  its  old  and  tried  friends  survive  and  new 
ones  are  raised  up  from  time  to  time  to  take  the  place  of  those  who  have 
gone  from  us.  In  the  natural  order  of  things  it  must  always  happen  that, 
from  various  causes,  some  of  the  old  and  honored  names  drop  from  the  list, 
hence  we  might  become  despondent  over  the  prospects  of  our  undertaking, 
were  not  we  cheered  and  encouraged  by  the  enrolment  of  new  donors,  the 
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enlistment  of  whose  sympathies  proves  that  the  work  of  the  kindergarten 
will  not  be  allowed  to  deteriorate  or  suffer. 

But  it  cannot  be  carried  on  in  the  fulness  of  its  possibilities  or  in  the 
best  possible  manner  without  increase  of  its  financial  resources,  especially 
now  that  it  has  been  so  greatly  broadened  and  expanded.  The  occupants 
of  the  new  house  must  be  maintained,  and  their  welfare  and  comfort 
provided  for  on  the  same  scale  as  those  of  their  brothers  and  sisters  in 
misfortune  who  live  in  the  two  older  buildings.  Hence  we  are  compelled 
to  ask  again  for  further  assistance,  for  the  continuance  of  the  old  subscrib- 
ers and  for  the  enrolment  of  new  ones.  Our  plea  is  earnestly  addressed 
to  all  benevolent  and  tender-hearted  persons ;  but  it  is  directed  with  especial 
emphasis  to  you,  fathers  and  mothers,  whose  sons  and  daughters  not  only 
are  in  full  possession  of  their  faculties,  but  roll  in  affluence  and  enjoy  all  the 
advantages,  comforts  and  pleasures  which  opulence  can  secure  for  them. 
Their  lives  are  so  ordered  that  their  every  conceivable  physical  want  is 
instantly  supplied  to  the  full.  The  case  of  the  little  boys  and  girls,  for 
whom  we  bespeak  your  generosity,  is  entirely  different  from  that  of  all 
others. 

These  stricken  lambs  of  the  human  flock  are  generally  born  in  poverty 
and  reared  in  the  lap  of  misery.  For  them  light,  the  "  offspring  of  heaven," 
is  extinct,  and  they  live  in  a  ceaseless  night  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave. 
No  human  power  can  restore  to  their  eyes  the  power  of  vision.  The  vary- 
ing seasons  return  regularly  with  the  rotation  of  the  sun,  but  to  them 
returns  not  — 

Day,  or  the  sweet  approach  of  even  and  morn, 

Or  sight  of  vernal  bloom,  or  summer's  rose, 

Or  flocks,  or  herds,  or  human  face  divine. 


They  are  enveloped  by  sullen  clouds  and  ever-during  darkness,  which  "  cut 
them  off  from  the  cheering  ways  of  men."  In  a  large  number  of  cases 
they  are  neglected,  unkempt,  weak  both  in  body  and  mind,  averse  to  activity 
and  ignorant  even  of  the  simplest  things  that  lie  beyond  the  radius  of  their 
arms.  If  left  to  their  fate  they  are  sure  to  degenerate  through  idleness 
and  to  run  the  risk  of  falling  victims  to  an  intellectual  blight,  which  often 
approaches  imbecility. 

This  picture,  though  extremely  painful  in  every  particular,  is  neither 
highly  colored  as  a  whole  nor  exaggerated  in  any  of  its  details.  It  is  true 
to'nature,  and  gives  a  clear  idea  of  the  exact  condition  of  these  unfortunate 
tiny  creatures. 

But  who  are  they?  To  whom  do  they  belong?  What  do  they  want, 
and  why  should  their  call  for  aid  be  entitled  to  a  fair  consideration  on  the 
part  of  the  community  ? 
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These  unlucky  children  are  members  of  the  great  human  family ;  they 
are  ours,  flesh  of  our  flesh,  blood  of  our  blood,  bone  of  our  bone.  From 
the  depth  of  their  grievous  affliction,  the  effects  of  which  are  sadly  stamped 
on  their  pale  and  wan  faces,  they  plead  touchingly  with  you  their  claim  to 
your  active  sympathy  and  generous  help  and  their  birthright  to  a  sound  and 
broad  education,  which  alone  can  save  them  from  sinking  into  the  pit  of 
pauperism  and  distress  and  from  being  doomed  to  drag  out  their  doleful 
existence  among  the  hopeless  wrecks  of  mankind  or  in  the  midst  of  the 
dregs  of  society. 

In  assisting  these  children  to  become  useful,  self-respecting  citizens 
we  are  helping  ourselves  and  relieving  the  community  of  the  burden  which 
ignorance,  idleness  and  their  logical  result,  degradation,  always  entail  upon 
the  state.  It  has  been  the  noble  aim  of  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the 
Blind  at  South  Boston  ever  since  its  foundation,  nearly  sixty-seven  years 
ago,  to  fit  its  pupils  to  earn  their  own  livelihood,  and  it  has  enabled  many 
of  them  to  do  so  in  whole  or  in  part, 

In  the  public  conveyances  of  our  city  the  observant  traveller  will  often 
notice  the  entrance  of  a  blind  man  or  woman,  whose  cheerful  face  and 
modest,  self-reliant,  dignified  bearing  mark  him  or  her  as  one  of  the  great 
body  of  self-supporting  and  self-respecting  Americans,  perhaps  a  music- 
teacher  or  a  tuner  of  pianofortes,  going  quietly  about  his  business.  Con- 
trast this  sight  with  that  too  frequently  seen  in  other  cities  of  the  blind 
virtually  begging  at  street-corners,  compare  it  with  the  fact  that  elsewhere 
the  tax-payers  are  called  upon  to  support  as  helpless  objects  of  charity 
those  who  are  bereft  of  the  visual  sense,  and  ask  yourself  whether  by  con- 
tributing to  the  education  and  training  of  the  little  sightless  children  you 
are  not  doing  a  great  thing  by  robbing  misfortune  of  its  sting  and  by  the 
prevention  of  pauperism,  which  is  so  infinitely  cheaper  and  better  than  the 
endeavor  to  cure  it,  after  it  has  once  become  established  with  all  its  insep- 
arable evils  like  a  cancerous  and  rapidly-spreading  growth  upon  the  body 
politic. 

When  I  look  upon  these  little  blind  children  and  think  of  their  sad 
condition,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  keep  silent  or  to  be  indifferent  to  their 
affecting  entreaties.  Their  appeals  are  so  pathetic  and  so  powerful  that 
they  ring  like  bugle  calls  in  my  ears ;  and  — 

I  cannot  slight  the  gracious  law 

That  makes  a  next-door  sorrow  mine, 

Nor  shun  a  sufferer's  tears  that  draw 
My  heart  with  pity's  cords  divine. 


In  the  sacred  name  of  humanity  I  beg  of  you,  dear  friends,  to  heed  the 
plea  of  these  hapless  children  and  to  spread  over  them  the  mantle  of  your 
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benevolence.  For  their  sake,  as  well  as  for  that  of  your  own  offspring,, 
take  a  little  of  your  time  to  ponder  over  their  condition  and  to  consider  the 
ways  and  means  by  which  it  may  be  ameliorated.  It  would  be  monstrously 
selfish  and  merciless  to  shut  your  door  to  them  and  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to 
their  sorrowful  supplications,  feeling  that  the  picture  of  their  sadness  is 
entirely  out  of  place  in  the  gorgeous  gallery  of  the  domestic  pleasures  and 
social  enjoyments  which  wealth  supplies  to  you  and  yours.  When  you 
look  with  delight  at  your  own  lovely  darlings  and  study  how  to  enlarge 
their  happiness  and  to  vary  their  amusements,  do  not  fail  to  listen  to  the 
prayers  of  the  unfortunate  little  ones,  who  live  and  move  in  total  darkness 
and  who  have  none  of  the  joys  that  make  your  own  home  so  cheery,  so 
bright,  so  attractive  and  so  glad.  Pray  do  not  slight  the  appeals  made  in 
their  behalf  in  order  that  you  may  turn  your  thoughts  away  from  them ; 
lest  by  neglecting  to  listen  to  the  cry  of  the  suff  ering  you  sow  seeds  which 
may  bear  an  ill  harvest  for  your  children.  What  better  or  more  useful 
legacy  can  you  leave  to  your  descendants  than  a  commonwealth  purified 
and  ennobled,  what  richer  inheritance  than  an  enlightened  public  spirit 
and  love  for  their  kind  ? 

The  "  cry  of  the  children  "  goes  straight  to  the  heart.  I  feel  sure  that 
you  will  hearken  to  it  and  will  send  something,  be  it  great  or  small,  to  shed 
light  upon  the  path  of  — 

Those  who  walk  in  darkness. 


MICHAEL    ANAGNOS. 
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HELP    FOR    THE    BLIND. 


At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Perkins  in- 
stitution alumnae  association  held  June  8, 
1898,  it  was  unanimously  "voted  that  the 
members  of  the  alumnae  association  of  the 
Perkins  institution  and  Massachusetts 
school  for  the  blind  wishing  to  be  of  prac- 
tical service  to  every  blind  person  who  may 
be  desirous  of  learning  to  read  by  means 
of  the  sense  of  touch,  gladly  undertake  to 
canvass  all  parts  of  New  England  with  a 
view  to  finding  such  persons,  and  to  advise, 
teach,  and  supply  them  with  such  reading 
matter  as  may  be  suitable  to  the  tactile  and 
mental  condition  of  each  case." 

In  accordance  with  this  vote. 


will  be  glad  to  hear  of  any  person  in 
this  or  any  adjoining  town  who  wishes  to 
learn  to  read  by  the  sense  of  touch,  or  have 
instruction  in  writing,  needlework,  or  fancy 
work.  She  will  do  all  in  her  power  to  help 
such  persons  to  a  sphere  of  happy  useful- 
ness without  cost  to  the  learner. 
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